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LKTTKRS FROM TUB SOUTH. 

Lkttek XIX. 

Fchriutry\0, IP'.?."). 

I KNOW not what T can toll you of my adventures iu rctiiniiug iVoiu 
13 jiia to Algiers, unless yai will excuse me for recording an obligation 
which I owed to the Jjieiitenunt of the steamer in which I embarked. 
To carry me out to that steamer with my servant and higgage, I liircd 
a boat with three boatmen, to who'O, on corning aboard, T olfered as many' 
francs for the trouble of rowing me about the distance of a stone-cast. 
■One of the knaves folKrwcd me up to the deck, and, throwing down the 
money, begged leave h) assure me that 1 was no gentleman. I coolly 
])icked up my silver, collared the follow, took him before tbe lieutcmiiit, 
and e\[)lain(‘d the cause of our dispute. The lieutenant, like a second 
Daniel, gave judgment against my adversary. “ You rascal,” he said 
to him, “ have you dared to refuse wiiat is tlirec times your fare ? But 
3 ’our insolence shall be punished.” lie then seized him by tbe shoulders, 
turned him round, and gave him three of the handsomest kicks that 1 
ever saw bestowed on the after-part of a burium body. In a general 
view, I disapprove of man kicking liis brotlier man j but here there 
was a fair cxcejrtion to the ride. I had justice on my side, and, with 
the ]hcked ii]) francs in my hand,! felt that I had “ to conquer. 

I gave them to the knave, and added, “Remember not to keep the three 
kicks that yon have gut, any more than llie three francs, all to yourself; 
two of tliem arc «luc to your companions.” 

When I look to the date of tliis letter I am afraid that, before it 
reaches you, you w'ill have been alarmed at iny silence. During the 
two past w'ceks no packet has sailed for France ; the intercourse with 
hlurope has been stopped by such tempests, us even the stormy winter 
of Algiers has not witnessed for several seasons. The llth and 12th 
of February were nyMityrable days. On the morning of the former day, 
about 1 A.M., I was awakened by tlie how'ling of the wind; — 

“ Tliut night a child might understand 
Tlic De'jl had business on his hand '* — 

and, accordingly, tlic De’il was very busy next day ; for, after liaving 
wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and Boiigia, he paid us a visit, and the 
storm has smashed one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should 
rather say, the roadstead, of Algiers— for, properly speaking, there is no 
protecting harbour. A pier, the improved erection of which is said to 
have cost the French a million of francs, or forty thousanfl pounds, has 
been sw'cpt away like a loaf of sugar ; and it is calculated that the 
entire loss by these gales will amount to tliree times that sum. But 
what is most deplorable, fourteen human beings liavc perished. 

May, — VOL. xlvii. no. clxxxv. b 
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* Unable to get any rcj^osc on the awful night 11 th, I clrepsed 

myself, and got \\\) to the housc-to]), where I could loSlp my feel oiijly by 
clinginjj to the brcast-woik. Tlu* moon hung low, and laintly reddened 
the creamy whiteness pf the boiling deep. As the day advanced, the 
north-west wind grew, if possible, more furious, and the wrecks of seven 
vessels came in by fragments to the beach below the town. In sjiite of 
ilie tremendous surf, there were j.ersons hardy enough to ventnie their 
lives in gel ting goods from the wrecked vessels. A poor French cobbler 
of Algiers, in rmitalion of the saint and ])atron of bis trade, King 
Crispin *, .seeing tl‘.e “ Troia gaza per undas,” swam out to the tempting 
treasure, and (nme to tu^' hist. 

Nine Swedes helonging to a Uussinn ship were drowned in their boat 
within sight of ns, and a French captain of artillerv, .1 much-lamented 
young man, perished in bravely attempting to save them, ivf'ny honour- 
able traits of French coinage and humanity have been shown on this 
occasion, and it was cpiite proper that the “ Moniteur Algerien should 
record them; hut there w'as sniely no necessity fur snb'oinmg the follow- 
ing anecdote respecting Admiral Bretonmere as a inoof of bis sagacity. 
Tliat worthy otiicer, it seems, was going down to the beach wra])ped ii]) 
in bis great coat when be bad nearly been bhiwn into the sea, coat 
and all ; but, bickdy be met in bis way a cannon fixed erect in the 
ground, and be liad actually ‘‘ the prrsenrr says the “ Moni- 

tour,” “to save himself by clasping this cannon with both bis hands.” 
Without fpiestioning the Admiral’s sagacity, why complini(‘nt him on 
doing what any creature, human or simious, would have done in the 
same circumstances. 

One gloiious instance of intrepidity was given, f am happy to say, 
by an Englishman The French have not published it, hut they s])eak 
of it with due and high admiration. 1 ’hc ca])tain of a BmiIsIi mer- 
chantman, whose name I am sorry I omitted to learn, though he was 
pointed out to me, had i >nlidence enough in his own seamanship to 
weather the whole storm, and when a boat was sent out to bring him 
ashore, he calmly said, “ That it was his duty to save the ship and cargo 
if he could, and that h * would do his duty.” Ills vessel, a puny-lookiiig 
thing of some fifty tons, liad a crew of five men, four of whom he sent 
ashore, and retained only one sailor, besides his own son, a bo\ only ten 
years old. “Why reiain the poor child?” yon will say. I tell >011 lie 
was no poor child, but a noble hoy, and ho ])ersisted in refusing to leavw 
liis father. Nor was this a freak of rashness on the jiart of the captain, 
but an act of cool and calculating bravery. ki;ew the strength of 
his little brig, and trusted to the tenacity of both his aneliors. lie even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, should it he uccessaiy 
to cut the cable of the other. This ircniccuvre eventually became neces- 
sary. During tliosc two awful days, the main cause of destruction to 
the ships was their running foui of each other ; accordingly when one 
or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming down, and ready 
to bump him to ilestructiou, he cut his cable and swung out of bumping 
reach. 

• King Crispin, the saint of tlit* shoemakers, was drowned in consequence of 
plunging into a river, down iho stream of which a dead horse was floating, which ^ 
his Sutorio Majesty mistook for a huge ball of resin.— /We Syiburfftu^ de Gtutm 
Begum, 
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Wlicn P saw this brave mariner and his boy, the countenance of the 
foiinov struck me by its expression of mildness almost amounting; to 
sinjj)licity : it reiniudcd me of one of Morland’s best pictiuc.s of lui 
Enajlish peasant. » 

Yet, with all my pride in our native scaiiiv I have been no indif- 
ferent witiK'ss to tlic sufFerinefs and fortitude of <ho&c of France. Tlic 
Eehiiieur steam-ship, in \\ liieh I came from Ilona, had i*:one again 
thither, ami, coming back, rcacbcd Algiers on the second day of tlie 
stoim. Never shall 1 forget my sensations at scciiiu; this gallant vessel 
engaged in a combat with the elements, which every siiectator regarded 
as utterly hopeless. The spray thishe<l over lier so as to make, us 
believe at times that her hull avus irrecoverably under water. Again 
she rose in sight, but again the ruiliaii waves, like assassins slioulilering 
their victim, whirled her back from her course. 'Jo think she had 
human beings on board was suUiciently painful ; but to those, who had 
ae(|iiaintances and fiiends among the seemingly devoted sulli revs, the 
sjiectaclc Avas heart-rending. jMir my own jiart, I had had lint a short 
aeipialntancc Avith (he otUeers ot the Felaireur; but they had shown 
me every po^siMe civility, and 1 felt fur them a*' for friends. At last, 
*iii ‘ijiite ol all diJlicnhie.'^ they got to anchor ulF Ca]>c Matifou; but it 
Avas still imceitain tliere Avlietlier her anchorage would continue firm, or 
the ship's limhei.s k<*e]> together. Kinnonr says that the highest mariiu; au- 
thoiity at Ali;ieis .-ignalUd a command to them loiun in upon the sands 
of (’ape. MatHbu, about a league bcloAv the town; an older wliicli was 
tantamomit to bidding them droAvn themselves, 'i’he captain, howe.vcr, 
kncAv better: he. rode at anchor till the, tempest somewhat abated, and 
at last succeeded in getting into Algiers. llap[)ily no lives were lost on 
board the Eclaiieiir; but slic could only be hiought in in a state so 
ncaily ajiproaching to a wreck, that it has not been thoiighl expedient 
to repair Iicr. She is Knglish built; and I doubt if Fn icli caipentcrs 
are ii]) to tbe skill of repaiiing a steamer, lie this as it may, the uu- 
fortunate captain, tlioiigh there is not a shadow of reilcction on his cha- 
racter, lelains only his rank in the service, and, for the present, Joses 
his livelihood. 

During those terrible da\s — you may easily suppose that Ave had. 
scarcely any other subject of interest or conversation in Mr. St. .jolin’s 
house than the fate of our fellow- creatures at sea — one of liis beautiful 
little daughters, about seven )eavs old, came to her mother in the crisis 
of the danger, and said, Avith tears in her eyes, “ Mamma, 1 wish to ])ray 
for these sullerers «i i,be ships, but I knoAv not hoAV to compose a prayer 
— d(» put w'ords together for me that I may get tlieni by hoait, and pray 
to God for the ])oor people.” 

Noav that tile storm is overblown, I have leisure to deliberate Avliat I 
shall next do witli my humble self. As I Avish to see as miicli as pos- 
sible of the Algerine Uegenev, I should gladly venture once more into the, 
inland country as far as C’onstantina, if it Avcrc ])ossil)lc either to travel 
unprotected, or to find a protecting convoy : but it would have been 
safer fifty years ago than it is jit present for any European to have jieac- 
trated so far from the coast as Cuiistaiitiiia. My object must therefore 
be to get to Oran, the furthest Avestern point of the Kcgcncy of Avhich 
the French have taken possession, since it is accessible by sea. The sea, 
however, has of late left no very seducing impression on my mind ; and 
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although at the moment T am writing lie 'reminds me of tlie glorious 
words of yEschylus, 'rr'jvr'ujy re yjjijLut'jjy — 

whilst <iis waves “ interminably wreathe tlicir crisped smiles yet I 
cannot think of imrncHiatcly trusting myself to his hospitality, and 
shall accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. 


Lf.ttku XX. 

I oonlil easily transcribe for you long comparative statements of the 
expenses and I lie rcceijits of the French Colonial Government here, as 
well as tables of the shipping, and of the exports and imports of all the 
])orts in the Regeney ; and if the colony were in a ttCitled condition, such 
docnincnts, though dry reading, would be well worth sludyitig as means 
of solving tlie grand iiroblem, namely, w'hat profit will Frai.''e make hy 
her eotujnest of Algiers? Things, however, are not in a setth*d condi- 
tion. I have still, to he sure, the same general impression tliat their 
national pride will induce the French to retain the coiiniry, and to pene- 
trate from its liltonil into its interior as far as they can ; and 1 liave still 
a further general belief, thathy good management a perspective of splen- 
did though remote advantages might be opcMced to France, and to the 
civilized w'oild at large, from the Fiencli possession of the Regency. But 
yon must take this ojiinion as a guess, not as a dogma; for 1 repeal that 
things are not in a settled condition. The public feeling of France itself, 
as to the ad\isableneps of retaining Algicis, is divided between pnde 
and frugality; and how the struggle is to end will depend njion many 
contingencies. Among these we may reckon the chief one to he the 
balance of accounts from year to j'ear, as to the expenses and rcceijits 
of the colony. Let ns hear then, perhaps you will say, how iiiiieh on 
the one haml tlic colony costs Fiance for soldiers and the civil adminis- 
tration ; and on the otic r liaiid, how much it yields in tlic shape of cus- 
toms, tolls, taxes on markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the cxjiense of the Freiicli army in Algiers, ihat must depend 
upon its number. At tlie time I write, the oflicers whom f liavc eoti- 
suhed conijiulc it, generally, at 23,000 f. Take that estimate, and 
compute tlie exjiense of every soldier at 35/. a-year, and the result 
will he S()5,0()0/. sterling. But when I recollect the fact that a 
Jlritlsli War Minister once cxjiresscd to me his belief, that what with 
ordnance, liospita's, nflicering, uccontremeiits, ammnnition, &e., our 
sohliers cos not less to the nation than 80/. annually ]>cr head, 1 cannot 
believe that I'Vance maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
things included, at le.^s than one-half that sum. The cxjxniso, therefore, 
to France in ihe event of her being obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting 
men in tlie Regency, would excce - a million sterling a-year, besides 
the cost of her civil government, 

Query, Wrnild this force be sufficient to overrun the country, and to 
keep possession of it? I am no military man, but I would stake my life 
on the truth of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon 
himself, if alive, would demand double that iiiimbcr. It is wandering 

♦ May a thoasaiid cin-ses light <m the German critic wlio first substituted 
for y*.>,eL(rfiet ill this illimitable passage of the Prometheus ! 

t Moiis.Geoty de Ihissy states the whole effective force of the army at 31,410 on 
the 1st of Juiiuary, 1034. 
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from the question to talk of tlio British retaining llinclostan with twenty 
and sonic odd thousand British troo|)s ; for the Kab^les and Awihs arc 
not Hindoos, and we liave 200,000 native JneJian troops of the most 
warlike caste in our service. No doubt the I 'uiich might keep hold of 
• Algiers, Oran, Boiigia, and Bona, and a few miles round those cities, 
with 15,000 men. But who knows what their policy will be in this 
respect ? and who therefore can set Ic the question of what the military 
expense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at least of wide 
calculation, how much the possession of Algiers >viil cost France in ♦he 
way of pecuniary outlay. The Colony may ere long cost her half a mil- 
lion sterling a-year, or it may cost her two millions. This contin- 
gency depends on other contingencies; and J should say the same thing 
of the profits that may result and partially meet that outlay. Suppose 
I tell you, for instance, on the authority of Gcnty de Bussy, that the 
French Colonial Covcriiment of Algiers dcrivefl from all its resources in 
the colony, namely, from the public domains, tlie custom-house dues, the 
^post-ollice, (he police fines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the 
impositions on the native^; and some other items, the sum of 1,144,(5(54 
francs and 78 centimes, within the first six months of the last year, 
1834 — and, hy fair ealculation, double that sum during the entire year: 
still, how far is this information from guiding us to a certain conclusion 
as to how much may he the future receipts of the colony ? The iinpor- 
tation customs depend considerably on the size of the army; the iiills 
and exportation duties depend on the friendliness or hostility of the 
natives. Every thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about which 
conjecture must go to sea without a star or a compass. 

4’hc first profit which France derived from the conquest of Algiers was 
the couliscation of the Bey’s treasury; and to this acijuisition 1 can sec 
no fair ohjcction, conceiving, as 1 do, that her attack on the pirate chief 
was jicrfeetly justi liable; yet, still it behoved her to use her viclory on 
the ])riuoiples of civilized nations, and sacredly to rcsjiect the faith of 
treaties. Have the French done this? Ceitainly not ! They have 
seized on some profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 
they show a mean hankering after other extortions, which they have 
neither the effrontery to execute, nor the conscientiousness to forego. I 
say this as a man, and not as an Englishman ; for England, although 
her colonial jndicy has been generally wdser than that of France, has no 
right to call hcrscll* swdess in Africa — as the hapless Caflres can bear 
witness : but I have a right to speak on this subject as a citizen of the 
world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of vMgicrs to the French, tlic 
I)ey was permitted to dcjiart willi all his private property. By the words 
‘‘ richessrs peisonncl/es,^^ in the second article of the treaty, it was no 
doubt indicated that he was to leave behind him his state- treasures, 
which were jmblic iwopcrfy ; but it was announced distinctly, that all 
the inhabitants, civil and military, were to be protected in their jiroperty, 
trade, industry, and religion. Surely, hy any honest interpretation of 
this treaty, the Tinks remaining at Algiers came within its protection ; 
but the French had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when the Go- 
vernor, General Bounnont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks— 
tore them from their wives and families — and, putting them on ship- 
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board, caused them to be transported out of the country. It was 
rumovfed that those Turks were conspiring against the French, hut as 
Sidy Hamdun, in rclathig this affair, very justly remarks — “ Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had possessed arms, ammunition, 
artillery, the castle of the Cassnba, and otlicr forts — they had an arni> 
and treasures to support them, and the Jieys of tlie jn-ovinces on their 
side: yet, wit4 all these a<l vantages, they had preferred surrendering 
to France to contimiiiig a hopeless struggle. Now that tlie tables 
were turned — now that they w'erc without arms, amnuiuition, or a 
single stronghold — how improbable it is tliat men with brains in 
their hcjids should think of icgaining in ihcir fdaiess what they had 
given up in their strength!” But there was a nnuour of a con- 
spiracy brought to General Jiourmont by some of the Jo. 'cst scum of 
the Jews and Mussulmiiiis, wdio were paid for their espiouiiagc — and w^c 
•all know the skill of .s])ies to forge treason where they cannot find it. 
Ill S(» grave a matter, how ever, as the hanishrnciit of those men, justice 
deniandeil proofs and not riunnur — and of proof or public trial not a 
shadow was exhibited in their case. In lS.'t2, tlie Finich, lor the iirsL 
time, ileclaved, that they had ilocuments of ^ native conspiracy, which 
the then Governor General, a most impartial judge to be sure, considered 
nutheiitic ; and by a charitaldy strained inference it was concluded, that 
all Turks whatsoever must have been concerned in it. Fven granting 
that conclusion, liow'cver, it is clear that those I'lirks were coiidemiied 
an4 jniuislicd two years before a little of proof Avas alleged against 
them. 

When the tri-color W’as substituted for the white Hag at Algiers, the 
natives found no amendment in the colour of French domination. Tiie 
first decree of Geiievri! Clause), dated tlic 8th of September, puts under 
sc(|uestratiun the effee which liad belonged to the laic Dey —(by these 
effects is meant imruovcalde property, for the public Ireasiiiy had 
already been sccun'd) — the cHccts also of the Beys, or provincial gover- 
nors, as well as those of the departed Turks, and the funds of a corpora- 
lion, called that ol Mecca and Medina. A second decree of tlu‘ same 
Governor, dated December 7, 18, '-10, seque.slrates tlic liouses, magazines, 
manors^', and esiahlishmciits of all descriptions wliatsoever, the revenues 
of which are ajqiropriatcd to tlie inos(|iies, or wdiich may have any other 
special approprialicms. 

The de( rcc, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not only ou the im- 
moveable property of tlic l)e\, which was a jiu-tifrable seizure, and on 
tliat of the Beys, which, for aught that I know', was also cxeiisahle, but 
on tlie properly of the deported Turks, and on that of all corporations — 
civil or religious — including even charitable institutions — a proceeding of 
gross iniquity. In Septcmljcr, 1831, a new decree was issued by the 
then Governor for seq^uestrating the estates of all absent Turks, wdthout 
hinting at the slightest discrimination betw'cen those who might be 
guilty or innocent. It is no wonder that the Baron Pichon, who appears 
a uniform advocate of the rights of the* natives, should reprobate the 
above decrees* but I am agreeably surprised to find his opponent, 
Monsieur Gen ty de B ussy, making a liberal confession on the same sub- 
joe^^ and blaming the decree for making no distinction bctw'ecii the 

' * 1 thus generally interpret the word “censives,” which means manors cutiiled 
to quit'ients. 
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guiltless and the convicted refugees. Monsieur Gcnty dcB ussy, accord- 
ing to all accounts that I have heard of him, is not particularlj^ ^roiihled 
with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too shrewdift man to be an out-and- 
out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. lie modities, nevertheless, 
bis censure of the decree by remarking that, in as far as it aiiplicd to 
"“’urks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly law- 
ful, since tlicy were, in a fail sense of the word, traitors. But 1 deny this 
position of M. Gcnty de Bussy. Traitors ” means persflns who owe alle- 
giance, and luive renounced it. If, after tlie French bad taken Algiers, 
they had treated the Turks with common Jn>tice, they would have oved 
them allegiuiieo; but what allegiance had France a right to claim fioixi 
men whom she dragged from their homes ami gardens and drove into ba- 
TiibhineiU, without a shadow of proof or the show of a trial? The French 
wTie the traitors, and not they. It is well known that, for several days 
after the capture of the city, the Turks were insulted, kicked, ami spit 
upon by the Jews wherever they found them. The poor Turks met 
ill a body in order to jietitioii tlu French Governor for protection, and 
they sent Jiirn a deputation to prefer their prayer ; hut, hy a sad fatality, 
Hhey chose for deymties #ornc men who were cither the spies of Bour- 
iiiont, or at least who speculated on being rewarded for discfivering new 
symptoms of Turkish treason; and those wretches, instead of bearing 
till' yi(‘tition of the 'Turks, went and told him that the 'liirks had con- 
gregated in Older to raise an insurrection. This fact has been repeatedly 
stated to me hy Moors, who wcie no friends of the Turks, and by im- 
partial foreign consuls. And this was bringing civilization into Africa, 
to try men hy spies, ami to condemn them without a lu aring! 

M. Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too mncli in partially apologiz- 
ing for the above decn'c, hy alleging that there were guilty us well as 
imiocciit Turks among the absentees, A\hose estates wete, sequestrated. 
None of the absent Turks — whether they had been dragged on ship- 
hoard to he deported, or had Hed from Algiers in a panic, as I believe 
many of them did — cou/d he guilty of treason towards a poNver wdiicli 
had broken all faith wdtli them, and in which they owed no fealty. 
Allowing it even to he true, as the French publicly announced, that 
they had got iiidiihitahle documents, in 1832, of many Turks abroad 
being engaged in plots against the French, and call this treason, if you 
will--- still it is a treason proved a year later than the infamous decree 
which seipiestrated all Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go 
fartlier, and suppoae Lhat, in 1832, there was not one uutreasoiiable Al- 
gerine Turk among the absentees, still wliat caused their absence, and 
what drove them into treason? It was French injustice; and the 
French, forsooth, arc to punish the crime which they have themselves 
created ! I am told, however, by Frenchmen who, w'ithout justifying, 
would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees of gover- 
nors are not laws till confirmed hy the Home-Government; and that 
the banished Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestra- 
tions removed — but that they jire barbarians, and have no notion of legal 
appeals ! But, verily, this argument is worse than a barefaced 
mockery of justice. Docs any man believe that these Turkish gen- 
tlemen, robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their estates, will eve r 
be restored to them? — I do not. -w.r— 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these beautiful villas, 
thus wrenched from their owners, have yielded but little profit to the 
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wrcnchers. They arc pVinclpally occupied by the military, and the 
French soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, have 
made Ae houses uninhabitable to all future tenants by cutting up 
the wood- work in order to make their fires. Some destruction in 
this way was unavoidable, but the troops amuse themselves with super- 
fluous tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves; 
a ndhe laughing corporal, who said to me, “After all, we are a sad set 
of fellows : I frtiind my camaradcs, les sinycx diahlos^ one day cutting 
down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and for what ])urposc do you think — w hy, 
to get at a bird’s nest : but they got no living birds, for the nestlings 
were all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Devs, the Beys, and 
the banished Turks comes all under the title of the “Nr^'onal Domain, 
or public property and it would seem that the French are disposed to 
give a sweeping extent of signification to that term : for the decrees of 
some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate the nroperty of native 
corporations, civil as well as religious. The idea ol sequestrating reli- 
gious funds has struck the French themselves as so impolitic and 
faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a w,ise man, deprecated the 
fulfilment of those decrees. But, for my own part, I can sec nothing 
more unjustifiable in the scc\ucstration of funds belonging to civil cor- 
porations Ihuii of those belonging to cnr])orations that arc religious. 
Algiers capitulated on a promise that the property, the commerce, and 
the iiuliistry of its inhabitants should be protected ; and what sort of 
protection is this, wdiicli sequestrates the property of even civil corpo- 
rations.^ I grant, no doubt, that there is something more glaringly 
impolitic in ahirming the natives about their religious corporations than 
about their lay ones ; but the essential injustice is the same. 

You w'ill be surpnsf’d, perhaps, to hear of corporations’ vested riglits 
and funds, proceeding from legacies for religions and cliarilable pur- 
poses, having been re.specled from age to age among a peo])lc so des- 
potically governed the Algerines. But there were limits to the 
despjilism even of Dey of Algiers. It is true that when he took a 
fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded in getting it removed 
from liis shoulders; and afterwards he took the same care of the 
beheaded man’s property that the conscientious bird takes of the 
silver spoon in the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the 
Dey could only be a civil aud not a religious robber. The Moors 
and the Turks in all the Regencies of Barbary, like all true believers 
in Mahometan countries, bad a number of public foundations, both for 
piety and practical charity, which were enriched, from lime to time, 
J>oth by gifts and legacies. Over ♦hese foundations Religion threw its 
guardian and Deys and Pashas were compelled to hold them in 

veneration. 

The most important of these institutions is that of Mecca and Me- 
dina: — “It contributes to the expense of supporting mosques in those 
sacred cities ; it distributes charity to the poor, and it makes advances 
to Mussulmans,” says Genty de Bussy, who wish to go as pilgrims 
to Mecca.” But it is strange, considering the general clearness and 
accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, after he has made this state- 
men'.., referring us to a document which contradicts it, on the subject of 
pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to the Mufti of 
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Altriers respecting that endowment, togcther^itli ttlfe''<mswers given 
to those questions. 

One of the questions is, “ Do the Mvssulmmis of Algiers who go 
on/z pilgrimage receive any assistance from ikti endowment of Mecca 
i vVm/ Medina f The answer is. simply, No, 

Ss^ The only way in which I can reconcile thi" seeming discrepancy, 
between De Bussy’s statement and the document to which he refers, is 
by su])posing that poor Mussulnmns accidentally conning to Algiers 
from the holy cities may have been assisted to return home thither out 
of the IVIecca and Medina fund; in which case, liowcver, those ])aupcrs 
could hardly be called pilgrims from Algiers. 

But the most curir)us fact that meets us in the examination of the 
Oukils, i, e. the stcwjirds of this Mahometan fund, by the French “ In- 
tend ant civil is, tliat Christians as well as Mussulmans were the 
objects of its charity. 

Question put by the Intendant: — “ In distributing the alms of this 
endowmicnf, do you establish distinctions among the poor, or are the 
distributions made indiscriminately to all who ])icsent themselves?” 

^ Answer: — “Aliihs are distributed to each according to the misery 
and destitution of the ajifflicaiit ; and the circumstances of the applicant 
arc inquired into and appreciated hy the Oukd.” 

Another question : — “ Arc there fixed periods for the distributions, 
and how are they regulated?” 

Answ'cr: — “There are fixed periods for the distribution of alms; 
namely, the mornings of Monday and Tuesday. The poor arc divided 
into three classes ; namely, the men, the women, and the Christians — 
each of the throe classes receives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century — honour he to his memory ! 
— bequeathed a large sum to be laid out in bread for the. Christian slaves 
on that day of the week when their allowance of food w.is the scantiest. 
Tt was probably to the religious protection of the above endowment 
that he confided his legacy. 

Well, whilst 1 know your heart is thankful that there arc some re- 
deeming traits in the Algerine character, let me %ot unintcntioiicdly 
lead you to too much indignation at the French, from supposing that 
they have cut off every stream of charity towards the poorest class of 
the natives. No : — the Baron Pichon describes the twicc-a-wcck dis- 
tributions of alms which he had himself seen ; and which, I am confi- 
dent, are sfill continued, though I have not witnessed them. At these 
distributions the OnRil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of 
perhaps Iw'o thousand iiidigeiits — mostly women carrying or leading, 
infants — defiles before him ; and a pittance — would that 1 could say 
it was more, of about a sou and a half is doled out to each individual. 
In the olden time, when a sheep cost hut fifteen-pcncc at Algiers, this 
sum was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to the scantiest parish 
charity in England; but now that piiccs are raised, it is no wonder 
that the mendicants look gaunt. M. Pichon certainly means that this 
charity conics out of the Mcecr. endowment, for he says that the sur- 
plus, after the beggars have been served, is turned into the public trea- 
sury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order that the funds ori- 
ginally intended for a religious purpose may not be perverted from t^ir 
destination and employed in jiaying for intrigues and insurrections 
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against the French. W\h equal justice and humanity the Baron re- 
marks that the enemies of l‘\aiice, who are abroad among the Mussul- 
mans, tjould, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fomenting 
native discontents more cflieacious than this iniquitous detention* 
funds appropriated to religion. Tlie French entered Algiers on I'ft 
faith of the national religion being sacredly protected; but this tribu^. 
to Mecca is a vital part of Ishimism. It is very well to talk of Maho- 
metan su])erstiuon, and if the people of Algiers slunild choose to become 
Protestant Mahometans let them get rid, if they will, of the tribute; but 
the French, without ]»crjuring themselves, cannot interfeic with the tri- 
bute as it IS now eslablished. And bo it remarked that, in outraging the 
religion of a Mussulman, you ar|8t interfering merely with bis super- 
stitious dogmas, but with the whole sources of his moi J consolations. 
The Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jiirisjn-iidence ; the 
coinjiass that guides his actions in this world as well as his hopes 
towards the next. 

It is but fair to sa}’, that although I despair of ever seeing justice 
done to the expatriated Turks, I Iiave ho})es that the sequestration of 
the covjjoration-funds will not he universally and ])ermanently sanc- 
tioned hy the French. Baron Piehon says, “That the scquestratifui on 
properties hninntj special approprialions is only partial and nominal ; 
that the funds for siqiporting the mosques of Algiers, for example, have 
never been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though the mime 
of mosques reminds me that one of the largest in the city was demolish(‘fl 
hy the French, and another converted into a Catholic church (of course 
without consulting the inhabitants), yet for the former proceeding, 
violation of the treaty as it was, one can allow something like a pallia- 
tion in looking at the improvement which it has made upon Algiers. 
The demolition of the mosipie and its adjacent buildings has enlarged 
the only public rnark'-L-placc in this gloomy city, and opened a view 
from it tow^ards tlie sea ; it lias therefore made the town healthier as 
well as pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African Commission 
continues,* I shall^not consider the question of the sequestrations as 
hopelessly at rest. 

But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of having 
generally spoken with truth and candour on this subject, I cannot ipiite 
agree with him, that the French Government stands exculpated in tlie 
whole alfair. “ I’he French Government,” he says, “ has novn' given 
its sanction to all the decrees of the. Cienerals-iu-chief, or to the acts of 
the inlendanls at Algiers.” This is a vague sort of exculpation. It 
may he that no one act of the French Government has sanctioned all the 
decrees of the Governors — at oner veep; but in September, 1831, did 
not the French Ministcr-of-War send to Algiers an order for the sale of 
all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of the proj)erty 
appropriated for the mosques of Mecca and Medina ? IIc made no other 
exception to Claiisel’s decree of the 7th of December, 1830, which 
sequestrated the houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments 
wlmtsoever, under what title soever, havimj special approprialions. 
After this order of the War-minister, it is needless to speak of the 
French Government never having sanctioned those iniquitous seques- 

Board appointed to inquire into the state of the African colony, and to give 
in reports on the subject to Governmeiitt 
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(rations ; but it is singular to find Mens. Pfchoii, just after he has 
admitted the existine: seijucstratioii to be in part only nominal, imme- 
diately adding, “ 3Iais Ir sctjunstre existe sur tnvn^ do 3lJi'(jue cl 
^ ^Modina.^* If he means anything by this sequ' stration, lie surely means 
iifjtnat it is real, and not nominal. 

^ TIic truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery of corporution 
propel ty at Algiers, the French ainhoritics on the spot have been about 
as timid as tliosc at home, when they came to the piuctical jiuint of 
executing the decrees of 1 930 and 1 k'll . Moiis.de Hussy himself is 
ainiisingiy honest on this subject; I cannot but laugh wJien I find him 
confessing, “ The sc(|ueFtration in Africa is (juite a measure of exception, 
{une fw^urc ton! cxt ryitonnclle ) — a measure of jiuhlic safety, in opposi- 
tion to law {rtramfore drnit)^ and which policy alone could make 
advisable.” In other words, the apologist might have said, that, under 
certain circumstances, honrstif in not iho ho^i. poiir^ — bvf poliaj ts the 
htnieslif. 

Tlic CiovcniorV decree of llio .Otli of June, though iiiadc jmblic, and 




snpjjortcd Iiy a ministeriiil deci'.ion that came snbsc(picntly fiom Paris, 
has not received an entiii^ execution. “ At no period,” he adds, “ have 
the rules of scfpiestration been rigorously a]>plie(l, <vid il onlt/ with a 
sort of (naidihj und (/ropifuj that //love who are cfi()(ifjod in this bun- 
70''’ i* how if(OH' 

Noav, F'rciiclimen, if you will be rogues, put a bold fiiee uyion tbe 
business. Do as ue did in Fngland: wben we beanl of the Cn Hies 
being rolibed of their cows, and bayoneted by our brave soldicis, our 
IMembers of Parliament went down to the House and maiiitaiiied that 
the Oatl res had been too mercifully used ; but you «are mealy-inoutlied 
ill this affair, and grope about ui a game of biiiid-maii s buff at 
cheat ery. 

Yet tlie French have, nndoubledl3% done some good at Algiers; and 
ns I luive deali so freely witli their ileliiupieueics, it will be but fair, in 
my next Le'llcr, to describe to you some of tlieir Tiislltutioiis which pro- 
mise to foster civilization, and, like tlie red streaks in ibo sky after a 
stoimy evening, bcs])eak a pleasant to-morrow . 


Letter XXI. 

Before I-inention a few French institutions, which may be considered 
as the seeds of civilwatioii in Africa, allow me to advert to some specu- 
lations which I find in that shrewd writer Gcnty de Bussy, respecting 
the advantages which thi.s colony might derive from fostering a religious 
and commercial intercourse between it and Arabia. 

Tlic ]ulgri mages to Mecca have been in all ages ot Islamism a prin- 
cipal bomi between IMabometau nations. It is but fair to believe that 
the promotion of piety was not the only object which the legislator had 
in view when he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he 
meant to civilize them by tri^de as well as to cement them by religion. 
At all events, in point of fact, commerce sprung up out of this religious 
institution. ^ ^ 

A great mauv Mahometans used to visit Mecca both from the Regen- 
cies of Barbary^nnd more Western Africa, and returned to thoir Ji-mes 
with a halo of sanctity acquired by their pilgrimage which placed them . 
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distinctly in the highep^rade of society. They re-entered their native 
cities in formal triumph: — grand functionaries and sovereigns them- 
selves were the lirst to >vclcome them witli lioiiour and to heap them with 
presents; processions went out to meet them and flowers were strev'- 
before them on their path. Gciity dc Bussy remarks, as if it wer^ ‘a 
reproach to Christianity, that only a few Christians, and those fev:' 
merely from curiosity, visit Jerusalem, wliilst multitudes of Mahometans 
flock to Mecca fiom ))iety; but this establishes nothing as to the com- 
parative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Ihlgriinage to Jerusa- 
lem is no where (Mijoincd in the Gospel of Clirist, nor even jcccmi- 
merided by him; — lie [irononiiced his kingdom to be not of this world, 
lie came, therefore, to sanctify tlie earth in a spiritual not a material 
sense — not. like bigots falsely calling themselves his followers — wlio liold 
up their hands to consecrate some spot of dirt and clay, oi .'he stones and 
sticks that arc built over it. His mission was to cleanse aiifl consecrate 
the pure immortal substance of the human soul : — hence, pure Christi- 
anit) is exalted and ])Iiilosophical; — it enjoins no reverence to earthly 
localities or to earthly relics. 

With these conceptions of the superiority of phristian over Mahomc- " 
tan faith, I deny not jour right to dispute ab'^traetedly the propriety 
of fa\ouring Mahometan jiilgrimagcs to Mecca. But take the 
question practically, and let me ask you if llicrc he any ])roha- 
hility of bringing these Arabs and Kahyles to be pure, /. e., philoso- 
phical Christians ? There is none. You might make Me.thodists and 
jumpers of sonic of them, hut that would not he making them pure 
Cliristians. Were you to suggest that, at all events, we ought to 
cleanse them of their Mahometan superstition, T should say no; for their 
Mahometanism, at least, keeps them sober — and until )ou can make 
them ]uire Christians, better make them the best Mahometans you cun 
than leave them irrational and irreligious harhurians. Such is almost 
the case of many of tli* Kabjlcs and Arabs. A sensible Moor of 
Algiers assured me that, for want of intercourse with more civilized be- 
lievers, whole native tribes, though believers in the Koran, arc only 
nominal jMalionietans, and in practice fierce and ininioval savages. 
Therefore, I say, make the best Mahometans that you can of the AfVi- 
caiis ; and the best way to civilize them is, to promote pilgrimages to 
Mecca and the commerce which from thence accrues. 

A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to join the caravans 
tliat set out from Morocco, and which, traversing thq. sea of sand from 
west to east, c;ime at last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. But the 
Arabs, who are called Fellahs, z. r?., lliosc who cultivate the fertile 
plains inclosed between the ramifications of the grand chain of moun- 
tains to tlie south; as well as the Kahvlcs, tlie iiidoniitalile masters of 
the crests of Mount Atlas, and, in fine, the iiihabitaiils of the cities and 
villages in the northern part of the Regency, when they wish to make 
the Mecca pilgrimage, come down to the principal ports of the coast, 
from whence they freight vessels for Alexandria. 

Algiers has thus been nrcustoined to see, every year, several ships 
depart with pilgrims for the oast; and when any distinguished person was 
of the company, the Dcy gave them his own vessels to conduct them. 

. tliat it would be the best policy of the French to remove 

every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from hence to Mecca. They 
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Oiiglit’ to equip ships for eouvcying the pilgj/ins to Egypt at stated 
2)erio(ls. The expense of their conveyance, IVf. Genty tie Bussy thinks, 
might be defrayed out af tlie funds of tho Mecca and Medina InstitiUioii. 
^ have already quoted the evidence of tliat writA* against himself with 
J'.Siird to those funds having been ever appropriated to tlie assistance 
^pilgrims going to the holy shrine from Algiers ; but it is of little im- 
portance from Avhat source the French might deri\e the money advanced 
to pilgrims — for supposing them to he helped only as far as Egypt, the 
cost would be trifling; and in order to defray the rest of tlicir journey, 
us well as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of in the 
cast, the devout Moslems would be obliged to bring tlic products of 
their jiastorul industry to the markets of Algiers, ancl thus to supply 
the Frciicli abundantly with jirovisions, as well as to purchase their 
goods imported from Europe. 

It would be supreme policy in the Frencli to foster this intercourse 
between vMgiers and Aral)ia ; and to concert means not only for giving 
the pilgrims a comfortable de])arture, but an equally comfortable return. 
Formerly, the pilgrims had covered jilaces for stowung their mercliari- 
ilises at Algiers, as well as fountains of ruiuiing water for refreshing 
their hea.^ts. Tlie suburb of Bab-Azouii once contained many of these 
earavanscries, but since the coiupiest they have disap])earcd and been 
replaced by military barracks and hospitals. It was important, no 
doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged ; but it is equally so that they 
slioiild be fed, and the best w^ay to feed them is to attract the Arabs to 
the French markets. 

The French Government lias been grossly inattentive to this subject. 
One would not wdsh tlicm, to be sure, to imitate in all roKspccts our ])oIicy 
with regard to tlie superstitions of India, in dealing with those of 
Algiers. It was carrying our complaisance too far to permit the 
burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as general policy 
to respect the native faitli — and to restrain none of its in nocuous prac- 
tices. The only thing I ever heard said in favour of the J'Vciieh among 
the Moors was, that tliey thanked them for not allowing proselytizing 
fanatical preachers of Christianity to come amongst tliem. If such 
missionaries were allowed to settle here, their llrst converts w'ould he 
the lowest scum of the people, w Jio would embrace Cliristianity for th» 
sake of getting drunk. 

One certain hlcasing which w-c have a right to look for from the 
seltleineiit of the French in Africa, is the impovlatioii of medical and 
surgical art. It i^r~h'ue that the Maliometan doctrine of fatalism is 
Opposed to the healing seience, ])ut avc have a proof that that opposition 
is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at one time the first 
medical school in the w'oild; and in truth there is no superstition that 
can entirely (iradicale man’s instinctive desire to have his death post- 
poned, and his sickness mitigated. It is but fair to confess tliat tlie 
natives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of encourage- 
ment for European doctors to settle amongst them ; on the contrary, 
several w ho had opened shops* at Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibit- 
ing rainbows of coloured bottles in their w'indows, and pounding innu- 
merable stulTs for the Libyan bowels, have been obliged to return for 
want of patients. It is true, moreover, that tlic simple habits of the 
barbarians make tliem more independent of doctors than tHb wiil'e- 
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(Iriiiking Eui^>»ans arc' generally apt to be ; for, though Apollo may he 
the God of physicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly provides tliem 
with customers. Nevertheless the natives have several disorders to 
which they are peculiarly subject, and which no temperance can avoid, 
or indeed which abstemion&uess itself tends to aggravate. Thusi*’'' 
the fevers arising from marshy miasmata, wine has been often foil iuv 
an eflicacious medicine. I ought further to remark that almost all 0 
KabUcs and Arabs who have come in contact with the I'lciich at 
Algiers have sfiiown no reluctance to being relieved in a Krciich hos- 
pital. They overcome their scruples of fatalism by arguing thus : “ It 
was fated that 1 should be sick; — it was fated that I should be carried 
to the French hospital; — it was fated that the French doctor should 
feel my ])ulsc, and make me show my tongue ; — -it was fated that his 
ap])rentice should bring me drugs that A\eie to pasc through my body, 
and restore me;— -all tliis was the will of God, or else ii "oiild not have 
happened.” 

In speaking of disorders at Algiers, I ought rather to call them dis- 
orders incidental to the country, than peculiar to it, or inseparably con- 
nected with the climate. The climate of the Regency is noxious only in 
particular parts. I believe Algiers itself to lie us healthful as the most 
of the towns in Europe. The sultriness of summer tliroughont the 
wliole Regency is mitigated by north winds that come across the Me- 
diterranean, as well as by the south-w'esters which, traversing the table- 
lands oil the double chain of mount Allas, refresh the atmosphcM C wdth 
the breath of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else where there are 
marshes, there are fevers. The Pontine maishevS as well as those around 
Mantua, and on the plains of Sardinia,— nay, the coasts of Holland 
and Fissex — liave but too much febrile celebrity ; and in like manner 
the evaporation from numerous swainjiy tracts on the Metidja jilaiu 
along the river Arratch, in face of the bouthern and easleni lino of the 
French cantonments, h .’.e been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The 
natives themselves who arc enlisted as Zouaves in the French service 
sutler also from this marsh fever; but it is remarkable in how small a 
degree comparatively w ith the French. Niue out of ten Frenchmen arc 
^ized with it, hut only one. out of four of the natives : the African 
Zouaves arc also more speedily cured of it than FiUropcans and arc less 
subject to renewed attacks. 

But there is nothing incurable in the swampiness of Abe Melidja. 
That j)lain, by a little industry, might be brought, (^04:0 more to deserve 
the name which it once derived from a young and beautiful princess. 
By digging channels for its moisture, and by embank iiig its principal 
river, it would soim he converted from the head of Medusa to the hreatli 
and bloom of Ilebc. The same may be said as to the perfect practica- 
bility of making Bona itself more healthful. Ilunian industry is God’s 
vicegerent, in sanifizinfj, if I may dare to coin a word, the earth wt 
tread, and the air we breathe. The Frcncli intend to drain all the 
accessible marsiics of the Regency — I hope they will neither trifle willx 
this design, nor abandon it; for humanity at large is interested in their 
civilizing this part of Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory 
in merely intending well, for hell itself tlicy say is paved with good 
i»teQtios:ks. 
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Lettera from the Sovlh, 

) » 

TliQ Arabs rtienii<el\C5i,‘ ah I lia\ehaul, arc begiiiiiina to o])tii their 
e\th to the blchsiiigh ol the healing ail. I have 1 eioie me a liM — name 
and ^uinaine, oi all tin* niaUh and itinalLS vho lone Ufcntil nic- 
(htal tuatiiKiit in in the huit,e()n-inajor ot jhe Z(»ua\(h fn the 
i'K^tli'. nt Alauli, Apiil, and May ot 'fhe nundjLi ol patients 

-74, ol ^\Iluln weio cuied, 32 e( i niicd in llu‘ hoh])il.d 
vJJ. a laUi pait ol’ the \cai, and onlj 9 V(.ie lonnd jiiCMiiablc. Ihib 
j>i\(s one luait and hope as to iutine (udi/ation I '>'nh|oin a list 
ol the itl.ilive uuinbei ol the dibcas ‘s, as it loinis an nileustint; do- 
cuimnt in the natui*d histoi} ot the nati\e pojinlation. Ol AbhCChs 
by Conuistion, tluie ^^C 10 2 cahth ; ol ^leiital Alienation, 1 ; Ainaniotis, 
1; 'Vplulh'c, 2; A'-cilis Abdoimnalis, .‘i ; IhoneliUis, 1; Caiueions 
allot tion, 3; (’aiions Bones, 5; Pidnionaiy Oalaiilis, 2; (\ilaiact, J ; 
('(phalitis, 2 ; Impeded (’iieulation in the Lniibs, i ; Kiitt nli , ii, Ilpi- 
Icjis}, 1; Ciitaiiemih Ihnption, 1; hAtusto-^is, 2 ; Fevcib, 40, Inteiniit- 
Unt ones, 12; Quotidian ditto, 2; Pntiid ditto, 1 ; ])LStiiieti\e dilto, 1 ; 
Sul)ina\illaiy I istiila, 1 , BoiK, 1; Fluxion, 1 ; the Itch, 2; (lastii- 
Ijs, () ; (Ja5lio-(‘e])haluib, 1; Oahtio-Knkiiti^, 1; (lastio Fnenrmnulis, J; 
Inilaininalion ot the J^ivei, 1, ^t*llo^ls, Iniluinniatioii ol the Ma- 
t*ii\,(); ()))hthalini.i, 10;^lnllainnuition ullheK.\i,4, Pnenuumia, 3 ; 
Obsiinetioii of the Splet ii, 1 ; KhcuiuaUc Alleetions, 15; Sciatica, 1; 
Seoilmlie Allet tioii'*, 3 ; Sthimis, 1 , S^philitie AlUttionsjl; St ald- 
Ilcati, 21; Tumours, 2 ; Oleeis, ll; Uteiilib, 1. The hiiiplus of cases 
consisted ot Wounds, Contuhioiis, Fracluies and Soie*, the ic‘*iilt of 
accidciitb. 

Dunnj; the intmths of Apnl and May, 1831, thiil vonc Aiahs of htith 
SCM s, 1)1 at»eh \ai)uio liom eighteen luouthb lo t\Miit} \tais, have been 
vaei inated. 

Indepeuelently of tlitise patients nlio have heen attended lo hy the 
suif;eon-ma)oi of the /onaves, ami iijde]K ndt ntl\ also of then inililary 
hospital, the Fieneh have estabhshetl in Algieis a civil h »spiial as well 
as a dispeiisaiv. T«j the civil hospital aie atlniiltetl fieneh t t)ltjni''ts, 
Jt \\s, and Moslems, without dislinctioii. The inunbt'r of patient'*, since 
the opening ol the insLiUituni, in Augusi, 1832, tlown to the lirst of 
.lannan, IS'U, is slaktl hy Moii'*. Ciciilv tie Bm.-) a[ SlP. The innnbtr 
of deaths, 1 am soiiy to liiitl, has hecii vci v coiisitli lahle , but tin' caie 
that 1 “ taken ol the [hitients,— who cost the (loveininent on an avciagc 
little Uss than two shdiiugs a heat! pei dav, — and the gootl lepoit winch 
the Kahvles^aiid Aiahs who have he in iualetl in this asvliiin will nctcs- 
siuilv spieatl lliion^iut the Regency, imisl be dc-eivcelly benelicial to 
the Pit mil. 

WHiilst the French weie in ])os<?cssion of (’tileah, they lunnunely pio- 
jcctetl an litispiial lor lire Arabs; and what is etpuilly agii cable to 
relate, the Marabouts, tn saints of tlic connliv, sliowul a stioiig inleiist 
in the project. This is the true way to contpiei Aliiea. Of all apologue'^, 
that ol the siin and the wmd conlendiiig which should liist i*i.ike the 
tiavelkr open his cloak, best illusliates the means of eivili/ation ; and 
bow lieanlilul is the spectacle of chanty uniiing tho*.e wliom icligioii 
sepal at es! * 

At Oran and at Bona civil hospitals are alieady in a slate of fonn- 
ation. 

It is allowable also to hope that France will dilFuse moral aa well as 
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medical knowledge over Algiers. I told you, what I still believe, that 
the Algerine Moors arc a better-educated people than we generally suf)- 
posc tj^cni to be in Europe ; that is, that all their childn?ii learn to read 
and write, and many* of them to cast up accounts ; nay, I have met 
with Arabs and Kahyles who could write and calculate by ligurcs. 
it is not contradicting this tact to add to it that a Kuroj)can rhiUrac-^ 
quires infinitely niore by learning to read than a little Mussulman can -hj 
under the present native mode of education. Tlie Enro])can is taught 
language by grammar and principles ; the African here is taught only tlie 
words of the Koran — his master being too ignorant himself to explain 
even the dillerence between a noun and a verb. The Algerine peda- 
gogues are not cruel, and they abstain from one odious mode of Hagella- 
tion which still disgraces sonic of our school.s • but still the rod the 
sehoolmaster’s sec})trc in Algiers, though he llourislu'- it over the shoul- 
ders of Ills jmpils, instead of more exceptionable parts. 1 have been 
witness to an Inair’s tuition in an Algerine seliool. On my enlraiiee I 
found the schoolmaster and liis scholars all jnostiated in prayer u])on the 
groiiiid. 1 retired for some minutes until they had iinifchcd their devo- 
tions : on re-entering, I found the boys all squalteil, andliowing see-s;iw 
over their slates, some of them w^riting Arabic f’lniracl ms, and all of tlieni 
mumbling words wliicli of course were those of verses of the Koran. 
For a lonir time, all wimt on smoothly ; but at leriglh I recognizc^d the 
trutli of Juvenars remark, that the teacher has an arduous task in 
watching ht manus' jnirrnrvM, Tlie oriental gravity of the [lupils begun 
to relax, even to visible cacliinnation and audible til teinig. It was llieii 
that the school ma^lor went ahroiul, and by some well-timed hits lie 
restored them to a slate of serious and sec-saw mumbling over the 
Koran. 

I repeal to you my belief, that, there was no sneh tiling as the Lancas- 
tcriaii system of tuition discovertMl in Algiers by tlie ImciicIi, but ^.ehool.s 
of mutual instruction ).avc been established, early after the ron(|ui;sr, at 
Algiers, Oran and Bona. 'I’lio^e schools are open to the native chil- 
dren, both Jew'ish and INfussiilman. 

The following i.s no unpleasant stati.stic table of piililic tuition in the 
Regency, dated the first of .July, — 

At Algiers, taking in the village of J)e]hy-Tl)rahini, and at Oran and 
Bona, there are educated in gratuitous scliools, on the iniitnal-inslruetioii 
system, 317 imiiils, of whom a third are natives ; ts of the^e are stu- 
dents of tlie Aruoie. language. Of pruatc institutions of Mlueation (of 
course not gratuitous), there arc two for lioys, who fd'-ihem to the amount 
of 72 ; ami four for girls, three at Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils 
of w hich amount to 109. 

It is worth remarking that tlie xMoors show tliemsclves much move 
backward than the Jews in availing hemselvcs of the means of European 
instruction that have been thus opened up. This is a ])itv, no doubt, for 
the Moors ; but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will 
reap the advantage. 
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SONGS AND CHOUUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

MY T^EIGII HUNT. 

Roses. 

We aro blushing rosos. 

Bending with our fulness, 

'Midst our closo-capp’d sister buds 
AVtirmiiig the green coolness. 

Whiitsv)e*cr of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposes, 

Bhisi), and bosom, and sweet breath. 

Took a shape in roses. 

Hold one of us lightly, — 

See from what a slender 
Stalk we bow’r in heavy blooms. 

And louiidnoss rich and tender: 

Know you not our tmly 

Rival ll(j\v‘r — tiic hninan ? 

Loneliest wtdght on hglitest foot, 

Jov -abundant woman? 


I.IJLIES, 

We are lilies fair. 

The llower of virgin light; 

Nature held ns forth, and said, 

Li> ! my thoughts of white.” 

Kver .since then, angels 
Hold Us in their h inds ; 

You may sec them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stands. 

Like tlic garden's angels 
Also do we seem. 

And not the less for being crown’d 
Witli a golden dream. 

Could you see art>uiid iis 
The enamour'd air. 

You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing .so fair. 


Violets. 

We arc violets blue, 

l^^ir our sw'eclness found 
Ckirele.ss ni the mossy shades, 

1-ookiiig on the ground, 

Lo\e’.s dropp'd eyelids and a kiss, — 
Such our breath and biuenes.'» is. 
lo, the mild shape 

Huldcn hy J^ove's fears. 

Found us first i the sw.ard, when she 
For hunger stoop'd in tears. 
Wheresoe'er her lip sh(» sets,” 

Saul Jove, “ be breaths call'd Violets.” 
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Songs of the Flowers. 

SwebT'Briar. 

Wild-rose, Sweet-briar, Eglantine, 

All these pretty names are mine. 

And scent in every leaf is mine. 

And a leaf for all is mine ; 

And the scent — Oli, that's divine I 
Happy-sweet, and pungent-fine. 

Pure as dew, and pick'd as wine. 

As the rose in gardens dress'd 
Is the lady sclf-possess'd. 

I'm the lass in simple vest. 

The country lass whose blood's the best. 

Were the beams that thread the briar 
In tlui morn with golden fire 
Scented too, they'd smell like me. 

All Elysiaii pungency. 


POPPIKS. 

We are slumberous poppies. 

Lords of Lethe downs, « 

Some awake*, and some asleep. 

Sleeping in our crowns. 

What perchance our dreams may know. 
Let our serious beauty show. 

Central depth of purple. 

Leaves more briglit than rose. 

Who shall tell what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows ? 

Who, through what funereal pain. 

Souls to love and peace attain ? 

Visions aye are on us, 

1 uto eyes of power, 

Pluto’s aUvay-setting sun, 

And Proserpine's bower : 

Tliere, like bees, the pale souls come 
For our drink, with drowsy hum. 

Taste, ye mortals, also ; 

Milky -hearted, we ; 

Taste, but with a reverent care ; 
Active-patient be. 

Too much gladness brings to glotvm 
Those who on the gods presume. 


CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 


We are the sweet flowers. 

Born of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene'er you see us, what our beauty saith) 
Uttiirance, mute and 'oright. 

Of some unknown delight. 

We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple breath : 
All who see us, love us ; 

We befit all places ; 

Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces. 
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Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless. 

Though the March-winds pipe, to make our passage clear 
Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells. 

Nor is known the moment green, when our tips appear. 

We thread the earth in silence. 

In silence huild our bowers, , 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh a-top, sweet flowers. 

The dear lumpish baby. 

Humming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright stare, stumbling through the grass; 

The honey-dropping moon. 

On a night in June, 

Kisses our pale pathway leaves, that felt the bridegroom pass. 

Age, the wither’d dinger. 

On ns mutely gazes. 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his childhood's daisies. 

See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how hcav’n loves colour; 

How great Nature, de^irly, joys in red and green ; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pinks. 

And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 

See her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers. 

And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of the flowers. 
Uselessness divinest. 

Of a use the finest, 

Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use ; 

Travellers, weary-eyed. 

Bless us, far and wide ; 

Unto sick and prison'd thoughts wc give sudden truce : 

Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting. 

But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylonian vaunting. 

Sagest yet the uses. 

Mix’d with our sweet juices. 

Whether man, or may-fly, profit of the balm ; 

As fair fingers heal'd 
Knights from the olden field. 

We hold cups of mightiest force to give the wildest calm. 

Ev' fT the terror. Poison, 

Hath its plea for blooming ; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to the presuming. 

And oh I our sweet soul-taker, 

That thief, the honey-maker. 

What a house hath he, by the thymy glen ! 

In his talking rooms 
How the feasting fumes. 

Till the gold cups overflow Jo the mouths of men I 
The butterflies come aping 
Those fine thieves of ours. 

And flutter round our rifled tops, like tickled flowers with flowers. 

See those tops, how beauteous ! 

What fair service duteous 
Round some idol waits, as on their lord the Nine ? 

c 2 
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ElHn court ‘twould seem ; 

And taught perchance that dream. 

Which the old frrcck mountain dreamt, upon nights divine. 

To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not ; 

Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such a glory exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works, and pleasures. 

Every one a marvel, more than thought can say ; 

Then think in what bright show'rs 
We thicken fields and bow'rs, 

And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton May : 

Think of the mossy forests 
By the bee- birds haunted. 

And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as end' anted. 

Trees themselves are ours ; 

Fruits are born of flowers ; 

Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in the spring ; 

The lusty bee knows well 
The news, and comes pclbmell. 

And dances in the bloomy thicks with darksome antheming. 
Beneath the very burthen 
Of planet-pressing ocean 

We wash our smiling cheeks in peace, a thought for meek devotion. 

Tears of Pha3bus, — missings 
Of Cytherea's kis&ings, 

Have in us been found, and wise men find them still ; 

Drooping grace unfurls 
Still ilyacinthus* curls. 

And Narcissus loves himself in the selfish rill ; 

Thy red lip, Adonis, 

.Still is wet with morning ; 

And the step, that bled for thee, the rosy briar adorning. 

« Oh, true things are fables. 

Fit for sagest tables. 

And the llow’rs arc true things, yet no fables they ; 

Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore. 

Yet they grew not, like the tlow’rs, by every old pathway ; 

Grossest hand can test us ; 

Fools may prize us never ; 

\ct we rise, and rise, and rise, marvels swe^^^for ever. 

Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heav’u's own bowers ? 

Who its love, without them, can fancy, — or sweet floor ? 

Who shall even dare 
To say we sprang not there, 

Andcame not down that Love might bring one piece of hcav'n the more 
Oh pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions 

Brought us in their white laps down, 'twixt their golden pinions. 
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THE POETRY OF MOTIOJf. 


Ouij sans doute, la Pliilosophie est qiielqiie chosb, mais La Danse ! 


Thk “ New Monthly” has contained, from time to timg, much upon 
the subjects of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Wliy should not some- 
thing he said upon a sister art? 

lam afraid — and 1 sigh while I write — that simplicity, as well as 
nationality, — that is, all that once was ours, — is fast sliding away from 
ns. I, even I myself I, cannot, it seems, announce my subject in plain 
English, but must have recourse to a roundabout phrase, and a motto 
in another tongue, instead of fairly telling my reader that I am going to 
lead him a dance. Well ! now he knows it, and I hope he will not tind 
me a dull partner. I dare be sworn I am not the first female that has 
done him the like courtesy, and pci haps made him a saucy one at the 
end, as his only recompense. 

It will not recommend trie to his good graces to confess that I have 
nnllivcd the term of existence allotted to ihc dances of the three nations, 
English, Irish, and Scotch, which, though some remembrance of 
tlicni remains, are, nationally speaking, extinct. The minuet, the 
country-dance, and the hornpipe — the two last were national — were our 
ow’ii — faded before the French louvre, cotillion, and allemandc, an 
early French corruption of the waltz. These were in their turn tripped 
lip by the Scotch and Irish reels, which gave place to the French (pia- 
drillc ; and the quadrille is now in some danger of being whirled off by 
the German waltz. Of the galopadc I make small account; for, 
unless rumour be as false as ohe is trumpeUtongued, this was merely a 
lame excuse for a fanx-pas from the beginning. But royalty, even when 
it halts, is no subject for a jest, and the galopade is no joke, as every 
gentleman not in training and in the best wind would soon experience, 
were it undertaken with a “ romp-loving Miss,” who enjoys to be 
“ Haul'd about in gallantry robust ; ’ 
but, thanks to high civilization, there is, now-a-days, no such person. 

J f, however, vve have to lament over onr lost nationality, we have no 
reason to dread the want of variety, or of supply ; for it is thus that 
Noverre (the greatest^of the two of the name*) encourages true artists 

TIu» two Noverres were both extraordinary men. Tlie younger was brought 
to England by Garrick, to dance in “ The Chinese Festival," a b.dlet composed by 
his elder and more celebrated brother, which occasioned n riot, the gutting of the 
theatre, and wounds, if nr)t death ; for the gentlemen leaped from the boxes into 
the pit with their drawn swords, John Bull being incensed that a whole troop of 
Frenchmen should be engaged for liis amusement, though the entire corp» de halUt 
were Germans, Swiss, and Italians. Garrick, it is known, obtained the presence of 
the King at its first representation, under the excuse of seeing him act, for the first 
time, Richard 111., in the hope that royalty would repress riot. The play pas-sed 
peaceably ; but ** the people," who Ifad been excited by all the violence of the press, 
rose at once, and, in the words of Garrick’s biographer, all was noise, tumult, 

% and confusion. His Majesty was aindzed at the uproar; but being told that it wa 
because the people hated the French, he smiled, and withdrew from a scene of con- 
fusion."— A. Noverre lived in Garrick’s house many years, ran away with a Miss 
Finch, a relative of the Winchilsea family, from a boardingtscbool, and liecame a 
dancing-master. So constantly was he employed, that be was often constrained to 
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to search for new materials at what he deems the sources of art — 
namely, in the habits, customs, and manners of nations. “ I advise 
thems” he says, “ to travel, not only in France, but tlirough other coun- 
tries : they will lenri/that the minvrt came to us from Angoul^me ; that 
the bourrec had its rise in Auvergne ; — the mountaineers of that pro-, 
vince will give them a dance truly original in character. They will 
trace the first idea of the yavol at Lyons ; in Provence, the model of 
the tambourine ; in Bearn, the Basques will afford them a charming 
pattern. If they trans])ort themselves to Spain, they will find that the 
chaconne is a native of that region : they may there study the faiidanrjo, 
a lovely and voluptuous dance, the structure and merits of w hich give 
it a charm they are yet unacquainted with. In Germany they will sec 
an immense diversity of different dances ; in An.'^tria, in Bohemia, and 
in Moravia, contrasts still more varied. Should they direct their course 
towards Hungary, they may there study the dances of the people, and 
will meet with a multitude of movements, altitudes, and figures, pro- 
ceeding from a joyoiisness at once pure and free. Saxony, Prussia, and 
Poland will furnish them with new species to imitate ; and they will 
perceive that our ancient saraband and our ronrante have come to us 
direct from Cracovia. Should their talents iuipel them to visit Russia, 
that vast empire will afford them new portraitures.*’ 

This was published, it is true, so long ago as 1807, when it appeared 
** that the world was all before them wlicrc to choose and although 
the artist has since made some iinpiiries, and brought us some of its 
treasures, there are still vast tracts even of .Europe to l)e explored. We 
yet know little of many dances beyond the names, the rhythm and the 
melodies of which have been adopted as themes or embellishments 
into their works by musical composers. 

But our national dances are departed ! And does not their departure 
denote, and curiously mark, a change in manners ? For a long course 
of years, her Majesty's birthday Queen Charlotte, of virtuous memory, 
was celebrated by a ball, at which the gallants and the beauties of the 
Court displayed their graceful forms and dignity of deportment in 
minuets and country-dances. Sir Christopher Hatton himself w'on not 
more upon the virgin Queen and her ladies by his gravity in the pavan, 
and his agility in the galliard, than did George Prince of Wales upon 
our Duchesses and Countesses in the dances of his day. But for our 
English practice of dancing, if we go so far back, we shall, find if not a 
mystical origin, at least a mystical signification, fur Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his “ Governor,” thus typifies the pastime : — ‘*rt is diligently to be 

dine in his carriage, while passing from pupil to pupil, and could rarely get more 
than half a night’s sleep. 

The elder brother, who, having a Portuguese order, was called in England Sir 
George Noverre, was a man of the very highest talent. The inscription at the foot 
of the portrait prefixed to his works is really no exaggeration of his merits 
Du feu de sou genie il anima la Danse; 

Aux l»eaux jours de la Grece il $ut la rappeler, 

]St recoiivrant par liii leur antique ^doqneiice 
Les Gestes et les Fas aprirent h parler.” 

For the manner in which Arteaga, in his Kivohizione del Teatro Musicale/* 
speaks of him, 1 may refer to one of the former Numbers of the New Monthly," 
that of December, 18H3. Noverre was imprisoned during the Reign of Terror, 
released, and pensioned by Buonaparte in bis extreme old age. 
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noted that the company of man and woman in daiincing, they both 
observing one number and time in the mouvings, was not begun without 
a special consideration as well for the conjunction of those two pers^iiucs, 
as for the imitation of sundry vertues which be by them represented. 
- And forasmuch as by the joynirig of a man and uuinan in daiincing may 
be signified matrimony, I could, in declaring the dignitic and comodilie 
of that sacrament, make intier volumes, if it were not so commonly 
knowen to al men, that almost every frier lymitour carycth it written in 
his bosome.” 

Some persons might be so fond as to imagine that the matrons of this 
our age had embraced the doctrines contained in this passage ; but that 
such a supposition is entirely contradicted by the fact, that it lies as 
far out of the track of tlie researches of dowagers of quality, and the 
patronesses of Almacks, as of the wives of merchants, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers ; and also but for the fact so ])crfcctly well under- 
stood amongst the most “ civilized- persons,’* no Jess tlian amongst 
the letters of land and the rnaker*^ <»f cloth and calico, that mothers 
would be the very last ])ers()ns to encourage halls, were that amuse- 
ment held ill the liglit 4?f a provocative to matrimony. And, after 
reading this passage of Sir Thomas, who will doubt the “ dignitic and 
conioditic thereof?” But there is, it must he acknowledged, some 
difficulty, for elsewlicre he says, “ In every daunce of a most ancient 
customc ther damiced together a man and a woman, holding each other 
by the hand or by the armc, which hetokeneth concord, how it hchoveth 
tlic dauncers, and also the belioldcrs of them, to know Jil qualities 
incident to a man, and also al qualities to a w oman likew ise appertain- 
ing.” If the dauncers and behuhlers could now-a-days attain this 
insigiit iuU) character, it would have an influence almost miraculous ; 
but this rare perception unhappily is lost to our times. 

Sir Thomas makes mention of the brsiule, the bargenett, the panyons, 
turgyon, and round; “ In every of tlie said daunccs,” he observes, 

“ there was a coiitiniiitie ofinouviug the foole and body expressing some 
plcasaunt or profitable affects, or motions of the mind.” To these we 
may add, from Shakspeare, the cimpic-pace and the coranto. The 
lovers of the Bard will not liavc forgotten the compliment to Sir Andrew 
Agiiccheek, the “ excellent constitution of whose leg,” Sir Toby avers, 

“ was formed under the star of a galliard nor his recommendation to 
the Knight, to go to church ” in that measure, and “ to come home in 
a coranto.” 

All memory of the pavan is now lost, but that it must have been 
noble its very name declares. Sir John Hawkins says, “ The pavan, 
from jjavo, a peacock, is a grave and majestic dance. The mctliod of 
performing it was anciently by geullemcn, dressed wdth a cap and 
sword ; by those of the long robe, in tbeir gowns ; by princes, in their 
mantles ; and by ladies, in gowms with long trains, the motion whereof 
in the dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail. This dance is sup- 
posed to have been invented by the Spaniards. Grassineau says its 
tablaturc on the score is given in ihe “ Orchesographia ’ of Tlioinet 
•Arbeau. Every pavan has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out 
of the former.” If, dear reader, you have travelled out of the sound of 
Bow-bell, you may have seen a peacock, the bird of .Jiiiio, sunnidg him- 
self in the bright beams of summer, ilow bcautifully-lofty is his air, 
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how majestic his march, how stately alike in motion or in his pauses ! I 
despair of making it understood by my countrymen, fallen away as they 
are from thtir ancient “ measures,’’ but an Italian would feel the full 
force of the derivative ; it is embodied in his language, and it is thus 
that one of the Italian Novelists describes a noble of the fourteenth* 
century : — “ II conte passeggiava in unasala della sua casa giabell’ e all* 
ordinc, con una roba di veiluto fiorato e un par di calzarctti colla punta 
pill longa chtf non il piede, curvata all’ insu, c tenuta con una catenella 
d’ oro chc si aileciava sotto il ginocchio ; passeggiava pavoneggiandosi 
tutto di trovarso cosi vago.” 

PAvoNEGcrANDosi ! — thcrc is a word, iiidf'ed, smooth and high- 
sounding and yet elate as the neck, and long and trading as the hundred- 
eyed train of the glittering favourite of the Queen of Olyi‘'pus. What 
a dance must have been the pavan ! 

To return from this digression. We had an express minuel dc la 
roiir, and I have heard Noverre relate, that his method of teaching the 
ladies who were to dance at Court was to attach a tahieclolli twelve yards 
long to their bodices, and thus they were literally trained to the per- 
formance. The art was, to get rid of the emlirf rrassment by disengaging 
this trou])lesomo appendage by a jerk of the foot, without disturbing the 
dignity of the person, or the carriage of the head. 

Nor was nur minuet deficient in grace and gallantry. The hows 
with which it commenced and closed, declaratory in action of that “ ge- 
nerous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience,” which Burke has immortalized in description— the passag- 
ing from side to side, reflecting, as it were, the mutual graces and 
acknowledgments of the jiarties ; the lofty air with which tlie hat was 
placed upon the head, and raised again at tlic conclusion ; — if it be a 
fact, a.s 1 believe all know it to be, that the mind and feelings confi)rni 
to the exterior expression with which, in exhibitions like this, it is the 
object to invest the person, I am sure that nothing w-ns ever invented 
more intensely capable of filling the mind with sensations of the truest 
dignity, than the deportment the minuet demanded. Try the experi- 
ment upon tliis dance and the galopade : — it is the difference in senti- 
ment between the knight and the horse-boy. 1 alfirm that the nation 
felt all this — for the minuet had become the test of gracefulness. It 
was the universal &tudy. All balls began with it, and so much was it 
the delight of the people, that Noverre danced it, almost* every night, 
for twelve years at Drury -lane. 

But much esteemed as was tins dancer of minuets in England, his 
celebrity did not hear him to half the elevation to which a similar 
exercise of talent exalted the Frencn artist Marcel in his own country. 
His rise is thus related. In 1780 an opera-ballet was given at Paris, 
called The Venetian Festival. In one of the scenes a minuet was both 
danced and sung. The principal dancers having miserable voices, it 
was impossible to make them do both. Marcel, a very moderate artist, 
possessed a large and well-formed person* a handsome countenance, and 
sang very agreeably ; “ an unequivocal proof,” says the naive anec- 
dotist, “ that he could not dance.” To him the managers intrusted the . 
task, although he was nearly unknown. He sang pleasantly, and 
moved the minuet with a natural elegance, which his figure and car- 
riage lent him, and with the assurance common to medioepty. The 
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beauties of the Capital, always apt to run into extremes, pronounced 
Marcel to be charming, d- iicious, divine ! Marcel had a degree of tact 
not very common amongst the professors of hi» art. EVen when he 
became old and gouty, and could not walk down-stairs without tottering, 
he sustained his dignity by wearing a ])cruke aftci ihc fashion of Louis 
XIV., by carrying a gold-headed cane, and leaning on two lacqueys 
for support. 

Proud of his accidental reputation, vain by nature, and insolent by 
success, he indulged towards ladies of high rank a levity of B])ccch the 
most bold and impertinent. He was tolerated by a sort of conventional 
understanding, tor they were not anno\ed hy his freedom, but contented 
themselves with laughing at him, and saying, “ He is amusing, and, 
though rough, is 0 ])cn and luinest ; besides which, he thoroughly under- 
stands his business, and has a degree of talent no one else possesses.’* 
Thus authorised, he would say to one duclicps, “ Madame, you make 
a curtsey like a housemaid.’* To another : “ You enter a room, ma’am, 
like a lisli-weiicb. Get rid of that wretched deportment; repeat your 
salutation; do not forget your nobility, but let it accomjiany even your 
least important actions.” • So ])eifeet a charlatan was he, that he would 
assume an air of abstraction, lean his head upon his cane, appear to 
be lost in thought, and then feigning an enthusiasm which his medio- 
crity could never inspire, he would exclaim, “ What things there arc 
in a minuet ! ” 

The Courts of Elizabeth and Charlotte wore not the only Courts 
wlicrc “ dauiicing ” hath been piactised. Erorn Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton doNN n to Lord Henry Potty, whose inimitalile grace wlum Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been bequeathed to posteiity by tlic pencil of 
Gilray, statesmen have “trod a measure” as \\ell as carried one; 
which Touchbtuue so emphatically jironouncos to be part of the accom- 
plishments and duties of a courtier, that it stands upon authority the 
most ancient and respectable. It siioiild seem that the poetry of 
motion was not only thought a decorous exolcic^e, but a necessary 
cxliilaration to those undergoing the weightier lalioiirs of the law. The 
Judges themselves, and not very remotely either, “ in comjdiance with 
ancient custom” danced every year in the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, on 
Candlcnias-day. “That iiotliiiig may be wanting,” says Dugdale, 
“ they have very anciently had dauncings for their recreation and de- 
light, commonly called ‘revels,’ allowed at certain seasons.” And 
again, “nor wxrc ♦^-hese exercises of dancing merely permitted, but 
thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conducing to the making 
of gentlemen more fit for tlvcir books at other times ; for, by an order 
made 6th Feb., 7 Jac., it appears that the under-barristers were by 
decimation put out of commons for e.xample sake, because the whole 
bar oll'endcd by not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to 
the aiitient order of this society when the Judges were present ; with this 
caution, that, if the like fault were committed afterwards, they should 
be lined or disbarred.” Why.has this custom been discontinued ? How 
excellent a “ recreation and delight ” it would be to the young Tem- 
plars of our day to see Lord Brougham in a pavan, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst in a galliard, Ijurd Denman in a bargciiett, Lord Abinger in a 
coranto. Justice Park and Justice Patteson dos k dos, and Justice Ga- 
selee in a pas seul ; the wliole bench indeed might add another to their 
circuits in the grand rond; while the venerable Ex-Chancellor Eldon, 
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whose age will excuse him from more active interposition, might find a 
locus standiy sanction the excrcitatiou by his superior presence, nod, 
for tha first time in iiis life, lus undouhtmg approbation, and give judg- 
ment in the verse of his namesake Sir W alter : — 

“ Sure never a hall sudi a Galliard did grace I ” 

Let us now chasst'e from the court to the country jiarty, (a change not 
quite so common as tlie reverse,) and inquire what is become of the 
country-dance*? Who hath even heard of it of late ? Who now recol- 
lects its iw 0 superlatives, the Cushion Dance, and Sir Roger de Coverley, 
with one or both of Avhich every Christmas party used to conclude? 
Who now remembers tlie fieiiics or the steps? Tlie exchange between 
the toj) and the bottom couples — the throwing down the cushion as an 
excuse for a kiss — the flight and pursuit, and the lively action into 
wliicli the wJiole assembly was thrown by these really joyous and mirth- 
ful pleasures ? Alas ! they Jiave joined tlie dance of Death ! And yet 
it should seem that, the honqiipe cxctqited, the eountiy (lance was the 
only one that was truly English. The hornjiipe was, ami poihaps is, 
the property of the sailor. If there be any meaning attached to the title 
of the most ])opular tune to wliieh it was eviv executed, “ the College 
Hornpipe ** indicates that it was once among the excrchcs of an univer- 
sity education ; and though since exalted by Parisot and Miss Oay- 
ton, whose delightfully simple elegance is scarcely }Ct forgotten by llic 
older frequenters of the King’s Thcatn*, it is now only to be seen in the 
spirited performance of T. Cooke upon the stage, at a dancing mas- 
ter’s ball ill the country, or in the cabarets of a sca-port. 

And this brings us to almost the only region where the ])rescnt sys- 
tem has produced manifest inqirovcment — the daiicing-masler’s ball. 

I scarcely know whether sucli public trials of skill and metlrod now 
exist in the Metropolis, for liy a conversion, not to say a perversion, of 
the jihilosophy of taste, drill-sergeants and poslure-inaslers, neck-swings, 
gymnastics, and callisthenics, arc substituted very much fur tliat slow 
lint sure and steady system of tuition, which inspired ease and grace of 
manner and motion, while iis immediate objects seemed only steps and 
figures. The dancing-mastci 's ball still kccjjs its ])lacc in the provinces. 

1 can well remember when the whole exhibition upon such an occasion 
was the march called “ J^eadiiig in,” (and which still sustains its honoured 
place,) the minuet, the Jiinglish counti} -dance and hornpipe, with the 
exotic additions of the allcmande and cotillon. A (luadttllr, as the 
fancy dance composed by the master was then callo4, lorincd the almost 
solitary miracle of llie niglit. Our cars were wearied and torn to 
pieces with the tiresome repetition of the same dull tu?ics, scratched 
upon two or three fiddles and a base — the eye with the same uni- 
formity of liguie.ft — and after the first half hour, the whole worshipful 
company of relations, from grandmammas down to second l ousins, with 
the tribe atteiidaiit oi governesses, school-mistresses, teachers, and half- 
boarders, wished that darkness would over all, except when their 
own little darlings were led out to share a similar consummation of good 
wishes from all tlic rest of the spectators. Then for dress ! Good Lord ! 
what the poor dear boys suftcred both in mind and body, from a stiff . 
elolli suit, made like their graiidialhcr’s, and almost as big — a flat trian- 
gular mass of black felt, called a cocked hat, without which it was 
impossible to appear ! The laughter that assailed them when these 
three-cornered trenchers were placed upon their miserable and devoted 
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heads ‘in the course of tlie minuet! And then the misses in whalebone 
boddices — long waists, a blue satin slip, and starched muslin frock — the 
hair craped with hot irons ! O the little mawkips ! It is imp^^sible 
to forget them. 

The ball of the present time exhibits not only method but variety. 
The spectator is delighted with a diversity running through countless 
mazes of step, movement, and grouping, from the fearful trial of the pan 
seutf (for which we have no equivalent term,) to combinations of twenty 
or more of these mortal sylphs and fairies. Grace and sentiment too 
are now nationalized among us, (at least among our children,) from the 
dances of all Europe, from the regions of the genii, and from the beauti- 
ful imaginations of mythology. When we look upon the stately minuet, 
succeeded by the airy gavot, the best days of France aj)pear to rise in 
courtly guise before us. The modern qua<lrilles give to our vision a beau 
ideal of her peasantry enjoying tint fete du jour — tlie deep sentimental- 
ism of the German character alternately glides and melts before us in the 
waltz. But the most delicious, because the most easy, graceful, yet 
artless display of the “ poetry of motit)n,” a))pcars in the-jPolish mazurka. 
It is so light, so buoyant^ so floating, so elegant, so exactly timed — I 
mean musically — it expresses the dance of a train of nymphs luxuriously, 
yet innocently, mingling gaiety with grace ; it inspires those deep, yet 
nameless feelings which nature breathes into the soul w hen w'c look upon 
cloudless skies, drink the climate of the voluptuous south, and linger 
amid its richest, warmest scenery. In short, all tliat w'c love to enjoy 
through the eye, in the landscapes of Claude - through the Cfir, in the 
melodies of Mozart. The hornpipe brings us back to the ruder, but not 
less liomcfelt, frank and fearless temper of our own brave countrymen, 
like — 

“ that thrice repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite ; 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid cadi heart be light !” 

The music keeps equal pace in the progression. Tlu^ most beautiful airs 
from the Italian, Swiss, German, and French composers of modern date 
fall sweetly on our ears, and give force to the illusion. 

I have said that the country-daiice was expelled by the Irish and 
Scotch reels, and by no otlicr dances have so much spirit been infused 
into our “ revels.” Infinitely below the countries where these are 
native, and where they arc second only to the pipes in their force of in- 
spiration, the English yet entered into their practice with energy and 
enthusiasm, without which, indeed, it is scarcely possible to listen to 
the sprightly airs, remarkable amongst all otlier melodics for their marked 
rhythm that is the very soul of music, or to attempt tlic variety of steps 
which contribute to their vivacity. They were the dances supremely 
calculated for the mirthful many ; and when we used to see whole lines 
of reels formed, with groups standing round in ball-rooms or at Vaux- 
hall more especially, waiting to replace those exhausted but still amused 
with the joyous exercise, it v?as impossible not to be struck with their 
peculiar aptitude to public festivity. 

And to what have these given place? To a dance, not, indeed, triste 
in its own characteristics, or amongst its inventors, but rendered infi- 
nitely sombre, and almost melancholy, by the manners of the time at 
which it is introduced, and the country by which it is adopted. When 
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the quadrille was first brought amongst us, it was hailed as a novelty 
superior in active grace and variety to its parent, the cotillon, which was 
slower and more dignified. The very step chiefly necessary to its exe- 
cution — its very name (/)a.v dc zephyr) — declared its light, airy, and 
buoyant nature. This, however, was but one of the multitude by which 
the many-twinkling feet were instructed to dazzle the spectator, and 
exalt the performers. The cavalier scul^ while it perplexed the timid, 
encouraged the active and the graceful ; but now grace and agility are 
contemned. Our beaux and belles conclude, with the philosophic Mr. 
Apathy in the farce, that “ the Gods never walked, they always slid 
and that the more non-chalant their air of indiflerence, the more nearly 
they approach the deities. “ Do you call this dancing ? ” exclaimed 
the great octogenarian Commoner, while looking upon a set of qua- 
drilles in the ball-room of an eastern county noble. “In my time, 
such lovely partners would have inspired every young man with a gaiety 
approncliing to ccstacy I Why, these fellows move like sleep-walkers !** 
And so they did, and so they do. The perfection of fine mai.ncrs is to 
be above all feeling, which is, in truth, the simplest of all expedients to 
reduce the dull and the sensitive to the same level. And it is thus that 
our manners are demonstrated in our lightest amusements. 

But the number of my page warns me to a finale, I shall trespass no 
farther than to mention tlie strong contrast of opinion which has attended 
tlie progress of the waltz, and one other — the latest modern invention of 
the art. The -waltz was first, I helieve,hrought into general observation (for 
we were then excluded from the Continent) by tlie novel of the “ Sorrows 
of Werter,” uheiTin, if iny memory serves me, it is so voluptuously 
described, that it almost debars a virtuous woman’s joining it.* AVhen 
it was first produced in the jirovinces, it was denounced by the news- 
papers, and (lcelarc<l to he loo indecorous for endurance ; yet now it is 
the supremest delight of the hall. 1 have old-fashioned notions, and I 
do not like the familiarity of the contact. I'he hand of a young girl, 
in \vhom a keen sense of delicacy ought to be preserved, has no place 
upon the shoulder of a clnuicc-med Icy partner in a public assembly ; 
nor, indeed, of a man at aii ; — it is wholly repugnant to feminine j)ro- 
priety. Nor is it more rcconcileablc to modesty that a man should 
uiiscnipulously embrace the waist of youtli and beauty. To confirm 
this opinion, I saw a young lady of quality exposed to a gross insult 
Irom a young nobleman during one of these “ spinnings ; V nor could 
she resent, or even complain, without an exposure which w^ould have 
subjected her ever after to the most mortifying reflections ; and this 
liajipciicd in a private room at a nobleman’s house, where a hundred 
and lifty persors were present. The crowd afforded the opportunity. 
Such exposures arc inevitable ; for there is no trust but in the forbear- 
ance of the iTulividnal — no very safe reliance. 

I come now to my last dance, which is none of those I have yet 
named ; neither is it the balancez, not the grand roiicl. It is called 
after one still older — the cotillon ; and this it is. It begins by some 
six or eight couples waltzing. A chair is suddenly introduced into the 

* Any one would deem Lord Byron’s poem of ** The Waltz ” a siiflicient anti- 

dote. Ue has written scarcely anything more coarse, yet scarcely anything more 
strong. In such a matter, his Lordship has a right to be considered authority. If 
lie felt thus intensely its infamy — for he makes it nothing less, in all its shapes— 
to what must unhackiiied natures be exposed in its practice ! 
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centre, in ^trhich the first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads 
up and presents each of the other gentlemen in succession. If the lady 
rejects, the discarded retires behind the chair ; but when “ the right man,** 
as the old saying goes, arrives, she springs up, the time and accent of the 
music are accelerated, and off she waltzes with tlie elected. The rest 
seize their partners, and the circle is continued. All, in turn, go through 
the same process. Three chairs are then placed. A lady (in succes- 
sion) is seated between two beaux, who importunntely so^cit her reluc- 
tant regard ; till, at length, she gives herself, by an impulse, as it were, 
to one, and the waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is tlicn seated in the 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady takes the place on each side. In 
this perplexity of choice the Tantalus of the minute remains ; till, by a 
sudden resolution, he decides for right or left, uncovers his eyes, and 
waltzes away with the chance-directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are then placed dos a dos triangularly, and three 
ladies arc thus seated ; the youths j)acc round them in a circle ; till 
each of the fair ones throws hrr handkerchief, ajid away they again 
whirl. The men then ajipear to deliver to each — but to one only is it 
really given — a ring; and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arclics made hy the elevated arms of the gentle- 
men, till each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle. 
We have certainly never seen any thing in private society so gay, so full 
of fantasy, or so charming, as this display of naUwte, grace, and play-' 
fulness. 

1 may now curtsey to my partner, for our dance is ended. 


SONGS BY L. E. L. 


I. 

I loved her ! and her azure eyes 
Haunted me from sweet .'.unrisc 
To the dewy evening's dose, 

Dyeing rosier tlic rose. 

Yet I said, 'lis best to be 
Free — and I again was i’ree. 
But I changed — and auburn hair 
Seem'd to tloat upon the uir ; 

Till I thought the orange-llowcr 
Breathed of nothing hut her bower. 

Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free — and I again was free. 

Next I loved a Moorish maid, 

And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 

Pale and languid, loft my sleep 
Nut a shade but her's to keep. 

Yet I said, 'tis best to be 
Free — and I again was free. 
But there came a lovelier one ; 

She undid all they had done : 

I loved — I love her — ah, how well ! 
Language has iio power to tell. 

Now the wonder is to me 
How 1 ever lived while free ? 



Songs. 

II- 

A mouth that is itself a rose, 

Afid scatters roses too ; 

An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue ; 

A laugh, an echo from the song 
The lark at morning sings ; 

A voice — ^but that has sadder tones. 
And tells of tenderei things ; 
Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine : 

Must 1 tell you more to know 
This true love of mine ? 

1 might say she is so kind. 
Faithful, fond — but no I 
My swogt maiden's hidden heart 
None but I may know. 

III. 

4 

I send back thy letters : 

Ah ! would 1 could send 
The memory that fetters. 

The dreams that must end. 

I send back thy tresses. 

Thy long raven hair ; 

Could I send thy caresses. 

They too should he there. 

But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee ; 

Ring and chain are unbroken. 
Thou false one to me ! 

That my rival, — how hitter 
That word to my heart f 
May rend in their glitter 
How iaithless thou art. 


IV. 

As steals the dew along the flower. 
So stole thy smile on me ; 

I cannot tell the day, nor hour 
1 first loved thee ! 

But now in every scene and clime. 
In change of grief or glee, 

I only measure from the time 
T first loved thee? ! 

I only think, — when fast, and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea, — 

I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee ? 

7'ho wide world has one only spot 
Where I Avould wish to be ; 

Where, all the rest of life forgot, 

1 first loved thee ! 
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Come now ; what masks, what dances shall we have, 

To wear away this lonj? age of three hours, 

Between our after-supper and bed-time? 

What revels are in hand ?” 

Midsummer Night's Pr^am, Aot V. Scene 1. 


The tlieatres of Rome deserve that an article should he devoted to 
them — ^liecaiise they are very numerous, because they diiier widely 
from each other in the cast of their performances as well as in the 
character of their audiences, and because they arc more interesting to 
the stranger and the observer, than the tlieatres of any other city in 
Europe ; for they not only may be taken as au average specimen of the 
Italian stage, but they display most vividly the character of a lemarkable 
and a historical people, and the influence produced upon that character 
by a peculiar form of government and unusual institutions. In order 
not to detain the reader a preface of general observations, I shall 
simply give a list of the theatres of Rome, and to each one attach the 
remarks which they suggested at the time of visiting them. This 
method will give him a much clearer idea of the Italian stage than 
could be obtained from a formal essay, or a long dissertation. ^ But when 
the reader secs the words “ Italian stage,” he will be disappointed if he 
cApccts to find amusing accounts of plots and traits of character, or 
pointed extracts drawn from the pieces of the day. Scarce any such 
dramatic perfonnanccs can be found to exist in Italy, and the meaning 
of the expression “Italian stage ” comprehends a great deal of the 
opera, a great deal of the ballet—lhat is, pantomime acting, or the 
urvu^rition drama — soinelliing of Punch and broad caricature, but a small 
proportion of the legitimate drama. In fact the Italians, though highly 
imaginative and susceptible of excitement, arc not a dramatic people. 
They liave scarcely a comedy which rises above a sketch , and their 
literature, though older than that of cither England, b ranee, or Ger- 
many, boasts fewer good tragedies iban are possessed by any one of 
those nations. An Italian, indeed, is touched to the heart by the skilful 
representation of the workings of the passions ; but he prefers tlic single 
expression of one absorbing passion, to the complicated action of a variety 
of passions. He sympathizes strongly, but the fixedness of his sympathy 
must not be disturbed by the introduction of any unnecessary episodes. 
His feelings are more moved by the display of one expressive figure, 
than by a well-adapted group containing numerous individuals. He is 
really more thoroughly pleased with an accomplished improv visa tore, tlian 
by a tragedy of Alfieri; and the first seedling of the Greek drama— an 
interesting monologue — would command his attention as fixedly as 
“ Othello” or “ King Lear.” Expression and simplicity are the two 
great objects, to attain which* the fine arts in Italy are at present 
directed. Expression is the first point necessary ; and if simplicity is 
violated, expression becomes either difficult or unattainable. Intenprire 
il cuore (to melt the heart) is the motto of the Italian artist, ^hetlier 
he be poet, sculptor, painter, or musician. It is this which makes him 
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prefer the Dying Gladiator to a crowded relievo ; the pure, touching 
melodies of Bellini to the laboured magnificence of German harmony ; 
and it is this taste, I am convinced, and not any deficiency of genius or 
imagination, which Jauses him also to prefer the simpler interest of a 
well-acted opera or ballet to the complications of a tragedy or comedy 
in five acts, witli ])lot and counterplot, and half-a-dozen passions to 
furnish the material. 

Doubtless this love for complete unity of interest, this passion for the 
exhibition of concentrated expression, is not the only reason why the 
drama is comparatively neglected in Italy — because the drama might, 
in a great measure, be moulded so as to attain this object ; and it is 
upon this principle that Alfieri has written his most successful tragedies. 
There is another cause, to meet which the drama cannot be adapted, 
and which is unalterable, because it exists in the peculiar character and 
constitution of this people, in whom the sensual or physical qualities of 
human nature are mixed up in much greater proportion, with reference 
to the intellectual qualities, than they are in the more nort'.^rn nations. 
Hence, the opera and the serious ballet, to which music is a necessary 
appendage and ingredient, are more attractive to the Italians than they 
are to us of colder climates. For music is seiTsual, oratory is intellectual ; 
and we prefer oratory, the Italians arc devoted to music. The opera 
addresses itself to the senses and the imagination — the drama addresses 
itself to the intellect and the imagination : wo go to the play ; the Italians 
crowd to the opera. 

From^what has been said, it will readily he concluded that at Home, 
as in other Italian cities, the theatre which claims the highest rank is 
the Opera-House. I'his theatre was formerly called the Teatro Tor- 
diiionc, because it stands in a street tlje name of which is Strada 
Tordinone ; but its title has since been changed into that of Teatro di 
Apollo, and is now' fixed as such in large letters over the entrance. 
Unlike other theatres, the price of admission is constantly varying from 
day to day. Fur the boxes, you must go to the theatre and make your 
bargain, and think yoarsulf wdl off if you only pay one-third more than 
the proper value. Upon purchasing a box you do not receive tickets, 
but the key is delivered to you ; and at least one of the persons who 
kept these keys I know to be the most impudent cheat that Italy ever 
produced. For the pit, the prices are fixed according to the interest of 
the performances ; and the first night of the season, or the first rcj)re- 
sentation of a new opera, is always dearer than those which follow.*. At 
Rome, not to be present at the first representation of a new opera is not 
only a loss of amusement and a disappointment of curiosity, but the 
omission is considered as a mark of vulgarity, and a stamp of social 
insignificance, which every one would he most anxious to conceal. In 
consequence of this passion, of course the prices are always raised on 
such occasions. It is well worth a stranger’s while to make a point of 
being present, for he sees a full assen blagc of the upper and middle 
classes of Rome ; he hears the most amusing criticisms, and catches 
the most delicate and interesting traits *bf character. So old and so 
wftl known is the universal rush to the opera on the, first evening, that 
there is a comedy, “ La priina Sera dell* Opera,*’ by De Rossi, one of ■ 
the best Italian dramatists, which is expressly written to ridicule this 
foible of the Romans, and its consequences ; and the author, in his pre- 
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face, states his fears that the point of the satire will be undferstood in no 
other city of Italy but in Rome. 

Admission to the pit for the first representation, 5 paiils (2s‘. It/); 
for the second, if very attractive, 4 pauls (1 j. 8f/.) ; for the others, 
3 j)anl3 (1 j. 3</.). 

During the Carnival of 1835, Signora Ungher, a German lady, 
appeared as the prima donna, and was always most cntluisiastically 
applauded by the Romans. The rest of the rtf ps wcit; mediocre and 
bearable, a circumstance which tended to display the great good humour, 
as well as the delicate car and nice judgment of a Roman audience. 
When these middling singers sncceeth d in their parts, they were sure to 
receive applause; when they failed they were rarely hissed, but a false 
note or a ridiculous ornament was received with a universal laugli, as if 
the singer had uttered a good joke. 

The Teatro di Apollo is the only theatre in Rome where the ballet is 
exhibited, unless we except the imitation of it at the ])uppct thrafres ; 
and as all classes liere seem to take a peculiar delight in the per- 
formance, I shall venture a few words on the subject. 

The Romans, doubtlcjs, value all theatrical amusements more highly, 
in consequence of the few opportunities they have of enjoying them : 
their relisJi is certainly (piickencd by the short time during which the 
theatres of Rome arc permitted to be open, compared with those of other 
towns in Italy; but it is amusing to observe what a predilection tijcy 
liavc for serious pantomime in particular. All Italians seem to be much 
pleased with this mode of expressing sentiments and passions, without 
having recourse to w'ords : the Neapolitans even introduce it into 
common life, and demonstrate twenty things without having uttered a 
syllable ; but the Romans will sit night after night and see the same 
tragic pantomime over and over again, without once exhibiting the signs 
of a tired attention or a llagging imagination. They call them hallcls 

balli *’), though there is very little dancing; and two of these .‘^pec- 
tacles were considered a siidicient variety to amuse Rome all the lime 
from Christmas to Lent. They are not witnessed languid ly, like aii old 
ballet in any other capital, but every eye is attentive. The principal 
actors in the dumb show arc hailed with the same acclamations as we 
bestow on a Kean or a Kemble ; and the comiioser of the ballet receives 
more public marks of respect and apiirobatmu than would be gained 
from us by a successful tragic poet. 'Jlic gestures used by the actors 
arc generally very graceful and expressive ; ))ut there is one very often 
repeated, which I could not uiulerstaiid, and the meaning of which I 
could never learn from Italians themselves. It consists in moving tlic 
liaiids very quickly one round the other, in the manner of a child who 
wishes to hox and does not know how. 

An Englishniun would never think of inventing or using these 
gestures, or applying them in this manner to scenic rcjiicscntation ; and 
it seems as if the annnal were more developed in the nature of an 
Italian than it is in the inhabitant of a nortlicrn climate: not that his 
intellect is duller or his im/lginatioii fainter — quite the contrary — but 
that he is more guided than we are by the impulses and propensities of 
his physical coustitiition. In all men there are two distinct sets of 
qualities — those of the mind and those of the body. In the Italian 
both sets are equally developed, and in equal force ; so that he can with 
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ease explain himself citlier by spcakirif^, in words, which are the sfgns 
of the intellect ; or he can avail himself of the second set of (.|ualities, 
and express his ideas • by j^estures, which are the signs of the body; 
and which, therefore, are used by tlie inferior animals also, when they 
w'ant to demonstrate iheir feelings. But the northern nations, as the 
English ami Germans, have the mental (pialities superior to those of the 
body, or ratlier those of the body in subjection to those of the mind, and 
therefore they make use of the intellectual method of communication 
alone, neglecting the bodily method — gestures. 

We might easily trace an analogical difference of the same kind 
between the two races of peojdc, in the manner in which they each cul- 
tivate the same arts. Painting, in England, has numberless artists who 
excel in landhcajie, tlic more intellectual, or rather less sensual branch 
of the art — Italy, who excel in the face and figure, the more sensual 
division. In England, sculpture can scarcely he said to exist, or, if it 
exist, to mount higher tlnin ornaments and chimney-pieccs — Italy has 
but lately lost her Canova. In music, the Italians have eAj.^*ession, 
melody, and jiassinn ; w'hile the Germans boast chords and counter- 
point, and we iioiirish in canons, catches, fugues, and airs with varia- 
tions. Our comedies have wit and character, our tragedies are unrivalled 
in literature ; the Italians have scarcely a comedy, and but few trage- 
dies ; while their opera is the model for Europe, and their ballets arc 
never deficient in humour, mimicry, and the perfection of pantomime 
acting. 

The second theatre in Rome, the Teatro Valle, which is situated 
beyond the Pantheon, near the clmrch of S. Euslachio, is also ap])ro- 
priated to music and the opera ; though it has also an indifferent com- 
pany of corned iaiis, who act the most wretched trash hetwecii the acts 
of the opera, just to give the singers a little more breathing time. It is 
a \vell-})roportioned and a well-sized house, hut very dirty and neglected. 

As the performances at tlie Teatro Valle arc inferior to those of the 
Apollo, and the jiaymciit less, so the audience is composed of a lower 
class of persons ; but they aic more amusing to a stranger, because 
they are less reserved in thea* conduct, and give freer vent to the sen- 
tirnents with which tlie cntcrtaiiimcuts have affected them, and are not 
ashamed to let out their excitability, their good-humour, and their 
enthusiasm. 

I believe that, on lliis account, there arc few audiences in Europe so 
well calculated as the Roman, particularly the audience of the Valle, to 
developc and encourage tlie powers of a young singer, or to correct his 
faults. And, moreover, in the Roman theatres great forbearance is 
always shown towauls the female performers, whellicr singers or 
actresses. If rhey arc indifferent, they are allow'cd to make their exit 
from the stage in the midst of a dead silence ; if they arc absolutely 
bad, a laugh may he audible, but very seldom anything more. The 
Teatro di Apollo had a secunda donna lot very well (jualifled for her 
station, and whose vanity and affectation made her defects still more 
visible: I asked an Italian what was thc’name of this lady who sang 
so wretchedly; “ Non saprn\^* he answered; “ e hesiia, ma.'* 
(I don’t know ; slie is a beast, but — she is a woman.) 

The Romans have a delicate ear and a correct taste, and are at the 
aaiuc time good-humoured and indulgent. A passage neatly executed, 
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a musical jjlirase expressively delivered, arc sure to be noticed and 
approved ; while a note out of tunc, a trip, or a flourish iu bad taste, are 
just as sure to be lauji:hed nt, and perhaps iriiimckcd, tlinuglt but seldom 
hissed. The first night of a new opera, particularly if it happen to be 
unsuccessful, is the best opportunity of witnessing this national ])ccu- 
liurity displayed to its utmost degree. Tlie overture is listened to iu 
breatliless silence, and no opinion is expressed, except perhaps by a few 
plaudits from some friends of the “ maestro,’* a- the edmposer is styled. 
The greater part of the first act also is watched with silence and atten- 
tion ; but then if it is found that the music goes on in a humdrum, 
unconnected, or discordant style, the popular indignation bursts out at 
length in an universal horse-laugh ; the singers look astonished and 
interchange mournful glances with each other, try lo go on, and arc 
laughed at again. Perhaps wdien the ])rimo tenore is chanting some 
tale of love or misery, a fat gentleman will rise in the pit and tell tire 
same talc, using the same notes and action : perhaps when the lady of 
the opera closes her aria with what she deems a brilliant cadenza, she 
will have the satisfaction of hearing it rcjieatcd by some ohl lady of no 
very high fashion, who is perched aloft in one of the upper boxes. As 
the niglit proceeds, tlic chattering and joking in the pit become more 
audible, and the voices of the actors less so, till the curtain drops in the 
midst of good-humonred confusion ; the fate of the op(‘,ra is decided 
without howding or hissing, spite or ill-nature, and the last notes of it 
which ever reach the car fall from the lijis of some one of the audience, 
who hums away the time in passing through a hack street on his way 
to bed. 

On the other hand, when an opera is successful, nothing can surpass 
their delight and enthusiasm. In all cases, tin* overture and first two 
or three movements are listened to in silence — neither applauded nor 
disaiiproved : as the man of taste gives no opinion of the port after 
dinner, till he has slowly and fairly tried a glass or tw'o. Then come 
the plaudits unhouiidcd and overwhelming, like a cataract. “ Viva it 
viaeslro Long live the composer !) Pint ! I' ha .'** The maestro,” 
who generally is jiosted the orchestra, dressed for the occasion in a 
black coat, white cravat, and liis hair smartly brushed up, then comes 
forward, makes his how’, and sits down again. But not long is he 
allowed to enjoy the pleasures of repose : the clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, or a big thundering garland made of greens, 
thrown at him from the pit, or a shower of sonnets printed on white 
paper, and let fall from the np])crmost boxes, compel him to rise from 
time to time and pay his grateful acknowledgincnls. You want to listen 
to the opera, hut yon cannot, because some enthusiast just behind you 
is continually wdiining into your ear “ ^Ih, /umrf 0/t, fwllo at every 
passage that is pretty or expressive. When it is all over, a l(»uder noise 
than ever commences : every one who has had anything to do with the 
new piece is to he brought forward before the audience. The “ maestro” 
who composed the music, the singers who ])erf()rmed it, the ])oet who 
wrote the words, and the artist who painted the scenes, advance from 
behind the cur^in, and march across the stage for the satisfaction of the 
audience, two, three, four, or even five times ; and when they liave 
applauded to their heart’s content, and made so much noise that they 
can make no more, they retire in knots to some caftf, and while taking 
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their ice or rosolio, discuss the merits of the late spectacle, as if a 
successful opera were llic chef d^ccuv re of human intellect. 

The Tealro Argentina*, so called from being situated in the Via 
Argentina, ranks here as the third theatre, though many despisers of 
the lyrical drama would claim for it tlic first jdacc in the order of jire- 
ccdencc ; for it is the only theatre in Rome appropriated to the legitimate 
drama. Its most usual performances are the best tragedies of the best 
authors (rather it limited range in Italy) ; but they occasionally indulge 
in comedies and farces. The company of actors is excellent : the most 
insignificant parts are supported with a spirit and cleverness which leave 
nothing to be desired. But in spite of these attractions, the performances 
are but indifferently supported, and that chiefly by foreigners, who go 
there by way of ‘taking an Italian lesson. The throngs of Russians, 
Germans, and Swedes who visit Italy to educate themselves, and not 
fftr pleasure merely, form a large proportion of the audience ; which, 
however, seldom reaches beyond the middle bench of the pif, while the 
music theatres are overflowing. The want of patronage oi ^oursc 
produces a corresponding falling off in the external dignity of the legi- 
timate drama. The Teatro Argentina, thougji well-sized and w^ell- 
proportioned, is shabby, dirty, ancl ill-kept ; the scenery and decorations 
are very inferior, and the dresses are such as would be liissed or laughed 
at in England. In fact, there is no circumstance which displays the 
different degree of success obtained by the two rival dramas in a stronger 
light, than the state in which wc sec their respective wardrobes. The 
altar i parlfinti^ the “ speaking actors,’* or actors of the legitimate 
drama, are clad in a collection of tagrag-and-bobtail which would dis- 
grace liartleniy Fair, with a coat of one century and small clothes of 
the next, and a wig which belongs to the middle ages. The ladies 
generally display a total absence of costume, and appear in some calico 
or stuff of an cvery-(lay fashion, which they juobably wore on the hist 
Sunday or Festa, and intend to w^ear on the next. On the other hand, 
the allori canlanti — or opera singers, or actors of the lyrical drama, arc 
sometimes overloaded with g(iitl, jewels, and feathers, and at other times 
exliibit an accuracy and elegance of costume, which require no less taste 
and expense to aUain. The opera-houses are daubed over with marble, 
gilding, and looking-glass ; w hile the theatres which confine themselves to 
Alfieri, Silvio Pellieo, l)e Rossi, and other sterling authors, arc dingy, 
neglected, and can scarcely afford to pay the urchin wlio sweeps the cob- 
webs from their boxes and benches. — Admission to the jiit of the Teatro 
Argentina, 2 pauls, or lOrf. English. 

The Teatro Capranica, in the Piazza Capranica,is not a small theatre, 
and is much neater and brighter than the Argentina, in spite of its 
silver name; for it is better attended, and can therefore better afford a 
little outlay of jiaint and gold-leaf, because it condescends to consult 
the popular taste, and does not care a rush for legitimacy and the 
unities. Here you may sec the actress of dl-work, a lady who jierforma 
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ten different characters within a qiiartc4fcf an hour: here we have 
farces broader than broad — melodramas dark, bloody, and mysterious, 
with translations or hashes of the last new piece W'hich has made a hit 
ill England, France, or Germany. The comedians arc not bad, but 
they throw singing, and in fact music altogether, overboard; for the 
band which scrapes, and rasps, and trumps between the acts, is as bad 
as it would be possible to collect in a civilized country. It is difllcult to 
conceive how people with such nice ears as tb^ lowest of the Romans 
have can submit to such a combination of discords. But the manager 
trusts to other attractions to fill his house. He orders his scene-painter 
to make a picture of the most horrible incident in his bloodiest melo- 
drama, or of the most absurd scene in his broadest farce, and these are 
Imng about the market-places and the principal streets, with the same 
view that a wild-beast man exhibits the portraits of his menagerie. The 
market before the portico of the Pantheon, being a place of great resort, 
is often half-tapestried over with these advertisements of rival theatres, 
which contend with each other, as well as with Punch and the puppet- 
shows, in the gaudiiiess of their painted baits for an audience. — The 
admission to the pit of the Capranica is 1 paid, or 5//. English. 

In order to give anyfliing like a clear idea of the Teatri Pallacorda 
and Pace, it will be necessary to p»cn\ise that there exists in Italy a 
class of theatres to which there is nothing exactly analogous in England. 
The “ Volkstlieater,” or popular theatre of Germany, gives a sirndar 
species of entertainment, but we have nothing wliich corresponds so 
closely. In our great theatres (Covent Garden, before the present 
management, for instance), there arc the boxes for the gentry and the 
aristocracy, when they deign to come; the pit for the ndddle classes and 
for sober-minded single men, and the miserable, hot, stinking galleries 
fur the populace. Now these galleries are a disgrace lo the humanity 
and benevolence of a civilized people. Instances have been known of 
persons dying of heat in the galleries of our great theatres. Even the 
French, good as their theatrical arrangements generally are, have their 
“ Paradis,” which answers to the place occupied by our “Gods.” But 
the Italians will have nothing to do with such an aboininatiou. They 
say, “ Wc cannot afford to pay the admission-price to your fine pit and 
boxes, and so v\e will liavc a pit and boxes of our own. We will have a 
theatre to ourselves, our wives, and our daughters, and the elite of the 
hounjcoisic shall occupy the boxes, and we, the gentlemen, will fill the 
pit, uj)on Ihc same plan as the Gran Signori at the Tordinone.” Thus 
the gallery system is altogether rejected, and palchi and platea, boxes 
and pit, make the two grand divisions of an Italian theatre. 

These popular theatres are all built upon one plan — if that may be 
called a plan which is only an after-thought and an adaptation. They 
are all of them evidently constructed >vithin the shell of some large 
oblong building, which had originally been used for other purposes, but 
was afterwards gutted and cleared to obtain the requisite space. Some- 
times the partitions of two or three dwelling-houses have been removed, 
the principal walls bein^ lefl untouched ; and even the cellars have been 
thrown open to give greater altitude. Thus in order to enter the Teatro 
Pace at Rome* it is necessary to descend by several steps from the 
street ; and the pit and the first row of boxes arc found to be on the 
ordinary level of a cellar. At Rome, the circumstance of a building being 
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half buried is nothing ext Adiiiary, and is often merely a proof of its 
antiquity, or of its having been raised upon the foundations of an ancient 
building. Vegetable earth and rubbish have accumulated round some 
of the Roman ruins to the depth of thirty, or even forty feet. But, in 
this instance, all the neighbourhood of the Teatro Pace — the Piazza 
Navona, for example — retains nearly its ancient level ; is still, with its 
neighbour the Pantheon, subject to inundations of the Tiber, and 
during such an e?^ent, the stage, pit, and first row of boxes in tlie Teatro 
Pace would he flooded with water. There is besides, at Naples, a still 
more ludicrous instance of the application of cellars for theatrical 
exhibitions ; on entering the Teatro Penicc, at the level of the street, it 
is necessary to c/csirnd two flights of stairs in order to arrive at the pit ; 
so that the third or uppermost tier of boxes is on a level with the ground 
floor. I was surprised to find the gilding and ornaments of this sub- 
terranean ])lace of amusement much better than situation would 
seem to deserve ; but, after all, may not the coolness of such a position 
be a recommendation in a hot climate, instead of a reason for itd^cule? 

As the theatre is thus merely a lining which has been appended to 
some fonnerly-existent building, its proportions and design must not be 
expected to display much elegance or even convenience. The stage is 
generally so narrow, that one good hop would carry a man from one side 
of it to the other : the pit is cpiitc level, not gradually inclined so as to 
assist the spectators sitting on one bench in looking over the sliouldcrs 
of those on the bench before them : the boxes, instead of forining a 
liorsc-shoc curve or an clliiiso, start from the stage at right angles on 
each side, and are met by a straight row of boxes at right angles also ; 
so that the ground plan of the theatre is an exact parallelogram or 
oblong, of vvliicli one end is the stage, and the other end and the two 
sides are occupied by boxes. Of course the persons in the two siiles 
can see nothing of the stage or the actors, unless they sit with tlicir 
licads poked out of their box during the whole performance ; hut us they 
can liear the music, and sec, and be seen by tli(3 persons in the boxes 
opposite, that is sufficient to content them. 

The entertainments given il these jwpular places of anmsemciit are 
even more varied than at the theatres frequented by their betters. Some 
offer an opera upon their diminutive stage, whicli is always tlic 
favourite opera of the day, and generally the same which is being per- 
formed at the great theatre of the place. The actors, in that case, are 
either broken-down singers who are verging towards the end of their 
course, or very young aspirants who are just stepping on the fijst staves 
of the ladder of ambition ; the odd.^ and ends and sweepings of other 
opera-houses fill up any vacancy, and the whole is held together by one 
or two competent second-rate performers. An opera is thus got through 
somehow or other, by the omission of all unnecessary scenas, recitatives, 
and symphonies, and for those who are fond of a laugh or a sneer, there 
is plenty of opportunity. But the strang«'T who visits these resorts with 
a proper tone of mind will find that the smile of ridicule which at first 
settles on his lip will exchange its expressioxi for that of benevolent 
pleasure, when he sees a crowded assembly of men and women, few 
much elevated above the labouring class, attentively and'enthusiastically 
enjoying an operatic entertainment, instead of going about in search for 
the umbigdous indelicacies of a farce, or the horrors of a mekxlrama, as 
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people in their circumstances would do in tbil^country. If the singers 
are not excellent, they are still sufficiently good to please their audience ; 
and many of the old stagers, though they are \voi;n out and can sing no 
longer, have yet great taste and a highly-finished musical education, (as 
they mostly have fallen from higher theatres,) which are not lost either 
upon an observant audience, or those debutants wlio form the junior 
part of the company. Thus the popular theatres are the school of taste, 
of music, and of acting ; and most of the singing wonders, who are 
afterwards distributed over every province in Europe, have at one time 
or another appeared, and received instruction on these humble boards. 
The people who attend, gain refinement, as well as find anniserneiit; they 
are taught to sympathize with tlicir superi jrs, for they can draw' pleasure 
at a rivulet of the same fountain with them ; and they learn content, for 
they can partake in the same enjoyments, thougli less in degree, as their 
masters and rulers- What a blessing would it be for England could 
there be similar establishments under proper restrictions, in order, by 
their means to rescue our inferior classes from the tyranny gin-shops, 
demagogues, incthodists, and other causes of evil under whicli at present 
they pine and labour, without hope of alleviation ! 

Another object to \vhi(?h the popular theatres are devoted, is the dis- 
play of local inaiuicrs, costume, history, and language. Small as Italy 
is, its people exhibit more variety, in every respect, than perhaps the 
people of any country of equal size. Eucli Italian state has its own 
dialect, as well as its own costume; and these dialects are not like our 
Yorkshire or Somersetshire slang, loose corniptioiis, which can claim no 
sc])arHtc existence when jmt in competition with the current language 
of good society i no — each Italian dialect is to a certain degree fixed, 
has ill most instances, and perhaps in all, a published glossary or 
dictionary of its terms, and can boast its books and its aulhors. Nor 
can they be callerl vulgar, for their expressions arc frequently pleasing 
and even elegant; and many persons of fashion and education affect a 
dash of some dialect which liappens to suit tlieir fancy. The late King 
of Sardinia delighted to talk Piedmontese, which, however, is rather a 
separate language than a dialect ; and the Teatro San Carlino, or little 
San Carlo, at Naples, is said to be occasionally visited by members of. 
the royal family, for tlie sake of its Neapolitan idioms. The Italian 
states consider themselves almost as distinct nations, call each other 
fore^tieri^ or*‘ foreigners,” and have each their separate liistory. Ilcncc 
the demand for a jicjiular theatre, to illustrate the peculiarities of each. 

At Rome, to which I must coniine m\self, the Teatro l^allacorda 
undertakes lliat office. It stands not far from the Borghese Palace, and 
is a little, dirty, narrow house, built in the usual oblong shape, where, 
at a very cheap rate, one may see iiopular performances, hear Roman 
slang, and occasionally have a specimen of the old Italian comedy of 
characters, to which Harlequin and Scaramouch are necessary appen- 
dages. The price of a pit ticket is 6 bajocchi, or 3(/. of our money. 

The Teatro l*ace is a much less remarkable place of amusement than 
that last mentioned. In design and arrangement it is much the same 
as the Pallacorda, except that it is a little larger and u little, cleaner. 
But airiness and neatness are qualities wdiich a modern Roman will 
never put into competition with amusement ; and so the dirty Pallacorda 
was full of spectators, and the clean Pace empty. 1 find a nieiTinrandum, 
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that the principal actress here had only one eye, and that it gave her 
considerable trouble to turn her blind side constantly away /ronj the 
audience. Admission Jo the pit 8 bajocchi, or 4rf. English. 

To close the list, and complete the subject, 1 may just mention the 
two little puppet theatres which arc occasionally opened. The Teatro 
Fiano, in the Corso, is clean, and the exhibitions there arc very amusing 
if one is not too near the stage. The Conquest of Mexico by Pizarro, 
concluding with a general action in which the puppets fight con furorr, 
was admirably executed. The voice of the jjersons who read the 
respective parts was admitted by means of a sort of little Venetian 
blind on each side of the stage. In the ballet which succeeded, 
pirouettes, leaps, and various intricate ste))s, were performed with sufli- 
cieiit accuracy and absurdity to be ridiculous. Pit ticket 5 bajocchi 

(2K). 

There is another and inferior, and I believe anonymous theatre in the 
Piazza Navona, the lejiding characteristics of which arc sentimental 
comedy, drums and clarionettes. Admission to the boxes i> I'ajocchi, 
} to the pit, 3 bajocchi (l4r/.). 

D. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS,* 

A BALLAD. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

0 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 

The nobles fill’d the benches round, the ladies by their side. 

And ’inongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sigh’d : 
And truly twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show. 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal boasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like bears, a wind went with Ihcir paws ; 
With wallowing might and ^tilled roar they roll'd on one another. 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ; 

Said Francis, then, “ Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here than there." 

De Lorge’s love o'erheard the King, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d.the same ; 
She thought. The Count niy lover is brave ns brave can be ; 

He surely would do wond’rous things to show his love of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ; 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be mine. — 

She dropp’d her glove to prove his love, then look’d at him and smiled ; 
He bow'd, and in a moment Icap’d among the lions wild : 

The leap was quick, return wa.s quick,'he has regain’d the place. 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face. 

“ By God !*' cried Francis, “ rightly done ! ’ and he rose from where he sat ; 
“No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets lo\y a task like that.” 


* See the story in St* Foix's History of Paris, who quotes it from Braatonie. 
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’ A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

“ There is nothing in the papers, and nobody in the streets,” said 
Charles Bouverie, as with a disconsolate air he flung down the ‘ Times,* 
and turned away from the window. ‘‘ I may as well write to Audley* 
place, and say that they must kill their own partridges .this year; I 
can’t leave town.” Charles went towards the table, hut he had no 
lady-like powers of filling four sheets with nothing, and the letter was 
soon sealed. Again he was thrown upon his resources ; which have 
always appeared to me the very w'orst things on which an unfortunate 
individual can be thrown in the w'ay of amusement. He looked round 
the room : there was one gentleman asleep — Charles envied him ; and 
another reading the third side of a newspaper, — he was one of those 
who never omit even an advertisement — the fourth side yet remained, 
and Charles envied him too. The fact was, that though, of course, it is 
the most enviable jiosition in tlie world, that of having nothing to do, 
yet one requires to be used to it. Now our hero had been accustomed 
to the very reverse. Left* an orphan to the care of three uncles, — the 
first intended him for a clergyman ; saw to his luatin, Greek, anil 
Hebrew; and fully impressed upon his nephew’s mind the paramount 
importance of University honours. However, he died ; and the second 
uncle insisted on the senior WTangler taking a place in his counting- 
house. A will of his own in a young man without a shilling is a su- 
perfluity, and Charles took his place on a high stool at a high desk. 
Just then the third uncle died. He had troubled his head very little 
about “ the only ho])e of the family” during his life ; but after all, the 
last recollections are often the best, and he recollected his nephew to 
some purpose. Charles Bouverie was Icfl sole heir to a fine fortune; 
for the elder Mr. Bouverie died just as he had realized the sum on 
which he meant to enjoy himself. To the best of our belief, lie had 
seen the pleasure ; for the enjoyment of spending money is nothing to 
tliat of making it. Charles gave np the ledger as he had given up 
Euclid ; removed to an hotel in the gayer part of town ; devoted his 
mornings to the, club instead of the counting-house ; and intended to 
he the hapjnest of men, in the full indulgence of the (hire far niente. 
Unfortunately, the art of doing nothing requires some learning; and 
Charles, tholigh he would not have owned the truth on any account, 
w'as the least in the world puzzled what to do with himself. London 
was very empty, and he had as yet but few acquaintance ; while he 
could not help regretting his annual visit at Audlcy-placc. A month 
of partridges and pheasants is a very real pleasure to a young man 
couutry-brcd— and forced to spend the other eleven in town. 

Our hero approached the window, — that resource of the destitute. 
There was nothing to be seen, even in St. Jamcs’s-slrcet ! Three hack- 
ney-coaches, and two women in pattens passed by ; also a man with an 
umbrella dripping, which he held rather over a brown paper parcel than 
himself: at last^a bright spot appeared just above the jialace, the rain 
' seemed to melt into luminous streaks on the sky, and the rain-drops 
that had sprinkled all over the panes of glass began to gather into two 
or three large drops, and to descend slowly along the surface* They 
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Avould have done to bet upon, biit there was no one to bet with. * The 
pavement began to dry, and Charles decided on a walk. He reached 
the clubs, and stood there for five minutes deliberating whether he 
should turn to tlie right hand or to the left, having no necessity for 
turning to either ; and here wc cannot but say that necessity is “ an 
injured angel.” He, slic, or it — is never but harih, stern, and unpity- 
ing; and “ cruel necessity” is the phrase par distinction of all parted 
lovers. Now^l hold that necessity merits more amiable adjectives; — 
what a great deal of trouble is saved thereby. To an undecided person 
like myself, the inevitable is invaluable. Before Charles had done 
standing like Hercules in the allegory lietwecn Pleasure and Virtue, 
alias the right and lett of St. James’s-strcct — a cabriolet drove rapidly 
up to the door. 

“My dear fellow !” said its occupier, “I am in search of you. I 
want you to go down with me to my aunt’s, and stf^y there till Wednes- 
day. Her liouse is within three miles of Croydon, to you could be 
back in town at an hour’s notice. Let me take you to you. hotel, and 
thence I shall get you to drive me down.” 

Charles accepted the olFer with the gratitude of a desperate man; it 
was ju«it what suited him, and he sprung into^thc cabriolet in the gayest 
spirits. Horace Langham, the knight who thus liad delivered Jiiin from 
the dragon ennui^ had long been the object of his especial envy. He 
was a young man about town, good-looking, well dressed, with all the 
externals of a gentleman, (|iiite umpiestionable. The few needful 
preparations were soon made, and as they settled themselves in tlio 
stanhope, Langham said, “ I have made you drive us down, for my 
horse has been ovcnvoikcd lately. My aunt unluckily lias a gieat pre- 
judice against strange servants; but there is a nice, little country-iim 
close by, so yo\irs will do very well.” 

The conversation was for a time very animated, for Horace knew 
sometliiiig about every one who was anybody; and was very well in- 
clined to tell all he knew. Anecdotes thongh, like other treasures, muse 
come to an end ; and Chai les took advantage of a pause to ask if Mrs. 
Langham had any family. 

“ Only a niece,” w'as the reply. 

“ Is she pretty ?” asked his companion. 

“Not if you put it to my conscience,” said the other; “ hut she is 
likely to be rich : will that do as well ?” 

Charles coloured, from “ a comidication of disorders.” First he was 
quite shy enough to be annoyed at its being supposed that lie cared 
whether there were any young ladies in the world or not; and, second- 
ly, he was quite romantic enough to be shocked at the idea of money 
supplying the want of a pretty face. He was relieved from his embar- 
rassmeiU by Mr. Langharn’s snatching the reins from his liand, and 
exclaiming, “ Bouverie, we must drive back to town imnicdiately ! 1 
have forgotten niy aunt’s netting silk— slie will never forgive me ! — old 
ladies are so cursedly unreasonable. Why did she plague me aliout her 
horrid silks? However, if wc make haste, we shall yet be in time for 
dinner.-— I wonder why old women are left in the world .' ” 

Without waiting for Charles reply, he put the hoVse to its utmost 
speed, and drove iuriously back to town. The drive was now any thing 
but agreeable ; a heavy shower of rain beat directly iu their faces, and 
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Horace’s conversation was confined to maledictions on all elderly gen- 
tlewomen, and lamentations on his own ill-luck, in having any thing to 
do with them. Tlie particular shop was reached ; the silk was pro- 
cured, and again they took the road to Croydon. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, and Langham’s spirits seemed 
to have fallen nith the haronicter. In sullen silence he continued to 
drive at a furious rate, till Bouverie’s sympathies were awakened on 
behalf of his horse: he was just about “to hint a fault and hesitate 
dislike,” when the clock of a church in the distance ♦ruck^ix. 

“It IB of no use now,” exclaimed the impatient driver, slackening 
his speed. “ We are too late for dinner, — the thing of all others (hat 
puts my aunt out; I must lay the blame upon you, slie can’t say any- 
lliing to you as a stranger. Wc must go and dine at that confounded 
inn.” 

Wringing wxt, they arrived at a disconsolate-looking inn, ‘Tlie Swan.’ 
Truly such a sign only could have swung in such weather. A fire was 
hastily lighted in the best parlour, from whence the smoke drove them ; 
and they took refuge in the kitchen redolent with the smell of re- 
cently fried onions, varied witli tobacco ; for two men sat on one side 
the fire employed with t\\^ pipes. A very tougli beefsteak was pro- 
duced after some delay, badly dressed, for the chimney sim^keel ; this 
was washed (lt)\vii with some execrable wine, — half cape, half brandy, 
hut called * sherry.’ Charles could far hotter have endured these minor 
discomforts than his companion’s ill-humour. Controlled towards 
himself, it broke with double fury on the heads of the landlady and 
the kitchen-maid, Charles wondered at this in a man whom he had 
always seen so full of gaiety and goothhumour ; but Charles had still' 
many things to learn. 

Hiuner over, time given for iny aunt’s afternoon nap not to bo 
disturbed,” they set off for the ‘ Manor-House,* as it was called. The 
rain was f|uito over, but the glistening drops on the green sprays of the 
liavvthorn and ash reflected the moonlight, wliich was now breaking 
thiough the masses of dark cloud. A sweet breath came from the late 
primroses and tlie early violets in the he<lges of the lane tlinaigh which 
they liad to pass. Hail Bouverie been alone he could have loitered on 
Iiis way; hut his companion had long since merged the poetical in the 
sarcastic, — if the former (juality had ever entered into his composition. 
They soon arrived at the place of their destination, and entered by a 
picturesque old gate overhung with ivy ; a gravel-walk, and a few stone 
steps, led into the hall. A "sedate-looking butler met them there, and 
said, with a tone and air equally solemn, “Mrs. Langham, my mistress, 
waited dinner for you one quarter of an hour; the Major’s rice was 
sadly overdone.” 

“ No fault of mine, my good Williams, I assure you,” exclaimed 
Langham, hurrying on to the sitting-room. 

It was large, square, and dark ; and a voice, tliat seemed to Charles 
singularly shrill, came from the upper end, — “ Caroline, my dear, you 
have spilt the w'ater.” 

He had no time for further ()l)servation, when he was led up to a very 
tall, upright-lookiwg old lady, in a very tall, upright arm-chair, and was 
*presentc<l iu turn to Mrs. Langham, her brother, Major Faiishawe, and 
to Miss Langham, 
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“ Horace,’* said the old lady, “ you kept us waiting dinner a ‘whole 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Major, and my rice was done to a jelly.” 

“It was no fault of mine,” cried the nephew; “there stands the 
real culprit. Mr. Bouveric forgot his dressing-case, and we had to 
drive back for it.” 

Mrs. Langhani’s face lost the courteous smile it had summoned up to 
receive the stranger, and the Major turned aside with a look which said, 
as plfiinly as*a look could say — and looks speak very plainly sometimes 
— “What cfTemiiiale puppies young men of the present day are !” 

Between rage and confusion, Charles could hardly find his way to a 
seat, where he sat ' 

“In angry wonder, and in silent shame.'’ 

There was, however, no occasion for him to talk. Horace led the conver- 
sation, and was very amusing ; though, unfortunare.l) for Charles, he had 
already heard both the scandal and the stories during their drive down. 
He employed his time in taking a survey of the party. Major Vanshawe 
was a well-preserved, military-looking man ; and it gave him at least 
ten minutes’ considqjirtion to decide whethcr^he' wore a wdg or not. At 
last he came to the conclusion that it was the most natural- looking wig 
that he had ever seen. The old lady took up less time : slic seemed 
staid and severe ; and he turned to the younger one. She took up even 
less time ; for the \irn almost hid her face, and all he could distinguish ^ 
was a huge quantity of curls. Now', if there was one thing lie hated 
more than another it was a crop. Like most young men who have 
always some divinity for the time being wdiereby to judge of “ common 
mortals,” he had hi.s standard of perfection, and Giulietta Gris^i reigned 
at this moment his “fancy’s queen.” Her small classic head put lo 
shame what he somewhat irreverently called, in his own mind, “ a mop 
of hair.” Any little interest that might yet have remained was j)\it to 
flight; when, at length, after many efforts, he hazarded a question — 

“ Ho you play?” and the reply was a single, stiff, hard-hearted “No.” 
Now% a young lady without music was, in his eyes, like a flower without 
perfume. Alatteis were made still worse when tlie tea-things were 
removed, and she drew towards her a large wickcr-basket, from whence 
peeped out flannel, calico, tape, &c. Charles turned away his head, 
and encountered an encouraging look from the Major, who had drawn 
nearer towards him. Fanshawc began to talk of the weatjicr ; and liis 
auditor was fliirly astonished to find how much lie had to say about it. 
He had all but counted the rain-drops; and he was quite aware of every 
gleam of sunshine that they had had since the morning. lie then 
communicated the important fact that the Manor House frouled due 
south, and that it was situated on an eminence, which rendered it per- 
fectly dry. “ Very necessary for an old house like this. Our house, 
Sir, is a very old one ; — it has the reputation of a ghost. By tlie bye, 
that puts me in mind of a very curious— indeed, 1 may say uncommon 
— circumstance which happened to me when I was a hoy. I was about 
eight — no, let me see, I was nearly iifnc. Yes, it was nine ; for 'my 
hirth-day is in Ftbniary, and the event to which I allude happened in 
Novehiber. Well, — for I am sure you must be impatient for the story ‘ 
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young people always like ghost stories, — I had been in bed some time. 
Aly fdtrlier always insisted on our going soon to rest. You know the old 
proverb, 

‘ Early to bed. early to rise. 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise/ — 

I had been in bed some time. Perhaps I had gone to sleep a little later 
than usual ; for it was a stormy night, and I never was a sound sleeper. 
My digestion is not good : I am therefore obliged to be vdry regular in 
my hours. Your dressing-case. Sir, did me a great deal of harm to-day; 
— we waited dinner half an hour, and the rice was overdone. How- 
ever, r always make great excuses for } oung people. When I was a 
youth, I was somewhat of a coxcomb myself ; indeed, I think, at any 
time of life, people should never be indiliercnt to their appearance. T 
often tell my sister and niece they are too careless. — But 1 am keeping 
your curiosity on the rack all this time. So, to return to my story. 
I had been asleep some time, when I was suddenly awakened by what 
appeared to me a violent blow on the chest. I started up in my bed ; 
I could ])crceive no one, though the rushlight was still burning. — We 
Avere always allowed a rusljliglit. — I jumped uj), and ran to my mother’s 
<lrcssing-room ; I heard the clock strike twelve, as I thought, thougli 
afterwards it turned out to be only eleven. Still, as you may easily 
suppose, it added to my alarm ; for twelve o’clock is, as you know, a 
disagreeable time to be thinking of ghosts — it being the hour pecu- 
liarly appropriated to their appearance. However, I communicated my 
alarm in perfect safety, and my bedchamber was carefully scarclied, 
without discovering the slightest cause for fear. My father w'as a little 
inclined to be angry; but, as my mother justly observed, there were 
many things for which there was no accounting. You see, my dear 
young friend,” — the Major’s heart had quite warmed to his patient 
listener, — “ 1 may well quote Shakapearc’s profoiuul remark, whicli may 
have escaped your notice hitherto, — 

‘ Tlicrc are more tilings in heaven and earth, Honatio, 

Tlian are dreamed of hi your philosophy/ 

(Jharlcs was saved tlie painful necessity of a rcjily, by a call on his 
attention from the otlier part of the room, and hearing his friend saying, 
“ Oh, Boiivcric is a capital tredrillc player; he used to play it with Jiis 
uncle. It is the very game for a small circle in the country.” 

Our hero could not deny the fact — foi a fact it actually was : — but 
liow it had reached Langham was to him matter of great surprise. 
Down he sat to the table with Mrs. Langham and tlie Major, to devote 
the rest of the evening to spadillc, inaiiille, and hasto. At ten, tlie 
tray came in, witli refreshments mucli lighter than were ever meant to 
follow a dinner bad as his own had been ; but, as the Major observed, 

siqipcrs were so bad for the digestion.” At lialf-past ten, bed-eaiidles 
WTre brought in, and ‘‘ we breakfast punctually at eight ” was formally 
announced by Mrs. Langham. 

To bed he went — liungry, weary, but not tlie least sleepy ; and he lay 
awake, thinking whether it w'ould be possible to return to Lomlon the 
next morning. He was the last to make bis apjicarunce ; for he had 
divers misgivings respecting a tHe-d-ietc with Faiishawe, who he saw at 
once had that worst bump developed that can adorn the head of a bore 
— viz., long-story-tellativencss. 
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He entered : Miss Langham’s face was again liidclen by^ tlie urn ; 
but he had a side view of thul odious crop.” Mrs. Langham inquired, 
with old-fashi(uie(l politeness, how he liad passed the night ; so did the 
Major. “Saw no ghosts?” and forthwith recommenced of “a most 
curioub, 1 may say unaccountable, thing w'hich happened to me when I 
was a little boy.” It was long enough the previous evening ; but at 
breakfast it was interminable, being ever and anon interrupted by spoons- 
ful of egg;— -“An egg is very light; I nlw^ays eat one at breakfast;” — 
and by slices of toast, accompanied with “Never touch new bread; 
but toast is easily digested.” A light, liowever, was throw'n on the 
motive of their visit ; for Horace was evidently ai/.r palites sains with 
Canilinc Langham. 

After breakfast, all looked towards the windows; but the rain w'as 
pitiless, and the sky was of that sombre and unbroken dulncss which 
bespeaks a whole day’s rain, at least. The Major challenged Charles 
to a game at chess, of which nothing wwse need be said, than that it 
began before ten, and lasted till half-])ast four; wlicn, sayin.r that it 
could be finished the next day, his opponent hurried Charles oil' with an 
injunction to try and dress in time for dinner. 

He was dressed in ample time, for he had no motive to linger on the 
pleasant duties of the toilette — the only duties that I know of to which 
the term pleasant can be applied. The dinner was certainly the very 
perfection of a plain dinner, and to that Charles chiefly devoted his ^ 
attention, taking esjiecial care not to divert Miss Langhain’s attention 
from Horace’s whispers by any indiscreet questions. The evening was 
again ruled by those three Fates, Spadillc, Maiiille, and Basto — hut as 
they were separating for the niglit, Charles said to his friend, “ Of course 
the least you can do for me will he to ask me to the wcdiling?” 

Horace huighed, and said, “ Well, poor little thing — 1 suppose I must 
lake pity upon her some day or other. One comfort is, that when she 
is m y w ife, slie cannot be so very fond of me.” 

No man likes to hear of the conquest of another, arul Charles made 
no eflbrt to ])rolong the conversation. The ni;xt morning was bright, 
as if the day were as glad as liimself of their coming departure, lie 
also most ingeniously oul-nianu3iivcred the Major, by first approacliiug 
the window to admire the garden ; next stepping out ui)on the turf, and 
then w alking off as fast as he could, resolved that he would imt he found till 
two o’clock, when the stanhope was ordered to the door. The day was 
delightful — the sunshine entered into the spirits, and the soft warm air 
was freighted with odours from a garden prodigal in sweets. 

From tlic flower-garden he wandered into a little w'ilderncss wdiieli 
communicated with an orchard. Charles paused for a moment to udniiie 
the cherry-trees, covered with fruit, whose yellowish green was just be- 
ginning to wear a tinge of red on the side next the sun ; when suddenly 
he espied the Major — gun in liaiid. lie then remembered that he liad 
been vowing vengeance against the spariows at breakfast. The morning 
w^as too lovely to w'aste on stories of — “ When I was a little boy so 
he darted behind a tree, and prepared to ihake his escape unseen. Now% 
whether his stir among the branches disturbed the binls, or whether the 
Major' thought that he had carried liis gun quite long enough without ' 
discharging it, we know not ; but at that moment he fired. Charles 
received the shot in his Icg^ und^ stumbling against a trec^ struck his 
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head with such violence, that he fell stunned on the ground. When lie 
recovered his senses he found himself in bed, with a gentleman at his 
elbow, who allowed no one but himself to speak. 

On this part of oiir narrative we need not dwell — but the unfortunate 
visitor was confined for a week to his bed. The fever under which he 
suffered rendered even an attempt to amuse liirn dangerous; but before 
the week was over he had learned to think Mrs. Langliam tlie kindest 
old lady in the world ; and that the Major was to he f udnre<l, now 
that he was not allowed to say above five words at a i'nie. He had also 
discovered tluit Miss Jjangham had a low sweet voice, and the light step 
of a sylph. He was pronounced equal to sitting up for a few hours; it 
is almost worth while to be an invalid for the sake of that permission. 

We. placed you in this room at Caroline’s suggestion,” sakl Mrs. 
Langham ; “ it is the one wliicli she occupies, and opens into her own 
little morning room. vVs she very justly observed, you could then have 
change, the moment it was needed, without any fatigue.” 

Accordingly he was wliceled on the sofa into the adjoining apartment, 
and left for a little whde to recover from the exertion, with an assurance 
that she and licr niece would soon be with him. Charles took the o]>- 
por< unity of looking al)outdiiin ; and the survey very much raised Miss 
Langham in his estimation,— tlicre was so much feminine taste in the 
arraiigcnicnt of the various trifles scattered round. There was a ]>reliy 
and well-fiiniishcd bookcase : he read the titles on the iiacks of several, 
and perceived both French and Italian authors mingled with the 
English. A number of engravings hung on the walls, all chosen w’itli 
reference 1o their subjects, all of wliich Imd a little touch of sentiment. 
Some fresh flowers, grouped as only those who have an eye for colours 
can group them, were upon the table, and a basket of choice plants was 
in the window; a guitar rested on a stand of music ; in short, nothing 
was wanting tliat Charles deemed essential in a lady’s room. He was 
not left long to his meditations — his hostess and her niece ve-appeared, 
and he w as soon engaged in a very ])lcMsant conversation. 

Mrs. Langham was called siiddcmly away ; and for a few iniriutcs 
there was a j)ause — broken by Charles asking the young laii\ — “ If slic 
had any friends that were musical?” 

No,” re])licd Caroline. “ Indeed we. have very few neighbours ; my 
aunt has outlived most of her own friends, and is reluctant to make new 
ones. M e see few sti angers, excepting an acquaintance w hom Horace 
now and then brings dowui — or some old companions of my uncle’s.” 

There was something in the familiar appellatiojii “ Horace ” that 
jarred on Charles’s car — and there was another pause : after winch lie 
could think of notliing better to say, than — 

“ Mr. Langham is a very gentlemanlike young man !’* 

“ Uo you tiiiuk so,” replied his companion coldly. 

Charles tried to get a glance at lier face, but it was hidden by the 
curls which fell forward ns she be.nt over her knitting. 

And very witty,” continued Bouverie. 

“ Nay,” said Caroline, “ there I cannot agree with yon. Kidicule is 
not wit. He is amusing, for he goes a great deal into society, and 
retails all he tiicre collects — but I never heard him make an original 
remark in my life.” 

“ lie seems, however, a great favourite of yours !” exclaimed the in- 
valid, hastily. 
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Ah, well!*’ returned the young lady; I do not wish to under- 
value your friend — I see you arc half affronted — hut a favourite of mine 
my cousin never was, nor never can be. He is far too selfish.’* 

Charles felt a most ungenerous sensation of pleasure, which however 
he cheeVed, and magnanimously resolved to change the subject. 

“ I wonder at seeing a guitar,” said he, “ as you say you have no 
musical friends?’’ 

“ I do not keep my guitar,” replied Caroline, laughing, “ for my 
friends — but for myself !” 

“ But of what use is it to you asked the invalid. 

“ Not of much use, certainly ; but a great deal of pleasure !” 

“ Pleasure I — what pleasure ?” 

" Oh, you may not be fond of music — but I am.” 

“ Still, as you do not play it — I do not comprehend the good of the 
instrument !” 

“ But I do play it!” interrupted Caroline. 

“ Why !” exclaimed Charles, you told me, the first evcnlt^g, that 
you did not play !” 

“ Ah, I thought that you meant tredillc !” 

Bouverie almost sprang from the sofa. * 

“ My dear Miss Langham, I am so passionately fond of music ; do 
lay by yovir knitting and take your guitar !” 

“ With pleasure, if it will keep you quiet!” So saying, with equal 
grace and simplicity, she began to sing an Italian barcarolle. 

Tlie light fell on her face, which was turned towards her listener, who 
perceived for the first time how very pretty it was. The fact was, that 
he had never looked at her before. We need pursue the subject no 
farther : — a lady — a guitar — and a wounded cavalier — can have i)ut one 
denouement — a declaration — and it came in due time; that is, before 
the week was out. 

“ You must let me speak to your aunt,” said Charles Bouverie, tlic 
morning after. 

“ My/lear aunt !” said Caroline, blushing one of tl)osc sweet bright 
blushes wliieh so soon forsaac the check ; “ you must not mind a little 
opposition at first.” 

“ She favours Mr. Langham then ?” 

“Certainly not;’’ but colouring still more deeply, “your want of 
fortune !” 

“ My want of fortune !” cried Charles ; “ why I am all but a mil- 
lionaire !” 

The matter was soon explained. Horace had brought his friend down 
half as a convenience — half as a foil — and to prevent any jiossiblc 
danger, had represented him as poor : all mistakes were soon cleared 
np. Settlements and diamonds — blond and britska were arranged with 
all possible despatch ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie were soon announced 
as “ the happy pair, gone during the hoi cy-moon to Paris,” The only 
regret heard on the subject was one expressed by Horace Langham — 
“Very provoking a man must not marry* his aunt! Now that Caro- 
line is so well provided for, my aunt is a speculation jivcll worth consi- 
deration.” 

L, Bt L. 
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. LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

Some of our sincciirists, anti all our oilicials, will sincerely eon^ratulatc 
themselves on bcinj; Tlritons, when they learn what small salaries are paid 
to public functionaries in the State of Alabama. The froverniw — the state 
executive the arbiter of hie and death — has* 2000 dollai.> a year, ab«)ut the 
.same as a first-rate merchant’s clerk. No house allowerl, not ewn a shanty ; 
^so he occupies an apartmcMit in a boarding-house at Tuscalossa, the scat of 
jj^overnment. I understand he rcf^rets having,'; piven up his jiractice as a 
lawyer, and contemplates rcASuminj' it. even before his appointment expires. 
The hij^hest salary paid to ajudji^e is 17o0 dollars, and a man of eminence 
will not accept the ollice, unless under peculiar circumstances for instance, 
a lawyer, who had ac(|uir(!d a larjjjo fortune, and wished to retire from prac- 
tice, but could not discnuap^e himself from Ins clients, applied to the Lofjis- 
lalure, j^ot himself appointed to the bench, and so became disqualified for 
practice. ^ 

Mobile Theatre is a new and well-proporlionnd building, capable of con- 
taininu; 800 or 1)00 persons, but not yet completely finished, or furnished 
with scenery. It is much frcquenled by the men, and is the only relaxation 
from business of that large majority who do not attend evening service or 
lectures. I was in the house one evening when there was not a female 
there, except the actresses ; hut there were 300 or 400 men in the parquet to 
and boxes, ino&t of them well-dressed, and some as respectable as an> in 
the city ; but, in general, there are from two or three to a score of ladie.s 
in the first tier of boxes. 1 sat in the parquottc which wuis open to tlio 
biixes, furnished with chairs instead of benches ; and, having a considerable 
slope, it commanded a. good vie\v of the stage from every part; so that I 
'Tliould have been comfortable enough, could I have selected my neighbours. 
Most of them had their jaws furnished with a tubai co-quid, and 1 frequently 
shrunk from pollution : yet not always successfully, as my (dollies tesiified 
on the following morning. This an American does not mind - neitlnji* the 
spiUer nor the sjuttee: no apology is expected or given ; though it must be 
admitted that the careless, hut accidental, transgressor, if he ohs(Mves his 
inal-address, generally smooths it down with his pockot-handkerc.hief, or 
the skirt of his coat. 

Katmg nuts and sucking oranges affurdeil a pretty general accompaiii- 
inent to the performance; for, between the acts, the majority go to llio 
saloon to lake a glass whether it be that they have nut time during the 
rcmaMider of the day — for nuts cannot he masticated in a hurry, like the 
scramble called dinner,— or that tobacco, being of an unsocial nature, will 
not admit of a companion, — or tbal the general machinery of their senses 
works the more pleasantly for having all its parts going at once however 
this may be, the nuts appear almost as gratifying as the stage performance, 
or even as the quid. One night, being annoyed by two noisy sailors, 1 left 
my seat, and removed to tlic other side of the parquelte, w hen I found a 
vacant chair alool’ from any person. Presently a raun brought a chair, and 
placed himself close by me ; and, to my discomfiture, I perceived at once, 
by the ellluvia, that he was chewing pea-nuts. I had some thuughts of 
trying another remove, when 1 became convinced of the hopelessness of an 
escape from the inlliction ; for 1 sajv, in the front row of the opposite box, 
a trio of young beauties employed in the same manner, who ever and anon 
turned their heads, and freely shared the nutty fragrance with the envied 
aifd highly- favoured swains behind them. 

* Coiitiiiiieil from Vol. xlvi,, page 400 , 
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There is t^ot, I believe, in the world another theatre so well supported by 
so small a population, the white inhabitants probably not amounting to 
5000 when the city is most full ; yet the theatre draws as numerous au- 
diences. on the whole, as those of Dublin, Liverpool, or Kdinburgh. Some 
of the performers displayed merit, but the majority were very bad, and 
sadly imperfect in their parts; this was, indecrl, unavoidable, from the 
constant succession of stars, and new pieces, with the same scenery, the 
same stock actors, and the same music, and pretty nearly the same au- 
dience. Tlvi performers and musicians arc paid from 12 to 20 dollars a 
week, and their board and lodging costs them 25 or .30 dollars a month. 

The chief attraction was a young actress, a Miss Voss, who, with an 
agreeable face and figure, pos.sessed a good deal of native talent, which 
nmcli wanted judicious cultivation. In tragic parts she displayed both 
energy and feeling, notwithstanding a habit of measuring out her words 
one by one, laying emphasis impartially on each, to the great advantage of 
the 7 /v, fmis, ands^ and other small fry. Yet I liked her, particularly in 
comedy, in which her nature was less trammelled. Her youth, animation, 
and freedom from pretension rendered her a general levourite. She hardly 
displayed suflicient grace or elegance in her Lady Teaide to satisfy a 
London audience ; but she possesses the* ore, it only warn ' polishing. 
Unfortunately for native talent, the newspapers here, as well as throughout 
the Union, only praise ; they do not criticise^ Whether it bo w'ant of judg- 
ment, want of time, or unwillingness to hurt the feelings, or most probably 
a combination of the above causes, they content themselves with passing 
common-place encomiums, which their memory may supply, without search- 
ing their brains, or weighing the sources of their gratification or disappoint- 
ment. 

To be very emphatic is at all times wdth inferior actors—what bleeding 
w^as with Doctor Sangrado — the grand secret of art : hut 1 never hearcl 
W’ords made so much of as in this country; such as making one syllable 
into two, — for example — e-von^ even, bea\oii.” A distinguish' 

ing feature with the male part of an American audien (‘0 is their .‘‘Uscoptibi- 
lity w ith respect to language of a ccrtiiin description. A (htuhlo. mlendn is 
always follow'cd by a general .scream ; and, in some cases, they disc.ovi-r and 
acknowledge a second meaning, which probably had escaped the author. This 
sensitiveness might be mistaken for delicacy, but is, in fact, its re\erse ; the 
soil mn.st ho rank and fresh for such seeds to lake quieU root in ; they 
perish at once in the pur* and w-cll-cultivated. The Americans arc most 
placable and indulgent auditors ; and with reaped to omissions, alterations, 
and disappointments, by manager or performer- -all being friends- little 
apology or explanation is necessary; but should the offender happen to 
have made personal enemies, they can be unjust, implacable, and tyrannical, 
and hunt a poor player from the stage. 

But this theatre, though not yet tw'o ycare old, has witnessed tragedies of 
real life, which, though of little more importance here than scenic represen- 
tations, w'ould, in some countries which I could name, very probablv finish 
wdth tlie gallows. While I was in Mobile two relatives of the name of 
M'Grew came there to show off in the swaggering and bullying line. They 
resided in the interior of the State, in the county of Sumpter, where they 
had distinguished themselves by many ruffianly pranks and barbarous 
jokes; but being tall and powerful men, none dared to retaliate or to punish . 
all within their dangerous vicinity bore their insults, or purchased their 
forbearance. It was stated in a Mobile paper that no person within the 
sphere of their visits dared to refuse an^^ demands they chose to make, or to 
repel their intrusion. These two well-grown ruffians entered the thealre 
one evening in the month of February, and at once' attackcd, with violent 
language, the mate of some vessel in the port, with whom they had liacl a 
previpus dispute. The mate, who was in the stage-box, wished to ha^o the 
matter postponed till tho following day ^ but one of the savages cut the 
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matter short by drawinp: his dirk and {duiiiifinp: it into his body. The wound, 
Ihoiij^h danf^erous, did not prove mortal ; but the most curious part of the 
business to an European must he the facility with which they escaped any 
consequences of the deed. The audience pretty ctcneviilly expressed their 
abhorrence ; but neither they nor the police bad the courage or public 
spirit to act. Few there are in the United States who, from such motives, 
will face an armed, powerful, and mekless savage; and no man is so infa- 
mous as to be without associates and followers of his own stamp, who will 
not question his actions, but support them. However, on the following day 
an investigation look place before the mayor, which, b> the evidence and 
influence of some equivocal characters, ended in the acq»:ittal of the two 
^country innoctmts ; not even a fine had been inflicted, and the parties— his 
honour the mayor, and other magistrates, witi'esses and cidprits — adjourned 
to a public-house to wash down all animosity.* 

During the preceding season a similar aflfair — notan affair of honour— look 
place between a doctor and a captain in the same theatre. They had had 
a quarrel some years previously, on which occa.sion the doctor had, it ap- 
peared, cautioned the captain never to show himself in any place where he 
was ; which advice the captain did not follow, for he appeared in the front 
row of a box, seated between his wife and daughter, though the doctor was 
actually in the next box with some females of his family. Ihit this could 
not be permitted, so the Ksculapian hero entered the captain's box, and 
after vejiroving him for not better attending to his command, ho proceeded 
furtliwilli to belabour him with a ct)whide, holding at the same time a dirk 
ill his Icll hand. The captain was soon on his legs, with a pistol in bis hand, 
whicli he was proceeding to use, when ho was seized by a friend, who 
rlas]>cd his arms round him, interposing his person between the combatants. 
While they were struggling to get at each other — the one with a dirk, the 
other with a pistol-— the captain put his arm round the mediator, and shot 
the doctor, hut. unfortunately, as many jK'oplo afterwards had the good 
taste to observe, not with fatal ellect; for liis wrist savfjd his life, at the 
“Ijxpen.sc of a fracture, and the ball finally made a flesh-wound in his side. 
The matter ended here, except that the mayor fined them a small sum 
each, which was no object; but such seems to be the utmost rigour of the 
law on such occtisions. 

Wliilc stopping at the Mansion TTouse, which, he it known, is the most ex- 
pimsive and fashionable hotel in the State of Alabama, 1 bad the got'd fortune 
to wilnoss one of those duels peculiar to this i)eople. A wealthy merchant 

of Mobile, of the name of A , wln> resided in the Mansion House, and 

visited in the first socieiy, fonaerly had .some dispute with a Mr. K , a 

merchant, or store-keeper, in Montgoinerv. This latter came to Mobile, as 

was afterw'ards supposed, for the purpose of Mr. A , and took 

up his quarters at the same house. He accordingly demanded an apology 

lor some words,- which Mr. A was willing to give ; but there was always 

something fouml to ho unsatisfactory in the form of it — in short, Mr. K 

thirsted lor a fight, and took every opportunity of threatening and l)ull}ing 
Mr. A , who, on several occasions, escaped from him by il>iiig fio- pro- 

tection into ladies’ apartments. But at length the persecution became too 

hot to be endured, and Mr. A- , having procured the aid of a fighting 

friend, they armed themselves with loaded pistols and dirks, and lay in W'ait 

for Mr. K in the ante-room communicating with the dining-room, to do 

some woeful deed on him as ho should come forth from the dinner-table. Of 
this the gentleman got notice, and accordingly, as he rose from table, he 
drew his pistol and cocked it, holding it under his skirt. On his entering 
tho ante-room, the two gentlemen wdio were lying in ambush rushed ou 
him, each presentir^ his pistol. Mr. K then exclaiming “ One at a 

* One of those ruffians has siuce been taken in the province of Xexas^ and 
brought pi holier to Mobile. 

y* i£ 2 
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timol” retreated into the diiiinf^-room, pursued by bis antagonists, with 
pistols still presented, to the {^rcat dismay of thirty or forty ladies, and 
about a hundred f^cntlemen, who were seated at the table. The ladies 
screamed, and some of the gentlemen unipiestionably ducked their heads'; 
but a general rise ensued, and the parlies were disarmed. 

However, the “ d d good-natured friends" of both parties decreed that 

there should l« an end to such turmoil, and that they must liglit it out at 
once, with tlic weapons which nature had given tliein — fists, teeth, and 
nails. Accordingly, they adjourned to the street, and, nolens volens, they 
stripped and fell to work, to' the great delight of the doctors, lawyers, and 
colonels assembled. Tlie mayor gently remonstrated, but was shoved aside; 
an alderman ditto, with a box in the face which set his nose bleeding. Tlie^ 

edty guanl, within fifty yards, was of no use, and did not try. Poor A 

was knocked under ; I saw him myself lying on his back, his head on the 

curb-stone, against which K bumped it, holding bim by the undor-jaw, 

which ho had grasped in his right band, which of course occupied the man's 
mouth — a hold by which it is said the jaw can readily be discMigagcd from 
the rest of the face. However, while he was twistinu, the apparently dying 
moans of A caused the highly entertained aiidienic to interfere. 

Bills were found by the grand jury against the parlii; Mr. K 

went home, and so escaped, though still in the same State; but poor A 

was fined 800 dollars, which he actually paid for getting disfigured in a 
fight for which he had never shown any sti/mach. The other individuals 
easily got off by the usual convenient flaw in the indictment, as might 
naturally he expected, where such very respectable gentlemen were con- 
cerned. These transactions never were noticed in the iiewsjiapers, any more 
than hundreds beside of a similar description. 

In every account of Ainencan habits, when they are described by tourists 
as inferior to those of Kuropo, and in which exceptions are allowed in favour 
of a refined few, it would he desirable, if possible, to give the (ixlent of those 
exceptions. In the present instance, I will endeavour to give the proportion 
of the gentlemanly population of Mobile who were capable, or incapable, oi 
enjoying the above characteristic fight. I shall estimate the entire iiuinber 
at six or seven hundred, consisting of all the learned professions, merchants, 
store-keepers, and their clerks, builders, oflice-holders, and country planters ; 
and I believe I have underrated their numbers. Of the above, I calculate 
that thirty or forty would be incapable of willingly countenancing such an 
affray ; and those may be subdivided as follows : — Ten or twelve merchants, 
tolerably well-educated Europeans ; about the same number of Americans, 
from the Northern States, owing to good education, peaceable habits, or 
aristocratic refinement; — the balance would consist of religious persons, 
preachers, &c. Among the fighters would be found as wealthy, as learned, 
and far more popuhar, members of society. 

While in Mobile I had an opportunity of seeing the exhibition of Mr. 
Catlin. This gentleman was on his return from the far West, beyond the 
.sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi, wliere lie remained during five 
years, visiting the various tribes of Indians scattered through the large terri- 
tories extending from those rivers to the Pacific Ocean. Ilis exhibition 
consisted of a vast number of portraits of individuals of every tribe, of land- 
scapes, of representations of their dwellings, their games, their battles, their 
hunting and their religious ceremonies. At these last-mentioned rites he 
is the only white man who was ever allowed to be prc.sent, which was owing 
to the veneration caused by his profes'nonal skill. He visited thirty-seven 
tribes speaking different languages, most of them still uncontaminated by 
the dregs of civilization. I have never vVitnessed a more interesting exhi- 
bition, and yet I have seen the Louvre with all its glorious plunder. As 
works of art, Mr. Gatlin's productions do not rank high, as he candidly 
admits, and fully accounts for, from the difficulties of his situation : but they 
are doubtless faithful pictures ; and the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
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clenrnpss of liis explanations, joined to the novelty of the whole, justly 
entitles, ,and will procure for the artist fortune and fame wherever he 
goes. ‘ 

I had an opportunity of observing on this occasion, as at many other times, 
tlie extraordinary attention paid to the fair sex, so far outstripping even 
French politeness. It was quite useless for any man to secure a good seat, 
as he must give it up to the first female that wanted it ; 1, myself, who did 
not know a lady in the room, had to remove from bench to^ bench as the fresh 
arrivals caino, until 1 was reducetl to standing room. 1 ' i not rfiention this 
by way of boasting of my gallantry ; for I candidly confess that, after one or 
two removes, I would have remained still had I dared. The ladies, too, 
bike all this homage with tlie most complete nonchalance ; and the male 
victim of politeness has not the satisfaction ot‘ receiving so much as a smile 
or a glance on the occasion. In every situation in which men and women 
meet in public, the case is the same, in a stage-coach, the humblest female 
dispossesses whoever occupies the best scat ; in a theatre — let but a female 
appear standing at the entrance to a box, and every man in that box imme- 
diately rises, and draws hack till she is accommodated ; in a church or a 
steam-boat, it is the same ; and in the street, though there should be plenty 
of room, it is common to see gentlemen step allogetlior off the footway while 
females pass. So strangely has custom established the rigid to this defer- 
ence, that no man dares no\v»to withlmld it ; and no lady condescends to 
acknowledge it, except perhaps to an acquaintance. 

All this tends strongly to recal to mind tlie days of chivalry ; accompanied 
as it is too with a similar warlike demeanour in the men — quickness to 
take offence, and to strike; and a formality which admits no jesting with, or 
about, a female ; — but with a deficiency, however, in that high sense of honour 
which would scorn an advantage, and that grace and refinement which men 
conspicuous in fearless principles, and courteous knights, entertain ; hut 
which it would be preposterous to look for in trading adventurers, and do- 
.. .fistic drudges. These manuors seem sufficient toaeciiunt for that hardness 
of outline, ungcntlcness, difficulty to please, and independence, generally 
observable by strangers in the American ladies, which foims a character the 
very ve\erse of the softness, facility, desire to please, and gratelul acceptance 
ot attentions, of the French ladies. In Ainorica, they are looked up to as 
superiors, and shunned as social companions : in France, they are sought 
after in .society, and treated familiarly as equals. \Vho has ever seen a 
Frenchman surrender the scat which he had engaged in a diligence to a 
female, or his priority of right in a theatre? Hut he pays her a much higlitir 
coinpliiiient in considering her worthy of his company and conversation ; and 
at the same time he calls fortli the faculty and the desire to please, whicli 
should be mutual in both sexes, as the advantages arc mutual. He makes 
no sacrifices — displays no devotion, save in words— and is rewarded by 
gratified looks, and amiable replies; while the Americ.an, who seriou.sly in- 
commodes himself, neitlior expects, nor generally receives, the .slightest 
acknowloflgnient or notice in return. It may he said that the latter is the 
most truly gallant, as he is the most di.^iiiterestedly so; but this depends on 
the meaning of the word ; and sure I am. whatever may be the opinion ot 
the American ladies, the dames of France would not exchange with them. 
Perhaps each thinks her own form of worship the most orthodox, which, as 
they are at the mercy of their votaries in tiiat respect, is probably the wisest 
mode of thinking. In spirit and in truth, that is to say in malriraonial en- 
gagements, the American females have it hollow in their favour; but that 
arises from circumstances. Many 'U French couple pine away their beau 
jours in fruitless expectation of being enabled to wed, whilst in America 

cv^ry man can afford to marry. , t i 

With respect to the fulfilment of the more important duties of wife and 
mother, there is probably not much to choose between them. Happy and 
unhappy unions arc found every wlyere; and if divorces aie more trequent 
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in the United States than elsewhere, it may fairly be ascribed to thc’greatcr 
facility of obtainiiifj them. I have never been able to observe that vices are 
more rare, or virtues more abundant in proportion to a w'ant of polish, if we 
except the virtue of bluntness or sincerity, which, while it wounds others, 
cannot benefit ourselves ; and I question whether its opposite vice be not 
preferable, when it tends to repress an appearance of dislike and ill-will 
towards others, whicli saves them from pain, and does ourselves no injury. 
Not being able to read the heart through the glass of refinement and good 
breeding, Ivnay possibly sometimes have given the French credit for good 
wishes and friendly feelings, instead of their marked opposites ; but this is a 
mistake dillicult to fall under with the American ladies ; and I have been 
able to read envy, hati'cd, malice, and all uncharitableness^ in jn-etty legible/'* 
characters, and unquestionably sincere. Among the few thoroiiglily well- 
bred, with whose acquaintance I Avas honourc'd in the United States, I ob- 
served no such malevolent indications; and far be it from me to insinuate 
that they wear a mask, for which however, if they did, I return them my 
sincere thanks. Undoubtedly there are in the United Slates many unpre- 
tending friendly and generous females, wdio, like ilifur husbamls, will not 
he slow to serve one they esteem and have a goorl opiniuu of; still it were 
desirable that they had been endowed with more softness, delica-'x , and amia- 
bility, which wo do not look for in the other sex, but cannot dispense with 
in theirs. ,, 

In Mobile, and generally in jthc south, burglaries and highway robberies are 
nearly unknown ; and people are careless about locking-up their liouses, many 
of which remain on the latch all night. It requires plate, jewellery, or other 
valuable and portable goods, to offer sufficient templativm ; for nieii will not 
risk their characters and liberty for triffes, when wages are high, and ern- 
ploynieiit certain, and when punishment is bometinios inflicted, without 
waiting oil the delay and uncertainty of the law. It was only last summer 
that a stranger who had been detected thieving, instead of h(ung brought 
before a magistrate, or rather, I believe, because the evidence was iiisuflicic':*^ 
for his committal, was taken in the open day by a nuinher of citizens 1o the 
Orange grove, and there tied up and whipped till the operators aiid speclu- 
tors were satisfied. 

Hero, where murder for revenge is thought so little of, the same crime to 
perpetrafe or conceal a robbery is sure to bring down the whole \engeance 
of the laws, whether lul ministered in the name of Iwynch, or of the hlato. 
Not twelve months ago, n young man, named llayingtoii, a compossitor, pro- 
posed u walk into the woods to his friend and companion, and then cut him 
down with a knife of dagger -took his money, about eighty or nincly dollars, 
and embarked in a steam-boat the same night to proceed to llio north. 
Being immediately suspected, he was pursued and brought back, and, on 
circumstantial evidence, was found guilty, and condemned to bo banged. 
Had he been acquitted, it was perfectly well known that his life would inne 
been taken by the people. He remained for some months in gaol, displaying 
the greatest indifference, denying his guilt, and writing scutiiueiital poetry, 
which appeared occasionally in the paper on which he had been a compositor. 
In the month of February last he was brought into the woods, where a tem- 
porary gallows had been erected. He was allowed to walk, by his own 
request, accompanied by his counsel, a clergyman, and some other gentle- 
men ; and without knowing him it would have been impossible to have de- 
signated the culprit. Arrived at the tree, ho very coolly mounted the 
platform, accompanied by the clergyruaa, through whom ho requested per- 
mission to read an exculpatory ad dress -which he had written. Being per- 
mitted, he proceeded with an unblanchcd cheek, and an unfaltering voice, 
to read a long, laboured, ou«3 artful commentary on flio evidence on whi^ h 
ho had been convicted, which would liavo been perfectly suited to a lawyer to 
piizzlp and confound a jury, hut which tended to remove any doubts of his guilt. 
The limited time for his execution^ approaching, he was inten-upted by the 
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shcriffT-obli^etl to descend from the platform to have his shroud and cap put 
on — and to be pinioned. Then, for the first time, the colour left his cheek, he 
ascendecl the ladder, and east his eyes around on the guards and the people, 
as if to see what further delay could be obtained : for his loitering walk, and 
his long a<l(lross, were doubtlessly planned for the purpose of delaying the 
execution till after four o’clock, when it could not legally take place; and 
hopes of suctjcss, it appeared, had never left him. On the sheriff proceeding 
to put the rope about his neck, he jumped from the platform among the 
guards, dressed in his winding sheet, exclaiming that it was his duty to save 
himself if he could, and he would try it. However, the shorill’ and his 
deputy soon seized him, and in despite of his struggles, ilragged him up tho 
kuldcT and put the noose about his neck, he clinging to every thing, and 
resisting to the utmost. The platform fell, and he appeared suspended, with 
his hands, which were not sufficiently seci red, clasping the rope so as to 
prevent its closing on his throat; and all their strength was insufficient to 
remove them. In about a iniiiuto as insensibility approached they dnipped 
of tlionisclvcs, and 1 beheld, at a few paces* distance, liis uncovered face — 
calm and unruffled like sleep —with tho flusli of youth and health, in tho 
midst of a violent death. 

To describe the scenery through the states of Alaliama, Mississippi, and 
the territory of Florida— tlie rich prairies and cambreaks - the luxuriant timber 
and the variety of foliage — the hills, the bluffs, and the rivers * -is no part of 
my plan, and has been rendered needless by the number of desmiptions by 
tourists better qualified for the task. The roarls over tho hills, or winding 
round them, are always firm, (though uiumprovod by art, except in cutting 
an ay a few trees,) and generally pretty le\el, except when a root projects, a 
rut i& worn, or the slope renders one side much higher than the other. — 
Across the iirairies and the valleys, they are deep and sticky in rainy se.asons; 
but in ilry weather they arc firm, even, and unolijocliouahle, always except- 
ing occ.usioiial passes, lUled with trees and bushes. 

Montgomery is, as to trade and population, the second city in thi‘ state, 
and rajndly increasing; but being generally settled by an infiM'ior class of 
advenlurers, it is somewhat loss cnilized, and more lawless, than Mobile ; or, 
as 1 liave bemi infornu'd, pretty much in the i>ame state that city was half a 
dozen years ago. A large quantity of cotton is drawn luao by horses ami 
oxen, ami embarked on board the steam-boats, frequently accompanied by 
the owners, lor Mobile. 

The planters, on the sale of their crops, have rarely much nioiu'y to receive, 
having already obtained a large portion in advance, in provisions, inunufac- 
tiires, &c., shipped thorn by^ tlieir factors ; and having drawn bills and notes 
to purchase additional slaves ami grounds; to extend their plantations, and 
incnnise their buddings ; for every man struggles forward in advance of his 
increase of capital, interest of money being no object at any rate at which it 
call bo procured. 1 have known two and a half and three per cent, a month 
to bo given, on notes having two or three names, any of whom were sufli- 
cient security as to property ; and there is not so much risk as might be 
supposed from dealing occasionally with scoundrels, for it is their interest to 
be punctual : there are, however, sumctmios insuperable dilficulties, ami 
always delays, in case of death occurring. The factors in Mobile charge two 
and a half per cent, commission for selling cotton ; the same for accepting 
bills, and tlio same for advancing money till the crop is sold, with interest 
at eight per cent, per annum. 

Wetumpka, within the last two years a wilderness, is now the rival, and 
threatens shortly to supersede Montgomery as the inland emporium of that 
part of the state of Alabama, wittered by the river of the same name. As 
usual throughout tjie United States, the profitable mania of speculation has 
• already raised the prices of the town lots many hundreds per cent., and I 
have no doubt that they are still far short of their climax. This is tho 
channel through which the greatest and most rapid fortunes arc. realized. 
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and for which no qimllficalion is necessary hut a moderate sum to begin with, 
and remaining a few months in the winters of each 5 ear, to purchase, to 
divide, to sell, and, if atlvisable, to build. Wclumpka is situated twel.ye miles 
above Montgomery on the same river, and at the head of its navigation; 
this circumstance is the source of its rising prosperity. 

Cahawba, formerly thc capital of the state, is situated much lower down 
on the same river, and has been for some time on the decline, as the settle- 
ments have extended inland. It stands on a bluff or hill washed by the river; 
and being sixty or seventy feel above low water, it was long considered out 
of the reach ©f Hoods, but during the great inundation of the spring of 1833, 
the court-house and a part of the town stood in the water. 1 he rise ot that 
Hood was about eighty feet; consequently, an immense extent of country, 
which had been supposed to stand high and dry, was covered. Steam-boats 
missed the channel of the river during the night, and diverged into the forests, 
till forced by the trees to bring to, and make fast to one of them, perhaps 
seventy feet from its roots. A fall as rapid as Munchausen s thaw was 
all that could be necessary to illustrate and exemplify his celebrated 
story of fastening his horse by the bridle, during a deep snow, to the cross on 
the top of a steeple, from which lie was left suspended on the biiow thawing 
away. I was much amused about this period at the account a planter gave 
me of tlic consequences of the flood to himself. He had recently arriv'ed in 
the State, and had located himself on the hank of a creek (brook), discharg- 
ing itself a little lower down into the Alabama, on which he had built him- 
self a mill, without dreaming of the enormous back-water to which he was 
liable from the river, but which he informed me had stopped his grinding. 

I asked him if the water had risen high about his mill ? “ Why.*’ said lie in a 
melancholy tone, “ when I came away, I could just sec the ridge ot the roof. 

Tuscalossa is considered the capital of the State, being the seat of govern 
ment, of the legislative assembly, the senate, and of the governor; who, as 
I have before said, occupies an apartment in a boarding-house. This city is 
considered on thedccline, and solely indebted for its importance to the annual,^ 
visits of the legislature ; and Montgomery, which is far more considerable, 
and quite as central, is spoken of as likely to deprive it of that advantage. 

It stands on the Blackwarrior river, which is navigable during the winter, 
and conveys its produce to Mobile. 

Florence is the third town in the State for trade and population ; it stands 
not far from the confines of Tenossee, on the Tcnessco river, by which it by a 
very circuitous channel communicates through the Ohio and Mississippi, 
with New Orleans. But to gr>e a catalogue of towns springing up in this and 
the adjoining States, many of which arc situated on beautiful and fertile 
lands, would be useless from its brevity, and llie changing uncertainly of 
their progress, and foreign lo the purpose of this sketch. Apalachicola and 
Pensacola in Florida have the best harbours belonging to the United States 
on the gulf of Mexico, and will be one day or other important sea-ports. The 
last mentioned has long been a rendezvous of the American navy, lor which it 
is well qualified. It coiisists of but a single row of houses fronting the beacli. 
These two obscure villages serve to show of how little importance the noblest 
harbours can prove without an internal navigation ami commerce ; and 
Mobile proves that, with a long course of navigable rivers, leading to and 

Mount Pleasant, June !), 1835. 

* S. 11. Garuow, Esq,— Sir:— The mail that was lost in the creek between this 
and Claiborne, on the 2nd iiist., we found on the 7th. It had washed down half a 
mile, was sunk in a very deep hole, quite out uf sight. The letters and papers are 
very much injured ; some letters entirely lost-gothers so miicli injured that I fear 
nothing can he made of them (tiicse I have sent for you to do the best you ran 
witli). After being wet so long, it was almost impossible to handle them, without ^ 
their falling to pieces. Some of the packages 1 did not open ; being small I dried 
them, so* that I think they will go safe. Respectfully, 

W3I. P. M. 
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from a rich interior, the most dilTicult and inconvenient asylum for shipping 
can be put up with. 

The inconvenience, privation, and want of comfort to he endured, travel- 
ling in a newly settled country, excite the irritable propensities of John 
Bull, but cause no visible effect on the unsettled and restless Jonathan. 
However, one might sometimes imagine that the natives themselves have but 
an humble opinion of their accommodation ; for at bed-time, in the south, 
they will not ask you if you would like to go to bed, but whether you would 
choose to lie d(»wn ; thinking probably that it would be presumf^uous to give 
to such a careless turning-in a name conveying an idea of luxury and reno- 
vation. One gentleman, a wealthy planter, at whose house T slept one night, 
had, however, more aspiring notions ; for he told me that, as some friends had 
left them on that morning, 1 should have their state bed-room. Had he not 
told me so, I should never have discovered the distinction I had arrived at, but 
should have fancied nijself in a half-finished, half- furnished room, witli a 
mattress stuffed with muss, sheets six feet by four, blanket to match, cover- 
let a little more extensive, and a few tawdry embellishments. 

Let it not be supposed that the American ladies are always as hard and 
as cold as Pygmalion's statue, for never have I seen any who can bo mom 
readily thawed into llesh and blood, or who enter more cordially into the spirit 
of a frolic when it comes. T went by invitation to a wedding at Ihc house 
of a man respectable enough, though not pretending to fashion. The cere- 
mony was performed by a Methodist parson with all proper solemnity and 
decorum, alter which the ladies sat round in a formidable circle, no men 
venturing among tbeiii, ex<‘ept the bridegroom, who sat next his bride, and 
tlie clergyman. Young men would occasionally hover about the outskirts 
of the cover, giving a glance or e\cn a word of recognition ; but the 
great body of the men adjourned into another room, where stood a table 
covered with plates of cakes, and bottles of wine, brandy, and whiskey, and 
there they made themselves comfortable ; hobnobbing and joking, and letting 
tjie ladies hear at a distance how hearty they could laugh. During this 
time the ladies were not neglected, for "the happy groomsman, as was his 
boiimh'n duty, carried round the good things, and regaled them : so it rany 
be conji'ctured tliat they began to ferment a little, and that the contents of 
both rooms had only to be poured together, like Seidlitz mixtures, in order to 
cause a pretty considerable commotion. At this critical period the parson 
summoned all to prayer, and down popped every one on their knees on the 
floor, while an extemporary prayer was delivered, specifying particularly not 
only the newly-married couple, but the people whoso creature coinfons we had 
been just discussing, and otlier relatives, uccuinpanied, as usual, with a 
groaning in the spirit, though in a minor key and diminished quantity. 
Afler prayer, and brandy and water, excitement had arisen to such a pitch, 
that two or three young men ventured to crowd into a corner among tlio 
lasses, and a mAitual good understanding was the immediate consequence, 
I remained an observer, and soon perceived that questions and comniiuids, 
and cross-purposes, accompanied by the most willing forfeitures, weie in pro- 
gress, threatening to exhaust the supply of pocket-liiuidkerchiefs, iliiiiililes, 
and penknives. At length the releasing came by the usual modes made 
and provided in such extremities, till kiss and come again had paid ihc 
penalties for all. Some new recruits joined in, and the games proceeded 
with increased spirit and rapidity, like machinery which works more freely 
after the first brush. 1 had just begun to think that they might as 
well omit the forfeits and other forms altogether, which had iiillen into sad 
confusion and mismanagement, ipid to my surprise 1 perceived that I Iiad 
dropped exactly into their own mode of thinking, for all ceremony was sent 
adrift: the gentleman kissed the ladies, and the ladies smacked the gentlc- 
ihcn to their hearts' content ; and as I could hanlly expect any additional 
improvement or novelties, for the “ force of kissing could no farther go,” I 
took my departure, and went hoincw’ard pondering much on what I ht(d seen. 
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“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.”~this was a woclding— an occasion of festivity 
and mirth all the* world over, from the white cockades of the postilions at 
St. George's, Hanover Square, to the homely sprinkling of the Hottentots ; 
however, veracity compels me to admit, that such a form of mirth is some* 
times roliearsed on less momentous occasions. 

While stopping at the boarding-house of a town recently founded in the 
forests, and chatting after dinner with two or three young gentlemen of tho 
vicinity, tho question arose how we shoiihl spend our evening. One of the 
party )>roposc,d that wo should all go to his house, and take tea with the girls, 
adding, as an inducement, that the pretty widow Jones and her sister were 
there. 1 demurred on account of the distance and the darkness, which 
would rcJider it impossible to return that night ; and observed, to use an 
American phrase, that 1 belic\cd in a good night's rest. “ Pshaw!” said 
one, “ we can lie down when we are tired so away we went, and I was in- 
troduced to tho ladies, three or four well-looking republicans. Tea being 
over, the conversation proceeded : the ladies whispered with their most 
intimate acquaintances, and talked of the weather with me, till one nudged 
another, and he nudged me, and 1 did not know what to think of it, nor was 
1 at all more enlightened when ho followed up tho shove w'llh — “ Now do 
you begin !" 

“Begin what?" cried 1. 

“ Why, kiss Mrs, Jones !" 

I declarod that I could not think of taking shell a liberty. “ Why then,” 
quolh another, “ here’s one that will meaning himself, and suiting the 
action to the word. On this a regular scramble took place — the hidies wore 
a very lutlc coy at first, hut that soon wore olf, and each claimed her turn : 
not e\cry day such innocent mirth could ho had in those woods, where even 
a eamp-meeling .solduin cume. There w'as plenty of brandy and whiskey, 
hut tobacco is as little eschewed on those occasions as garlic is in France, 
llovvover, 1 became sleepy, having had little rest the night before ; and, 
while “ tile fun waxed fust and furious," I stole aivay and lay down acros^ 
the bod, to leave the more room ; hut I had it all to myself, lor the re.st of tho 
party remained laughing, singing, and romping, during the remainder of ilie 
night. At about six o'clock I was called to take some hot coffee. The sun 
was already* high above the horizon, and sent a most searching tell-tale light, 
and no toilets liaving been attended to, we were none of us fit to sit for our 
portraits, so we soon ailer took compassion on tho ladies, and took our de- 
parture. 

Now I must admit, tiial. though “ they order these matters better in 
France,” yet such romping bouts are nothing more than have been witnessed 
in Fnglaiid, Ireland, and Scotland, within the recollection of men now living, 
heightened, perhaps, by republican freedom, and the rarity of social enjoy - 
monts ; and they serve to prove how completely our ideas of propriety and 
decorum depend on habit and circumstances. In those regions a print or 
statue of the human form without ample drapery could not be exhibited to 
a female without insult; and at an exhibition which actually took place of a 
painting, representing a full-sized female figure which in no part of Europe 
would he considered indelicate, ladies and gentlemen were admitted at dif- 
ferent hours. Hancers too had best be ciiutious here how they pirouette, as 
at the Italian Opera, — the ladies could not — dare not look at them. Married 
men and fathers would take them aw'ay, while bachelors would laugh and 
scream like savages. However in this last particular they have improved 
very much in the large cities — if I may » all such a change improvement — 
since the first display of the kind took place ; and they lu^ve hitherto been 
confined to the largo cities. In short, if efegance has its reCnements, so has 
vulgarity — if the one has its fastidiousness, so has the o^hcr ; while the vices 
and the virtues of which each liave their particular types are pretty equally 
distributed, as the faint-hearted and the brave are found ranged under the 
same standard. 
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What a singular taste the Americans have in baptismal names ! How 
quaint, fanciful, original, poetic ! Preserved Fish is a gentleman who de- 
serves *10 be immortalized for his name alone. Patience and other virtues 
have their merit, but are getting out of date, the fanciful and poetic being 
gaining ground — such as I'lcasnnt May, Esrp, Pleasant May, junior. Esq"., 
Violet Primrose, Ksn,, and his daughter Violetta. May is a favourite 
Christian name for lauies, but no other month, as tar ps I could learn, had 
ever arrived at such a distinction. It seems strange that the names of the 
New Testament, which are the most common in their fatherland, are cxim- 
parativoly rare with them, the names from the Old T'dameiit obtaining a 
decided preference ; and while Matthew, Mark, and Luke are rarely licard 
of, we meet thousands of Abners, Hirams, .Josialis, Jothams, Joels, and 
Jonathans. 

The Americans equal their English progenitors in their fondness for pub- 
lic dinners, and far out-do them in the number of their toasts. Among the 
great quantity of trash for filling up their prodigious number of journals, 
toasts form no inconsiderable portion, (occupying whole columns, which are 
copied, with the author's names, from one extremity of the Union to the 
other. The president and vice-president of dinners have a certain number 
of toasts to give, after which, almost every individual volunteers at least one, 
and as the whole of them v\ould be too many to print, the managers make a 
selection, which often gives oficnce ; for every man, however obscure, has a 
passion for seeing his naino^iu print. These evanescent etlusions consist of 
a toast buttered with a suitable sentimout ; and though every one aims at 
originality, or at least giving a new turn to an old toast, yet they are in fact 
the same things re-hashed daily, aiidarc generally insipid enough. As todrink- 
ing a glass of wine to each, that is out of tlie question, one glass must some- 
times serve for half a dozen ; tliough of course any individual may get drunk 
as soon as he pleases. Speeches must he few and short; equality will not 
tolerate long ones, except from a very great orator — and greater favourite. 
The hip, hip, hip, hurrahs! keep rapidly going, the interstices filled in by 
music and the reports of salient corks; and the whole Imsinessis over in less 
time than would suttic'e I^u’d Erougham or Sir Kobeit tor a speech. 

One of those nomen multi called C’oloucl, whom 1 met with at an 
hotel in iny travels, amused us exceediugly liy llio following anecdote of 
himself, which, I regret to say, wants both tlie (iiaU'ct and the delivery. 

“ I had been a tremendous curser, but 1 determined to reform, (because I 
got frightened by a dream,) and to join a Methodiht Church. Well, 1 went 
to the elders of the congregulioii to toll them tliat 1 wished to join tHein ; 
but it was necessary that 1 should give them my reasons for the sudden 
conversion and reformation wrouglit upon me ; so 1 told thorn my awful 
dream. Says J, ‘ I thought that 1 was mounting up a ladder, as it were 
.Jacob’s ladder, going to Heaven; but at last I got to the top, and found 1 
was still about six feet short of Heaven. Well, 1 was greatly puzzled, and 
did not know' what to do to get in : so, at last, I lialloood out, and the 
angel Gabriel came, and looked out of a window. “ Good morrow. Colonel,” 
says he. 

“ ‘ Good morrow. Squire,’ says I. ‘ Maybe you can tell me how 1 can get 
to your Squire,’ says I. 

" ‘ 1 am sure I can't toll,’ says he, ‘unless you give a big jump and catcli 
by the window-sill.’ 

“ With that I made a spring, and, by Hell, I got the God-d st fall.’ 

“ When 1 had got so far, the preacher told me 1 was not just right >ct, 
and that I warn’t fit for-iboin a d d sight.’ ” 

I also heard another anecdote — a clerical blunder — ascribed to an 
individual who was named ; it is, at least, perfectly harmless, if not worth 
preserving. A Methodist preacher, after service, gave llio following notice : 

Should brother Tomkins arrive in time, there will be preaching liere, 
God willing, to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock — but, at six o’clock in the 
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evening, there will bo preaching any-how.” Another volunteer preacher 
of the same sect, remarkable for a Stentorian voice, and the loudness of his 
denunciations against sinners, one evening said to his congregation, after 
stunning them with his thundering eloquence ; — “ People say that 1 bawl : 
let them ; God has given me lungs to bawl, and I will bawl/’ 

The Americans are more distinguished by loud speaking, both in the 
pulpit and at the bar, than by any other quality, from British lawyers and 
divines. They generally cuminenre moderately enough ; but in the heat 
of the argument, modulation is lost sight of. As the fervour increases, so 
docs the voice , the more brilliant the lightning, the louder the thunder. 
It is unnecessary to enter a court of law or a church to discover this ; you 
have only to pass through any of the neighbouring streets during divine 
service, or the sitting of the Courts. It is a pity they do not attend to 
Hamlet's advice to the players, with which the lawyers at least are well 
acquainted ; for of all writers, living or dead, Shakspeare is there the most 
read, and the most admired. And they justly, and to their credit, claim as 
strong an interest in his fame as they allow to English born ; for are they 
not English by descent ? 

In attending the courts of law in various parts of the United States, I 
have been particularly struck by the inferiority of the judges to promi- 
nent lawyers. I have closely attended to a trial, at which the young man 
who was judge seemed to be the most insign ifictqit person employed. When 
it became necessary to charge the jury, he did not appear inclined to say 
a word : however he did rouse himself to the use of speech ; and with diffi- 
dence — a rare quality in the land, and a strange place to meet it — he told 
them that “ if they believed such an evidence, they would find for the 
plaintiff', if not, for the defendant but did not give the least hint which 
could tend to throw light on the subject ;~-no recapitulation or commentary 
on the evidence ; no profound remarks or deductions, which might serve as 
a beacon to the wandering judgment : — in short, any person in court could 
have charged the jury as Avell. This judicial inferiority is easily accounted 
for ; he was appointed, as a political partisan of Jackson, to an office which 
was beneath the acceptance of any eminent lawyer. 

Oratory and declamation are very much in request in the United States ; 
and lo match their set orations in Europe w'o must go hack to the age of 
Lew'is the Fourteenth. Such long and laboured displays as look place on 
the celebration of the funeral obsequies of Lafayette, llironghout the 
American republic, W'ould hardly find hearers in England, whoever might 
bo tffb illustrious dead. 

The appointment of judge being temporary, many of the practising law- 
yers have been judges, to some of whom the office w^ould still be an object; 
but ex judges are found in almost every station of life. 

In the south, and I beliexc in the west, the duties of attorney and counsel 
are performed by the same man ; and no labour or zeal aie withheld in the 
cause of their clients. Indolence or sloth form no part of the American 
character; there, c>oi'y man who is not an office-holder at least expects to 
work lor his hire ; and no .sympathy is felt for those who put foith half their 
energies, and expend the otlier half in complaints. Magistrates are elected 
annually by the citizens and householders; they arc entitled to the dignity of 
esquire as in England, and are generally called squire ; no salary is attached 
to the office, which, how’ever, is sought after solely for the .sake of the fees, 
the amount of which, depending on tlie extent of popularity and number of 
friends, \aries ^evy much. 

Having alluded in this chapter to the pa 4 >sion f<3r notoriety among the 
men, it cannot be supposed that ladies have escaped unobserved on that 
score, in a country where, aho\e all others, they are distinguished as its vo- 
taries. They have not yet begun to allow their names to appear as mana- 
gers of political, social, sporting, or trading associations ; but have hitherto 
sought “ the bubble rcputatiiui " as presidents, vice-presidents, and score- 
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tarios. of relitrioiia and charitable societies; wliilst the more youthful, ulm 
cannot attain to such distinction, appear to groat advantage before tlio moral 
and marrying young men at the Sunday-schools ; and the more lovely 
display themselves at the charity-f;iirs, where beauty is a “ tower of 
strength.” When their motives are pure, they are to be admired ; though 
I still more admire that retiring delicacy which used to be considered the 
brightest gem of the female character; where the motives are niixoil — that 
is, obtaining charity and husbands at the same time — 1 can excuse thorn 
too, but not the bad taste of the men in encouraging such displays ; but 
when actuated solely by ambition for display, or a la^^t dospeVate effort for 
matrimony, they arc to be pitied, if not despised. The\ are such as liberal 
nature made them, in person ; but m mind they arc, like their male brethren, 
the fruits or victims of circumstances; and, in addition, the victims ortho 
fruits of their arbiter, guide, and dcstinVt- man. They may well court noto- 
riety, when legislatures establish female colleges, with degrees and dipluinas; 
and having now added science and learning to charities and missionaries, 
I see no reason against their proceeding lo hccoino inspectors of hospitals. 

However, it is didicult to jmlgo of new countries by the rules adapted to 
old ones ; perhaps this college may tend to remove the evil complained of 
in their neighbouring state of Indiana, by sending their femiilu teachers to 
refunn or replace those who, it appears by the following report, arc no 
credit to the male sex ; — 

Indiana.- -Lamentable dnd degnulin^ Disclosures. — Wc have received 
a copy of a report addressed to the legislature of Indiana by the trustees of 
a State seminary, incorporated for the express ]mrpose of (jualifying teachers 
for common schools. From this report it appears there is a deplorable defi- 
ciency of teachers in the State. ‘The investigations,* says the report, ‘ of 
the association formed for the promotion of common educalion in the State 
have thrown additional light on this subject. From their inquiries it 
appears that only about one quarter of the children of suitable age attended 
.school ill 1833-4. Only one in six can read ; one in nine write; and one in 
a hundred study geography, and one in a hundred and forty-five grammar. 
The universal complaint was ‘ Wc can’t get suitable teachers— some are 
intemperate ; some profane ; some notoriously debauched.’ And yet the 
trustees say, * We dare not dismiss them, for tliere are no others to be had.’ *’ 


TIIK WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 

Written on seeing one in Flower near the source of the River Don, 
August, 1817. 

BY THIS AUTHOR OF " CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

What dost thou here, sweet woodbine wild ? 

How like n wretch forlorn I 
From good by rigid Fate exiled. 

From Hope's blest visions torn ; 

And, cursed in Nature’s genial hour, 

Thou dwellcst here, wild woodbine-ilowcr ! 

While verdure frowns ; and from on high. 

Through valleys black and bare, 

(The realm of cold sterility. 

Where thou alone art fair,) 

Don, like a pilgrim scorn'd and grey, 
llasteth to richer scenes away. 
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The Wild Honeysuckle. 

How liko a tyrant in distress, 

• Thoutrh late, at last betray’d. 

This land appears in loneliness ! 

What j?looin of li}rht and shade ! 

Dark mirror of the darker storm. 

On which the cloud beholds his form 1 
Like nifrht in day, how vast and rude 
On all sides frowns the heath ! 

This horror, — is it solitude ? 

This silence, — is it death ? 

Yea, here, in sable shroud array’d. 

Nature, a giant corse, is laid. 

Is motion life ? There rolls the cloud. 

The ship of sea-like heaven ; 

By hands unseen its canvass bow’d. 

Its gloomy streamers riven. 

If sound is life, in accents stem 
Here ever moans the restless fern : 

The gaunt wind, like a spectre, sails 
Along the foodless sky ; 

And ever here the plover wails 
Hungrily, hungnly ; «« 

The loan snake starts before my tread. 

The dead brash cranchiiig o'er his head. 

And on grey Sncalsden’s sumrnrt lone, 

What gloorn-clad terrors dwell ! 

It is tlir* tempest’s granite throne. 

The thunder's lofty hell ! 

Hark ! hark ! — Again ? — His glance of iro 
Turneth the barren gloom to fire. 

Now hurtles wild the torrent’s force, 

^ In swift rage, at my side ; 

The bleak crag, lowering o’er his course, 

Scorns sullenly his pride, — 

Time’s eldest born ! «iih naked breast. 

And marble shield, and tliiity crest! 

And thou, at his eternal fejet. 

To make the desert sport. 

Bloom' st all alone, wild woodbine sweet, 

Like modesty at court ! 

Here ! and alone ! — sad doom, T ween, 

To he of such a realm the queen. 

Far hence thy sister is — the Rose, — 

That virgin-lancicd flower; — 

Nor almond here, nor lilac blows. 

To fl)rm th' impassion'd bower. 

Nor may thy beauteous languor rest 
Its pale cheek on the Lily's breast 

Who breathes thy sweets ? Thou bloom'st in vain, 
^ AVI; ere none thy chai-ms may sec ; 

For, save some wretch, ii’.e homeless Cain, 

^ What guest will visit tlyso ? 

No leaf but thine is here to bless 
How lonely is thy loveliness ! » 
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NINA DALOAROOKI. 

** Be wondrous wary of your first oouiporlments. Get a namr^ and 
be very tender of it afterwards: for Mis like a Veniee-sbiss, quickly nackod, 
never to be mended, tlioujrh patched it may be. To this pur|X)se, take alon^ 
with you this fable : — It happened that Fire, Water, and Fame went to trjuel 
tofrctber (as you are jroinfrnow): they consulted that, if ihc} lost each mlior, 
how they mljiht ho retrieved, and meet a^ain. Fire said, ‘ Wherever you 
see smoko, tliere you shall find me.' JVater said, ‘ \l iiero you see marsh 
and moorish low f^round, there you shall find me.' But Fainr said, * Take 
hoed how you lose me : for if you do, you will run a creat liazard no\er to 
meet me again : there’s no retrieving of n*e.” — IIowelTs Faiytihar Lcllcrff, 
1034. 


Ttikuk was not in all St. Petersburg a more admired bounty than the 
young Countess ]'#na Dalgarooki. Her mother, wlio had hevn an 
Italian, liad bequeathed to her the dark hair and eyes of the south, L.^ 
which were added her own northern comjilexion, of the most dazzling 
fairness and hrillianey. In the gay saloons of her native city, where 
the ruder as well as tlie softer sex , 

** Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” 
her beauty was the theme of evciy tongue : all agreed that it was as 
faultless as it was rare ; and Nina was fur from njiiiig the^singularity of 
differing from so general an o])ini()n. She liad very early Io^t her 
mother ; and had therefore been left to the unadulterated spoiling of a 
doatiiig father, and almost equally fond lirother. At the time this liis- 
•tory commences sli.e Inid just attained her seventeenth year. Courted, 
llattcred, followed, and admired — her father and brother in high favour 
with the Kinperor — there appeared nothing w'anting to make her ha}»py ; 
hut as well might wo expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider- 
down pillow. s to ensure pleasant dreams, as to suppose that all “the ap- 
])lianeos and means to boot ” of ba]q)iiiess can make us so unless ima- 
gination lends one of lier Claude glasses, and allows us tj view onr 
realities through its medium. No matter Iiow bright the true sun may 
be, a winter sky, seen tlirongli the magic glass, is, to the cheated vision, 
“ brighter, lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved her father ; and the first 
sorrow in her little life had been the intelligimce that, in another month, 
he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. The struggle that 
arose in her mind was, whether she sliould accompany him, ami 
“ AVastc her sweetness on the desert air 

or remuin behind, pining for the society of a parent she. almost idolized. 
Ho urged the latter course, as he should be but three months absent, 
and intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London i but still 
the w ish to go prcdominateil. 

One evening, wbeii lier brother Ladislas bad left her, after using 
every ai^ument to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian 
journey, her eyes fell upon large mirror. “ Ah !” said slio with a 
sigh, as the glass gave back her most beauteous form, “ if one could but 
take care of one’s beauty as one does one’s jewels and cosily robes, only 
w earing it on particular and worthy occasions, then> indeed, I should not 
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mind passing ten years, let alone three months, in Siberia, or any other 
desolate place. Hut when one recollects the wear and tear of one’s 
good looks, —when one is enmpelied to wear them every day, especially 
in such a climate as ours, —it is really distressing to take them, even 
fur a day, where they cannot be appreciated; or ex|> 08 e them, like the 
consolidated sigh that the Prince in the fairy talc left his mistress, as 
a pledge of his constancy, to an atmosphere that may dissolve them in 
a moment. I wonder,” continued the fair soliloquist, “ whether those 
alchemists find ])Cople really do know enough of the secrets of Nature 
to discover those wonderful elixirs that they pretend to possess? 1*11 
ask Catherine aboni that old w izard, or magician, or whatever he is — 
Paul Zamoiski, I think she calls him.** So saying, she rung for her 
tire- woman, with the iiitcntioii of holding a cabinet council. 

“ Catherine,” said she, as soon as her summons w'as oljcyed, “ you 
arc always telling me such wonderful .stories about that Paul Zamoiski, 
that I feel half-inclined to put his skill to the tcs^ as I have a vague 
dread of this journey to Siberia. I should like' (tliough I am sure I 
should not believe a word of it) to hear what he would say abo.i*^ it.” 

“ Oh, Madam !** eagerly replied the delighted abigail, who, in com- 
mon with her whole trihc, dearly loved an adventure, especially if it was 
a secret one, ” 1 am sure he woifld not tell you a single thing but what 
wmn true: for there was a poor girl, Sophia Lindendoff, who went to 
him to get a charm by which she might know if her lover continued 
constant; ant! he gave her a rose — a real led rose— which he said would 
keep in bloom for erer cvnl erer, if lier lover should live anil love her 
as long as that; but that the moment he was false, the rose should 
wither up, and turn into one large, sharp thorn. Well, the rose lasted 
quite fresh and blooming for three whole weeh, including the day she* 
got it, which was the day after licr lover went away; and at the end of 
tliis time poor Sophia looked at her rose one day, and lo ! there was 
nothing left but the great black, sharp thorn !— Now, Maclain, 1 know 
a young man who lias a friend, who has a cousin, who has a sister w'ho 
actually saw all this with her own eyes; and what is more, they have 
all sworn, if they could but catch old Zamoiski, they would throw liim 
into the Neva.” 

” I think,” said Nina, smiling, “ that would be a better fate for tlie 
false lover tlian the true prophet. But, Catherine, w’here is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with ? Would he come to one, if one sent for him ?’* 

“Come to yon. Madam!” almost screamed Catherine; “ no, not if 
the Emiicror himself — yes, the Emperor ])crhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Ladyship’s pardon— could get liim out of his den ; 
and even to see people in it he sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.” 

“ Well, but, Callierine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady — a great lady — (and lierc the young beauty haughtily put back her 
beautiful head) — w'ants to consult him, and would go to him to-morrow 
evening at eight o’clock, he dare not refuse ” 

“ Why, as for lliat, Madam,” said Catherine, sagaciously, “ those 
people who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and 
arc so heathenish, that they have (God forgive them !) no more respect * 
for nobility than a Polar bear.” 
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** Well, but Catheriue, you can at leaat go aoiaees and let me know 
in the morning.’* 

“ To .be sure I can so. Madam : but then he Kves in such an out-K>f- 
the-way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even 
a drosky could get there ; for he is perched up at the top of such a high 
hill, that it is almost as difficult to get to tlie top of it as it would be to 
clamber up the artiticial sock that is under the statue of Peter the Great. 
But I will go directly : all 1 fear is, that you will never be^able to get 
to such au outlandish place.” 

The next morning — 

** When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake,* 

And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress’s bed and announced 
to her the joyous iiitelligciice that that mysterious being, Paul Zu- 
moiski, liad vouchsafed her au audience at the appointed hour. Long 
and soigAde was her toilette tliat morning, as though she determined to 
improve, as much as possible, that beauty in whose behalf she was 
about so strangely to intercede. I have often remarked that, when one 
is well acquaintctl with a foreign language, one piques oneself upon 
reading and beiug able to r^ad works in it, which are far beyond the 
patience, capacity, or comprehension the natives of the country in 
^ whicii they were written. Now as Nina had, like most of her cum" 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring languages and was perfectly 
well-versed in English, wc can only suppose some of our Parliamentary 
debates had most unaccountably reached her. And, in order to be 
Anglois que les Anglois — she had actually read ’•Mr. Hume’s 
speeches ! and from them had formed an idea of establishing a Beauty 
Savings^ Bank^ if she could get any magician good-natured enough to 
furnish her with sufficient security ; she was quite willing to invest her 
capital in it — which, even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome one. 

There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
have passed in coritcn^plating a ^lersun wliich nature had left her no 
room to embellisli, had siie not been iuformod that Prince Kieseroif was 
ill the saloon. Now the Prince de Kij^croff had almost as great a 
renommie for beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon d^halne 
of the North. He had been amoug the first and most devoted of her 
adorers, — and in her “ heart of hearts ” she loved him well : — but, as 
tlie Chevalier d?£ou justly observes, “ La coquetterie n’est qu’un talent 
aimable de caclier on do faire paroitre son amour, — dout la nature a 
douee toutes les femmes; et certes un ainant hdelc a un droit legitime h 
tous les talens de sa maTtrcssc.” So thought Nina too, and therefore 
determined he should serve an apprenticeship to her caprices, before 
she would allow him the enviable privilege of enduring them for life. 
Nor was she much in the wrong a woman’s smiles, to be valued by 
the other s?x (who are all more or less barbarians), should he like the 
days of a Russian summer — bright, but few. After she thought she had 
kept him waiting a reasonably hnreasouable time, she at length con- 
descended to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a Czarina 
tonaise closely about her, and, applying a Jtacon oi boucpiet des soupiri 
d'amour to her nose, instcotl of answering his inquiries about her 

ATay.— VOL. xlvu. no, gLXXXv. ? 
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health which he made in a voice of the moat tender aolicitude, she de- 
clared that she hud not slept the whole night, she was in such ecsta- 
sies at the idea of leaving St. Petersburgh. 

**No w'onder, when it is fur so charming a place as Siberia! ” inter- 
rupted the prince ; not a little piqued at the arctic coldness of her 
manner. 

And why not ? I am sure there is no one, or thing, suiBciently 
agrecahlc fpr one to ref^rct here.** 

** I am quite of your opinion,” said her lover, (who was now lead- 
ing on the forlorn hope of his own dignity) ; and for that reason I am 
off to Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands? ” 

Nina, in her tiiin somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to 
thaw into downright kindness; which, truth compels us to own, made 
his highness so presunqituons that he soon began to encroach upon it 
by expressing a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to assure him 
be had not the least occasion for ; till again having ventured to issue 
bulletins about his loss of appetite and want of sleep — she looked as pale 
and as anxious, as if the whole College of Physicians bad signed them. 
When (oh! the arrogance of those pensioners on a lady’s pity— a 
humanely-treated lover) he assured her that he had slept the preced- 
ing night, and actually had the temerity to quote Voltaire’s lines to the 
Queen of Prussia : — ^ 

“ Toujours un peu de v^ritC^ 

Se mOle au plus grossiere raonsongc, 

Cette nuit dans I'erreur d’un songe 
Au rung des rois j etois monte, 

Je voiis aimais, Elmire, ot j'osai vous lo dire ; 

Les Dieux a mon rAvcil nc m'ont pas tout Ct^, 

Je n’ai perdu quo mon empire!’* 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow — her lip curled, and she 
assured the poor ])Tincc that, if there was one thing in the world that she 
detested more than another, it was French poetry — w'hich, in her opi- 
nion, was only fit to he quoted to opera-dancers and French women when 
labouring under their ninety-fifth love-affair in iheir forty-fifth year. 
Thus, imitating Hccla — alt< ! iiate fire and ice — she whiled aw'ay the 
morning; till at length the piUice look his unwilling departure — sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the heaven of his hopes and 
the earth of his disappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute rc- 
proacl^(iully at the jyendvlo^ whose slow hands seemed as if they would 
nevef,tbach the appointed hour that she was lo put the skill of Paul 
Zanitoiski to the test. At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of 
nature, and of fortune, sallied out in the darkness of the night, to en- 
counter such cold and sleet — that, had she met them on any other 
terms than her own pleasure, she certainly would have pronounced 
them to be her death-warranls. When she at length reached the wi- 
zard’s wild and almost unapproachabln habitation, her courage had 
nearly forsaken her ; especially when Catherine had expended a quarter 
of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly 
nailed door, without any other sound being returned to her applicatiov 
than the echo of her own blows, and at last, when the heavy portal 
slowly creaky upon its hinges, it was not opened by hands, but by a 
cord from within^ like that sometimes used in convents. After they had 
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traversed a loiig court they came to an ol^ broken archway, at one side 
of which they were met by ao old woman, whose Gorgon visage was 
crested by a high black Polish cap, which served as a sort of spire to the 
temple of ugliness beneath. She pointed to a sort of porter’s-lodge, 
into which s& pushed Catherine, and then conducting the more than 
ever terrified Nina a few yards farther into another court, she stopped 
at a flight of old broken stone steps,, and bidding Nina wait below, she 
hobbled up them till she came to a low turret-door, where she rang a 
hollow aiid melancholy sounding bell, winch was for some minutes un- 
answered, during which time poor Nina remained shivering below, half- 
dead with cold and terror : at length the hag re-appeared and beckoned 
her to follow. No sooner had they reached the befbre-mentioned door 
than the old Cerberus thrust the young and haughty countess in, as 
unceremoniously as she had done her attendant into the porter’s-lodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and totally dark 
passage: — “ Good heavens !” thought she, “ does tliat old wretcli mean 
to bury me alive ?” but etc she had time for any more reflections, a 
door opened at the end of the passage into a long and brilliantly lit 
room, or rather gallery, with a vaulted ceiling and high painted win- 
dows which commenced about six feet from the ground, so that, without 
the assistance of a ladder, it would have been impossible to have seen 
out of them. About the room was a chaos of telescopes, mathematical 
instruments, globes, celestial and terrestrial ‘here stood what might 
be the empty sarcophagus of a Cmsar, or an Alexander ; — while here 
(as the quaint old Sir Tliomas Brown hath it), “ the Egyptian mum- 
mies, which Cambyses, or time, had spared — were ready to be con- 
verted by Avarice into physic, and Mizraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to be sold as balsams t ” and, in every direction, crucified bats 
and spiritualized scorpions abounded. At the upper end of the room 
wus a large arched iron grating, behind which, oil a black marble couch, 
reclined a full-length figure of Death — his crown and sceptre made of 
the most costly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plain- 
ness of the rest of the skeleton. Above this grating was a sort of 
verandahed balcony, supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the 
capitals of which were shaped like a palm-tree ; in this gallery prowled, ^ 
in separate divisions, a pet-tiger, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, 
which ever and anon uttered tj^ most horrible yells, A sort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and^out of the cold and frozen air of the 
night, its healed atmosphere was so overpowering that Nina nearly 
fainted. The tenant of this strange apartment now advanced to meet 
her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black gown, but, in other 
respects, was a\ery different looking personage from what she had ex- 
pected to see, — being very slight and very tall — his figure having all 
the muscle and elasticity of youth ; his face, as far as the features and 
outline went, might have been called handsome, but the stony rigidity, 
paleness,^ and immobility of it, had a Medusa-like effect on the beholder, 
and conveyed the supeniatuml and antithetical idea that it was impos- 
sible he ever could have heed yeung^ and equally impossible he ever 
could become old. In short, he looked a sort of human rtatue that had 
‘ been chiselled at once- into an unprogressive and unagery^ mailhp^. 
Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he ac- 
costed her in a hollow, but very sweet and low voiea^n4tunBg upon 
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what 6he^ wia^d to consult him ? When his fair visiter began to rklly, 
she waa determined to esche^r all half-measures ; therefore, forcing a slighc 
laugh, she replied, that having heard *fnuch of his skill, a strange 
notion had got into her head— that she sKqdd like to discover if there 
was any means by which she might economize her Iwauty-^only putting 
it on at will ; so that for every day she dispensed with it in youth, she 
might be able to keep it till the most advanced age^ should it please 
her BO to do ?•” 

Zamoiski heard her patiently to the end, and then with an ejaculation 
between a groan and a pshaw, walked to a table and b^an turning over 
a huge folio of Kepler's “ Mysieriuta Cosmographicum and con- 
sumed some minutes in studying its fanciful analogies between the 
orbits of the planets, and the regular 'solids of ^ometry. He next in- 
quired the day and hour of her birth ; which having ascertained, he drew 
forth some tablets, u})on which he began making sundry calculations. 

“ Humph ! — ^The Sun lies well, being in a sextile position with Mars, 
and Saturn is Lord of the Seventh House. So far , the native is lucky — 
humph! — but, as Peletarius observes touching the cuttii«g of the 
equator in two, ‘ Who can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror 
which is put out of shape so many ways?* '^This strange fancy leaves 
the zodiac without signs.—* Minimeque convenity zodiaco sues polos 
esse inutiles in eo negotio quod zod^co maxime proprium csV ** 

** Lady,” said he, closing the volumes before him, ** in the natural 
course of things your beauty would have lasted well to your fifty- first 
year, which 1 take it is as long as any reasonable woman could or 
should desire. And it scemeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to 
wish to prolong it beyond !** 

“ You do not quite understand me,** said Nina, “ It is not that I 
wish to continue handsome at so advanced an age, so much as, by 
saving my beauty in Siberia or any other desert, I might be able to dis- 
play a double |)ortion at Paris, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by retrenching for a few 
years, are enabled to make a doubly magnificent expenditure at the end 
of them.” 

** 1 fully comprehend your meaning, Lady ; still 1 think it a folly, and 
one that you will repent of.*’ 

** Be it folly or be it not, is it one ths^ou can gratify ?” asked Nina, 
eagerly. ^ 

** ,1 should think so,*’ replied Zamoiski, with a sort of pitying con- 
tempt for her sceptical query. 

** Well then, pray use no further delay, as I must be at home before 
another hour.” , v . . 

Without further parley the, man of mystery turned to a shelf, and 
taking down a small crucible, threw, into it several powders ; he then 
dropped into them dififereiit elixirs, which he carefully blent together 
tili^.a light-blue fiame liegiui slowly and fiickeringly to issue from the 
crucible* warn you,” said he, “ that it will be rather a painful opera- 
tion*^for, in.ord^r jto concentrate your beauty into a sort of essence, or 
rather aether, J^ shalt be obliged to, disembarrass you for a few seconds of 
all your gravi^, for which reason, befoTei yoU lean your heed over this 
crucible, I will attach. Jjilldf.plpmmets of lead to your hands and feet. 
Now, bend vapour out pf the crucible.” 
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Nina did as h€ desir^; but the more of the v&J)Our she inhakd the 
more .her gravity dewrted her^ till she became ^ buoyant and light that 
even the plummets could scarcelyiceep her on the earth. 

* “ Good heavens !” crkd she, raising Her head out of the crxicible for 
a moment, if m order to preserve my Wauty I cannot retain my gravity^ 
what on earth will become of me when 1 get to Paris and London, 
where 1 shall meet with so many ridiculous people 

Patience f’Vsaid the Necromancer. “ You must expect to feel as 
nothing for a few minutes while 1 am taking away all your beauty in 
order to concentrate it.** 

“ Well, thcn,**'said Nina, ** even by your own showing, beauty is the 
only thing that gives a woman any weight in this naughty world, and 
yet you tell me that I shall repent my prudence in trying to preserve 

I tel 
it. But 

The young Countess did as she was desired, and was not a little 
delighted when her companion pronounced the spell complete, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise her head. 

“ Pray,” said she eageny, let me see how I look?'* 

Zamoiski handed her a small mirror. She uttered a faint shriek when 
she beheld her plain and haggard looking face — her features were precisely 
the same, but the colour, tlie expression, the^* life of life,” had left them. 
She had (he appearance of extreme ilLhealth ; and the most imagina- 
tive person could not have discovered the slightest vestige of beauty in 
her so lately exquisitely lovely face. 

“ Good heavens !” she exclaimed, how frightM I look ! I do not 
think 1 shall gain much by my bargain ; for before 1 can get accustomed 
to so hideous a phantom, I shall, in self-defence, be compelled to be as 
extravagant as ever, and wear my beauty every day. So pray now have 
the charity to show me how ! am to re-possess myself of it?” 

Zamoiski then took out of*a drawer a small ttibe, and a little golden 
flacon, in the form of a split eagle. On the head of one eagle was a 
stopper of a little sapphire crown, on that of the other a small diamond 
one ; then placing one end orthe tube in the crucible, he applied tlie 
other alternately to the aperture in the two eaglc*s heads. After doing 
this till the flame in the crucible had totally expired, he turned to Nina, 
and presented to her the little Jhcor^ — 

” When you wish to appear as beautiful as you bv nature are, you 
have only to take out the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, &nd by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly become so. But should 
you wish to be more beautiful than even Nature chose you should, then 
you may smell it twice, and the effect will be produced— and you may 
even increase it to four times when you want to be very superlatively 
lovely. Oni the other hand, when you wish to put by all your attractions, 
you hawe only to pursue precisely the same course with the diamond- 
crested eagle.” ' * \ . 

Nina, with the mirror still in bet band, eagwly seized the majpc 
gift, and lost noHiroe in provinj^ its effect in restoring her beauty^ which 
it instanl^ly did upon a single trial. ' ^ 

‘‘.Oh dear, how delighted I am see myself laughingly 

exclaimed; “ and by contrast I Veistly rfo lookexccttlflli^y but I 


1 you this,” replied Zamoifti, “ and time will convince you of 
silence for a few seconds, and then I will release vou !’* 
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dibuld lilted tee if I eamnot look still bettk ?** M Myio^ she iiu^< 
tientljf ttpplibd the sapphire-crested biid three iuceeiaite timesi to her 
nose— ^and then quite forgetting the j^rcMnce off the worker of fldl these 
wdnders-^he launched out into ecstasies dt her^ofwn sdp^-huriiait 
heafity; At length a trial of the diamond crest reduced her to reihsoni^ 
and turning to the Still marble-looking figdre before her— 

A thousand, thousand thanks!*’ 

Zamoiski idtermpted her by coldly saying— 

‘‘ There is no need of half that number, Lady ; and I foresee* though 
you cannot, that the time will come when you will have lost all your 
gratitude, nay, and even wish me ^to take back nfy rift. I will bestow 
another upon you — take this ring!” he continued, placing oh her 
finger one in the form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, diamond eyes* 
and an opal studded tail ; and wl^ever you grow tired with the strange 
boon you have aSked, you have omy to hang thir ring over the neck of 
the diamond* crested eagle, and I will eome to you from the farthest 
parts of the earth and dissolve the spell !** 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that “ she waS convinced 
she should never give him such unwarrantab^ trouble as to c<ane so far 
on her account;” and then putting on just as much beoutv (and no 
more) than she had entered Zamoiski’s mysterious abode with, She ran 
nimbly down the steep old-broken turret steps that she had so falterkigly 
ascended some two hours before. 

Poor Catherine was half-dead with cold, fear, and curiosity, which 
latter her fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any 
true statement of w^t had taken place between her and the renowned 
Zamoiski ; she thereibfe confined her communications to telling her that 
he had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the whole would turn out 
very prosperously, but that her health would suffer much in the onset. 

” Bless me, Madam,” said the incredulous Catherine, as pettislily as 
she dared, is that all? Why he kept you such a time that I thought 
he bad undertaken to escort you to Sibem himself!” 

The month soon rolled away that preceded Count Dalgarooki's 
journey to Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon htr lover; for; as she most justly 
argued, hitherto he had hud uo merit in loving one So beautiful, and 
above all so admified. Accordingly, the morning they were to set 
out, he came at an early hour to wish her good-bye ; and put her 
into her carriage. She was sitting alone on the sofa when he entered, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes — for her courage began to fail her 
at the idea of putting his love to such a test — he advanced, took her 
hand, that hung listlessly hy her side, and covered it with kisses, with- 
out her making the slightest attempt to withdraw it. 

“ Nina !— dear, dearest Nina ! will you not give me (me look ? When 
in another hour you will be tom from me for so lopg, so interminable 
a time as three' miserable — ^miserable months !” 

Slowly Nina turned towards him— and Qtill more slowly she withdrew 
her han^erchief from before her eyee. 

** Good God !” ercUiimed the Prince* throwing himself at her fret, 
and clasping her knees; “ how ill!— ^ow altered you look ! . You are 
not fit to Jake this drived johriiey l-^Dearest, dearest Nina! you must 
not think of it, unlewyou wanltd^k&l me on the tipdtl” 



And^ you really lore me enoughi’’ aaked Nina, with a faint smile,, 
to be SQ very miserable ai the idea of iny being ill ?*' 

** Do I love you enough ? Oh! Nina, do yon doubt it 
The little coquette was so moved at the reality of his. devotion, and at 
this proof that it was hereof— aud not her beauty that he loved — that 
she was on the ^iut of l^traying to him her secret in order to remove 
all hia fears for her health ; but prudence whispered her that he had not 
been sufficiently tormented, as for a celebrated beauty to* look ill once 
was no great trial to a lover's constancy^ she therefore contented her- 
self with asstj|h)g him that she was by no means ill, and only felt a little 
exhausted from want of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart at rest, 
she applied once to the sapphire-crested eagle of the little flacon^ and 
said — 

You see I am better already; sucb a skilful physician is kindness !” 

Your colour bas certainly returned, and you look like yourself again ; 
but still, dearest, I cannot bear the thought of this horrid journey, — 
though Ladislas has promised to write me constant accounts of you till 
we meet in Paris !’’ 

As all lovefi* ^partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are 
proverbially stupid — save % the parties concerned — the reader may be 
spared the rest of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place 
on this occasion. Nor indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded on him but for Rochefoucauld’s assertion — Qu’il y a toujuurs 
quelquechosd dans les malheurs des autres qui ne nons deplaisepas.” 

The day after the Dalgarookis left St. Petersburgh, Prince Kieseroff 
quitted it for Paris, Frequent were the letters he got from Count 
Ladislas, but they Contained such dreadful accounts of his sister’s ill 
looks and altered appearance, that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered 
at thinking he was the cause of them, his affection was wounded, and 
himself made uneasy and wretched ; but three months even for a lover 
do not last for ever— at lengtli they expired ! and in two months more 
he would see his adored — li^s beautiful Nina at Paris ! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when his valet awoke him at a 
most unusually early hour (for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes) to put into his hands a billet from Ladislas Dalgarooki, 
dated “ Hotel de Bristol Place, Venddme !” and telling him they had 
all arrived late the night before. Early as the Prince presented himself 
at tlie Place.Venddme, still earlier had Herbault and Madame Miiicttc 
been with Nina ; and, independent of her lover, she could not pay the 
cap of the former, or the peignoir of the latter, so bad a compliment 
as to wear her Silurian face with them ; so that the enamoured Prince 
had the delight and triumph of Ending her more beautiful than ever. 
That day they were all to dine en petiij^ contite, at the Princess do 
B — 's. Nina had no idea of wasting her beauty on Blues and Bores, 
and, therefore, only put on half her natural attractions. Silly mrl, she 
was wrcuig ; for, though dull in themselves, the saloons of the Princess 
were the dark mint that gave the stamp of currency to all the beauty 
and talent of Paris; consequently,, one pronounced himself 

greatly disappointed with the new Russian beauty, while another boldly 
averred that he had ha,d letters that had told hiin was ^atly 
changed within tlie last few nmnths. All yfOM wq|mwi>(>4 to iPrince 
Kieseroff, who ifldiguantly replied, Aat sedng long 
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and fatigniag journey » was not a fair way to &dge of their aill|[)earanee« 
That day week there a as to be a great bwl at the w— Embassy* 
Madame ^ had not been idle in boaating of Nina’s wonderful 
beauty# but in the meanwhile a strong party of Parisian disaffecteda 
had ariseni from the fiats of the oraolea of tlie Hotel de haying 

gone ibrth to depreciate this Pothschild of loveliness* When the night 
of nights arrivedi Nina did not fail to make four applications to the 
sapphireH^rested eagle ; and whatever might have been the eaepectatious 
of her lover, herself and Madame D’A *1 they were, more than 
realized. Never, never, in the annals of d^U was suq}^ a sensation 

produced ! The Dukes and R became precipitately in 

love with her, and were above the meanness of concealment ; so from 
being the greatest possible fiiends they became the greatest possible 
enemies. Nina did not encourage, but was equally far from discourag- 
ing either of them. But things had not come to a crisis — till one night 
at a court mob, the Due de R— with whom she had danced two 
quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazurica* She declined# sayi^^g she 
was engaged. 

“ A qui?” inquired the Due. ^ ^ 

A un Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly. 

The mazurka began# and the Due D’0-«-^came to claim his partner. 
No sooner was it over than the rivalled Rr^ — accosted her with a 
quivering lip, and eye of fire, saying^ — ^ 

** Je croyois que c'tftait avec un Russe que Madame La Comtesse de- 
voit danser ?** 

** Eh bieu oui,” replied Nina, laughing. C’dtoit une Ruse de guerre.” 

** Madame est trap flatteuae,” said the Due, bowitig profoundly, and 
immediately after he strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrive from the Bois de Boulogne that 
the Due de R*— ^ had been mortally wounded in a duel by the Due 
D’O— — . Added to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to 
endure those of her justly irritated lover, aid on many accounts Paris 
was becoming disagreeable to her ; for instead of the unbounded admi- 
ration of her beauty which she had expected, she found it was under- 
valued from being pronounced so journaliere^ while her wit, which 
she had never pretended to, was extolled to the skies ! The men called 
her a heartless coquette — the women declared they could not discover 
that exceeding beauty in her— for they had often met her at the Soirees 
of some ot the dowa^rs in the Faubourg St, Germain, and she had 
looked downright uj^y (these weie no doubt on the evenings when she 
was //i/mc-ing her good looks). Still she was much talked of, and who 
is there can be so, without being much abused ? 

Poor Nina ! she soon found out that mediocrity is the grand secret of 
the world’s toleration— nay, more, of its applause; especially in a 
woman it is the title of th^ jBphesian Diana, claiming the wmhip of 
all men — it is the Ao^Aor op the <dd Greek roina, ensuring its possessor 
against the nttackit ^ ibe two otherwise belligerent powers— Envy and 
Content ; only be girded with it, apd one naay exclaim, with the wise 
King^Jfumes, in hia heayy armour, ** NotOy nobody can hurt me, and 1 
can hurt nobody I” . 

Her father^ who in bis Hfo had never said ** No” to a request of hers, 
yielded without delay to her piopUial of leaving Ibris for London. 
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Prince Kieseroff liked the English^ and therefore Nina felt predisposed 
to do the same ; besides, I^ondon ivas a truly enlightened place, as there 
were journals which were exduaiTely devoted to receirding the goings and 
coming, and the sayings and doings, of great people, and which seemed 
to be instituted for the express purpose of praising the beauty of some 
ladies, and saying nothing^ about that of others ; besides, there was a 
generosity and a gratitude about the English that no oth^ nation Could 
lay claim to^ for, if a woman were a beauty at fifteen, she wis sure, in 
grateful remembrance of the past, to be s^iU Called the beautiful Mrs* 
this, or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The first night Nina appeared 
at Almack’s she was arrayed in all tiie quadrupled loveliness of the 
sapphire crest; still,* no reputation for beauty having gone before her, 
she w^as scarcely noticed, for the English, in a ball-room, vastly resemble 
themselves in the Vatican, never being able to discover beauties till they 
are pointed out to them, by some One whose word is law in "‘such mat- 
ters. So Nina, to her great surprise, heard much of the lovely Lady 

Emily , and the beautiful Miss s, and half a score more ; 

but nought heard she of herself ; the sort of reputation that had gone 
before licr was of a nature g) do her anything but good in English so- 
ciety — it was a reiiommee for great cleverness and wit. Now, what Eng- 
lishman is there who does not shudder at every clever word that issues 
fiom a womaq/s mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teeth ? 
Still would he fancy them like the dragon’s teeth, about to turn into 
armed men and destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with one 
word of sense the chartered folly of her sex. 

Long and wearisome was tlm time Nina passed in London without 
even hearing she was thought pretty ; and had it not been for the invo- 
luntary admiration she excited a» she drove along the streets, she might 
have fancied she had made a mistake, and applied to the diamond- 
cresttd eagle instead of the sapphiie one; and she was almost begin- 
ning to wish herself back in Siberia, when oiie night she went to a fote, 

at House, armed cap-d^e with all her beauty. The host, who at 

her debut in London had been out of town, now for the first time beheld 
what he conceived to be (and what really was) the most beautifol person 
that could be imagined. He communicated his opiniem to his guests, 
and she had not been an hour in the#oom before she perceived persons 
actually getting upon chairs and benches to see her ; and the words 
“ Lovely !” “ A^gchc !” Divine !” Perfect!^’ met herearon ail sides, 
and people who had seen her a hundred times before looking qtiite as 
well, seemed now for the first time to have found their eyes to see her 
beauty, and their tongues to proclaim iL 

The next day every paper and party rang with the praises of the 
beautiful, the gracefol, the charmings the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dal^rooki ! Artists bemd hard for pictures and busts 
—musicians, that my might be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles 
to her— poets wrote sonnets to her and upon her-^and Lmd Johns and 
Lord Harrys requested that diey only be permitted to hope ! 
—and, oh ! climax of EngUsh iWwtii the winder ^ the St. Leger was 
lictually rechristened after her! LtdyJ-*e» made tableaux for her, 
and old Lady C-— gained a whole sesson^s reprieve finm deterriem ; 
and the D— 1 by getting het to one of her Miss and whilSn patties;; 
As for Prince Kieseroffi he was in the' seventh heaVen^ ^ Nimii his^ 
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dear, hia beautiful Nina, the admired of all admirere,** had promised 
to marry him at the end of the season. 

One aay, after a very late ball, Ninui who had made a Park engage- 
ment with Lady , was so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep 

04 the sofa ; at the end of two hours the groom of the chambers 
awoke her, by announcing that Lady — had called for her. She 
started up, and rang for her bonnet. While she was waiting for it, she 
recollected^ that she had had no beauty on when she went to sleep, and 
put her hand into her bosom to search for her fiacon^ but, lo ! it was 
gone ; the little Venetian chain to which it was always attached was 
not to be found either. She looked everywhere — searched the sofa, the 
cushions, every thing— but in vain ! She was in despair, and sent down 
word she was too unwell to go out that morning ; but ber friend was 
not so easily put off, and, coming up, insisted that the air was the thing 
of all others that would do her good. Poor Nina, persuaded mucli 
against her will, at length accompanied her. To her gi'eat sstonishmciit 
she had just as great a bevy of prancing steeds round the carriage as 
usual, and quite as many, if not more, compliments on her beauty than 
ever ; the next day, too, the Morning Post ” announced “ that the 
young Countess Dalgarooki had graced ftie Park yesterday, looking 
more lovely than ever, and was as usual the cynosure of wondering 
eyes.” Why the people must be mad, or blind,” sai<\^ Nina, as she 
impatiently pushed the paper from her, • 

Week after week passed away without the flacon being found ; ball 
succeeded ball ; Nina begged hard to stay away from them, hut her 
father insisted that every one had been so civil, she absolutely must go. 
At length, on the plea of ill-health (which her looks too well confirmed) 
she got a reprieve ; still, nothing was talked of but her great, her ex- 
ceeding beauty ; and the papers, while they deplored her bad health, 
expressed endless wonder that it had not in the least impaired ex- 
treme loveliness ! — while every really beautiful and blooming giil that 
came out was reprobated for their pTesumption, if they dared but in the 
slightest degree to dress their hair like the beautiful Russian. 

Meanwhile, Nina herself became seriously unhappy. “ Poor dear, 
dear KieserofT,” said she, ** what a reward for all his devotion and gene- 
rosity, to marry such a fright— and all through my own foolish vaiutv, 
too ! How he would despise me it he knew it !— but he shall know it 
for I will not add deceit to my other faults, especially towards him. 
Zamoiski was right* I do indeed repent my foolish compact ; and, 
alas I by losing the ^acon it is not in my power to avail m>self of his 
promise to take back: his gift.” 

In the midst of this reverie, Prince Kieseroff was announced. Nina, 
who bed been crying, did not wish to add to the distress her haggard 
looks always occasioned him, by letting him see any traces of grief, with- 
drew into the adjoining room* A book of hers lay open upon the tabic. 
Seeing some verses in her hand-writing, he read the following lines 

Ones a bioom was on the hours, 

. And my spirit^ like a bee, 

V FtoV through sunshibo to the dower! 

That young hope raided up for me : 

And s# 6 et thoughts memory hived 
Deep uritl hl % honeyed 
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After spring's sweet life was o'er I 
Now the foam is .oit tilie wave«, 

And the sear is on the leaf } 

' And to-dajr but digs the grave , 

That ehtbmhs td-dior^row's grief; 

While thh leaden sands that roll 
Through timers dim and rayless glassi 
Cast a shadow o’er the soul* 

Leave a furrow as tjg^ey pass I 
And the disenchanted world . 

Seems like an eastern tomb. 

Where death's banner is unfurled 
*Mid dull ubmp* and pride, and gloom. 

And love 1 the Sybarite feels 
How his crtitnpled rose-leaf galls, 

When fear's canker thirohgh it steals. 

And griefs daw too quickly falls. 

But if warring fate can show 
All the nothingness of jife, 

Tis no vain and fruitless woe 
That springs up ftom out this strife ; 

* But a‘hoon most pure and bright, 

As when storms have swept around. 

In the chadaof the night, 

Costly gems at morn are found *• 

So what matter how this clay. 

With its sorrow and its sin. 

Falls in ruins fast away. 

If but heayeu’s light breaks iii 
Upon the sad and darkened soul. 

And swift wings it like a dove 
Fbr its far, eternal goal 
Of pure joyous life and love ! 

** Dear Nina,” said he, when he had finished thehi, “ she is evidently 
unhappy, and yet will not confide in me, or shorten the time which 
would give me a right to know and to share her every sorrow.” 

When Nina returned, the Prince had not long to plead to be niade 
acquainted with her source of disquietude. 

“ Ah ! Kieseroif, I have long wished — intended — but long 
dreaded to tell you all ; but the fear that you would despise me, and the 
conviction that 1 could not marry you hoe prevented me.” 

“ Good Heavens, Nina! what do yoU| what can you mean? F*dr 
God’s sake explain yourself !” exclaimed her agitated lover, who now 
looked as death-like as herself. 

As soon as she was sufficiehtly rec6vered irom the panic fais xn&pner 
infected her with, in a trembling voice and with downcast eyes, she ac- 
quainted him with the whole transaction between her and: Zamoiski. 

“ Is that all !” cried the Prince- efcstatically ; I breath®^ ^rin ; it 
was indeed •foolish— nay worse, Thide pWii love, it was avaricious and 
covetous in the extreme of > you wvbo' possessed sqch matchless beauty 
to want more; and I have a great^tniud^ihord^r to pudish you, to leave 
yuu just as you are: *bui ds that woOld be ptmishihg too, I will 

even be generous, and give , y^ou l^ck your JEdcon^, 'which I found one day 

* The opal to md tdW produced by add found aftbr a thtmdiS4^ 
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aflter you had gone out, on the floor, by this very aofa, and have kept it 
‘ ever aince.*^ 

Nina joyfully seized it, and instantly placed the mermaid ring round 
the diamond-erested eaglets neck. She had no sooner done so than a 
, servant entered, and presenting her with a card, said*— 

** The person who gave me this would sp^k '*ith your ladyship/' 
Nina looked at the name on the card, which was no other than Paul 
Zamoulri, 

k ^ow him in instantly,’’ said the young Countess. 

On entering, he bowed slightly to the Prince, and then turning to 
Nina, said — 

** Lady, I am come to take back the gift that I foresaw you would so 
soon be weary of, and I hope it has at least had the good effect of con<^ 
vincing you that * Whatever is is best and that there is one thing 
which gives a woman a greater weight in the world than even beauty— 
reputation /** \ 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT DRIBBLE HALL. 

* 

1 sliall expect you to remkin from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, 
as I dine at that hour precisely ^ liking a long evening in the country) 
’till the morning of the 26th.” I quote from the chandler-like letter 
of invitation which I received from Ephraim Oribble, Esquire, to pass 
the Christmas with him at Dribble^Hall. For the ’Squire’s Elegant 
Epistle ai lengthy such readers as would refresh their memory by a 
repemsal of it are referred— to adopt the ’Squire’s own phraseology — 
to my last, dated Ist ulf. 

Punctuality at a start on a journey is all but an impossibility. In 
hazarding this assertion 1 do not intend to cast the slightest reproach 
either on his Majesty’s mails, or the ” Wonders,” ” Darts,*’ “ Arrows,” 
“ Swallows,” and ” Eagles,” which are continually shooting and flying 
to all parts of the kingdom,— or on the respective drivers thereof : they 
are always awfully exact to their time : the assertion applies only to the 
traveller. Do you doubt it ? Take your stand at the White-Horse- 
Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Simultaneously with the 
last beat of the hour, <he Bath Regulator,” for instance— (and this 
one instance will serve as well as the bundled which are olf daily occur- 
rence)^ — the Bath “ Regulator,” which has waited there Us appointed 
time, dashes off. Within the next minute, a hackney-coach drives 
« furiously up at the rate of three miles an hour, the horses puffing, 
blowing, stumbling and bteaming, and the coachman, poor fellow ! nearly 
exhausted by the labour of flogging them. Out steps a stoutish gentle- 
lOan buttoned up in a great coat, with a scarlet worsted netting tied 
round his neck, and a cloak hanging across hia arm— for though the 
^onth be July, and the weather fine, a prudent English traveller will, 
^Hbevertheless be on the look out for squalls. Not finding the coach there, 
as he had expected to do, be congratulates himrelf on his having arrived 
in excelknt time.. In reply to.hia inquiry how kmg it will be befqre 
the Bath “ Regulator ” comes up, he is told that it has been gone 
nearly a minute; but tbat4f.Jlm v^l tun as ftst as he can, and the coach 
should encounter apy accids^tol stoppages on its way, there is some 
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chance of his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no time to be 
lost^ the hack is, of couTse, oat of the question ; so off he runs. But 
(you will -say) there were three other passengers in the coach wlieu it 
arrived at Piccadilly, and thence that they had been punctual. No ; 
they had not; One had bo(^^ his place a^ the Saracen’s Head, Aldgatcf 
and would have lost it altogether if (thanks to the stoppages which some- 
times occur even in the' city) he had not been enabled to come.up with 
it on Ludgate-Hill, li^hilst thebther two, whose appointed starting-place 
was the Bolt-in-Tun in Fleet-street, had been in the desperate predica- 
ment of being nearly live minutes behind time, and were only saved by 
the providential event of the Bath Regulator ’* being hemmed in by 
two coal-waggons, the Fulham errand-cart, the Lord Mayor’s coach and 
a brewer’s dray, just under Temple-bar, where they found it. 

If, at a start on a journey to he made in a public conveyance, wliich, 
we arc aware, possesses, in common with time and tide, the accommo- 
dating attribute of waiting for no one, punctuality be all but impossible ; 
its approximation to an impossibility is certainly not diminished when 
the journey is to be performed in a private carriage, with post-horses at 
one’s own command. As, under the most favourable conditions of the 
weather and the roads, it is,^ four-hours* drive to Dribble-HaU, Wor- 
tliington (who had volunteered the use of his commodious travelling- 
chariot for the excursion) requested that, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, 1 would be in^readiness at ten o’clock precisely ; at which hour, 
he, accompanied by Heartall, would call for me. “^Thus,” said Wor- 
thington, we may do the thing easily, and have a spare hour, or so, to 
rest and dress when we arrive at the Hall.” “ Now remember,” (and 
this he uttered with all the earnestness of a Belvidcra,) ” remember ten ! 
The ’Squire will want his dinner at four ; and he will be sadly put out 
of the way if we should keep him waiting for it.” 

Tlie morning of the twenty-fourth of December was what, in London, 
is called a rather fine-ish December* morning, for there was neither hail, 
rain, sleet nor snow : there was meiely a slight fog, scarcely more than 
sullicient to prevent one’s seeing across from one side of the street to 
the other. Worthington, being one of the most punctual of men, was 
no more than twenty minutes behind the time which he himself had 
appointed to call for Heartall : the fortunate consequence of this delay 
was, that he found Heartall so nearly ready to accompany him, that he 
was kept shivering in his carriage at Heartall’s door for hardly more 
than a quarter of an liour. As fur myself, by the time they were with 
me I had just finished my breakfast and the reading of my newspaper 
(by lamp-light), so that 1 had nothing in the world to do but dress; and 
this ceremony 1 accomplished with so much expedition that as the cluck 
struck eleven, which, after all, was only sixty minutes past ten (the 
hour appointed) we were fairly on our journey. 

wish,” exclaimed Worthington, we had not lost tiiis hour! We 
shall not get down to the Hall much before four: However, we will 
tip the post-boys well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.” 

Our road lay eastward; ** 0 for u curse to kill ! ” exclaims, i^e 
merciless, tragedy-hero. Were tnere a curse of power to. shatter injto 
fragments and dispei^e;^ vUlanous ootupomid pf bricks and laortar, 
there were not at this moment exisring an atom of that vile, wotlMeCil, 
wicked and most unwatratitable Wych-street. You Oniyo at a eteyi&Cit 
just too late for thetuiife: you hade^icoautereda stoppage in Wyeh-atmt. 
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—How was it, when you intended to set off by^ the Rotterdaift steamer 
the other day, yon did not reach the Tower-wharf till twenty minutes 
after its departure ? — our coach had been blocked up in Wych-street. 
^Hearing reports unfavourable to your bankcr’^s solidity, you jump 
ilnto your cab and drive down tb Lombalrd-streei for the purpose of 
drawing out your balance. On your arrival, you are told that these 
worthy people had stopped payment aboi^ half a^hput before ! Your 
curses are showered upon ‘\^ch-street, vmerein you hift been lammed 
for nearty twice as long. Every hour in the day it is the object of 
the heart-bom execrations of the numberless unfortunates who are 
caught in it. But, alas ! it is proof against every mode and form of 
anathema. Yet, owing to some strange infatuation, coachmen (public 
and private), cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denominations, every 
mother’s son of them will lend you into that abominable and fatal 
ravine. So did it chance wuth us. We had proceeded half-way down 
it when we were met by a moving mountain in the shape of a brpad- 
whecled waggon drawn by eight horses. To pass each other was impos- 
sible ; so nothing remained but for one of us to back out of ihe street. 
The waggon could not, so we must. But, for a long time, neither could 
we. Behind us was a cart laden with iron bars, behind that were three 
hackney-coaches, and behind those, carts, cabs, and hand-tnicks, all 
)umbled together in inextricable confusion. In what manner wc es- 
caped from it I know not ; but, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
calamity, wo ordered the jwst-boy to turn off into Holborn. “ What we 
lose in distance we shall save in time,” said Heartall. — “ It will be full 
four when we get down to the Hall,” sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became more and more dense ; 
80, notwithstanding that all the shops were hrilllantly illuminated, our 
progress was not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by another cir- 
cumstance. It happened to be cattle-day — so called as being one of 
those agreeable days on which thousands of sheep and bullocks are 
driven from Smith Held along the ntbst crowded streets of the metropolis. 
London is the only city in Europe which can show so pretty a sight. 
Elsewhere, the animals suffer their melancholy doom in the suburbs, or 
at a distance from the tc%n ; and their remains are afterwards brought 
into it in carts, m trucks, or on men’s shoulders, or by some other such 
clumsy contrivance : but in London they are made to carry their own 
briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their necks, shoulders, legs, saddles, 
and haunches, directly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should be eonsumeA Now it is clear that by such means much 
human labour, as well as considerable expenditure for artificial carriage — 
in contradistinction, to the natural mode of self-carriage here adopted — 
isspal^: and ^ these inestimable advantages are gained at no gfeuter 
cost than that of spreading confusion and dismay over half the town ; ^ 
of an old woman ortwo rrightenbd into fits; a few useless children 
smashed; and occasionally a man gored and tossed by aii over-driven 
cSK^this lai^i hmvever, tending greatly hi the amusement 6 f the spec- 
ial^. * - • 

4 Coupled, with the state of the atmosphere, this being, as t have said, 

" cattle^ay^ dur pre^ess Was but slow. Scariely were we clear of one 
drove of bullocks When we found durSelves in fhe midst of another. 
Then, jbhe howling and barking of tte dogs, the yells and shoute of the 
drovers, the roaring of the cattle, and their pre% innocent gathbpls ! 
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frisking and leaping about us, and occasionally thrusting their horns in 
at the ciiiriage-winaows->rfor as a precautionary measure (though one 
not tending to our personal comfort) ijee.lmd .been obliged to put down 
the glasses in order to save tl^ from destruction. Well ; at twelve 
o’clock we reached the Royal Exchange, at which time (according to the 
arrangements made by Worthington^ we ought to have been fourteen 
miles farther on our road. This extorted another sig^ from Worthing- 
ton. Ah! our getting down to the Hall by-ftur o^clbck is almost 
hopeless,’* exclaimed he. , 

As wc cleared the city the fog gradually dispersed, and soon the sun 
shone out brilliantly. We now dashed on at a rapid rate*^changed 
horses— on again — till, at al>out three o’clock, we arrived at Quig’s 
Corner, the last stage on the road to Dribble Hall. But we had still 
fourteen miles to travel, the last five of which, besides, were along a 
narrow lane, not macadamized. However, by dint of bribing and dog- 
ging, we might hope to be at out journey’s end not very much behind 
the appointed time. Worthington’s benevolent countenance brightened 
at the prospect. “ For,” said he, I don’t like to put any one 6ut of 
his way, least of all the ’Squire ; for it is a thing he can’t bear, poor 
fellow ! ” As we had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, wc 
regaled ourselves, whilst the horses were putting-to, with some satisfac- 
tory, but clumsy-looking sandwiches^ and a glass of excellent home- 
brewed ale. And, then, forward again. 

The post-hoy, to do him justice, seemed resolved to earn his promised 
reward of an additional half-crown, honestly ; for though the road was 
not of the best, he carried us over the first nine miles in fifty-five mi- 
nutes. It^was four o’clock as we turned into the narrow lane leading to 
the Hall, between which and ourselves lay, what the post-boy denounced 
as “ five bitter bad miles.” It was dark, too, and rather foggy, and the 
cold was intense. By this last circumstance, however, we were not 
much affected, the carriage being close and comfortable, and wc well 
wrapped up in our cloaks. 

“ Worthington,” said I, (recollecting the ’Squire’s I dine at that 
hour precwc/y,”) I fear we shall make your friend wait is little for 
his dinner to-day.” 

“ Wait ! ” exclaimed Worthington. He sighed, but made no flirther 
reply. 

We had proceeded slowly and with some difficulty along the first mile 
of the lane, when the fog, which had been gradually increasing, enve- 
loped us like fifty thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the carriage 
made a dead halt. Worthington, in his eagerness to learn Ae cause of 
it, in letting down one of the front glasses shivered it to pieces. The 
post-boy announced to us the pleasing fact that it was impossible for him 
to proceed a step farther, for that he c<>uld not see his horses’ ears. 
What was to be done P Having contemplated merely a daylight journey 
the carriage-lamps had not been .prepandr 

“Then are wc to pass our Christmas- eve in this pleasant place?” 
inquired Heartall. “I don’t sqp how we are to get out of it, Sir,” 
replied the post-boy. *M can’t go e%and it’s too narrow to turn handily, 
fi)r there’s a ditch six feet deep which ought to be somewhere 
here, though I can’t say, to a nicety, where/' , 

This reply rendere^d Heartali’s questioii lees extravagant 
at first appeared. ^ 
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;! “Thea there i$ nothing for, us to. do, said “ but wait ^pationtly for 
a few intnutes : in that time the f[>g ii\ay cl!.ear“away.^’ , 

,> ‘‘What, ’Sir!” exclaimed the jiostrboy; “/Am fog clear iiWi^y !, W 
b}^ you, ^r^there/a no chance of. .Auji; I know tJus fog of qW when 
hf e^es on in the sly, sneakihjf, slow W^y-¥i he has done this . after- 
iH^on, be doesn’t clear away again a dhurry/* . , 

^ Then seriously,” said Worthington, what w to be ^pnc ? ” 

, , Why, Sir, if ,wn could get a light, we ^ght' contgve lo,-^^ 

He wasMnterrupted by a ** Halloo, thereP’ which' catne jttruggllng 
through the dense fog with .a moist kind of .^itnd. 

Heartall, who will sotnetimes perpetrate a pun under the, most unto* 
ward circumstances, joyfully exclaimed, “ I have some trust in that hail 
for helping us through this fog.” 

The sound proceeded from an inyisible <:ottage which happened ^q be 
within ten feet of us. We replied h> thje salutation, and made known 
our unfortunate condition. Presently a lantern was seen at the carriage 
door, and behind the lantern was the hazy, ill-dofined, phantasihagoric 
figure of a man. We told him whither we were going, and offered him 
a good reward for his guidance. This he peremptorily refused, as, his 
wife being very ill, not all the money in ’Squire Dribble’s pocket (he 
said) should induce him to leave, his horned As to the lantern, that was 
heartily at our service. We gave him a crown for the loan of it; and 
parted, mutually satisfied with the bargain — we, in our helpless con- 
dition, thinking that we had by much the best of it. 

• But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy declared that the light 
would be of no manner of use to him unless it were carried at his horses’ 
heads. We desired him to dismount, lead his horses, and carry it. This, 
he said, was impossible : for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infir- 
mity of mind or temper, would either kick or rear, or stand still, or 
back— -in short, that he would do anything but advance unless he felt 
his rider on his back. 

“ Pleasant, again ! ” said Heartall. “ Then, do you mean that one 
of us must get out and carry it ? 

“ If you please. Gentlemen,” wks, the consoling reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one scejoned inclined to volunteer for the 
service. Worthington, indeed, havipg but lately recovered from a pevere 
attack of gout, and being by many years the senior of the party, could 
pot fairly be expected to undertake it; so that the performance of the 
agreeable duty lay between Heartall and me. 

, Ahem ! — I think,” said Heartall, “ that after being cooped up for so 
.many houmin a close carriage, there is nothing more delightful than 
gietting ourand stretching one’s I^s.*' 

^ ** 1 think so too,” replied I : yet neither of us manifested the slightest 
inclfi^tion to put pur (pinion to q practical tc^. 

* ** $bppopc you and X takq ii by timis?” whtinued Heartall. 

Si^pQse we do,’’ said 1 ; “ and suppose, moreover, you take the first 

v vffeortAtt burstrinto.a good-butuoui^^ Iqugh, which pould no more he 
, ,munnderatood So, onjt better, dold night in Decmbcr, 

in a dense .fog, i iivj^s^^'coihprit^, te carriage and (lantern iij 

hand) pipk my wa^gs might, along. a bqrbqipUs cart-road only 
ankle deep in mudrT^cep|^.^hfi 3 |,it happi^ to be kne^eep^ As 1 
put forth BO pretpsi^a te ^beti^idmd a Larger, q Franklin, or a 
Denham, on occasions like this, t wiU confoss that I w^ by no means 
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Borry *when, after 1 had acted the pleasant part of guide for nearly au 
hour, the light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, and 1 was en- 
abled ft) resume my scat in the carriage. Yet even this was not the 
extreme of comfort ; for, in consequence of the destruction of the front 
glass, I found my two companions themselves, who had not quitted their 
snug corners, shivering witn cold and half choked by the fog. Fortu- 
nately the loss of our light was now a mf^tter of but little importance, as 
the night had become sufficiently clear to allow the postboy Jbo make his 
wny, though slowly, without it. 

“ How very odd !” exclaimed Worthington, as I re-entered the car- 
riage ; Heartall and I w^ere just saying we thought it almost time that 
one of us should turn out and relieve you.** 

“ Indeed ! — I have been thinking exactly the same thing for the last 
half-hour,” replied I, somewhat drily. 

“ Come !” said Heartall, in a tone of consolation, “ we arc near the 
end of our journey. This is an unpromising beginning of our Christmas- 
eve, I own ; but we shall soon be in a good warm house, with a comfort- 
able dinner to welcome our arrival ; and the ’Squire will make us drown 
the remembrance of these our mishaps and miseries in a bumper of his 
choicest! Won’t he, Worthington ?” 

‘‘ 1 — I hope so,” hesitatingly, replied the latter. 

“ Those are all gotfd things in their w^ay,” said 1 j “ but what I shall 
most delight in will be a change of dress.” 

At about half-past six we entered the ’Squire’s domain, and were 
presently driven up to the door of the hall. The door w'as already 
opened and there stood to receive us — not the ’Squire, nor any one of 
his family, but the ’Situire’s man — Sam, who was dressed in his best 
livery waistcoat and smalls, and a fustian jacket ! 

** Hope you’re well, Sir,” said Sam, addressing Worthington, who was 
thtf only one of the party he had ever seen. And, writhout waiting for 
n reply, he continued, “ Master says. Sir, hadn’t you better tell the post- 
boy, at once, to be here with the horses to take you away again, at 
eleven o’clock, the day after to-morrow ? as tliere won’t be anybody he 
can spare to go to Quig’s Corner to order them.” 

“ A hospitable commencement !” thought 1. Though, certainl}'^, the 
’Squire, according to the strict conditions of his invitation, was perfectly 
justihed in it. ' 

The order being given accordingly, we were ushered into the dining- 
room. 

With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large, easy, red morocco 
chair, in the warm corner of the fireplace, reclined the ’Squire. He did 
not rise to receive us, but welcomed us with — “ Well, how d’ye do ? 
Come sit down, without ceremony — a miserable night, eh ? Sitting here 
in my snug corner I didn’t envy you your ride, that I can tell you. 
Come, sit down. Just the party 1 told you you’d meet. Mrs. D., my 
dear, Mr. Heartall and liis friend; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble ; 
and my "life’s brother and sister, Mr. John Flanks and Miss Susan 
Flanks. Worthington, I needn’t introduce you : you know evetyl^y 
and everybody know's you. Well, I’m glad you’re come at last, for it is 
* more than half-past six, and I was beginning to want my tea.” 

Tea!” exclaimed Heartall; “ why, Sir, we have not dined !” 

•‘Whose fault is that, then?” said the ’Squire: “I’m B|ire it is 
not mine. I told you, most particularly, in my letter, that I should dine 
VOL, XLVII, NO. CLXXXV. o 
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at four, precisely — Pm certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key 
and open the middle door of the under part of the little bookcase in my 
private room, and in the right-hand comer of the left-hand top' drawer 
you’ll find a book in a parchment cover, lettered on the outside ‘ Copy- 
•f-Letter Book.’ Bring it to me, and lock the door again. Pll show 
yOu copies of my letters to you all, and you’ll see Pm right.*’ 

My dear Dribble,” said .Worthington, “ you may spare Mr. Ebe- 
nezer that^trouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours ; but some im- 
pediments in the City, together with the fog ” 

“ Well,” said Dribble, “ all I desire is that you should be satisfied it 
is no fault of mine that you have lost your dinner. But did you take 
nothing by the way?” 

** O, yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the ’Squire, “ you won’t starve.” This he 
uttered with a ehuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of 
his larder. ” However ” (he continued) “ wc’ll do the best^or you, 
under the circumstances : instead of supping at ten we’ll order supper to 
be served at a quarter before.” 

“ To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble,” said Heartall, “ I am exceedingly 
hungry, and, I believe, so are my travelling* companions : we have had 
a very uncomfortable ride, and -” 

“ O — in that case,” replied Dribble, “ perhaps you’d like something 
to eat. Well — I’ll order tea, for I can*t wait any longer for my tea ; 
and Sam shall bring up a slice or two of something cold for you to take 
wdth your tea. Or • -if you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. 
Here, Sam ; here is the key of the alc-barrel ; draw about — let me see 
— one, two, three of tiiem — aye, draw about two pints, and bring me the 
key of the barrel again.” 

“ I never drink ale, Sir,” said Heartall. 

Nor do I, Sir,” said I, 

O — don’t you ?” said the ’Squire. “ Why, then, f/’you prefer wine 
you can have it ; only I think you liad better not spoil your supper. It 
is fair to tell you w^c have a hot roast turkey for supper. I’m very fond of 
a hot roast turkey for my supper — in fact, I always have one for my 
supper on Christmas eve.” 

“ Hadn’t we better order tea in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Dribble, 

“ and leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this?” 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. D. !” angrily exclaimed the ’Squire. “ It is no 
dinner, but a mere snack. Besides, where is the use of -lighting a fire 
in the drawing-room at this time o’niglit? Pray, Madam, don’t inter- 
fere with my orders.” Then addressing himself to us, he continued : 

“ Perhaps you would like a little hot water up stairs whilst they arc 
putting your snack on a tray?*^ 

“ The snack on the tray^^ was particularly emphasized : — no doubt, 
with the humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any dis- 
appointment whicli our own wild expectations of a more profuse collation 
might, otherwise, have occasioned. 

We readily accepted the offer of the liot water, and Sam was ordered 
to conduct us to our rooms. 

“ Stoj) !” cried our host, as Snm was preparing to marshal us the w'ay ; 

” stop ! there is no fire in any of your rooms ; but as I always like to 
have a fire in my own dtessing-room in such horrid weather as this, 
perhaps you might fihd it more comfortable to go there.” 
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Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our considerate 
host, we^ accepted the offer ** as amended.** As we were about to move 
forward,* Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitch- 
ing the sleeve ^f his fiistian jacket The 'Squire put a key into his 
hand, accompanying it with an injunction that he would carefully lock 
the door, and bring him the key again. On entering the dressing-room 
this mystery was explained by Sam’s unlocking one of his master’s 
wardrobes, and taking from it his own i?ress livery-coat, tvhich the 
former always kept under lock and key, and w'hich, upon this occasion, 
he had forgotten to leave out. 

After as comfortable toilette as the time would admit of, we re- 
descended to the dining-room — our expectations of a merry Christmas 
not much enlarged by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

The family were taking their tea ; and on a table in a corner of tlie 
room we found a very inefficient substitute for what ought to have been 
our dinner ; for the ’Squire’s directions had been rigidly follow'cd. 
The repast consisted of nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled 
veal served on a tray, and (as wc had declined his ale) the remains — 
somewhat less than half — of a bottle of Sherry. Worthington’s “ I hope 
so,”whicli struck meat the tllline as being of a very suspicious character, 
was now shown to deserve the w'orst we might have thought of it. To 
despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing was to be divided 
amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a very long time ; and 
the moment ’Squire bribble saw that the last drop was drained from 
the decanter, he did not ask whether it w'ould be agreeable to us to take 
any more, but desired Sam to take alt those things away and bring a 
card- table.” 

As of the eight persons who formed the party, tlireo were visiters, it 
will naturally be supposed that the ’Squire consulted their pleasure as 
to w'hat game they would prefer, ^vhat stakes tliey chose to play for, or, 
whether they chose to play at all. But the ’Squire was not accustomed 
to consult any one’s pleasure but his own. 

“ Come,” said he, as he opened the card box, and began to divide 
the counters into dozens ; come, we’ll have a game of three-card loo : 
twelve fish for a penny, put in three to begin, and limit tlie loo to three- 
pence.” 

“ But, perhaps,” said Mrs. Dribble, “ those gentlemen may not like 
cards.” 

‘‘ I did not 'ask for your * perhaps,’ Madam,” angrily replied the 
’Squire ; “ I da¥e say they do. What is Christmas-eve without a round 
game ? Come.” And, taking his seat at the tabic, he dealt the cards 
round in eight divisions. 

Of all imaginable bores, the being compelled to hum-drum for paltry 
stakes at a speculative game, with people who are intent upon its 
formalities, and whose spirits are elated, or their ill-temper provoked by 
their three-farthing gains or losses — of all imaginable bores, this I pro- 
nounce to be the bore most capable uf boring one’s very head off. The 
only expedient for rendering sucK a mode of destroying time endurable, 
is that which is usut^ly adopted by the generality of elderly ladies at all 
tjkmes Under all circumstances, and, by them, politely termed making 
mistakes ” — that is to say-— but I say it in a whisper — ebbing* ' I'hc 
’Squire, howeVfcf, beiUg a rigid disciplinarian at cards, wouia not allow 
this^ On the occasion' of some triffing infraction of a rule which I had 

o 2 
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perpetrated, he gave Nizzy the key of one of the bookcases, and sknt him 
to fetch Hoyle/’ [Nizzy, by-the-by, is the familiar appellation of 
£benezer, a poor and humble cousin of the ’Squire’s.] Then, the 
.’Squire, who took upon himself the office of collector and paymaster, 
would count the fish over and over again if, instead of eighty or ninety 
in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a deficiency of one — 
strictly examining each person at table as to how many he or she had 
piit in ; then he would call a fresh deal, upon the occurrence of any 
trifling error ; then if one happened to say, “ I’ll not play this hand,” 
and, in the same breath, retracted and said “ I will,” he would tell him 
he had said “no” first and must not. If he won a halfpenny he 
would chuckle and scream with delight ; if he lost a farthing he would 
gnimble and swear, scratch his head and dash the cards upon the tabic. 
Well ; for nearly two mortal hoqrs were we condemned to this execrable 
occupation ; till Dribble, having won threc-and-twopence (the whole sum 
that had been lost all round the table), declared it time to leave off. 

At about ten o’clock supper was served : this consiftted of a hot 
roast turkey and a dish of sausages. ’Squire Dribble, who officiated as 
carver, first cut off the liver wing and a slice or two of the breast, which 
he put upon a plate and kept at his side.*^ This was clearly intended, 
and the result proved it, for no less important a personage than ’Squire 
Dribble himself. He then gave the gizzard to Sam, saying, “ Let the 
cook devil this for me.” Having, with praiseworthy consideration, pro- 
vided for himself, he politely inquired of his guests what they "would 
choose. Ilis own family were not subjected to that perplexing ques- 
tion — the ’Squire, probably, being well acquainted "with their tastes. 
He had helped every body at table except poor Cousin Nizzy, and there 
TCmained nothing of the turkey but one leg and the dismantled carcase. 
Nizzy looked wistfully at the leg, “ Nizzy,” said Dribble, in a tone of 
c&emplary kindness, “ you admired the boiled veal to-day. Go, Sam, 
and fetch the veal for Mr. Ebenezer. And, here ; let the cook put by 
this leg for my breakfast in the morning. There is nothing T like so 
much for my breakfast as a broiled leg of a turkey.” After ?io dinner 
this was but a scanty supper; and the ’Squire who, I have no doubt, 
observed a sly look indicating thus much, which Ileartall cast at me, 
liberally ordered some cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be 
poached. He also insisted upon our tasting his ale — his very ]>est ; 
aim there being no wine on table, nor any, indeed, being offered us, we 
. heart expanded, and he exclaimed, “ Come ! this 

IS Christmas eve ; so if any Gentleman would like wine, let him say 
out WE never taJie it at supper. Come 1 What do you say ? 
pere is plenty in the cellar, and of all sorts; and / shafft mind t/ie 
trouble oj yoing down for it,** To such an invitation no reply could 
well be given ; and silence, according to Dribble’s interpretation, giving 
dissent, he continued You agree with me, I perceive : something 
^.^arm and comfortable is the thing. Sam, as soon as you have removed 
these things, bring the spirits and plenty of hot water.” 

The ’Squire “brewed” (as he expressed it) for every. one at tabic, 
never allowing the bottles to pass from before him. 

« hostess, ‘‘ you have not given any thing to Niz.” 

VVelli^Madani, ’ fiercely replied the ’Squire, “ I suppose he has got 
a tongue nniis head, and can ask for it if he wants it.” ' • 

the poOT^(^uw'n^^^^ thapk you, Sir,” meekly interposed 
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“ Cbme ! it is Christma8>evc, so you must have something. Here.’* 
And here the ’Squire sent a tumbler of Imt water, with a little gin in it, 
to his wdl-belov^ Cousin. 

From this moment till the clock struck eleven we were entertained by 
the ’Squire’s talking at his lady, about “ interfering,” and ” people 
troubling thehr heads/’ and who was Master in the house,” and other 
such agreeeble topics : the situation of us, the guests, not being made 
the more agreeable by their effects on the party for whose 'edification 
they were intended. Mrs. Dribble (who, by the way, was somewhat 
her husband^s senior, and whom he had espoused for a few thousands 
which had been bequeathed to her by her former husband), Mrs. Dribble, 
with tears in her eyes, presently left the room. At a quarter past 
eleven the ’Squire ordered- bed-room candles ; at the same time inform- 
ing us that he w as sleepy, as he had sat up a quarter of an hour beyond 
his usual time, for the pleasure of our Company. ” Go(k1 night, and a 
merry Christmas,” said the ’Squire as we retired. “ A merry Christ- 
mas !'* After so much of it as we had experienced, there was some- 
thing positively awful in the sound. 

To bed. The room allotted me was commodious. It was prettily 
decorated, too ; though, perhaps, in one respect, with stricter regard to 
elegance than comfort : for, although the water was freezing in the 
ewer, the grate was filled with party-coloured shavings, having rosettes, 
cut in paper, tastefully stuck here and there amongst them. I felt 
shiveringly that a fire would have been an ornament more in keeping 
with the season ; but, as it is impossible for the ’Sqi\ire himself to sleep 
in more than one rootn at a time, it would have been preposterous to 
expect that he should have provided so expensive a luxury in any one 
where he did not, and where, consequently, it could in no mnntier con- 
tribute to his own enjoyment. Owing partly to the cold, partly to rny 
owm thoughts which involuntarily dwelt on the pleasant morrow before 
us, it was far in the night before I could sleep. 

Next morning, — Christmas-day morn! — 1 was disturbed by the 
’Squire who knocked loudly at ray door. 1 just ventured my nose from 
under the bed-clothes and, so intense was the cold, I felt as if it had 
been caught in a vice. 

“ Not stirring yet, Sir I” cried the ’Squire. “ Why, Sir, it is almost 
nine ; I have been up this hour and want my breakfast ; I ahvays 
breakfast at nine.” 

“ Then, prhy,” Sir, said I, with an unaffected yawn, " pray, get your 
breakfast and don’t wait for me. This is much earlier than my usual 
hour of rising. Besides, I liave not slept well, and there is nothing 
peculiarly inviting in the weather. I will take some breakfast two or 
three hours hence.” 

“ Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down stairs, or the rolls will 
be cold ; and I can’t bear cold rolls. Now do get up : I bate — that’s to 
say, Mrs. D. hates to see breakfast about all day long, and ” (continued 
my kind-liearted, considerate host) ” you would find it very uncomfort- 
able fo take breakfast in youf own room, tvithout a fire — for it is a 
bitter cold morning; I’ll tell Sam to birng you some hot water.’’ 

• Away he went; and, not long after, came Sam with the hot water— 
Sam informiq§me that his master (polite creature !) had instructed him 
to say that'h^ could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast till 1 came 
covli the ladies. This hint was, of course, decisive : so, greatly 
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to my dissatrafaction, I rose ; and having dressed with as much speed 
as the discomforts * of my position would allow^ with a blue noBe» shri- 
velled cheek, and shivering from head to foot, 1 descended to the break- 
fast-parlour. 

Scarcely had 1 time to salute the assembled party when I was thus 
addressed by the ’Squire : — 

‘‘ A late riser, eh, Sir? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no 
fault of mine. You know 1 called you in time, and I told you I wanted 
my breakfast. You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you’ll start 
at eleven. But, come, my dear Sir; what do you take ? I’m afraid I 
can’t recommend the tea, but I’ll put a little fresh into the pot if you 
wish it. However, here is plenty of codec and” [putting his fingers to 
the coffee biggin] “ it’s nice and warm still. The eggs are all gone, 
but you can have one boiled on purpose for you if you like — or, what say 
you to a slice of the cold veal ? I believe you found it excellent yester- 
day ? I should have made my breakfast of it if I had liot had my broiled 
wing of the turkey. 1 had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthington 
and Mr. Heartall came down; for they were rather late-ish like yourself.'* 

Freezing as I was, this was no time for the exercise of an over-strained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted upon ive cold veal and cool coffee; 
so I requested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,” said ’Squire Dribble, 
somewhat peevishly ; “ and here, take the key and get an egg out of 
the cupboard— -or two — and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the 
cupboard again, and bring me the key. And, Sam — come back. Put 
a ticket into the basket for the two eggs you take out, or I may make a 
mistake in my cgg-account.” The ’Squire made some fresh tea, and, 
in due time, poured it out for me ; for ’Squire Dribble gallantly relieved 
his lady from the performance of all the onerous and unfeminine duties 
of the breakfast-table — such as making and pouring out the tea, serving 
the coffee and cream, distributing the eggs, and doling out the portions 
of whatever else there might happen to be — by taking them upon himself. 

When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the 
newspaper, which had just arrived. “ Give that to me,” said Dribble, 
who had not quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from the hands 
of the servant, he, without offering it to any one else, pul it beneath 
him, and sat hatching it till he himself had leisure to read it. It is 
an odd fancy of mine,” said the ’Squire ; “ but I would not give a far- 
thing for my newspaper unless I see the first of it.” This was a reason 
sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the proceeding. 

For our morning’s amusements we had the choice of admiring Mrs. 
Diibble’s proficiency in the art of netting purses ; of looking at Miss 
Flanks, who sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to her brother 
and Nizzy, who were scraping duets on two bad fiddles ; of walking 
out in the; snow, along with the ’Squire, to look at the grounds ; or of 
accompunyiiig him to the farm-yard to sec him feed his pigs, count his 
chickens, and gather in the eggs. The 'Septire pressed us hard for the 
two latter, saying that it was by no means agreeable to be obliged to 
walk out' alone when he had invited company from town to enliven his 
Christmas. This, hoti/ever, Heaitall and I resolutely declined; but* 
Worthington, who was fearful of putting his pet bear gjtitely out of 
humour,, acceded to it. Left to ourselves, we went int^thc library : 
there was no fire in it, and all the book-cases were locked up. There 
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was a*billiard-table in the house; ** But,” said Sam, who had informed 
us of that promising fact, “ there’s no fire in the room ; the balls, cues, 
and mbces are all locked up, and the ’Squire has got the key.” We 
were driven to our \rits* end for amusement ; and when, after twenty 

other inquiries, Heartall said, “ And pray, Sam, where ?” Sain, 

somewhat petulantly, replied, “ Lord bless you, Sir ! that’s locked up, 
too : the ’Squire locks up every thing here.” 

The morning slowly wore away ; and at length we retired,to our cold 
rooms to dress for dinner. From thence we came down into the draw- 
ing-room, which was still colder ; for the apartment was spacious and 
lofty, with French windows opening on the lawn ; and the lire had but 
that moment been lighted. It is useless to have much fire till one 
wants it,” said the ’Squire ; as dinner will soon be ready, we shan’t 
be here long ; and when we return here in the evening, it will be cozy 
and comfortable.” We had stood shivering here for half an hour when 
dinner was announced. 

The dinner consisted of soup and hoviiJi, beef-steaks, a beef-steak 
pie, a boiled round of beef, and a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The 
’Squire accounted for this extraordinary bill of fare by explaining to us 
that he was extremely fond»of beef: that by purchasing the quantity, 
lie had got it a bargain ; and that, one way or other — by coaxing and 
cutting and contriving — his Christmas dinner would serve his family 
nearly through the week. The wines, for the little there 'was of tliem, 
were good ; and one bottle especially, which the 'Squire kept at Ins side, 
and of which he sent each of us, his visiters, one glass, was excellent. 

The cloth had not been long removed, when Dribble, having finished 
his own bottle (and the rest of the decanters being nearly emptied), 
fell fast asleep — or pretended to do so. After some time he started up, 
and apologized for his rudeness in keeping us so long waitimjfor coffer. 

This evening passed away in nearly the same lively style as the pre- 
ceding : the principal variation being the substitution of vingt-un for 
loo. When the clock struck ten, the ’Squire, with ineffable hospitality, 
said — “ If either of you gentlemen would like supper, pray say so — I 
don’t want any myself.” Sup])er being declined, “ Well, then, as you 
must be up early in the morning to start,” continued the ’Squire, “ sup- 
pose we go to bed. I feel uncommonly sleepy.” 

“ At 11 A.M. of tlie 26th,” the precise time which the ’Squire, in his 
letter of invitation, had fixed for our departure, the carriage was an- 
nounced ; and within five minutes of this blessed moment we had passed 
the boundaries of the ’Squire’s domain. For some time w'C rode on in 
silence. Worthington, who, evidently, was conscious that his pet hear 
had not danced to the genteelest of tunes,” at length ventured (tiiough 
more in the tone of a timid question than of a bold assertion) to say — 

“ We have-*-ahem !— we have passed a tolerably pleasant Christmas 
— on the whole*' 

Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty laugh ; and quoting 
the old sdng, exclaimed — “ Why, considering that — ‘ Christmas comes 
but once a year.* ” • 

” And that would be exactly once too often,” said I, “ if one were to 
•be kidnapped, as Thave been, and inveigled down to share in. its cus- 
tomary festivities st Dribble HaU.” P*.; 
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THE NYMPHS OF ANTIQUITY AND OF THE POETS. 

The nymphs of antiquity are the gentler powers of the earth, and 
therefore figured under the shape of beautiful femndes. A large or vio- 
lent river had a god to it : — the nymph is ever gentle and sweet. The 
word signiiieB a marriageable female. It is traced to a word signifying 
moisture ; and all the nymphs, as a body, are said to have derived their 
origin from Neptune, or w^ater — the first principle of all things. 

Every fountain, every wood, many a single tree, had a nymph to it. 
An ancient could not stir out of doors, if he was religious, without being 
conscious that he was surrounded with things supernatural ; and thus 
his religion, though full of beautiful forms, was a different thing to him 
from what it is to us. The nymph was lovely and beneficent ; she 
took care of her brook or her grove for the agriculturist, and he humbly 
assisted her in his turn and presented her with flowers : and yet a sight 
of her was supposed to occasion a particular species of madness, thciicc 
called Nympholepsy. A living writer,* * * § wjio has a young heart, has 
founded a pastoral drama upon it. We are informed, by a native of the 
Ionian Isles, f that to this day a peasant there cannot be persuaded to 
venture out of his cottage at noon-day during the month of July, on 
account of the fairies whom he calls Aneraides, i. e. Nereides. The 
truth is, that in this instance as in that of the modem fairies, he who 
thought he beheld anything siq^crnatural, was in a fair way of being 
delirious beforehand. 

It was otherwise with the great or the “ initiated.” — Poets talked of 
seeing the nymphs and the gods too without any harm, not excepting 
Hacchus, the most awful vision of them all and multitudes of heroes 
were descended and received favours from enamoured Dryads and 
Naiads. The old poets have a favourite phrase to denote these con- 
descending amour8.§ The use of the fiction was obvious ; nor was it 
confined to the maternal side of ancient heraldry. There is a story of a 
girl, who, having been honoured with the attentions of the river Scamsn- 
der, observed him one day standing in a crowd at a public festival ; 
upon which the divinity was taken up and carried before the magistrate. 

We shall give a list of the principal nymphs and their names; partly, 
because the genuine reader, who does not happen to be learned, will be 
glad of it, and partly on account of the beauty of the nomenclature. 
These were the Nereids, or nymphs of the sea, daughters of Nereus ; 
Oreads, or nymphs of the mountains ; Naiads, or nymphs of the 
streams; Dryads, or nymphs of the woods; and Hamadryads, or 
nymphs of trees by. themselves ; nymphs who were born and died each 
with her particular tree. 

Those were the principal ;*-but we also hear of the Limnads or Lim- 


* Ses Amamthus, or the Nympholept, by Mr. Horace Smith. 

'^i^go Fotodlo, in his criticism in the l^iai terly Review upon the Narrative and 
pant^ Po^eme of the itaiiofii” p. 614. 

^ Coep^to di Bacco ( Face of Bacchus) is still on oath among the Italians. 

§ In the Homeric account of Venusf^s amours with Anehises, the goddess enjoins 
the hero, in case he it asked questions about their child, to say tbai vt nymph was 
bis mother ; but on na account was he to dsre to say it woe Venus. 
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Iliads, nymphs of the lakes ; Potameides, or nymphs of the rivers ; 
P^lphydriads, or nymphs of the fountains ; Nap^, nymphs of the woody 
glens and meadows ; and Mdlise, nymphs of the honey-making. 

But these specific appellations, we suppose, were given at will. 
There are furthermore the Bacchantes, or nymphs of Bacchus ; the 
Ilesperides, or daughters of Hespenis, 

“ Who sing about the Golden Tree ;** 

the nymphs who waited upon the deities in general ; the celestial Syrens, 
who sat upon the spheres ; and, some reckon among them, the Graces 
and the Muses. 

Aristophanes, in one of his plays, has introduced a chorus of clouds ; 
and, though the singers appear to be the clouds themselves and not dei- 
ties conducting them, it seems remarkable that an incarnation of those 
fair and benignant travellers through heaven escaped the fertile imagi- 
nation of the Greeks. 

All these nymphs passed a happy and graceful life of mingled duty 
and pleasure, and evinced their benignity to mankind after their respec- 
tive fashions : — the Nereids in assisting men at sea, and allaying the 
billow's • the Oreads in assietfing hunters ; the Naiads or Dryads in tak- 
ing care of the streams and woods ; and so on of the rest. They danced 
and bathed, and made love and played among the trees, and sat tying 
up their hair by the waters. As they were kind, they expected kindness, 
and were grateful for it. If their worshippers represented them as 
severe in their resentments, it was in punishment of what was thought 
impious ; and there is always some inconsistency in those personifica- 
tions of the natural reaction of error. 

Such was the life led by the nymphs of old, and such is the one they 
lead still, even in quarters where they would not be expected ; so native 
are they to the regions of poetry, that they will^^ivide them with other 
mythologies rather than remove. It is as well to keep the latter distinct, 
though our old poets, in the interior of their philosophy, w ould have had 
much to say for uniting them. At all events, there they are all toge- 
ther in the pages of Spenser, as we shall presently see. Even Milton 
contrived not to let them go ; and Canioeiis, like a right sailor, finds 
them in every port. 

We proceed to the difierent classes separately, and to touch upon 
what the poets have said of them. And, in the first place, as personal 
matters are as.important to these as to other ladies, and the sca-nymphs 
got Neptune to send a whale against Q\ieen Cassiopeia for pretending 
to be their equal in beauty, it is to be observed, as a caution to men at 
sea, that nobody must speak ill of green hair— such being the tresses of 
the Nereides. For our part, who arc great readers of the poets, we 
make no scruple to say that we can fancy green mossy locks well 
enough, provided there is a sweet face under them. , The painters have 
seldom ventured upon these anomalies ; but the poets, whose especial 
business it is to have an universal sympathy, can fancy the sea-nymphs 
with their verdant locks and even in Une midst of their faint-smelling 
and storm-echoing bowers, and love them no less. Good offices and a 
•robust power of eufjoyment make the Nereid beautiful. She grapples 
with the waves and nings aside her hair from lier soused cheefis : and 
the poet i^S^ling to be a Triton for her sake. The most beauti^l figure 
evermadeby the nymphs as ar body, is by these very sisters, in the 
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Prdmetheus of ifSschylus, where they come to console the stern demi- 
god in his sufferings. But as the scene is rather characteristic of them 
as cordial and pious females, than creatures of their particular class, it 
is here (with great unwillingness) omitted, A late admirable writer 
thought his contemporaries defective in imagination for not making the 
nymphs partake thoro\ighly of the nature of the element they lived in. 
He would have had a Dryad, for instance, as rugpd and fantastic in 
' her aspect as an old oak-tree, and divested of all human beauty. Tin; 
ancients did not' go so far as this. Beauty, in a human shape, w'as a 
sine qua non with those cultivators of physical giace, in their most 
supernatural fancies ; and the world have approved their taste, 'and re- 
tained the charming population with which they filled the woods and 
waters : but the poet, whenever he chooses, can still know how to make 
a “ difference discreet.*’ The Nereids lived in grottos on the sca-shorc, 
as well as in bowers under water. They were fond of fcedi!)g the 
Halcyon ; and sported and revelled, says the. old poet, like so many joy- 
ous fish about the chariot of the sea-god. We arc to sup])use them 
diving underneath it from one another, and careering about it as it ran ; 
splashing each other and their lovers with the sunny waters. Ben 
Jonson has pamted them and their father hi a jovial line ; — 

** old Nereus and his fifty gills." 

Homer, Hesiod, and Spenser have given lists of their names. The 
list of the English poet seems the best, because he has added descriptive 
epithets ; — but these were unnecessary in the Greek, the names them- 
selves being descriptions. This reconciles us to the dry look of the 
lists in the Greek poet, and explains the apparent arbitrariness of those 
in tlie English one ; though even if the epithets of the latter had not 
been translations, or taken from iithcr epithets bestowed upon them by 
his authorities, they yvoxiXd have had a good effect. They give a distinction 
to the individuals, — a^ character, as they pass by to their faces and 
bearing. 

“ Swift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis faire, 

Soft Spio, sweet Eudore, Sao sad, 

Light Doto, wiiuton Glauce, and Galene glad ; 

White-handed Eunica, proud Dynaniene, 

Joyous Thalia, goodly Amphitrite, 

Lovely Fasithiie, kind Eulimone, 

Light- footo Cymothoe, and sweet Melite ; 

Fairest Pherusa, Pliao lilly white,'* &c. 

Among the rest are “ milk-white Galatea, large Lisianassa, stout Au- 
tonoe, — 

And, seeming still to smile, Glauconome ; 

Fresh Alimeda, deckt with garland greene ; 

Hyponoo, with salt-bedewed wrests ; 

Laoxnedia, liUe the chrystal shcciie; 

Liagore, much praised for wise behests ; 

And Psamathe for her broad snowy breats.*' 

The intellectual and moral epithets do not seem so natural as the ma- 
terial ones. The old fathers of the setf are the philosophers of those 
^ watery shades*,** The nymphs are the dancing billows. 

♦ The God of the sea, 

Sophist and saga, from ^o Athenian grnva» 

' jBut cogi tatiopi io Jbls. wa|ery. shades.’ Hoik 1 1, 
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In the hymn to Venus, above quoted, which is attributed to Homer, 
the mountain Hamadryads are represented as contending with the gods 
for the prize of dancing : — 

** Nymphs that haunt the height 
Of hills, and breasts have of most deep recei^." 

Chapman's ^anslation. 

The favorite Greek beauty (deep-bosom’d) of which our reverend old 
poet here contrives to express so profound a sense by unloosening the 
compound epithet, was not in the way of their dancing, any more than 
the bosoms of the gypsies. 

** The light Sileni mix in love with these, 

And, of all spies the prince, Argicides.” 

Their lives have the same date with those 

“ Of odorous fir-trees and high- foreheaded oaks 
but their decease is gently managed ; unless, indeed, we are to fancy 
them partaking gradually of the decay ; which is not likely, for the 
ancients never tell us of decrepid nymplis. 

“ The fair trees still before the fair nymphs die ; 

The bole about tf hem grows corrupt and dry 

and not till the boughs are fallen, do the lingering tenants 
“ Leave the lovely light.*’ 

One of the speakers in Plutarch's essay on the“ Cessation of Oracles,” 
has undertaken to compute the life of a nymph ; which, by a process 
that would liavc been more satisfactory to Sir Kenelin Dighy than to an 
oak-insurance office, he reckons at 9120 years. It is to be considered, 
however, as we have just noticed, tliat they looked young to the last. 
Spenser is the only poet that has ventured to speak of an “old nymph.** 
He says that Proteus had one to keep his bower clean. 

“ There was his wonne ; ne living wight was secne. 

Save one old nymph, liight Panope, to keepe it cleane.” 

This is one of the liberties which he takes sometimes, especially when 
his rhyme is burnt out, and he seems between sleep and waking. His 
Panope is very different from Milton’s i — 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d." 

But tlicse vagaries of Spenser do not hinder him from being a poet 
as elegant as he is great. There is to be found in them even a germ of 
the old epic impartiality. Indeed none but a great poet, with a child- 
like simplicity, could venture upon them. We smile, but retain our 
respect; and arc prepared to resume all our admiration for the next 
thing he utters. 

In the Homeric hymn to Pan, for instance, the mountain-nymphs 
are described beautifully, as joining in with their songs, when they hear 
the pipe of the sylvan giii. Yet we see them to most advantage in the 
works of the great painters, aiKj of Spenser himself, of whose cabinet 
pictures an account has been formerly given in this Magazine. Poussin 
or Raphael never pjfinted a set of nymphs more distinctly than ont poet 
has done in his description of a bath of Diana, — a match for Titian’s. 
The natural^ction of Diana, gathering her drapery against her bosom, 
seerjjgucopiecnrom some painting w piece of sculpture-*^ 
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Soono her gaments loose 
Upgath^ring, in her bosom she compris'd^ 

W^ell as she might, and to the godaesse rosef 
Whiles all her nymphes did like a garland her enclose. 

And the enclosure of her by her nymphs is from Ovid : but not the 
beautiful simile of the garland, nor the relish with which every word 
comes from the poet's pencil. We cannot pass by a couplet in the 
Latin poet, « without noticing it : — 

Fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 

Margine gramineo patulos mcinctus hiatus. 

Metam, Lib, III., v. 161. 

whicli has been well turned by Sandys : — 

A bubbling spring, with streams as clear as glass 
Ran chiding by, inlaid with matted grass. 

In Ovid are the names of some of these Oreads. They are renjark- 
able for their fairy-like appearance in English, and for being all derived 
from moisture ; which would lead us to suppose that the idea of nymphs 
dancing on the mountains was suggested by the leaping of springs and 
torrents. The names are Crocale, Ncphele, Phiale, Hyale, Psecas, and 
Rhanis ; that is to say, Pebble, Cloud, Phial, Glassy, Dew-drop, and 
Rain. Pebble is no exception. The philosophy that derived everything 
from water, was not likely to think sand and gravel the farthest off from 
their original. There is reason to suppose that tlie ancients took all 
clear-looking stones for a petrifaction of water. AVhen we are told indeed, 
that this element is found in the driest of solid bodies, whatever be 
their description,” and that, “ a piece of hartshorn kept for forty years, 
and thereby become as bard and dry as metal (so that if struck against 
a dint it would give sparks of dre), upon being distilled, w'as found to 
yield an eighth part of its weight in water,” we begin to think that, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the ancient philosophers anticipated 
the discoveries of the muderns, and that experiment only establishes 
the profundity of their guesses. It is probalc that Akenside has some- 
thing to this purpose in his hymn to the Naiads; but, as we have not 
the poem by us, and have as cold a recollection of it as of a morning 
in November, or one of old Patiope’s washing-days, we return to our 
sunnier haunt. According to the ancients, the Oreads invented honey ; 
the nymph Melissa, who discovered it, giving her name to the bee. And 
they are said to have been the first suggestors of the .impropriety of 
eating flesh, making use of this new and sweet argument of honey, to 
turn mankind from those evil courses of the table. 

The prettiest story told of the Naiads is their pulling Ilylas into the 
water ; and Theocritus has related it in the most beautiful manner. 
The Argonauts, he tells us, had landed on the shores of the Propontis to 
sup. They busied Uiemsclves w ith their preparations ; and Hylas was dis- 
patched to fetch w'ater for Alcides nnd Telamon, who were tablc-com- 

§ anions. The blooming boy accordingly took his way with hifs jug. See 
ie passage in the thirteenth Idyl, v. 39j» beginning 

The English reader must he content with a versiod : — 

And straight he was aware 
Of Water in a hollow place, low down, ^ 

'Where the thick sward shone with blue celandin«^ ^ 

And bright green uiaideii-hair, still dry in dow, 
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And parsley rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing in the fount, — 

The sleepless hymphs, reverenced of housing men 
Winning Eunlca ; Malis. apple-eheek*d ; 

And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nychea. 

Down stepp'd the boy, in haste to give his urn 
Its fill, and push'd it in the fount ; ii^en lo I 
Fair hands' were on him — fkir, and very ihst ; 

For all the gentle souls that haunted tliere « 

Were wrapt in love's sweet gathering tow’rds the boy ; 

And so ho dropp'd within the darksome well,— 

Dropp'd like a star, that, on a summer eve, 

Slides in ethcrial beauty to the sea. 

These nymphs, however, arc rather the Ephydriads than the Naiads ; 
that is to say, nymphs of the fountain or well-spring, and not of the 
river, Shakspeare has painted the faces of the Naiads in a very pleasing 
‘ manner ; — 

Yop nymphs call'd Naiads of the wandering brooks. 

With your sedge crowns, and ever harmless looks:'* 
b\it these were English Naiads, always gliding calmly through the mea- 
dows. • 

The Greek and Italian Naiads were equally benignant at heart, but, 
having torrents and dry summers to think of, their look was now and 
then a little more troubled. Virgil’s epithet, “ the white Naiad,” emi- 
nently belongs to this order of nymphs, the silver body of whose stream 
is seen glistering in the landscape ; and he has made a pretty contrast 
of colour in the flowers he has given her to pluck. 

“ Tibi Candida Nais 

Palleiitcs violas et summa papavera carpens." 

The white Naiad 

Pale violets plucks for thee, and tops of poppies. 

The Nymph Arethusa was originally an Oread, whom Diana changed 
into a stream to help her to fly from the river god Alpheus. Alpheus, 
nothing hindered, turned the course of his river to pursue her. The 
nymph prayed again, and was conveyed under ground, but the god was 
still after her. She was hurried even under the sea, but he still pursued ; 
when she rose again in the island of Sicily for breath, there he was 
beside her. We are left to suppose that his pertinacity prevailed ; for 
whatever present was bestowed upon his waters in Arcady is said to 
have made its appearance in the Sicilian fountain. Among all the names 
to be found in poetry, perhaps there is not a more beautiful one than 
this of Arethusa ; and it turns well into English. 

Hear Milton, who, speaking of Alpheus, says that he 
** Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse." 

The modern Sicilian name is Retusa, which, pronounced in the soft 
manner of the Italians, and with something of z in the s, (as we read 
the other,) is not destitute of the beauty of the original.* 

We were admiring, at this part of our article, that the ancients, among 
the less philosophical compaifions of their mythology, had not chosen 
sometimes to mingle the two species of Naiads and Dryads, considering 

* In Italy, among its strange union of things ancient and modern, we saw one 
day upoiv a..aantel-piece the card of a Marquit de JReiuie, the designa- 

tion, Frsnchltnid, of the district in l^dly induding the ancient foontaiu. He was 
tke'Marquis of A^husa ! 
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that trees have so much to do with moisture, and with the on^gin of 
streams. Our attention was drawn at the same moment to a passage in 
Ovid ; where he speaks of the Nymph Syrinx, a Naiad, as being “ among 
the Hamadryads of Arcady.” Perhaps he only meant to aay, that she 
lived among them, as a Naiad, for the reason just mentioned, might be 
supposed to do ; but the turn of the words and custom of the language 
both seem in favour of the other supposition. Sandys, however, clearly 
takes the passage in the former sense. Ovid says, — “ On the cold 
mountains of A ready, and among the Arcadian Hamadryads, there was 
u Naiad,” and according to liis translator, she only lived amongst them. 
“ Tliei) thus the god,” (Mercury who is singing and telling stories to 
Argus to get him to sleep) — 

** Then thus the god his charmed cars inclines : 

Amongst the Hamadryad Nonacrines, 

On cold Arcadian bills, for beauty famed, 

A Nais dv\elt.’‘ * 

The Dryads and Hamadryads arc often confounded with one another ; 
nor is the dillerejice between them, when it is made, alviays justly dis- 
cerned. Menage tells of somebody, who, on being asked by a lady 
what the dilierence was between a Dryad and Hamadryad, said, the 
same as between an Archbishop and a Bishop. If every solitary tree had 
its Hamadryad, the woodman could not have approached it without im- 
piety, The truth is that, that as oltl trees of this kind became sanctified, 
either by the mere desire of keeping them alive, or by some votive cir- 
cumstances attached to them as objects of religion, they were gifted with 
the care of a nyrnph. She was, in consequence, to die when they did ; 
and the sacrilegious peasant, while he was heaving liis axe at the old 
trunk, would have to strike at the fair limbs which it enclosed. 

A story has come down to us in Apollonius of the vengeance that 
overtook crimiuals of tliis sort, and of dreadful denouncements against 
their posterity ; which, however, w^ere not inexpiable by a little worship 
and sacrifice. But the gratitude of the nymph, when her tree was 
preserved from destruction, and tlie preserver turned out otherwise not 
insensible, w'bs boundless. Cltaron of Lampsacus, an old commentator 
u]>on the writer just mentioned, tells us that, when Areas the son of 
Calisto WHS hunting, he met a nymph in the woods, who requested his 
aid for an old oak tree on the banks of a river, which the river was 
undermining. He rescued it from its threatened fate, and out of grati- 
tude the nymph bore him two children. In another story related by 
the same autlmr, the hero was not so lucky. This person, whose name 
was Khoecus, was applied to on a similar account ; and having evinced 
a like humanity, showed a due taste in tlie first instance, when rc- 
([uested to ask his leward. The nymph promised to meet him ; add- 
ing, that she would send a bee to let him know the time. Tlie bee 
came accordingly, but Rha^cus, who was occupied with a game of dice, 
was impatient at being interrupted, and hurt the wings of the little mes- 
senger in brushing him away. The uympn, oflended at this proof of 
the superficial nature of his feelings, not only would have nothing iQ 
say to him, but deprived him of the use of his limbs.J* 

* Tam deiis, Arcadia gelidU in montiniii,'* inquit. 

Inter Hemadryades celeberima Nonacrinas 
Nais una fuU.*’ f 

t are obliged, as the historian of these our i&titiovs U^iiths, to 
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It remains only to speak of the Bacchantes, the Hespericles, and 
certain solitary nymphs who lived apart, and held a state like goddesses. 
The rest are not sufficiently identified with the class, or are too little 
distinguished from the former varieties, to need particular inentiou. 

The Bacchantes, or Nymphs of Bacchus, arc of a very different 
character from their sisters. They are equally remarkable for tlic 
turbulence of their movements, and the rigidness of their chastity ; 
though as to the latter, Juvenal,” says an Italian Mytliology, “ is of 
another opinion and Licophron gives the title of Bacchantes to 
dissolute women. How the follower a of the god of wine came to be 
thought so austere we know not. The delicacy of the moral, if it 
existed, has escaped us. If it were meant to insinnate that a drunken 
female repelled everything amatory by the force of disgust, no case 
could be clearer : but ancient mythology abounds with the loves of 
wood-gods for these ladies, who ou the other hand struggled plentifully 
to resist them. According to the authority just meutioniid, Nonnu», a 
Greek author of the fifth century, who wrote a poem on Bacchus as big 
as II tun. represents them as so jealous of their virgin honour, that they 
went to bed with a live serpent round their waists, to guard against 
surprise. The perplexity iu« this matter originated, perhaps, in the 
chastity that was expected from the ordained pnestesses of Bacchus, 
wdio are often confounded with his uym]»h6. But so little had the nature 
of the latter to do with chastity, that those who undertook to represent 
them, gave rise to tlie greatest scandal tlmt ever took place in the 
heathen world, and such as the Romans were obliged to suppress by a 
regular state interference. 

Tlie Hesperides, so called becaij.se they wen* the grand-daughters 
(Milton says the daughters) of Hesjjcrus, and otherwise Atlantidcs, or 
(laughters of Atlas, were three nymphs, who were commissioned, in 
eompany with a dragon, to guard the tree from which Juno produced 
the golden apples that she gave to Jupiter on her marriage-day. The 
nymphs sang, and the dragon never slept; and so in tlic melancholy 
beauty of that charm the tree ever stood secure, and the apples hung 
amiable.” It was one of the labours of Hercules to undo this custody, 
and carry sway the ap])les. The nymphs could only weep, while he 
killed the dragoifi. Various interpretations have been given to this 
story. Some say the apples meant sheep, from a word which signifies 
both; and that the sheep were called golden, because they were beauti- 
ful ; the common metaphorical sense of that epithet among the ancients. 
Gthers discover in it an allegory on one of the signs of the Zodiac, on 
the sin of Avarice, the discovery of a gold mine, &c. ; but we shall be 
forgetting the spirit of our subject for the letter. Milton, in his Comus, 
has touched upon the gardens of Hesperus, but not in his happiest 
manner. There is something in it too finical and perfumed. We have 
quoted the best line when making out our list of the nymphs. Lucan 
makes 3^11 feel the massiveness of the golden boughs, and has touched 
beautifully*on the rest : 

them ia all their circumstances; otherwiite the lady might have stopped short 
yf giving Rhcecus a patSy. It is a remarkable instance of the natural dullness 
of Natalis Comes, (for which Scaliger gives him a knock,) that, in relating this 
story of Hhoeciis and the Nymph, he leaves off with her sending hhn the bee# 
Dizioiuvuii^giii Mitoldgia# Art#, “ Baccanti/ # 
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The Nymphs of Antiquity and of the Poets. 

Fuit aurca silva, 

Divitiis graves et fulvo germine rami ; 

Virgineusque chorus, nitidi custodia luci, • 

Et nunquam soiniio damnatus lumina serpens. 

A golden grove it was, in a rich glade. 

Heavy with fruit tliat struck a humish'd shade; 

A virgin choir the sacred treasure kept, 

And a sad serpent s eyes, that never slept. 

Mention of the Hesperides is made in the Argonautics of Apollonius, 
where the voyagers come ujwn the golden garden after Hercules had 
rifled it. The nymphs are observed lamenting over the slain dragon, 
but vanish at sight of th<i intruders. The latter, however, Orpheus 
being their spokesman, venture to implore them for water; and the 
nyinplis, with the usual good nature of their race, indulge the petition. 
They become visible, each in a tree, and tell them that the dreadful 
stranger, who had been there, had stamped in a rage of thirst on the 
ground, and struck up a fountain. 

For accounts of the manners and conversation of nymphs, the i «^ious 
reader may consult the sixth book of Spenser, Drayton’s “ Muses’ 
Elysium,” the “ Arcadia” of Sannazaro, Cintio Giraldi’s sylvan drama, 
entitled “ Kglc,” and the “ Kndymion ” of Keats ; to wdiich may be 
added the. bas-relief of ancient sculpture, and the works of the great 
painters. Eglc {brighbiex.^^ is a celebrated name in nymphology ; so 
is Galatea (ndlky) and (3n<nic {winy). Cydi])pe {Proud horse) seems 
rather the name of a lady-ccntaiir; liut the Greeks were singulurly fund 
of names compounded from horses. Best-horse^ and (iolden-horsc, 
and Haste-horse were among their philosophers (Aristippus, Chi) sip- 
pus, and Sjicusippus) ; and I/orse-misiress and Horse-tamer among 
their ladies (llipparchia and llippodamia). Of solitary nymphs, or 
rather such as lived apart, sometimes in state like godtlesses, with 
nymphs of their own, the most celebrated are Circe, Calypso, and 
Egci'ia. The most beautiful mention of Egcria {the Watchful ?) is in 
Milton’s Latin poems, at least to the best ol our recollection. — Sec his 
lines addressed to Salsilli, a Roman poet, on his sickness. We regret 
we have not time to indulge oiuselves in attempting a version of the 
passage. Circe {the Encirdcr) is clearly tlic original of the modern 
enchantress. 

“ Pale, wan, 

And tyrannizing was the lady's look,’’ 
says Keats, describing her. ( I low beautiful !) Calypso (the .Secre/, 
or Lying-hid) though no magician, was a nobler enchantress after lier 
fashion, as we see in Horner. Boccacio, speaking of Circe, Calisto, and 
Clymene, says, that nymphs of their distinguished class were no other 
than young ladies, delicately brought up, and living in retirement, — 
“ thalamorum colentcs umbras,”— cultivators of their boudoirs. Impres- 
sions, he says, of every sort, were easily made on creatures of this tender 
sort, us on things allied to the clement of wat 'r; whereas, rustic women, 
labouring out of doors, and exposed to»the sun, became “ hispid” and 
case-hardened, and therefore deservedly lost the name of nymphs f. 

Quoted byWarton in his Notes to Milton, 
t Sunt prseterea, See, — Geneulogia Deorum^ Ub. vii, c ap.^14 . 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Entcliuul 111 1835. By Frederick Von Raumer, Professor of History at 
the I'nivcrsity of Berlin, Author of the History of the Hoheiistaufen, 

. of the History of Europe, &c. &c. See. 

Fkw books are calculated to make a birongcr impression on the public 
" iiiiiid than the one befove us, and seldom do we meet with one so dcservinf? 
of a carellil and impartial perusal. There is, and om^ht to be, a' laudable 
curiosity in every Englislmian on the subject of an .jnlighteiied foreigner’s 
opinion upon bis country, and his statements of the reception he met with 
during his sojourn amongst us ; in order that he may, so far as he is able,' 
redeem our national faults, increase the sum of our national meritjs, and 
exereibc upon the praise, or blame, before him that full examination which 
may lead to a just judgment. 

It a))|)cais ibat the Baron Von Uaumer, whom we apprehend to ho as 
amiable asi he is learned, (which is saying a great deal,) has been for many 
yt‘ars deeply interested in this country, in consiupienco of that intimate 
knowledge of its history which his researches ha\e given him wnth refer 
cnee to ours and every othei country of Europe. To tliis he has added an 
aequainlance^^itli our literature, laws, and polities ; oiir parly xiuahhles and 
our hahitiial eonlplainings, t<)g 4 Hher with all those better elements in our 
‘^oeial composition which Imve hitherto presened ns in compact, and may 
hereafter increahe our happincs.s and confirm our glory. 

The Baron hinihclf is the most liberal of all Conservatives and the most 
eonsiderato of all Reformers. He w'ould not strike from the “ ('orinthiati 
capital ’■ of polished society one chiselled leallet, or injure one indentation on 
the Gothic pinnacles whicli time has consecrated, save where humanity, and 
we may add Christianity, demands the sacrifice. Considering hi.s own 
king to be the greatest and most successful of all reformers, aiirl concluding 
that reform in the hands of royalty is a rare virtm*, some persons may con- 
sider that he applauds the King of Prussia too often and too highly : but 
we arc not of this opinion lli?> book is written for the Prussians, and, how- 
ever thankful we may ho to Mr.<. Au.siiii for her oxeellent translation of it, 
we <ec that the author liad an undoubted right to give his own sove- 
riign tuul his own pcopbi the first coiirideratiun in compiling it. 

By the ''{inie rule many will say there is imu'o of political discussion 
than llie> desire in a hook of travels ; and readers in the country will cer- 
tainly object to the elaborate accounts of musical entertainments which Von 
Uaumer no\er fails to give , but it ought to he remembered that politics 
were iiicMlabl) tlie principal olqect of Ins attention when not engaged at 
the Stale-paper Odico ami the Briti&li Museum, — for where could lie escape 
tlicm in J H'15 ?— and that music which is the food of love'* to other men, is 
iK'oessary food to the soul of every German, 

\Vhate\er might he his predilections, it is certain he has left nothing 
untouched. His first rnfree to ‘'Life in Imndon” was at a rout at Devon- 
shire-J louse, wheio his ailmiration of the beauty of our ladies was warmly 
exciteil ; hut we think somewhat unluckily, ns ho appears never to have 
seen beauty anywhere else. Wo arc inclined to think few^ men could 
lake a summer-day's journey through Uegeut-streel and Oxford-street, 
stroll in the Temple Gardems, or take a turn in Soiiicrsot-Housc, and say 
“it is all htyren.'’ 

But he has higher inaise for our countrywomen than this, and the more 
valuable, in |that so many travellefs (from Franco, at least) have denied it. 
11(3 gives them the praise of dressing w'ell, and of being not in the least re- 
jifervod, but full of kindness and attention ; well informed on most subjects, 
and possessing the power of agreeable conversation on all. Neither our 
theatres, nor the performers in them, by any mean.s satisfy, ranch less de- 
light ligai^iires Shakspeare, hut by no means our repro- 
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sentatives of his principal characters ; alas I ho came too late for them. 
Our architecture is condemned as usual : he inquires “ where is one to seek 
the school of architecture in which the man studied who is now constructing 
those strangest of buildings at Charing Cross ? Vicenza, within her narrow 
walls, contains a greater number of beautiful and stately palaces, tlian are to 
be found in all gigantic London.” 

How long must this reproach be cast upon us, the most wealthy, the moat 
enterprising of all people ? A people who traverse all countries, purchase 
the produce of all lands, look back through ages of renown, and forward to 
stable and extending empire ? — But wc have no time to lament or descant on 
this prolific subject ; our architects are now bringing themselves before the 
bar of the public — let them see to it. 

With Windsor Castle, however, we find our author positively charmed — 
it wa.s to him the poetry of history, and the realization of Shakspeare’s day- 
dreams. Nor had he less reason to be pleased with the Queen, whom ho 
admires and defends. His observations on routs, or “ squeezes,” with the 
system of turning night into day, and day into niglit, assembling the great 
and the fair of the land, and in such numbers that they ai? perforce “ sans 
seats, sans air, sans food, .sans speech, sans everything,*’ are in our opinion 
excellent. “ It is a strange system of tyranny and slavery” when ■ man 
can induce hundreds to hunger and thirst, to toil and sweat, to be pushed 
and elbowed, to stand instead of sit, to sigh instead of speak, and, at the 
closo of all, to return thanks for the honour of the torment.” 

The “ trivial fond records'* of rout.s, operas, and dinners, in these letters, 
are only occasional desserts to the more solid fare offered by investigations of 
the utmost importance on all civil and military matters, intermixed with 
tables and docuraenis, which prove unwearied research, habitual examina- 
tion, and a diligence whieli arises from knowledge, us w'ell as leads to its 
increase. This attention to “ the w’cightier matters of existence” is agree- 
ably intermingled with lighter reading, or we should bo compelled to pro- 
nounce it lit only for statesmen, notwithstanding its praise of their wives ; 
but when, in pursuarieo of his plan, the Baron proceeds to make a tour to 
Scotland, and thence to Ireland, tlicro is in his melancholy but faithful de- 
scription of the clnldreii of that soil, in their misery, ignorance, and utter 
degradation, a burst of genuine feeling, which renders us fully aware that the 
erudite historian, the learned antiquarian, is a man of like passions with 
ourselves,” and, whether right or WTong in his opinions, is decidedly npriglit 
in his desires, conipussionate and generous in his feelings towards the most 
mismanaged and pitiable of all h .unau beings. 

“ My mind,*’ says he, when in the picturesque county of Killarney, “ is 
filled with one thought — I can entertain no other — it is that of the inexpres- 
sible wretchedne.ss of so many thousands. In England, T looked in \:un for 
misery: here, no words e an express the frightful truth wliieh everywhere 
meets the eye. To form an idea of it you must see these houses — not houses, 
but huts — not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows or a])HVtures : the 
same entrance, the same narrow space for men and hogs : the hitter, lively, 
sleek, and well fed; the fiirmcr, covered with rags, or rather liung with the 
fragments of rags, in a manner which it is impo.Shihlc to conceive.” — No 
wonder, after such descriptions as these, ive find the traveller exclaim, 
“ Thrice happy Prussia ! with its frec-j>roprietary peasantry, its agricul- 
tural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, and its well-educated youth.” 

Notwithstanding our admiration of his honest indignation and warm com- 
passion as awakened by Ireland, we yct.cainiOL see the justice of giving to 
every Irishman the land he now holds as tenant, whatever may be the sins 
of the absentee : a wholesale robbery of this nature weiild not bo calculated 
to increase the happiness of those for whom such a violation of right was 
effected, any more than the respectability of the Government capable of 
setting ouch an example to mankind. 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham in 'tiii^-'^prk ; 
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and Edinburgh is extolled not only for the fine localities of its situation, hut 
for those architectural improvements in which Loudon is deemed deficient. 
Glasgow also obtains due praise; and everywhere the hospitality, active 
kindness, and agreeable manners of the persons to whom he is introduced 
are dilated upon. It is evident that, in the e>es of this no less honest than 
learned German, we are not looked upon as the cold, reserved, and selfish 
race it has been the treasure of our Continental neighbours to de)>ict us. 
Of our faults in law and custom, he speaks freely but candidly ; of our com- 
mercial greatness, mechanical improvements, persevering industry, and 
well-applied wealth, he gives most admirable and aicouraging accounts; 
but so far as he touches upon our progress in the fine arts and the public 
buildings, his language is rather condemnatory than discriminating. It is 
rather remarkable tliat he does not mjntion the bridges, save London, 
Southwark, and the iron one at Hammersmith ; and when we remember 
how many and how superb are the noble edifices that now “ span the 
Thames, ’ we cannot help considering this omission as a great oversight. 
Ten such bridges as we boast in the metropolis and its imincdiutc vicinity 
are as much unrivalled by any other capital in tliat paiticiilar, as the exten- 
sion, wealth, and commerce, to which he frequently adverts. The view' from 
London Bridge he terms unequalled. 

M. Voii Raumcr is a niemijcr of the Protestant church, and never does 
lie in the slightest degree slirkik from the open avowal of Christianity, and 
that ftirm of it to which he is attached ; nevertheless be is extremely liberal 
towards the Catholics, and appears fully persuaded (hat if the Irish Cliurcli 
received due conaideratiou and kindly treatment, the happiest eflects might 
follow'. We apprehend it rc((uires a much lonfcr residence w'itb that ill- 
directed people, and a greater intimacy with their character than it was 
possible tor the writer to obtain, to know bow to manage a question so difti- 
cult. Ignorance and violence go hand in hand, and when a blind priesl- 
liood are the leaders of a blind people, no w'onder both fall into a diKdi /ro?7t 
which it is difficult to extricate them, and which it is impossible to jmrify 
them ; and it is not too much to say that nine out of ten priests arc utterly 
unqiialiricd for their duties. Surely, if boneficcnce could soften the evils 
winch oppress the Irish ; if kindiiCr'S could awaken industry ami encourage 
exerliun ; if praise could stimulate, and reward excite them, all ought to be 
exerted, both publicly and privately, in order to ameliorate their lot, and raise 
tlioni to the rank of human beings. Were tliis eflected, w'e may expect 
far more; since, both physically and menially, where shall w'e find a people 
of equal capabilities? 

But “ shadows, clouds, and darkness,” rest on the island which ought to 
be “ a gorn of the ocean, a pearl of the sea ; ’ and for some time to come 
Ireland must remain a land of wishes, rather than hopes, of many anxieties 
and few expectations. 

We must conclude this very imperfect notice of a work entitled to a mucli 
fuller examination, (and one, in fact, beyond our plan to embrace,) with a 
hearty recommendation of its contents; and, allhough we would rather not 
have been told, that our great sculptor Cliantvcy was inferior to German 
artists— that St. Paul's was a puntanized pro&aic imitation of St. Peter's — 
that our celebrated landscape-painter is too much a nebiili^t — and that 
beauty is an “ aristocratic prhilege in England,” we yet sincerely thank him 
for a most v.aluahle work, and for priiisc judiciously given on many material 
points. For the rest we arc of course inclined to say, like the Archbishop 
to Gil Bias, “ Adieu, my friend— wish you a better judgment.” 

A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarrcgui. 2 Vols. 

This hook is any thing hut political. The writer is, of course, a partisan of 
Don Carlos ; hut he writes less in a snirit of party than can bo easily believed 
possible^3xnXi another jrare and striking merit—he keeps in the 
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backgroiind, makes of liis own exploits, and is more free from tke vice 
of e^^otiam than any one witli whom we have ever made acquaintance, who 
describes events in which he himself acted a prominent part. Captain Hen- 
ningscn is, we have no doubt, a brave soldier ; and he could not have spent 
a year with Zumalacarregui without sharing in many hair-brcadth scapes, 
and performing many daring actions ; yet both are hinted at rather than 
described. At the present moment, the work comes very opportunely. We 
have been grievously deceived in England as to the real state and true posi- 
tions of th5 rival combatants in Spain — combatants we suppose we must call 
them ; but the conduct of both has been more like that of tigei*s than of men. 
Captain Henningsen clearly shows that while both are butchers, the butchery 
was retaliation and therefore partially redeemed on the part of Don Carlos. 
Tile ruffian Mina was indeed the first to shoot, coolly and deliberately, an 
aged woman —and the “Liberal** is therefore execrated in Europe; but 
almost from the commencement of the struggle, prisoners were looked jipon 
as encumbrances, and put to death in cold blood. The whole system of 
warfare in the Basque provinces has been, indeed, disgraceful to humanity. 
The hired band of Englishmen who are now aiding the Queen have pro- 
duced little effect upon the atrocious nature of the contest:— the most 
horrible of all the acts have been perpetrated since their services were pur- 
chased, and since a treaty to prevent butchery was signed by both parlies. 
The opinion of Captain Honningsen is, that^in the end Don Cailos must 
triumph~-al though the time may be yet distant ; and that until he does so, 
the rest of Europe will he continually shocked, by recording similar atrocities 
to thosc^ which have heen so frequently perpetrated. The most intei'csting 
parts of the work are thosifc which relate to Zumalacarregui — a man of sin- 
gular energy, of large mind, and of daring character ; one, indeed, wonder- 
Ailly suited to the circumstances of his time and (jountry. Had he lived, a 
direct interference on the part of England would have been as unavail able 
as the indirect interference, which has been like the mountain that brought 
forth a mouse. To us it matters, after all, very little wdio succeeds in 
ruling Spain whether the bigot Carlos or the abandoned Queen bold a 
debased people in subjection. Those who deservo freedom will soon bo free. 
If Spaniards like Carlos belter than Christina, let tliem ha\o him and wel- 
come : we should consider a single drop of j(on(l English blood too large a 
price to pay for the Crown that is to be won by either. Whetlior -as a suc- 
cinct and satisfactory statement of the progress of the struggle from iiifan(*v 
to comparative manhood, or as an interesting account of “ battles, sieges", 
tovtuncs, the book of Captain Honaingsen wdll be road with avidity, and 
aesorve most careful consideration. 


A Tour round Ireland in 1835, By John Barrow, Esq, 

It is always a subject of sincere regret to us when an intelligent and 
amiable traveller passes either rapidly or carelessly through any country 
particularly through one wdiere his judgment and opinion would be of 
intrinsic value. Mr. Barrow s kind disposition and good temjier make him 
always a most pleasing companion ; there is a mingling of observation and 
reflection in all he writes, which is rather unconinion in the records of modern 
travellers, who are more prone to spe than to think. And we have no hesi- 
tation m declaring that a longer residence, and a more enlarged volume 
would have added greatly to our stock of information as to the real slate of 
Ireland. 

In his preface, Mr. Barrow says that " the object of his visit was to see as 
much of the ol^proclamied physical beatities— the surpassing verdure of 
surface and fertility of the soil— the lakes and mountains— the cultivated and 
embellished landscapes of ‘ The Emerald Isle,’ as a limited period would 
afford the means of doing ; at the same time, to lake a passing glance at the 
pops* ti condition of the gFoaLtftpss of the 
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Tlu^ ** passing glance*' at the Irish population has led Mr. BaiTOW to the 
conclusion which every sensible traveller must arrive at ; and although be 
has not expressed that conclusion in words, the feeling pervades every 
sentence — namely, that the sufferings of Ireland are as mtich to he attri- 
buted to mismanagement as to poverty — one destroys the mind, and the 
other the body of the inhabitants of this beautiful land ; and if, by any 
chance, an escape is managed from Charybdis, the unfortunate is sacrificed 
on Scylla. 

Mr. Barrow was much pleased with the favourable appeanmeo of tho 
people in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where he describes them as “ cheer- 
ful, wclhbehaved, wcll-clotlicd ;*' though, in the next Chapter, we And a 
“ disturbance" recorded, which he marks as “ unusual;" — unusual in the 
district, not the country, certainly ; as it was a disturbance between Orange- 
men and the Unit<^ Party, touching a green arch and an Orange arch 
erected by the opposite factions. After our traveller had passed bis third 
Chapter, we suspect ho learned better than to call a “ disturbance'* 
“ unusual." 

Mr. Barrow docs not, like many, disclaim political bias at the commence- 
ment of his book, and then plunge knee-deep into politics ; he confesses that 
he has, us every man onglit to have, his own political opinions,— but ho 
curbs them, and keeps within bounds, with an earnestness and pro- 

priety which many of tho tourists in both countries would do well to imitate! 
To those who have never visded Ireland this Milume will bo full of interest ; 
but tliose who know the locale of the sca-sido counties will complain, that 
Mr. Barrow has not done them ju>tiec : for instance, when he arrived at 
AVaterford, instead of cutting across the inland portion of the country to 
Wexford, if his object was to make a sea-side tour, ho should have gone 
down the Waterford river to Duncaniion, for a place of considerable note in 
Irish history — visited Strongbow’s famous encampment at Bag*and*Buii — 
observed wliat good tho resident gentry have effected in the pretty sea-side 
villagc.s of Featliard and Bannow — crossed the well-cultivated baronies of 
Forth and Bargy — seen tho magniiicent \icw from tho Mountain of Forth — 
and visited the school and improvements which reflect so much honour on 
the proprietor of tJohnstowii Castle. Mr. Barrow’s generous nature would 
have rejoiced at the good really done upon that sjdciidid estate — the immen- 
sity of capital expended— -tlie hundieds employed — the many educated — 
C'atliolic and Protestant children rt^adiiig from the same books, studying and 
playing together ! We regret Mr. Barrow did not make lhi.4 additional tour, 
because, having done so ourselves, we can testify as to the advantages all 
communities, whether religious or political, must derive from tlie system so 
perse\cringly pursued upon the domain we have alluded to. The Catholic 
children in the school we have mentioned go home at three o'clock, and the 
Bible (that stumbling-block to the Homans !) is road at four. AVe wish such 
an arrangement was made at all tlie inir.ed schools throughout the kingdom ; 
and >ve wish Mr. Barrow had here witnessed its beneficial effects. His book 
cannot fail to be generally read, and the more publicity given to such exer- 
tions the better we all know that ten will follow an example, w'hen per- 
haps only three would listen to a precept. 

^ The chapter on Coniiamara — the wild and lawless district over which 
Colonel Martin of humane memory ruled so many years — is novel and 
amusing ; and, indeed, the brevity of the volume is the only fault, after all 
our pains-taking for tho purpose, that wc can really find. 

We had forgotten almost to notice some very spirited etchings by Mr. 
M‘Clise, which add to the value of the volume. They are, like everything 
he does, replete with life and vigour— caricatured most certainly^ and yet 
, most truly. If that same caricaturing goes on improving as it has done 
lately, we would recommend forthwith that it establish a R. A. of its 
own, and then, most certainly, either Mr. M'Clise or Mr. H, B, would bo 
clected^i;v»;d'«nt ! Alas ^the whole community has an “inkling”* that way, 
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either with pen, pencil, or tonp^ue ; then why not give it ** a local habitation 
and a name ?” Lf•a^ inir this, however, for the consideration of those whom 
it may concern, we » onclude with a sincere wish that Mr. Barrow lyay soon 
again make another jonriRy. 

RogLMs’s Life of John Ilowe, M. A. 

At all times, and imd«‘r any circMim^tances, tho life of a divine so generally 
known and so exlen^iNoly popular as John Howe might be expected to 
excite an jniercst in proportion to the almost universal diffusion of his 
writiii'j'*. IVrsonallv cnnnected, during one of the most important periods 
of British hi^lwry, v]th many of those whose names are inclelibly fixed in 
our recollection as the great leaders in the series of political convulsions and 
mfunenton'^ ciiangcs which so remarkably distinguished his times, and 
hiiij-ell' no mean guide of juipular opinion, through a long course of years 
di^tiiignii'hcd fur a general prevalence of originality of thought, and specu- 
lation on siihjrets connected with the weightiest interests of man, it will at 
oiK'c lie perceived that his life was not likely to be one of a monotonous and 
iindiver.''irK*d character ; but wben it is also known that vnder every change 
of foitiine, aiirl in every capacity iu which he was engaged, the Chnsliau 
character so beautifully pourtra}cd in the Living Temple was st -r-tly and 
uninteriuptcdly niaintaiiicd by its author; that the same uiibleu’ished 
integrity and earnest devotedness, the same heavenly-mindedness and spirit 
of jieuce, wxTe displayed in all the actions of Howe through tho vicissitudes 
of prosperous as well as of adverse fortune, through good report as well as 
evil, it, would bo dillicuU to mention a ediaractor more w'orthy, as well from 
its intrinsic excellence as I'rom the varied circumstances by wdiifdi its moral 
and inlollectual worth was developed, of forming tlie careful study of all 
who are aware that one of the host means of pronioting personal religion is 
to contemplate itselhrts upon the walk and conversation of others. The 
devotion of Howe was free Irom the conveiilioual absurdities by which much 
even of the genuine piety of his time was disfigured; his charity was of far 
too catholic a nature to be weakened by the petty distinctions of sect or 
party ; and liis intellectual greatness too familiarly connected with the con- 
templation of things above, to descend to tho style of impure and aeri- 
moiiious insult with whic-li the controversial writings of his day abounded, 
and ol’ which the pages of his contemporary Milton himself afford so inany 
revoltiiig examples. I'lius much for the natural advantages which such a 
subject as the life of IIowo piesents. The present volume derives an in- 
creased value from two additioi il circumstances. As one of these, we must 
consider the very seasonable juncture at which it makes its appearance. If 
any thing could be likely to tlilfusc a more general spirit of chanty among 
Christians of all deiumiinatunis, such a result might be expected from the 
circulation of the memoirs of an individual, who in so remarkable a degree 
united an unshaken devotion to jirinciples adopted upon unbiassed conviction 
to a tone of conciliation and tenderness for the opinions of others, as rare 
.as they are meritorious. ^\t a time when the feelings of men have been 
excited to an unusual degree of bitterness by mutual recrimination, and 
when the old contest, decided by the sword in a less civilized age, has sup- 
plied the gall of an almost cciual enmity to the pens of writers of both 
parties, it is like the sudden transition from darkness to light, to turn to 
such a model of calm and equable benevolence, of patience under oppression 
and moderation in success* and to the contemplation of a disposition which 
seems to have been intended to illustrate th apostolic definition of the first 
of Cliristian graces to the letter. The speond recommendation which will 
tend materially to raise the life of Howe in tho estimation of its readers is 
the circumstance of its having fallen into the hands -of an author so well 
qualified to do it justice, and who, in the arrangement of his materials and 
tho originality and power of his remarks, has left little for the most fastidious 
to desire. Mr. Rogers’s name is not unknown to the pv^io)«aud it is 
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, therefore less necessary to dwell on capabilities which have been often suo- 
cessfully manifested. As a biographei\ he is distinguished by a style at 
once forcible and elegant, often rising to el^uencc, and never destitute of 
the impVess of a strong and well-cultivated mind. He is possessed moreover 
of cl suiirular aptitude at illustration^ inferior only to the sterling sense and 
sound discrimination by which it is accompanied. As speciiacns particu- 
larly indicative of his talents, we would instance the introductory and closing 
cliaptcrs of his work, <iio latter of which contains a masterly analysis of the 
mind and character of Howe, and a dissertation upon his works in general, 
which we must consider one of the ablest pieces of criticism it Iftis been om* 
good fortune to encounter. Wc regret that on ’imits do not allow of our 
dwelling more particularly on Mr. Rogers's observations with respect to the 
Act of Uniformity, and one or two topics of equal importance, which are 
treated with his usual candour and philosophic acuteness ; but the space to 
which we are confined will not allow of our bearing a more extended testi- 
mony to the merits of a work, from which the divine may derive both 
instruction and encouragement iii his labours, the man of letters the satis- 
faction of oonteinplating a mind of no ordinary power skilfully exhibHed 
with its various capacities and endowments, and pious readers of all classes 
the benefit of an example, to which, w hether as instancing soundness of 
faith, consistency of practice, or an application of the highest abilities to the 
worthiest purpose, he may again and again recur with feelings of increased 
delight and satisfaction. ’ , 

Lmvoiistcin, King of the Forests. A Tab;. Hy Jane Roberts. 2 vols. 

The great charm (jf this w'ork is its simplicity. The fair writer, in pre- 
semi iig us w’ith a new Utopia, lias led us through the quietudes of sylvan 
scenery, where w^e can mefhtiilc and philosojihize, like the recluse of Ardoiuios, 
on the tumultuous lollies of the bustling world beyond. But though 
d(dighting onh in the sweet and touching portraitures of unambitious men. 
avoiding greatness, and content woth being good, the work alfords some 
proofs of the powders to delineate temperaments of a more stirring and aspiring 
nature. The learning after the turmoils and struggles of active life, mani- 
fesl<'d by the youlh who has been Iransjihinfod to the forests, and the 
recollections of a scene of hcaiiliful tranquillity which prompts the return of 
liiiii who has been conveyed in childhood from the peaceful seclusion of his 
early home, are well imagined and deseribed. There i.'-. apparently, an un- 
willingness on the jiart ot the author to quit the green labyrinths which she 
has so poetically described ; or wo llunk she w’ould have given a third volume, 
in which the contra^tiug dispositions of the two heirs might have been 
brought into action. How’cvcr. .is it is, those who are either weary of, or have 
no taste for the ovcr-waoughl excitement wduch has been the sin of many 
modern works, will tMijo) an hour of pleasant calm in the perusal of these 
agreeable volumes. 

Rhymes from Italy. 

The Polish Struggle. By M. C. Kennedy. 

Songs of the Alhambra. By Miss Smith. 

Antonio Foscarini, an Historical Drama. 

The Kingstonian Poems. 

AVhen vve have said that much humour and shrewdness of observation, 
and a lively power of satire, generally qualified by good nature, will be found 
by the readers of** Rliymes from Italy” to accompany verses of a somewhat 
rambling, yet generally umusipg character, wc shall have extended our 
criticism to about as great a length us the .subject demands. Mr. Kennedy’s 
** Polish fciti uggle'i is an indignant invective against the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, and an eloquent eulogy on the patriotism of Poland during the 
last contest with its gigantic oppressor. The language of highly-excited 
feeling will always be poetical, and Mr, Kennedy seems to have bent his 
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whole heart and soul to his task. His versification is generally energetic, 
and his power of vehement declamation and forcible am>eal to tho feelings 
of his readers very considerable. The poems of Miss Smith are of a very 
different character, and are distinguished for feminine grace and delicacy. 
Her Songs of the Alhambra** we consider inferior to the other pieces con- 
tained in the volume. There is not suflicient local character about the 
former, but the latter are replete with a gentle yet deep feeling, which few 
will be unable to appreciate. 

The author of “ Antonio Foscanni** has succeeded in producing an inte- 
resting drama. The plot is founded on an incident in the history of Venice, 
and several scenes are marked by much pathos. Perhaps on the whole the 
action is too rapid, and the effects of the dialogues rather greater than might 
be expected from their brevity. 

The autlior of the “ Kingslonian Poems” has utterly mistaken his voca- 
tion. We would advise him, with all convenient haste, to relinquish studios 
for wliich he is palpably unfit, and to desist from wasting his time upon 
vtM-sc which is as near an approximation to doggerel as any reasonable 
])er.son could desire to sec. What indeed could be expected from a collection 
of poems of which the author boasts of completing some ninety in fifteen 
days ? The appearance of such books is nn insult to the good sense of the 
public. 

Flora Metropolitana. 

The advantages, both to mind and body, ‘'attendant upon the study of 
Botany are too generally appreciated to render any remarks upon its utility 
necessary m noticing a work which has fur its ohji^ct the difihision of infor- 
mation of much practical use to the students of that fascinating science. 
Its contents are the results of numerous excursions made by the ’’author 
and his friends to different spots within thirty miles of the metrdpolis, and 
contain various distinct localities of most of the plants to he found in Surrey 
and Kent, with some parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. Furnished with 
this guide, tho botanist will at once discover what he is likely to meet with 
in any determined route, and will often bo agreeably surprised at finding 
plants within his reach, with the existence of which, in the ncighbourhoud 
he may be investigating, he was previously unacquainted. Indeed the 
scientific reader, we imagine, will not fail to he surprised at the number of 
species which a comparatively limited space is thus found to afford ; and he 
uill probably be spared, by Mr. Cooper’s labours, many a long walk for spe- 
ciraoiis llcquently obtainable at his own threshold. Wc can bear personal 
tcslimoiiy to the accuracy with wliicli the Flora of several interesting spots 
has been compiled, and in a second edition we hope the author will he sup- 
plied with that of many more, which, for the want of a sufliciently extensive 
CO- operation, he has been conipclled to omit. We should be glad, moreover, 
if Mr. Cooper, in an enlarged form of his work, would give the old names id' 
several species, the modt'ni appellations of which are unknown to many bo- 
tanists of tlie Linnseaii scliuol. We can give our best iccommcndatiun to 
his volume, as almost indispensable to the library of the man of practical 
s(Mence. A list of land and fresh-water shells to be found in the vicinity of 
the iuetro])olis is ap])ended to the work. 

The Works of William Cowper; with a Life of the Author. By 
Robert Soiilliey, JjL.D. &c. Vol. III. 

This volume finishes the life of Cowper ; it is one of the most interesting 
and instructive biographies in the language ; the ..tyle in which it is written is 
clear and comprehensive, and purely '* English” as tlte compositions of the 
amiable and excellent iwet always arc. We have already observed that Dr. 
Southey was admirably qualified to discharge a task which presented 
more than ordinary difliculties : he understood the character of Cowper ; 
few, if ally, have ever done so before him. Southey is hipaself a poet. 
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a poet of high and acknowledged genius ; and, if wo mistake not, his 
mind is near akin to that of the elegant, upright, but sensitive author 
of “ Thq Task.” Both have shown a disposition to retire from llie busy 
world, longing for that “ contiguity of shade,’* where peace and con- 
tentment are most easily found, and both have laboured in solitude to 
benefit mankind. In Southey, however, the “ elements *’ are more hap- 
pily “ mixed a little more or a little less would have made Cowper what 
Southey is— happy as well as great. The work should be in all libraries, 
small as well as large ; for the former it is not too costly, and of tjic latter it 
is in every way wortliy. It will delight as well as instruct. It may be pe- 
rused for amusement, that best amusement which is derived from acquaint- 
ance with the words and ways of our** wortliies," a a well as for information. 
The prints which illustrate this volume are exceedingly beautiful. They arc 
engraved by Goodall from designs from the pencil of Plarvey. 

The Chinese : a General Description of China and its Inhabitants. By 
J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of China. 2 vols. 

It is singular that two works relative to China should have issued from 
the press within a month of each other. “ The Account of China " forms 
part of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; “ and is worthy of a series which 
has heretofore maintained a wjiy high character. Tlic compilation is fi-om 
the pens of several eminent writers ; they have judiciously bclecled the mure 
useful and interesting details of various travellers, and have produced a work, 
the accuracy of which may be relied on, upon all mater val points. In value 
and importance, however, it must yield to that of Mr. Davis, who has been for 
above twenty years a resident in the country he describes, and where he held 
a high ofiicial situation : — to his own practical experience in all matters re- 
lating to the empire, he has added much from other travellers ; and has 
sup])lied us with tliat which we have long greatly needed — a perfect picture 
of its condition, its laws, its customs, its people, its cities, and explained in a 
manner the most clear and satisfactory the relations which subsist between 
it and England, with the safest modes of rendering them amicable and ad- 
vantageous to both. 

Skelclics by “Boz;” illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day 
People. Two vols. 

“Boz ” is a very pleasant fellow: — “ a keen observer,” and a wit. Ho 
tells a story admirably ; always gives it a point, and usually a moral ; and 
though he is severe enough, his satire is general, and not personal. His 
characters are, indeed, for the most part drawn from the classes among which 
pretenders are found : and such he puts down, not very roughly, but very 
eUcctually. His tales are among the pleasantest that have been given to the 
public since Fielding and Smollett wrote for immortality. We should bo 
glad to have some of bis compositions to criticize in MS. 

The Architectural Magazine. 

We arc glad to find that the art of architecture has sufficiently improved 
in England to warrant the appearance of a periodical entirely devoted to its 
interests. A better means could not be adopted for heightening the charac- 
ter of a study, which lias till latterly been neglected in this country, to a 
degree singularly disproportionate, in comparison with the other fine arts. 
The present Number contains several valuable articles on architectuial sub- 
jects, and seems in e\cry way adapted to the end proposed. 
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Tlie Author of Pelham”— The admirers 
(and who are not so) of this diatinpuishetl 
writer will be pleased to learn that hw cele- 
brated Novel of *‘J)evereux” is to succeed 
Mr. Lister’s MJranby,” and iVirm the next vo. 
lume of tlial cheap ainl popular publication— 
Colbuin’a Modern Novelists. And the next 
number of iJ*e new weekly is^uo of the sume 
work will commence Lady Morpan’s celebrated 
IrUh National Tale. “ O’Doiuiel,” which will 
becompleled in live parts, with u porlrait of 
the iiuthore-s, ami a vJpuette, beautifully en* 
era VI (I, by the Kmdens. 

Mr. IUm’iboii Hill h.i» a NA'ork in the Press 
wliicli will appear iu the course of the piesent 
inonlh, called “ Recollections of an Artillery- 
Oilii (T, iiicliidiiip S(:ellc^) in Ireland, America, 
Kliiiiders, and Fraiu’c.” 

Adiulral Napier's Account of the War in 
Portugal will slmrtly be piiblisheil. 

Captain Kusil Hall is about to put forth a 
Woik entitled ‘’fechoss llainfield j a Winter in 
Loever Styna.” 

A new Fiction, by Allan Cunninghum, will 
be shiully published, to be entitled “ Lord 
RoUliiM." 

'Die \uthoT of ‘*'rh(3 Naticuiiil History of En- 
thusia’'m*^ Himouncei* ‘'The Physical 'I’lieory 
of another Life ” 

Mr. Klauer-KlattoWiiKi is engaged on a vo- 
lume of Progressive Lxertiseu for wriUiig 
fJermnii, as a siijiplcment to his German 
Manual for Self-fuitioii, 

The Rev. J. K. Majoi, Head Master of King’s 
College School , Loudon, will shortly publish 
“ A Guide to the Heading of the Greek Tiage- 
dians; containing an account of the Origin 
and Progress of Trmredy,” Ac. 

A cuinpletc Latin Kriglish and Knglisti- Latin 
Dictionary for Schools, hy the Kev. Dr. Nib- 
lock, will appear in July. 

Mr. J H. Fieldin'; h.ia iu the press a '^econd 
edition of lii.s Synopsis of Practical P-ispec- 
tive, LiiumI and Aerial. 

Nc.irly reiloy. IMeinorinls of Mr.*,. Ilemans, 
A\ith liliislrations of her Literary Character, 
from iier Private Correspondence. Ly H F, 
Clioiley, Ksq 

The Second and conehuling volume of the 
Life and 'J'lmes of Williaiu III. King of Eng- 
land, and StJidllioIdcr of Holland. Hy the lion, 
Arthur Trevor, M.P, M.A. F. A.^i. &:c., is just 
ready. 

NKW WORKS IN THK PllhSS, 

History of Hra/il, frn.i the arrival of the 
Royal Family of Portujal, in 1831, until the 
abdication of Don Pedro. 

The Clmrch and tlie Clergv. Ily u Friend 
to the Church, and an Enemy (o Hypocrisy. 

The Principles of Perspective, and their ap- 
plication to Drawing from Nature, familiarly 
explained and illustrated. Hy Wm. Rider. 

Select Sermons by the elder Divines, being 
choice Specimens of Sermon Literature lit the 
seventeenth and eightceiiUi Centuries. 

A Voyage to St, Petersburgh. By FraocU 
Coghlan. 


The Flora Domestica, or History flf Medicinal 
Plants, indigenous to Great Britain, Illustrated 
by numerous coloured Plates. By Benjamin 
H. Burton, F.L.S. 

A Reprint of Bishop Coverdnle’s Bible, the 
first complete English Bible, 1535. 

A collected Edition of the Poetical Works of 
James Montgomery, 3 vols. small Svo. 

The Statesman. Hy Henry Taylor, Esq., 
Author of •• Philip Van Arteveldo.” 

An Abridgment of Dr. Butler’s Ancient and 
Modern Geogiaphy. By Miss M. Cunningham. 

A Third and cuneluding Volume of Sharon 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World. 

On Female Improvement. Hy Mrs. John 
Sandfortl. 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable In- 
stitutions. 

De Wyrhali* ; a Talc of Dean Forest. By P. 
J. Ducarel, Ksq. 

Researches, Antediluvian, Patn.. ''hal, and 
Historical. By 'rhoinas Clarkson, M.A. 

The Life of Edward, Earl of (;inrenduii. By 
T. H. leister, Esq., Author of “ Granby,” &c. 
3 vols. 8 VO., with portrait. 

The Life of Edward the Black Prince. By 
G. P.il. James, Esq., Author o( ‘’Richelieu,” 
” Darnley,” “ Life of Richelieu, ” Ac. 

LIST OF NKW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Book of Common Piayer, with sliort 
Explanatory Nirtc**. By the Rev, G. Valpy, 
price .lx. (ir/. Iiouud, gill leaves. 

'I'lie Rev. T. II. llugheh’s Coiiliniintiuii of 
Hume and Smollett’s History of Kiigland. 
Vol. 2, octavo. Cd. 

Twenty Years In Relirement. By raulain 
John Hlakistoii, 2 vols. 8vo. 2 -Ia-. 

The reprint of Tyudalc’s 'rr.iiislnlion of the 
fir^t EiiLdi.sh In' ew' Testament, 15J(». ciowii Svo 

History of the English Kpisi-opacy, liom 
the Period of the Long Parliament to the Act 
of Uniformity, by the Rev. 'rbomas Lathbury, 
M.A., demy Svo. 12 a'. 

The Fiirally Hiatory of England, by the Rev. 
G. R. Glelg, M.A , with iiiimeioiis illuslra- 
tloiis, Vol. 1, fcp. Svo. Gs. 6d. 

The Life and Character of .John Howe. M A., 
by Henry Rogers, iu 1 vol. Svo., with a Por- 
trait. &c. 

Tlie Mascarenhas, hy the Author p 1 “ Pre- 
diction,” 3 vols. .'iU. 6rf. 

The Christian Atonement; its Basis. Nature, 
and Bearings, with Notes and liluslrations, 
by the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. 

The Life of Bishop Jebb, by Iho Rev. 
Forster, B.D., 2 voLs. Svo. 26s. cloth. 

Le Laugage de Fleurs, royal 32mo. ftv 6f7, 

England in 1880; being a Series of Letters 
written to Friends In Germany, during a Resi- 
dence i London, by F, Von Kaumer, .*1 vols. 
post Svo. 24r. boards. 

liandom Recollections of the House of 
Lords, 1800 to 1 S36, post Svo. lOr. 6d., bds. 

Barrow’s Tour in*lreland, post Svo. 14v.clolh.v 

Tour of a German Artist In England, liy M, 
Passavanb with Plates, 2 vols. post Svo. 21.^. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The exhibitions of ** the Old and ** Ihe New ” Societies of Artists in 
'Water Colours are now open to the public— the former at the rooms in Pall- 
Mall Kast, and the latter at Exeter Hall. The palm of cxcolleneo must be 
aeeorded to the old ; but the new bids fhir to rival it: our visit to Pull Mall 
was ai too late a period of the month to enable us to do justice to its lii;>:li 
and numerous claims to that public support Which it has share^so lari^ely 
situ o its formation. The present year is as rich and as fertile as ever ;-- lhe 
loading subject is that of Cattermole, a drawing of unusual si2o, and of the 
most unquestionable merit. Tt is taken from the novel of Quentin Durward 
—I lie moment wlien the good Bishop of Liege is butchered by the ruffian 
Nicul Blok. This work is alone suttioieiit lo attract all who appreciate art. 
C^>plcy Fielding, Wright, Taylor, Stone. Christall, Barrett, &c. &c., liave all 
contributed admirable works. The exhibition is, indeed, as it has always 
been, one of the most interesting which the metropolis presents. “The 
New ” lu-ogresscs in a very satisfactory manner. Its ejim-acter is not “ exclu- 
sive " like “ the Old ; '* and its selection is not, therefore, so unexceptionable ; 
but it is likely to produce more beneficial effects upon art, inasmuch as if 
alTords opportunities to those who are aiming at oxecdlonce. rather than to 
tliosc who have achieved it. Mr. Parris, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Cliace, Mr. 
Oliver, Mr. Warren, and Mr. ^tallait, are among the most successful con- 
tributors. We regret that our limits will not, at present, permit us to do 
more than direct public attention ro this most interesting and most useful 
institution. 

THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

Another himdred drawings from the noble collection of the late President 
of the Royal Academy is exhibiting at Messrs. Woodburns*, St. Martin's- 
hiue. It consists of drawings by the two Zucchert^s, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Fim Bartolomeo. The following anecdote connected with the series is 
envious and interesting : — 

“ 11 Fratr* had an accpinintance, a mm, named Soar Plantella, who learned paint- 
ing I roin J)im, and, to judge from one or two drawings by her in this colleccioii, was 
po^^e^scd «>f great talent. When 11 Frate died, he left her all his drawings, and tliey 
remained in the convent she belonged to, until they w ere Ibrgotien. The ignorance 
nl ihe mills was so great, that these fine designs were used to make up parcels or 
liglit the lire, until, hy accideii't, one <»f them w^as seen hy a pe/'^on who w’lis aware 
f)l’ their importanre, and the remainder were resened. They were purchased l)y the 
(hand Duke of Tuscany, and hound in two volumes ; wiiich were kept in the duke's 
library, with the re.st of the drawings hy the old niasterj^ until about thirty years 
ago, wiien, by some unaccountable means, they came to England, and fell into tlit- 
Jiands the* late IJenjainin West, Esq., wdio fully appreciated their value, 

and, indeed, his works prove the use they were of to him. At his demise they w’cie 
laaight hy private contract by Sir T. LawTCnce, and thus came into this collection.’ 

ASSOCI.VTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Wo undei-stand that at an extraordinary genisral meeting of the Association, 
held in the Hopetoun Rooms on the 91h April, it was unanimously re.stdved 
lo uu.hori.se the Committee of Management to expend a portion of the funds 
at their disposal in engraving, in as high a style of art as possible, a popular 
picture, to be selected from those now exhibiting. PI very member, in ad- 
dition to his chance of a large amount of paintings which have been pur- 
chased by the Committee, is to receive one or more copies of the engraving, 
according to the extent of his subscription, and after the members have 
^ been supplied, the p4ate is to be destroyed.— Caledonian Mercury, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The Spanish Contrabamlista. Drawn by J.F. Lewis; Engraved by 

C. Turner, 

This is a large print— too large, perhaps, for the importance of the subject 
Mr. Lewis aflbrds us proof, from time to time, that his journey in Spain was 
any thinij but barren and unprofitable. This print is admirably character- 
istic of Spanish habit and costume. It represents a Spanish smuggler, a 
monk and a merry damsel ; with mules and other accessories to make up 
the picturt). Though large, the print richly deserves a frame. It is a fine 
engraving, and, as we have said, a good example of Spanish character. 

A Spanish Lady. A Spanish Peasant Girl. Drawn on Stone by J. F. 

Lewis. 

Hero we have other examples of Mr. Lewis’s undoubted talent. Both these 
prints are interesting : neither the girl nor the lady can be exactly described 
as beautiful ; but they have that which is preferable to beauty— character. 
The> have been transferred to stone by the artist himself. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Part T, 

This publication is very properly dedicated to the King. Its desi^fn is to 
collect, as far as possible, the w^orks of the late President of tho Royal Aca- 
demy ; it cannot be necessary to explain how interesting and useful such a 
series may be made. Lawrence is identifidd with the history of his time. 
The kings, the heroes, the statesmen, the poets, and the painters of the age, 
as well as the loveliest dames of the aristocracy, were all, or nearly all, the 
subjects of his pencil. It is known what a rare and enviable faculty he had 
of preserving a striking likeness, while he always made his copy when the 
original was in the mood most fitting for transmission to posterity. In 
other words, his paintings were always like, yet always llattered. You saw 
at once tho resemblance, but you saw also that it was taken at the precise 
moment when he or she looked most dignified or most beautiful. There is 
no female portrait of his in existence that you can pronounce to be the 
portrait of an ugly woman, or one you can consider as that of an ungraceful 
man. We rejoice that the productions of his elegant and powerful pencil 
are about to bo brought together in a cheap and agreeable form ; and have 
no doubt that public patronage will amply recompense Messrs. Hodgson and 
Graves, by whom they have been collected. The first part contains a 
portrait of the King, “in his habit as he lived,” when the weighty stale 
habiliments were Hung aside -the portrait of Donna Maria ; and the deli- 
cious gem, “ The Children of Mr. Calmedy.’’ They are ably engraved in 
mezzotinto ; and of a size not too small for framing, although principally 
designed for the portfolio. 

Recollections of the Italian Opera; by A. Fi. Chalon, R.A. Drawn on 
Stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A.. 

Mr. Lane remains unequalled asacopiest in lithography. These examples 
are among the best he has produced. The work has little interest for us ; 
but will doubtless much gratify the admirers of the “ great Lablaclie.'* tho 
superb Grisi, and the graceful Taglioni, whose full-length portraits it 
contains. 

Heath’s Drawing-Room Portfolio. 

The taste and judgment of Mr. Charles Heath are unquestionable. We 
doubt, however, if he has displayed them in this work, as he has in others. 
The Portfolio contains six fine prints — at price of startling cheapness— of 
a size ’much larger than those which ornament his “Book of Beauty;” 
but the subjects are such as would have fold just d's well if limited to a 
smaller space. We understand Mr. Heath is preparing several works for the 
“ Annual ” season— and report speaks of them as more than likely to 
sustain for him the high reputation he has acquired. ^ 
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THE DRAMA. 

Summer nominally commences at a particular period of the year, and so 
docs the Opera season ; but we have no assured sense of the presenrc of the 
one, until we have basked in the delicious sunshine, or shuddered in the 
thunder-storm — nor do we feel that the Opera has really o|iened until we 
have ** listened to the voice of love" in the notes of the inspired Grisi, and 
encountered the full force of that tempest of music which is created by the 
** marvellous and awful voices" of the great trio, Rubini, Tambdrini, and 
Lablaohe. These admirable performers made their appearance on the same 
evening, and brought the summer with them— making “ a sunshine in the 
shady place." The opera selected for their introduction was Za Gazza 
Ladra. Its performunce was perfectly electrical, upon an audience crowded 
to a degree that set Opera rules and established etiquette at defiance. There 
is no perceptible change in the iK)wers of either of these accomplished artists. 
A change for the better was scarcely to be wished for or conceived--^ an al- 
teration for the worse is all that need be dreaded— some years hence. Let 
posterity take care of itself. No diminution of sweetness or of strength is 
yet desirable, and all who love music should enjoy it while they may. 
Norma has since been performed ; an opera which, we venture to think, lias 
not yet received full justice at the hands of musical authorities. It is cer- 
tainly one of the very best of poor Bellini's compositions. Grisi sings and 
plays divinely in it — and yet we own that our delight is not quite unalloyed, 
from a sense tliat the whole outline of the character is not entirely filled up 
by the genius of the performer, a genius whose wings are rather the dove's 
than the eagle’s. We listen, and all seems faultless. When the sound has 
ceased, wo feel that something was wanting; and at the conclusion — is it 
criminal to say to oneself (not daring to whisper the wish in another’s ear) — 

“ Ah 1 we should have had Pasta here?” But Dance hath her Grisi, as well 
as Song ; a sister of the enchantress has bounded from the wing, and added 
new graces to the name by every movement. She has much natural grace, 
and skill of no common cast. She dances as though she enjoyed it, or could 
not help it ; and without that, the utmost loveliness set in motion is but the 
ingenuity of an automaton. There can be no delight to the spectator, if the 
effort to please and the sense of difficulty arc apparent in the twirl that is to 
transport us. Madlle. Carlotta Grisi only requires just so much additional 
skill and practice as will give precision to her sudden and rapid movements, 
to render her unrivalled by all but Taglioni. 

We have been indulged with the glimpse of a new grace at Drury-lane, 
in the shape of a new Juliet, From what we had seen and heard of the ac- 
complishments of Miss Vandenhoff, (a daughter of the tragedian,) we looked 
with more than ordinary interest to the balcony from which, for the first 
time, she was to shine forth sun-ltke to tlie vision of Romeo. We watched 
that scene, word by word, and lust no whisper of it—w'e listened with equal 
curiosity to the scene in which the word “ banishment" rings the knell of 
happiness in the ears of the hapless creature ; and these two trial-scenes 
convinced us that the applauses of the audience were but the promise of a 
bright career of popularity. Miss Vandenhoff* s Juliet, a character with 
which her age and personal charms entirely identify her, was the dawn of 
a rich and brilliant personification. It was sweet and delicate in its feeling, 
and had no other defects than those of youth and inexperience. We regret 
that we have had no opportunity of seeing it ; but under the disadvantage 
of the timidity of a first appearance, though quite successful, she played but 
one night, her father having chosen to withdraw her, in consequence of some 
disen genuousness (as we have heard) on the part of the manager. It was, 

U as though a rose ahfiuld shut, and be a bud again." To atone for the losa 
€f a Juliet t we have been favoured with a new Lady Macbeth, in the person 
of Mrs. Sharpe, from America. In this lady’s performance we saw only the 
” flesh tttjd blood" of the ^character ; her “ organ of ideality," wosufipcct,' is 
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not sufficiently developed for such a part. She has ability that may be 
better employed in llights not so essentially depending upon abstract and 
imaginative qualities. We need not now remark upon flio nobleness of Mr. 
Macready’s delineation of Macbeth. It is indeed a great performance ; and 
the last act is so transcendently fine, as to present a picture of the terrible 
which can never pass from the memory. The lovers of the drama will be 
delighted to hear that this admirable actor has undertaken to portray a new 
character; one in whose lineaments the attributes of the god-like and the 
human arc blended with a subtlety and truth hardly surpassed in any spe- 
cimen of the Greek or Knglish drama. Mr. Serjeant Talf’ourd’s Io7i is to be 
produced by Macready on his benefit night. The effort is as worthy of his 
ambition as it is honourable to his taste. 

The little theatre in the Strand has at last obtained a legal right to a 
money -taker, and a company of comedians. We hope the office of the first 
will be no sinecure, for we cannot doubt that the exertions of the second will 
be well directed by the new lessees; to wit, Mr. .1. W. Hammond, a lively 
and agreeable comedian from Liverpool, and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, a dra- 
matist, who is henceforth to be known as a tragedian also. Mr. Jerrold 
lias made his first appearance upon the stage in a new biiT-letta of serious 
interest” from his own pen, called The Painter of Ghent. It is simply a 
dramatic scene, but it is written in a masterly spirit, and evinces higher 
powers than any previous production of his although, from the impcrfect- 
ness of the actors on the first night, there was some obscurity in the story, 
Mr. JerroUVs acting quite justified his attempt. It was faulty and unfinished 
enough as regards action and management of the voice, but it was marked 
by strong intellect and quick sensibility. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting, the first part of a paper by Mr. Preslwich, on the 
coal-field of Colebrouk-dale, was read. In tliis memoir, minute descriptions 
were given of the several formations composing the district, but the author 
stated that it would liave been impossible for him to have dclenniiicd the 
relati\e ages of those whirh constitute the most ancient portions of the dis- 
trict, if they had not boea previously examined by Mr. Murchison, in con- 
nexion with the geological survey of the border-counlies of England and 
Wales, on which that gentleman has been engaged for several years. 

Tlie points of princi])iil interest referred to are the scams of coal and the 
associated layers of iron-stone. Of the former, some pits present -24 beds, 
others only 1 1 , the total thickness varying from fifteen to seven } ards ; and 
of the latter, the number of layers in some pits is two, in others seven. A 
point of great scientific interest, also described in the memoir, is the variation 
in the characters of the organic remains of this coal-field, not only with re- 
spect to their number and specific differences, but to the habits of the 
animals by which they were formed. In the greater number of the beds the 
fossils belong exclusively to terrestrial plants and fresh water shells, but in 
some almost entirely to marine testacea and other inhabitants of the sea. 
These curious phenomena alternate several times, and in reasoning upon 
them, Mr. Preslwich dissented from the supposition, advanced by some geo- 
logistS} that the district was raised abo^re the level of ihe sea, and again 
depressed as many times as the fresh-water remains alternate with the 
marine. On the contrary, he conceived that the dicistence in the sani*' 
system of beds of animals of so very different habits may be simply accounted 
for by supposing that the coal-measures w'ere accumulated in an estuary 
liable td freshes from a river of considerable size. 
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statistical society. 

A pager was read “ On the Statistics of the Kingdom of Sa,xony, compiled 
from various authentic documents,” hy Mr. Preston, assistant secretary 
to the society ; from which it appears, that our continental neighbours, 
acting upon the system of Bureaucracie, possess much greater facilities for 
obtaining authentic statistical [information than oui^selves, and that in no 
other country is the science practically cultivated with so much zeal and as- 
siduity as throughout the whole of Germany, which may be asce^-tiiined by 
an inspection of the works of many eminent German writers on the subject. 
The administrative division of the Saxon dominions is confined to four great 
circles -thc localities of which are Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen, 
otherwise Bridissin. The total population of the kingdom amounted, in J uly, 
1832, to 1,5.58,133 persons, and in December, 1834, to 1,595,868 : being an in- 
crease ill the ratio of nearly 2ipcr cent., or ] per cent, per annum. The num- 
ber of cities and towns is 141 ; of villages, hamlets, &c. 3501 ; and of houses, 
209,122. Of the cities and towns, 4 contain above 10,000 inhaliilants ; 26, 
above *1000 ; 92, above 1000 ; and 19, less than 1000. The total area of the 
kingdom is 271,676 German square miles (about .5000 English square 
miles), and the average number of inhabitants to ea(*h square mile is 58 73 ; 
the average proportion of the inhabitants of towns to the rural population is 
as 1000 to 2108; of males to females, 1000 to 10.>8. There are 3.51,723 
householders, 555,624 marrittl couples, 11,21.3 ditto living separate, and 
1,028,831 unmarried. On referring to the tables, which are numerous, and 
very clearly arranged, it appears that, in 18.34, the births exceeded the deaths 
by 13,122 ; that there are more mule children annually born than hjmalc ; 
the average proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is I in 6*7 ; tlie 
greatest number of births took place in March, and the least in February : 
in regard to sex, the maximum of male children born was in March, and ol‘ 
female in September. Of deaths, the proportion was something more I ban 
3 per cent.; the greatest mortality occurring among children under one year 
old : the greatest monthly mortality was in March, and the least in Novem- 
ber; the maximum for inale.s being in April, un«l that for females m Marcli. 
On the subject of education, it appears that there are two royal provincial 
sciu/ols, containing 248 scholars : twelve gymnasia, and similar schools, con- 
taining 1613 : and seven normal, containing 223. There are 2039 national 
schools, with 269.5 teachers and 274,305 pupils, being an average of 102 
scholars to each teacher. A comparison of the whole nunii»er of persons re- 
ceiving education with the entire population gives a proportion of about one 
in six, or 1 78 in every 1000 individuals. These details were rendered further 
interesting by a variety of data, showing comparisons of the slate of educa- 
tion, not only in other parts of Germany, but also in other countries. Having 
shewn the state of education in the Saxon dominions, Mr. Preston gave an 
analysis of the state of crime with reference to education, so far as the re- 
turns for a single year (1832) would enable him to arrive at any sati.sfactory 
conclusion, from which it appears that the nuinher of persons accus'-d was 
7492 : of whom were punished, 3844, or more than one-half. The average 
number of persons receiving education for the entire country was 178 ol in 
every 1000; and, in like manner, the average number of persons accused 
for various offences was as 4.83 in 1000. Mr. Preston staled, that an ana- 
lysis of some valuable and important statistical documents respecting France, 
which is intended to form the first part of a more extended series by the 
French mkiister of commerce, had been prepared for the use of the society — 
[this analysis has been arrangec^ by Mr. P. for publication :n the first part 
of a volume of their Transactions]— and, also, that a work on tho statistics of 
Italy is in course of preparation hy Count Serristori of Florence. These will 
^form another link to the chain connecting the statistics of foreign countries, 
which must at all times constitute a chief desideratum as port of that gene- 
ral and comprehensive system of statistical inquiry and research contemplated 
by the Institution .cf tkvs, society, and which it is its object to encourage^ 
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CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a racent meeting, a memoir was read by S. Earnshaw, Esq., St. J ohn’s Col 
lege, “On the Integration of the Equation of Continuity of Fluids in Motion 
also a memoir by Professor Miller, on the measuroinents of the axOs of optical 
electricity of certain crystals. This memoir contained various determinations, 
from which it appears tliat the law concerning the connexion of the crystal- 
line and the optical properties of crystals suggested by Professor Neumann, 
namely, that the optical arcs are the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false; 
but that il is true, in many of the cases hitherto examined, that one of the 
optical arcs coincides with the axis of a principal crystalline zone. After- 
wards, Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, made some observations on the pe- 
riodical and occasional changes of the height of the barometer, and on their 
connexion with the changes of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour. 


VARIETIES. 

State of the Country, — One of the annual returns recently printed, boars 
valuable testimony to the thriving condition of the country. The quantity 
of tea imported in 1834 was 33,649,000 lbs. ;^in 1835 it was,.4l,190,000 Ihs. 
The tea entered for home consumption in 1834 was 34,982,000 lbs. ; in 1835 
it was 36,606,000 lbs. The i*evenuc yielded by tea in 1834 was 3,590,000/. ; 
and in 1835'it was 3,837,000/. The revenue, therefore, has gained a quarter 
of a uiillion ; and if we assume the fall on the retail price to be U. per pound 
on an average since the trade vva.s opened, the saving to the consumers will 
be 1,800,000/. .In tobacco, the luxury of the poor, there is an increased con- 
sumption of nearly one million of pounds weight, or about onc-2 1st part. 
The home consumption of cotton wool has increased from 308,600,000 lbs. to 
.333,000,000 lbs. In foreign sheep's wool the consumption has increased from 
40,840,000 lbs. to 43,186,000 lbs., or about onc-20lh part. Even in sugar, 
though consumption has been checked by the rise of grice, there is a small 
augmentation. The quantity entered for home use Tn 1834 was 4,414,000 
cwts. ; and in 1835 it was 4,466,000 cwts. In raw silk the quantity entered 
for home use l^s increased from 3,346,000 lbs. to 4,151,000 lbs. In tlie rum 
entered for hoihe use tlrcrc is a small increase, and in brandy a small de- 
crease. The latter is easily accounted for by the growing consumption of 
the article called British brandy. In hemp the increase is from 660,000 cwts. 
to 686,000 cwts. In coffee there is a small diminution, equal to one-SOth 
part, owing no doubt, to the fall in the price of the tea. In the ex))orts of 
British produce and manufactures, the declared value was 36,532,000/. in 
1834, and 41,350,000/. in 1835, an increase of no less than one-eighth part 
in a single year. The larger imports of wool, 'cotton, silk, and hemp indi- 
cate the activity of our manufactures ; the great increase of the exports shows 
the prosperous state of our foreign trade ; and the additional consumption of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco is good evidence of the improved circumstances of 
the working classes. — Scotsman. 

Reduction of Taxes , — The amount of taxes repealed or reduced in the 
customs in 1831 was, in estimated gross produce, 1,070,991/. ; in 1832 it was 
256,705/.; in 1833 it was 349,147/. ; in 1834 it amounted to 307,364/.; and 
in 1835, 310,030/., giving a total of 2,007,187/. The amount of taxes imposed 
during the same period was 666,653/. Thp gross amount for the same time 
in the excise was 4,120,400/., and of taxes imposed 181,000/. The amount 
of reduction in the stamp department was 31,618/., and of such duties im- 
posed 21,550/. \ 

The average number of convicts employed at Portsmouth and in the 
Eastern yards, in the six months ending July, 1^5, was 2788 ; iu the six 
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montlii endintf January in the present year, the number was rediiceil to 
2186, of whom 810 were in Portsmouth Harbour, and the remainder at 
Woolwkdi and Chatham. The expense for the last half-year upon these 
convicts is called 18,518/., and their earning are set down at 12,706/. Thu 
number of convicts at Bermuda is 1038, the expense of whom, for the six 
months ending 30th June last, was 13,403/., while their earnings for the 
same period is called 16,869/. ; nothing, however, is taken into account for 
expense of military guards, or the wear and teair of the ships they liW9 in. 

The receipts of the British Museum last year were 19,603/. &s. O^i/., of 
which the public money voted by parliament amounted to 17,796/.; the 
payments for the year were 19,076/. 4«. leaving a balance of 527/. 3s. 9i/. 
The estimated expenditure for the present year is 23,000/. ; the ditterence 
between the estimate and the actual expenditure of last year was little more 
than 70/. There is in the present a special item of 2,001^/. fur the purchase 
of manuscripts, and another of 500/. towards making moulc^ of Elgin 
niari)les. The principal item in which there is an increase tliB year is in 
salaries to the minor officers and servants, which is attributed chielly to an 
increase in the number of assistants and attendants, and to a proNision for 
an increased number of copyists for the purpose of furnishing the public in 
the reading rooms with a complete catalogue of the printed books, within 
the current year. Of the special parliamentary grant of 6,006/. to purchase 
Egyptian antiquities, 5,0814 16^* has been expended. The number of 
visiters of the general collection last year was 289,104. 

Ox/ard and Cambridge. — From the calendars of these universities it 
appears that Cambridge has a majority of 313 members over her sister Isis ; 
the numbers respectively being 5467 and 5154. Cambridge has increased 
69 on the preceding year, 

T/ie New Post-Office Convention. — ^The negotiations between the Post- 
office authorities of Paris and London have at length l^been hrouglit to a 
close. It is agreed on both sides that newspapers and all other stumped 
imblications exchanged between the two countries shall be charged a postage 
of one half-penny in England, and of four centimes in France, the half- 
penny being as near as possible equivalent to the four centimes paid on 
I>ench papers circulating in France. Thus, in lieu of 2d. now paid in Eng- 
land, ami 10 sous (5t/.) paid in France, in all 7d, on a newspaper coming 
from England to France, and I'ice verad. the tritle of one hulfpenri) will be 
charged on both sides of the water, making the whole postage amount to 
Irf. on an English of a French newspaper destined for either country. The 
convention is to begin to have effect two months after its date, that is, 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. 

The fifth report of the committee on public petitions contains a statement 
of the petitions presented to the House of Commons this session, to the lOtli 
of !March inclusive. The total number of petitions presented to that date 
was 405 ; and the question on which the greatest number have been pre- 
siMited is the additional duty on spirit licenses, the petitions against which 
amount to 83, and the signal uros to 1 1,905. The petitions for inquiry into 
the present state of agricultural distress are 41, with 13,326 signatures; 
for the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers 16, with 5750 names at- 
tached: and in favour of Mr. Buckingham's claim 62, with 15,843 signa- 
tures. The number of petitions on any other question does not exceed 20. 

The amount of deposits in Savings-banks is said to bo on the increase all 
over the country. By the anniuU report which is just out, of the institution 
in Liverpool street, Moorfields, it appears that in 1835 there was an increase 
of 1294 open accounts. On the making up of the books, in November last, 
\here existed a balance in hand of 491,185/. due to 20,908 depositors. Of 
these, the balances exceeding 50/. each were only 2965, while those under 
50/. each were 17,948 ; of these 13,379 averaged only about 5/., while th^ 
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average of those exceeding 50/. was 90. Tlie penera averege of eaeh r e- 
positOT is about 2'}/. Since the rc-openmg of this hank m December, after 
the computation of the interest, there has been an 'ifrinn* 

up to the 26th of February, of 21.463/. ; m the same period of the previous 
year the ititorest was only 10,652/. 

The averat'^e produce of the timber duties in the tliree years ending 1833 
was J, 237, 00(1/. ; namely, on timber, 448,000 /. ; deals, 523,000/. ; and other 
sorts, 2196, hoo/. 


Bailivays.-^lt appears that there have been presented to the House 0%- 
seven petitions for rnilwaya involvinpf an estimated outlay of upwards of 
twenty-cMf^ht millions ; founded on these petitions thirty-two bills have been 
introduced, and read a first time; also, that to these petitions there appear 
36,978 assents, 6, .5 75 dissents, and 7,475 neuters. As, however, it is noto- 
rious that the estimiites of expected cost given in at the first stage of proceed- 
ings in biil^of this descri})tion are frequently inaccurate, it is probable that, 
in reality, an outlay exceeding by. many* millions the sum here staled i.s in- 
volved in these different undertakings. The immense amouiit of national 
capital which is thus proposed to be embarked, as well as the great ^-lerifices 
which various landed proprietors or occujners, whose property may be afici'^cd 
by the proposed schemes, must be called upon to make, render the decision 
which Paiiiament may ultimately make upon these various bills a matter of 
the utmost national importance. 


A small pamphlet on the subject of Marine Insurance, by Mr. Biseboff, 
which has just issued from the press, places the impolicy of making it a 
subject of taxation in a very striking light. Its average amount for the years 
1815 to 181 7, both inclusive, was .‘124,399/., -when the exports of British jiro- 
duce and manufacture amounted to ,36,229,034/. ; but when the exports had 
advanced to 61,721,599/., which was the average from 1831 to 1833, the 
produce of the tax had fallen off to 228,701/. Tlie years 1831 to 1833 have 
been fixed upon, as the tax was altered in 1834. Such facts need no 
comment. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The consumption of oxen in Paris during 1834 was 68,408, of cows 15,290, 
of calves 60,237, and of sheep 300,227. A curious observer on those sub- 
jects has ascertained the animal consumption of tlie above articles of food for 
the seventeen years from 1700 to 1777, and calculated that the average was 
66,784 oxen, 20,977 cows, 107,945 calves, and 332,920 sheep. The number 
of oxen killed in 1834 was greater than in the above average, but this was 
not the case with respect to the cows, calves, and sheep. In fact, there was 
an increase of 1624 oxen, while there was a decrease of 6667 cows, 47,708 
calves, and 26,694 sheep. The consumption of butchers* meat in London is 
much more considerable tl’an at Paris, According to statements given, it 
amounts annually to 150,000 oxen, 50,000 calves, 700,000 sheep, and 250,000 
lambs. It is observ.abie, that the consumption of meat in Paris has not 
augmented in proportion to the increase of its population, which may bo 
judged of by the following figures : — In 1760, there was in Paris .3787 mar- 
riages, 17,991 births, 18,63! deaths, and 5031 foundlings. In 1834, there 
were 8094 marriages, 10,119 births, 23,015 deatus, and 9987 foundlings. 

During 1835 there were ordained in France 1907 priests, 1719 deacons, 
and 1697 sub-deacons. There were 7122 theologians and 2399 philosophers. 
During 1834 the ordinations were 2039 priests, 1721 deacons, and 1684 sub- 
deacons. There were 7417 theologians, and 2162 philosophers. In 1835 
the number of students in the minor seminaries was 14,799, and in 1834 it 
was 13,825. 
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The total population of Spain amounts to 10,043,968, of 'which 60,240 are 
priests; 40,270 are monks; 22,337 nuns; 478,736 nobles; 276,099 mer- 
chants,, peasants, &c. 

French Cdonies. — The population of Martinique amounts to 114,260, of 
which 97,767 are slaves ; of (iuadaloupe, 124,649, of which 99,039 are slaves ; 
of the isle of Bpurbon, 70,478 slaves, and 30,651 free people,— of the latter, 
in 1834, 2404 were Indians ; of Guiana (Franfaise), 2970 free people, and 
11,321 slaves. The population of the country occupied by the Frencli es- 
lahlishmont on the Indus consists of 1199 Europeans, uj9,901 filUians ; and 
the Islands of St. I^'erre and Miquelon contain a population of 905 free 
people. The number of the troops composing? the colonial garrisons is — in 
Martinique, 2053 ; in Guadaloiipc, 2080 ; 'n Bourbon, 571 ; Senegal, 435, 
and only 9 in the Indus. The revenue of Martinique is *2,192,717 francs ; 
of Giiaduloupe, 2,081,621. and of Bourbon, 1,830,000. Tlie English East 
India Company pays France 1,000,000 francs per annum for certain immu- 
nities. Upon the funds, French Guiana receives 525,000 francs; Senegal, 
‘250,000 ; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 105,000; and St. Marie of Madagascar, 

90.000 ; and about 30,000 francs are expended in France for the centralised 
service of the colonies. The navigation of France with her colonies occu- 
pies one-fifth of the number of men engaged in trading with the foreigner. 
The tonnage of the trades is in a ratio of 49 to 18, the tonnage of the colo- 
nial trade being about two-fifths of the foreign. The importation into 
France from the colonies in 1833 amounted to the value of 6,430,450 francs, 
and the exportation to the colonies from France to 43,714,960 francs. But 
it should be borne in mind, that this, being only the nominal value set upon 
the merchandise, is much under the actual. 

Of the 200,000,000 lbs. of sugar consumed by France annually, beet-root 
already supplies 80,000,000 lbs., whereas in 1828 beet-root supplied not 
more than 16,000,000. 

By accounts from liio Janeiro we learn that the total export of coflee du- 
ring 1835 was 621.023 hags, being an increase over that of 1834 of 81,916 
bags. The consumption of flour during the year had exceeded 100,000 lbs. 

The numbers of letters annually refused or not called for and left in the 
Post-office at Paris amounts, upon an average of the last six years, to 
1,800,000, and *200,000] in the countr)^ Post-offices alone. The remittances 
of money not called for are in number 2300, and in amount of value 

22.000 francs a year. The number of Post-offices previous to 1830 was 
only between 1400 and 1500, but has been increased to 2205. 

Thai the nationally honourable and useful collections made by individuals 
may not be dissipated and lost to the public, the Government of France have 
secured the library of the late Baron Cuvier, and the Egyptian manuscripts 
of the late M. Champollion, jun., at the respective costs of 72,000 and 52,000 
francs. 

A Russian writer has recently published a view of all known languages 
and their dialects ; according to which, there are 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 
226 African, and 1,264 American languages and dialects. 

In a foundry in Germany, it has lately been discovered that by producing 
an evaporation of the chlorine in making cast iron of the second or third 
quality, sin iron of the first quality is produced. This new proc.ess has been 
tried in the forges of the Bes Rhin with complete success. The value and 
importance of this discovery cantot fail to be appreciated by all iron -masters. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

While tlie Agricultural Committees are prosecuting their inquiries into 
the causes of distress, that distress, which resolves itself almost wholly 
into a low price of one description of grain, is in a degree mitigated. The 
imperial average of wheat, which was, in the week ending Feb. 5, 1/. 1 9s. 7d., 
is, in the week ending April 8, ‘ll. 7s. 7d.^ an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 
And it is the opinion of very many of the most intelligent men that the 
price will sUll advance, although the market seems reluctant. They say the 
stocks are greatly reduced, and must be much more so, by the application of 
the grain to so many piirposes for which it has not hitherto been employed. 
They say that the lireadth sowm this year is notliing like that sown last; 
they say tliat merchants are already disposed to speculate ; they say that 
the growing corn does not look as well as usual, owing to the wet. and sub- 
sequent frosts ; and they assume that the harvest will be late. These are 
the various facts and surmises by which the price is to be sustained, if 
sustained it can bo ; now let us take them in their order. 

We doubt wlicther much land be diverted from its regular course of tillage, 
first, because, where there are covenants, it is all but impracticable, and we 
suspect the instances are comparatively few where landlords submit the 
cultivation of their estates to the caprice of the tenant: few farmers would 
throw out of course tlioir whole system, simply to guard against a chance of 
low prices in one article. In the next place, \V neat, upon an average crop, 
is almost sure to jiav more than barley ; and as the price of the latter com- 
modity lias been high, simply because the supply has been short, the 
augmentation of the barley growth to any considerable extent would aiiiii- 
bilale all the promised advantage. Touching the supposed mercantile 
speculations, the time is somewhat late. If merchants had been disposed to 
calculate the chances of a rise, those chances lay under their observation just 
as much at the close of last, and the beginning of the ]>resent year, as now ; 
and the article was then at so reduced a rate, there could be no probability 
of a lower fall. Yet they did not speculate; and why? because the last 
three years had evidenced the fact iiicontrovertibly," that the supply was 
equal to the demiiiid. Is that appearance altered by any subsequent occur- 
rence of sufiicient magnitude to inlliieticc the calculator, and to counter- 
balance the rise of 25 per cent, at which (to speak at the least) we must now 
purchase ? We see nothing but the fnereased consumption of wheat ; and 
perhaps what is more operative, vro tempore, the effect of opinion upon 
buyer and seller. For tlie late rise, after all, is more owing to a short supply 
of the markets, oceasioned by the farmer being engaged in hurley sowing, 
and attention to his lambs and stock — in short, in out-door occupations'— 
and by his preferring to thresh his barley, than to any ascertained exhaus- 
tion of the stock of wheat. Hut the plain question is, does there exist any 
proof, derived irom the transactions of the metropolitan and provincial mar- 
kets, that there is any sjieculation — that is, to any effectual degree— going 
forward? We have heard of nothing to indicate any such employment of 
capital ; or, if there be any Mich direction, it is said to be invested in foreign 
corn warehoused abroad, as the more profitable chance of the two. But, In 
the present call for money, both immediate and in prospect, for the railway 
speculations alone, tliere seems to be abundantly more employment than 
can easily bo satisfied. We therefore doubt altogether this cause of u rise ; 
more indeed, we are ready to allow, from general reasoning, than any special 
acquaintance with the particular facts. Another and strong reason is, the 
opinion which is universally received, that thg application of skill and capital 
lias vastly, ’extended, and is daily extending the culture of the north of Eng- 
land, of Scotland, and more especially of Ireland. The Cnti'oduction of the 
bone menuro has been shown, in an article in a late “ Edinburgh Review,” 
to have produced extraordinary effects in increasing the production of certain 
soils ^ and soiiio of the most intelligent witnesses examined before the Agri- 
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cultural Committees have borne testimony to the same fact. Most of the 
wold land of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, it was stated, which has lately 
home the finest possible crops, w’ould have been wholly out of corn culture, 
hut for the efficacy of this manure. To this we may add another fact or two, 
which have not yet, we believe, obtained any public notice. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities and large towns of the districts, where artificial assist- 
ance to counteract the natural barrenness of the soil is most required, tho 
collection of manure lepon the roads is become not only a regular, but a 
lar«:e and thriving trade. Children are despatched from every village with 
barrows or donkey carts, and their accumulations are, in the aggregate, 
enormous. This gives great aid to the preparation of composts, and cerUiinly 
increases the cast of the neighbouring l.tnds in an invaluable proportion. 
TJie other fact— and we deem it a most important one-^-is, that almost the 
entire pauperism, and willi it the idleness of *the country, is absorbed, and 
no small amount of additional labour is thus directed to husbandry. This 
will add much to the general production. And as we do not confine our 
survey to a term of months, we may point out that there can be little doubt 
that the Report of the Irish Commissioners, which recommends the reclama- 
tion of Irish waste lands, and their cultivation by public assistance, will, 
ere long, be acted upon. This must gradually, and not very* slowly, 
augment to an indefinite extent the quantities of corn grown, part of which, 
in tlie first instance, will find its way to England. Tho manufacturing 
prosperity, which ought to promise an iiu’reaso of the consumption of bread 
com — though it may, and does perhaps so act — yet decreases that con- 
sumption by the substitution of meat, which tho artizan, when sufficiently 
provided with motiey, never fails to prefer. These are fresh and new efiects. 

When wo examine the condition of the growing crop we see little, or 
rather no cause for apprehension of failure. The frosts which succeeded the 
rains of March, and the early part of this month, accompanied almost 
always by cold winds, have not deteriorated the wheats to the degree that 
might reasonably have been anticipated. On the contrary, tho few warmish 
days which even now (April 22) have shone out, have i*estored the ^lour, 
and the shoot has been manifest. The reaction, should it please Providence 
to grant us seasonable weather, will, we are persuaded, be found equal very 
soon to bring the vegetation to its customary state ; and perhaps when there 
is stored in the ground so much of the nourishment of the plant, waiting 
only to fulfil its natural purpose — for the warm beams of May, when the 
clieck given to the destructive insects by this last year, a check not expe- 
rienced for tho preceding three winters— -when these circumstances arc taken 
into consideration, we sec not the smallest reason to calculate upon any 
deficiency to be occasioned by the backwardness of the spring. Whether 
the coming on of harvest be, or be not protracted, belongs much more to the 
months which are to come, than to those which are past. One month of 
really bright weather, co-operating with the moisture with which the earth 
is now saturated, would probably place the whole growth in a better and 
more luxuriant, and of course a more forward condition, than has apper- 
tained to the previous springs in which moisture, the prime agent next to 
heat, has been wanting. 

While, then, we cannot perceive any real foundation for tlie belief of a 
laige further rise of price, wo are not indisposed to think that the present 
rates may be firmly sustained, and even a little advanced. For, we repeat, 
opinion is very powerful in these cases. The larger demands, tho, on the 
fanner are satisfied, and he has, little, except for labour, to expend. His 
poor-rates aro greatly decreased, and the audits both of landlords and par- 
sons aic over; he may therefore, unless in extreme cases, choose bis oppor- 
lunilios for going to market: while the general belief which prevails, 
notwithstanding the late clamour, that distress is not so urgent, has placed 
agriculture in rather bettor credit with bankers than heretofore. •'Ihesc are 
ail favourable signs, and will we suspect do more, in conncfxion with tho 
general prosperity of the country, to advantage the farmer, than all tho 
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Central Association and the Parliamentary Comtnittees can effect j nothing, 
indeed, is anticipated from tlieir efforts. 

We have said little concerning the evidence contained in the first Repoft 
made to Parliament, because ive consider it to be too partial to afford a very 
wide, comprehensive, or just view. Fifteen persons are named as having 
been examined before the Committee of the Commons. The most valuable 
parts of the evidence are tables of prices and quantities at different periods ; 
but it is not within our present scope to enter upon the particulars, which, 
when we have the whole before us* it is our intention to abstract. We may 
however say, that the existing results only confirm the natural view of the 
case, that the main agents are demand and supply. The evidences are of a 
most respectable class of persons, of large experience, and from various di8> 
tricts — chiefly, howtver, those near London. 

When we come to examind the state of the market, which affords the only 
absolute test of opinion, it will bo seen that present appearances bear out 
our reasoning. Though at so early a period the markets are really, as the 
phrase goes, “ Weather markets,** that is, affected from week to week by 
the casual appearances of the skies. Thus in Mark Lane on the 18tb, in 
spite of reports from the cold low lands of an injured plant, prices u'’eded; 
and opinions have been expressed by the best-inibrmed of the journals con- 
nected with agriculture, that wheat must neither be expected to rise nor fall 
above or below 45^. ftjr the best red, and 50s, for the best white qualities. 
Those judgments are based on the general belief that the supply has equalled, 
and will fully equal, the demand. The latest appearances of the barley and 
malt trade are languid and receding. Oats arc a little on the rise f beans 
and peas are steady, both as to price and demand. 

Mr. Robinson’s proposal to grind the foreign corn in granary here, and 
export it as flour or biscuit, could it be complied with, would open an advan- 
tageous trade for the British miller ; but the execution of the project seems 
environed w'lth difficulties. To prevent the introduction of British corn 
would reejuire extreme vigilance : and probably iho appointment of par- 
ticular mills only, under the supervision of officers of the Customs or Excise. 
It does not, therefore, seem likely to be carried into effect. The opening of 
the Now Islington Cattle-Market is a much more important circumstance 
for the grazier and agriculturist. While the ample divisions, judicious 
arrangements for the care, feeding, and sale of the stock, promise great 
advautfigcs, the avoidance uf driving through London, and all the incon- 
veniences of the contracted space of Smithfield, must preclude the loss of 
weiglit and appearance, hitherto so detrimental. A very large number of 
cattlc-dealors, land- owners, and farmers, have published their determination 
to support the Islington Market ; and there can be no question as to its 
superiority and success. When the railways shall have given the last faci- 
lity to the conveyance of beasts, sheep, and pigs, it is probable that the 
metropolis will be better supplied than even the provinces, and the prices 
will range accordingly. A few years will produce a most extraordinary 
change in these particulars— a change, indeed, not to be anticipated by any 
calculation. 

Tlie barley sowing has been successfully concluded upon all hut the 
heaviest and wettest soils ; upon the lighter it was, perhaps, never better got 
in, and we have seen some up, and in very vigorous growth. The grass 
experiences, and responds to the few warmer days. The turnips, though 
now all hht exhausted, have held out better loan was expected y and the 
grass-lands will soon give their customary supply — more^ indeed, than for 
the last tfro or three seasons — should the weather shine out brilliantly. 

There is nothing ikw in the stock markets; meat is a little on the 
advance. 

Prices of grain in the market of April 18 : — English wheat, from 42s. to 
56s, ; barley, from 28«. to 38$. ; oats, from 23^. to 27s. 

Imperial averages on April 8 Wheat, 47.7 ; barley, 37.4; oats, 21.9; 
rye> 30.3; beans, 33.6 ; peas, 36.1. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

Degeneracy of the Potatoe, — With respect to the potatoe, nature seems 
clearly to have made provision for the permanent health as well as for the 
productiveness of her own offspring, in the seed contained in the berry which 
the plant produces from its stalks ; and consequently, by our endeavouring to 
perpetuate any particular sort of potatoe, by continually cutting and planting 
its tubers, it is reasonably to be expected that we shall injure its gqperal pro- 
perties and powers, and thus gradually render it less fit for food, and more 
liable to disease. Extensive observation has fully satisfied me that the taint 
by far more fretpiciUly attacks the long cultivated and more delicate sort of 
potatoes than any others ; the former I cornicive, bccauso their vegetative 
powers have become enfeebled and disordered by a long oourse of treatment 
opposed to nature: and the latter, because the very delicacy of their consti- 
tution renders them more liable than the hardier sorts to di.sease. It will 
follow that, in order to be as certain of obtaining as good a crop of potatoes 
as it is poft.sible to be, the ground, before being planted, should bo thoroughly 

jiulverized ; the manure should be well fermented ; the sets should be whole 

potatoes, and never deprived of I heir first shoots, nor allowed to ferment; 
and lastly, that a constant succession of new sorts should be raised from the 
herrie-s of the old ones. The newly-raised sorts would doubtless admit of 
being cut with safety for seveiml years, and would be but little affected by 
other external injuries, unless peculiarly fi*‘licate, as they w'ould possess all 
the hoaltli and vigour of a plant propagated according to Nature s laws. By 
attending to those few suggestions, the experience of several years of exten- 
sive ohsorvations warrants me in saying, that a full crop of potatoes may, 
under all ordiiiai7 circumstances of the weather, at all times bo secui*ed.— 
Uauiterhj Journal of Agriculture^ 

Agriculture of France , — The annual public meeting of tlie Central Agri- 
cultural Society of France was held on Saturday, at. the Hotel dc Vilte; M. 
Pussy, Minister of Commerce, in the chair. The attendance was numerous 
and highly respectable. M. Soiilange Bodin, Vice-Secretary, in reporting 
the labours of the Society during tlie past year, dwelt upon the ameliorations 
introduced into agriculture, and almost ove'*y branch of rural economy, by 
the efforts of the Society, the prizes it confers, and the encouragement it holds 
out. The culture of beet-root and tl'o manufacture of native sugar, the pro- 
pagation of mill berry trees and silkworms, the breed of sheep and production 
of wool, the turning to account of communal lands and forest plantations, 
arc the principal points upon which the report expatiated. It showed that 
the propagation of silk-worms, formerly confined to the South of Franco, was 
extending to the centre and the North, and that the climate of the country 
situated to the north of the Loire docs not, as far as could be judged from 
the experiments already made, present any real obstacle to the extension of 
this productive branch of industry. On the beet-root sugar question the 
report expressed apprehension that if a lax were laid on the sugar at the 
presenf moment, it would greatly impede this important branch of industry ; 
whereas, if it were left unfettered for some time, it would take a wide devc- 
lopemeiit, and become an abundant source of national wealth. This view of 
the subject seemed to meet with uuiver.sal as.seut, as the statement was 
received with applause. A circumstance that added greatly to the interest 
of the meeting was the announcement of a silver medal having been ad- 
judged to Jl. Lecerf, a farmer at Annaing, near Valenciennes, for having 
e.stablished the first,a small beet-it)ot sugar-manufactory, in which, upon his 
own premises, he, with the aid of his family alone, produces KJO lbs. of sugar 
fo. day. Not being alfie to come to Paris to receive the mark of distinction, 
M. Lecerf had deputed on© of his friends to receive tlic medal, who thanked 
the Society in the name of M. Lecerf, and the v^hole department du Nord, 
for the^honour conferred on one of its inhabitants. 
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Rural Economti^Useful Arts. 

Taxed Car#^.— The commissioners of assessed taxes have intiiAated to 
owners of these carts, that it is a violation of the act where their names, &c. 
are painted on the top or side of such vehicles ; they must be upon the ** back 
pa,nncl," whidi is hold to be (in most cases) the back of the box. 

To destroy the Insect Tribes in Trees. — Well wash the stems and branches 
with a mixture of soft soap, flour of sulphur, or fish oil, and a small propor- 
tion of turpentine, or a strong decoction of tobacco water or soap suds. To 
prevent snails, &c., ascending trees, coal tar brushed on the byle of the tree, 
a foot or^nore from the ground, will perforin wonders. The most effectual 
remedy for the American blight, or apple-bug (Aphis laiiigera)^ is washing 
the knobs and excrescences (caused by the insects) with a strong solution 
of muriatic acid. This remedy is so clean, that it may be applied by the 
hands of a lady. , 

Kohl Fabi, or Hurtgarian Turnip.— This very useful agricultural and 
garden bulb is not so well known in the agricultural and horticultural world 
as it ought to be, for a more useful bulb as food for cattle, or as a garden 
vegetable, cannot be cultivated, the sprouts from which may be used, or the 
bulb mashed as a turnip. The quantity of saccharine matter it contains is 
superior to the Swede turnip, which it equals in hardness and iis capability 
of withstanding the attacks of insects. This year it has been cultivated by 
Mr. Lance on the poor sandy soil of Bagshol-IIeath district, the giound 
having received a dressing of the new manure prepared from night soil — the 
animalized carbon. The effects of this dressing are most satisfactory, and 
may he seen by the curious in agricultural or horticultural phenomena at 
Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, Half Moon Stieet, Piccadilly, the same having lieen 
exhibited at the Smithfield Cattle Show. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Soap from Flints. — Wonders will never cease. Mr. J. C. Sheridan, a 
native of Belgium, is the inventor of a process, and has obtained for it patents 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the manufacture of soap from flints. 
Mr. Sheridan takes the common black flint, calcined, and reduces it to pow- 
der by wot grinding ; then mixes it with the caustic soda leys, or potash 
lc}s, and boils it till it attains saponification. The mixture so obtained is 
added to the present soap maiorials, after the latter have be:^u boiled to that 
slate when they have become soap, and are ready to bo. poured into the 
frames. The mixture, which has a detergent quality, ; tquircs to he well 
crntchcd along with the soap materials: and when thus crutch ed together, 
the result is a soap of an excellent quality. The mixture becomes inti- 
mately incorporated with the soap materials, and may be added in the pro- 
portion of from 40 to 50 parts of the mixture to 50 of the soap materials. 
Thus tho common silex, which is obtainable at a very low price, take.s the 
place of tallow, not purchasable under 40 /. per ton, to the extent of nearly 
one-half. This invention, which promises to come into very general use, 
will have the cffcf t of diminishing the consumption of tallow, and conse- 
quently rendering us, in the production of a staple commodity of the utmost 
importance to health and commerce, independent of the great northern Au- 
tocrat.— Meehan ics' Mat* azi ne. 

New ‘Lamp. — There has been lately erected by the active and intelligent 
manlier of the railway company, uho has also the merit of the discovery, 
at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's denfit, a lamp of a new 
and admirable consti uction, which describes a circle of light of about thirty 
feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, showing the objects 
within its sphere as distinctly us those on the table of a camera obscura. 
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The object which the manager had in view was to enable the cnginc-mcn 
to have^a distinct \icw of the inclined ropes during night* and this has been 
fully attained. The lamp consists of an Argand burner placed in the focus 
of a large speculum of a peculiar fonn, by ahich the whole light is distri- 
buted just on the space where it is required ; it is computed that the light 
on the a^o^e space is equal to that of twenty-five to thirty similar burners 
in common lamps. We are told Mr. Rankine's name for it is the Conoidal 
lamp— probably because the light is thrown from it in the form of a cone. 
A lamp of this kind might, we have no doubt, be usefiil for other purposes : 
it appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted 
by one placed at each end of the room, and one would be sutlicient to 
light the stage of a theatre. The cost of this one is said to be about 200/.; 
but we understand it saves an annual expense of nearly half that sum.^ 
Caledonian MercAiry. 


BANKRUPTS, 

VUOM MAUCIl 20 , TO APRIL 22 , 1836 , INCLUSIVE, 


Marcli 29. — W. C. Lkb, Haatinga, .SuKsex, 
grocer. C. Kindrr, Little Jimies-street* 
Gray’s Tnn-loiie, ro.ich-maker. W. Fohuks, 
lligh-streei. Shoreditch, victualler, J.Jovks, 
Sliorcdilch, linen-draper. T. Pat^kiison, 
Luu'cr Jolin street, Golden-square, tailor. W. 
S-MiTn, Circus. Ainerlca-squaie, Minories. 
merchant. K. L. Irkkam) and. I. C. Hi.yth, 
Hiniiiiighnni, factors. Al. Taruan'T, Clarence- 
street, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, lodging- 
house keeper. VV. S.ntTii, Liverpool, butcher. 
W. VVBsru.v, Bishop’s Woliham, auctioneer. 
J. C. Jackmov, Uurslein, Stalfordshire, earth 
euwarc-mHiiufaeturer. 

April 1. — S. E. AfoiiGtN, Craven-street, 
Strand. boaiding-hou<ie keeper. W. Good. 
\vi,v, Lnck’.s-fieids, Walworth, retailer of beer. 
G Bt.avi.ock, Hishopsguie-str., linen-draper, 
r Luck, Lad-lane, lace-dcaler. D. Bkk 
TiiUKTOM, Afiinche.ster,hoise-deuler, J. Tay- 
lor, Birmingham, victualler. 

April .5. — J, AIii.ks, Aldham, Essex, butcher. 
T. F. SfAFLK, High-street, Southwark. J. 
EviiiLKV, Bridge-sticet, .Southwark, coach- 
maker. II. Ci.KAi.i,, Poole, painter. J. 
Howard, Di'.ley, Ctie.iliire, innkeeper. W. 
M.AluYKij, Plymouth, coal- inercliant. W. 
Kkn't. Burton- upon-Trent. Statt'or(lshire,eord- 
wainer. 

Aprils —T. C. Uardino, Winslow, Buck- 
inghamshire, grocer. W. Bailby and £. 
Si.M,Ms, Deptford, chemists. J. Brown, 
Little Puitland-street. Marylebune, brnsa- 
foiinder. S. IIii.ton, Fariiworth, Lancashire, 
iron-founder. F. H. Worth, Shrewsbury, 
coach-builder. W. Adamh, Canterbury, 
miller. J. Scholbs and J. Wharton, Alan- 
chester, joiners. J. Dobson, Binbrouk, 
Lincolnshire, draper. J. Fra.ncks, Leeds, 
Innkeeper. « 

April 12.— J. Cox, Bradford, Yorkhlre, dra- 
per. .l.Wtr.Lf AMS, .Strand, tailor. F. GrAcn, 
Slamford-street, Blackfrlars, agent. C. 
sBickabv, Chalcroft-terrA;e, New-cut, Lam- 
beth, auctioneer. T. C. Matheson, Mansell* 


street, Minorie^, ship-owner. R. Smith, 
Rochester, linen-draper. C. Orrah, Hud- 
derslield. Vorkshire. draper. C. AIaktin 
and H. Wark. Great Tower-street, wholesale 
chee>.emongerH. C. Walkkr, Halkin Wharf, 
Lover Belgrave-place. Pimlico, wharfinger. 
A. Fry, Ulachfriars-road, and Hereford-place, 
Commercial-road, hnt-manufucturer. J, 
IIkap, Alnnrhcster, builder. A. Gallimour, 
Stone, Staffordshire, printer. S. BBLCiiun, 
Doiieaster, innkeeper. 

April 15. — W. WARi>,Wiirnford-court, City, 
merchant. J, Biioadiii/rst, Noibury, 

Cheshire, wheelwright. W. Croft, Preston, 
Lancashire, glazier. W. Wi.vtb»»ton, Otk- 
brook, Derbyshire, grocer. T. Allb.v, 
Wolverhampton, sUversmith. M. Gray, 
Foektlngton Canal-head, Yoikshire. coni- 
merchant. Jl. S.mart. Flux Bourtoti, 
Somersetshire, brewer, 

April 19,— F. Pkrkins, Hlgh-btreet, NeiV“ 
ington, cheesemonger. T. B. Atki.vson, 
Baker-street, Lloyd-sqiiare. jeweller. J. 
Latulav and G. Tornkr, Felthum, Middle- 
sex, compositinn-candle-makprs. R. Row- 
latt, West Smithfield, licensed victuallers. 
T. You DR, Woolwich, victualler. S, CiiiFV- 
NKY, Woodditon, Ciinibridgeshire, lively sta* 
ble-keeper. T. Gilr.s, juii., Manchester, 

packer. J. Carter, Newurk-iipoii- Trent, 
Nottingham, hosier. 

April 2S. — W. Carter, Butler's-plnce. Cha- 
peHtrect, Pentonville, master m.ariner. H> 
Brown, High street, Shoreditch, eordwnlner. 
T. Ditchborn, White Lloii-strect, Cornhill, 
scrivener. R. NicnoLsoN, Leicester-place, 
wine merchant. C. Hodsun, T, Hodson, 
and J. WoLFKNOBN. WelUo’-th'-lane Mill, 
Lancashire, rottoii-spinners. J. Sharp, 
North Shields, grocer. G. A. R. Fibi.dino 
and G. A. Fibi.dino, Portsea, brewers. 1). 
Pooh, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. G. 
Nbwman, Lawrence-lane, City, warehouse- 
man. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Hie accounts from the seats of manu- 
facture in Yorkshire continue very 
satisfactory in the main ; at Leeds and 
Ilndderstield the supplies of floods at 
the Halls have been lar^e, hut have been 
taken off as freely ns tliey were fur- 
nished, without any diminution in price; 
at Hradford and Halifax there has been 
some little abatement of activity, in 
consequence of the purchases for the 
American Markets beinpe now nearly 
cornjileted, but still prices have not given 
way. The Uochdale Flannel Market is 
the only one tliat is positively dull, the 
manufacturers and purchasers standing 
out, the former {or a continuance of the 
late quotations, tlielatter for a rednetion 
of them ; the smallness of the stocks on 
liand renders It prohahle, however, that 
the buyers will have to yield. Tiie ani- 
mation in Cotton manufactures is in 
some degree limited by the apprehension 
felt etpially by the manufacturers and 
the wholesale dealers that the price of 
the raw material has reached its maxi- 
mum, ai\d that any alieiation which 
might now occur would tend to the de- 
jirecdation of whatever stock they had 
on hand. The same observation applies 
•with even greater force to the Silk 
Trade. The extensive works, botli pub- 
lic and private, wliich arc now in course 
of e.\ecution, continue t«) give a liigh 
degree of animation to the Iron Trade, 
licad has also recently been in consider- 
able demand. 

In Colonial produce, the principal 
transactions are in .Sugars and Sjn'rits. 
British Plantation Sugars havi lately 
been in brisk demand, and within the 
last ten days an advance of U. per cwt. 
has taken place. By public sale recently, 
a parcel of new Btirhadoes went off 
briskly at (ios. to (Jf/. ; good strong 
brown Jamaica Od to fi4s.; mid- 
dling and brown mixed Berbiee C3«. ; 
the Jiiniting quotations of the I^larket 
are CU. (id. for low dry brown, and (i9^. 
f«)r fine strong bright grocery. There 
has been a still gre.'itnr advance in Mau- 
ritius Sug.irs, which range from 59if, for 
brown, up to 69s. for fine strong white. 

The su|)i|dy of Kast India Sugars is 
scanty, knd prices are therefore firm; 
Java biinging, for yellow ,‘{4#. Cd. to 38^.; 
for good strong white 40 j. 6d.; Siam, 
low to good middling white 34^. to 37«.; 
damp 32s. to 36s. 6d. 

In Foreign Sugars tliere has recently 
been some little tendency to depression ; 
by public aale, low to line brown Bahia 


has brought 24«. to 29«. ; white 325. to 
355. fid. ; brown to good yellow Havan* 
nah 345. fid. to 385. 

Refined goods are in great demand 
both for the home market and for ex- 
portation, and w'ithin the last fortnight 
ail ndvanch of Is. fid. per cwt. ha.s taken 
place ; of fine goods to pass the standard 
for shipping, the quantity ready for de- 
livery is small, and offers are readily 
made of 805. fid. long price, or 445. fid. 
on board, but the refiners stand out for 
8fi.«. 

There has been little or nothing doing 
in Plantation Coffee of late, the dealers 
holding off for the arrival of the new 
crop. In East India end Foreign there 
is equally little demand ti.i homo con- 
sumption, but of the former, for ship- 
ping, a considerable quantity of Sumatra 
is taken off the Market; of this good 
brown has brought 43.'«. to 455. (jd. 

A good deal of bus! ness has been lately 
doing in Hum, and fine qualities are 
very much sought after; Jamaica, 2fi to 
30 over proof, 3.s. fid. to 35. 8d. ; 3(> to 37 
over, 4.V. ; a small parcel of very superior, 
imported in 1830, bns brought os. fid.; 
Leeward Islands, proof to 1 oi^er, 2s. 2d. 
to 25. ‘J.Jd. ; fi over, 25. dd. 

The (%>tton Markia is languid from 
the causes stated above : ami ot the large 
(piantities lately offered by public sale, 
only a small proportion changed hands, 
the holders not being willing to sulmiic 
to reduced rates. Such sales as have 
been made furnish tlie following re- 
sults:— 

Surat, ord. to mid. fair ... 6*d. to 7^d. 

fair to very good... fijd. to fi^d. 

Bengal, fair li^d. 

The April public sales of Indigo ha\'e 
gone off with great spirit, and an ad- 
vance upon the January .sales of fid. to 
9d. in good and fine shipping, and of fid. 
to I5. ill ordinary qualities, has been 
realized. 

There was some heaviness in the Silk 
Trade about the middle of the month ; 
but it has .since rallied, and considerable 
business has been done at an advance of 
fid. to l5< on all fine Italian and China 
quail ies. The Kast Indir. (kimpany 
have announced 1392 bales of Bengal 
for sale on the 20th June, being the 
whole of their remaining stock. 

The demand for all descriptions of' 
Wools (XuitiimeiTgaod ; particularly for 
the lower qualieie.s of Foreign. I’he 
public sales of Australian and Cape of 
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Good Hope have been well attended, 
and the farmer have brought It. Ir/. to 
2«. dd,y the latter It. to It. de/. per 
lb. 

Spices in general are firm la price and 
with a fair demand « the same may be 
said of Cochineal and Lac dye. 

The private trade sales of Tea, which 
occupied from the 12th to the Ifith, went 
off without much spifit, atid at prices 
scarcely so good as those obtained in the 
March sales ; of 67|300 packages «»ffered 
it is estimated thatOne*half was bought 
ill. The Kast India Company have de- 
clared 4,000,000 lbs. for sale on the 1st 
June; which will he succeeded liy the 
sale of 40,000 packages by private im- 
porters ; in which interest also a sale of 
2o,(;00 packages is announced for the 
’17th May. 

The large supplies of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, of late, at Mark Lane, have 
given a wmsiderable dieck to the ad- 
vance which was going on in «*-onse- 
quence of the unfavourable state of the 
w'caiher. Within the last fortnight a 
reduction of 3^. to 4h. per quarter has 
taken place in Wheatj and of 1«. in Bar- 
ley; Oats, without any decided altera- 
tioii in price, have been dull of sale. 
Beans and Peas have been steady. 

The steadiness of the Knglish Funds 
amid the wild speculation going on in 
the Slmre Market, is really astonishing. 
For weeks together scarcely a variation 
of J per cent, occurs in Consuls, and 
they are now at the precise price at 
which they were at the end of last month. 
In JCxchequer Bills there is equal firiii' 
ne.ss. Bank Stock has suifered a mate- 
rial depression since the declaration of 
the dividend ; attrihntahle mainly to 
apprehensions of the effect of tlie perse- 
vering rivalry of Joint Stock Banking 
Associations, exempt, as they are, from 
that wholesome restriction upon tho 
amount of tlieir issues wliich would arise 
from periodical publications of their 
assets and liabilities, such as are fur- 
nished by the Bank of Kiigland. This 
Stock is now between 4 and fi per cent, 
lower within the last three weeks. 

In Foreign Funds little has of late been 
clone except in Spanish and Portuguese, 
both of which have risen considerably in 
value since the beginning of the month. 
The triumifti of Meudisabel in tlie 
Cortes, over the allied opposition of tje 
Carlists and the Kxaltados, and the 
open co-operation of tli^ naval force of 
Great Britain with the Queen’s trt.ops, 
caused an advance of 5 per cent, in 
Active Stcckj but which has since de- 


clined to 3 per cent., and in Deferred 
and Passitre in proportion. Both de- 
scriptions of Portuguese Bonds have 
within the same period advanced 4 per 
cent. 

It is ill Railway Shares, however, that 
the most eager speculation is manifested, 
and every day seems to give birth to 
some new project. Until very lately 
there was a continual advance in the 
price of almost every one of them, but 
within the Inst few days symptoms of 
mistrust are beginning to become appa- 
rent; still some of thoso wliich have 
solid pretensions to extensive utility, 
iiiaiutairi tlieir qiiott'ilioiis, and even im- 
prove upon them. London and Bir- 
mingham have advanced o/. ]>er Share 
during the mouth ; Siepheiisou's Brigh- 
ton arc not lower than they were ; Great 
\Ve.stern, on the other liand, are about 
4/., and Cheltenham and (vreat Western 
about 3/, per Share worse. 

The closing prices of the principal 
subjects of transfer on the Stock K\- 
change, on tho 25th, are subjoined j — 

EN’GI.lSH FUKHS. 

Bank Stock, 210^ 11 J — Three per 
cent. Ilediiccd, 1 — Three per cent. 

Consols, IM J J — Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, yyj — Three and a Half 
per cent. New, inOjJ .j — Long Annui- 
ties, IfiO’O, 15 1 J 1(J— India Stock, 25b‘J 
74 — India Bonds, 5 7 — Rxcliequer Billss, 
20 2— Consols for Account, 01 J 5 . 

SilAltKS. 

♦ Anglo-Mexioan, 5] t} — BoIatio.h, 140 
5 — British Iron, 4o4 lr}--(.’.'infifl}i, .30 f) 
— General jMiniiig, bj 7i — l^eal Del 
Monte, 22 4— London and Birmingham 
Railway, 125 7 — London and (Tieen- 
wich ditto, 274 34 — London and Soiiili- 
aiiiptoi! ditto, 244 54 — Stevenson’s 
Brighton, ditto, 13 10 — Great Western 
ditto, 35 ft — South Kastern ditto, 7 It — 
North Midland ditto, 13 14 — liondoii 
and Blackwdll ditto, 4) ^ — Loudon 
Grand Junction ditto, 4 ,5. 

FOKKIUX FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 1034 4 — Brazi- 
lian, 1324, 0 per cent. 354 ** — Chilian, 
a per cent. 43 0 — Coloirihian, 1324, 

C per cent. 324 3 — Daiii.sh, 3 per 
cent. 76 24 per cent. 56g 74 

— Ditto, 5 per cent. lOOj 1 — Mexican, 

6 per cent. 3fi4 34““ l*^nivian, 6 per cent. 
21^ 44 — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 334 J — Ditto 13.34, 0 per cent. 
53 4 — RusJ»ia» 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 
100 4 — Spanish Active Bonds, 1334, 
47 ? 3 — Ditto, Deferred ditto, 22^ 4 — 
Ditto, Passive ditto, 144 4* 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue. — The revenue accounts are satisfactory. There has been 
an increase on the whole year of 82,401/./ and an increase upon the quarter 
of 221,6 19/. The Customs present an increase of nearly 1,200,000/. upon 
the yeut, and 162,000/. upon the quarter. The Excise, on the other hand, 
presents a decrease of about 430,000/. upon the year, but an increase of 
1 75,000/. upon the quarter. The great decrease which balances the enor- 
mous increase of the Customs, comes under the respective heads of— 

Assexed taxes 692,000/. decrease. 

Repayments 11 7,000/. 

It is necessary to explain, that the increase of the Customs, as far as it 
corresponds with the decrease of the Excise, is the result of a transfer of 
duties. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 


Qr«. ended April 5. 
I JSne. 


, Customs... Jtl 4.286.^<7:. 4.449,833 162.261 

Kxcl-^e 1,687,674' l,36;j,Sl‘2 17.'>,73S 

Slumps.. l.6fvt8S7 1. 697,884 43,497 

Tuxes.... 245.364' 189,064 

Post-Office., 359,000; 366.000 7.000 

Miscellaii.... 10,1188 ' 16.743 .5,755 


8,254.11)0 i 8.582.931 394,251 
Imprest and * ' 

other Mo- 
llies, 3tc. . . 216,734 99.702 

8,460,924 8,682,633 394.251 

Total. 

Deduct Decrease .... 173,332 


Increase on the Qiiar. 221,619 


De- Yrs. ended April .5, In- De- 
1.835. I 1836. 


17.020..305 18,785.867 1,165, .562' 

12.150.068 H.7Si0,498 429.570 

6,565,1'; I 6,612,806 47, Olio 

.5630 4,312.627 3,620.223 692.404 

1,386.000 1,425,000 39,000 

56.622 65,621 8.999 


56,300 42,090,793 43,230,015 1,261,196 


117.032 478,6,'12 421.811 56.821 

173,332 42,569,425 42.651,826 1.261.ly6| 1,178,795 

Deduct Decrease 1,178,795 

Increase on the Year » 82,401 , 


IMPKHIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mandi 22. — Lord Plunkett presented a Bill for the amendment of the 
Bankrupt Laws in Ireland; its objects being to consolidate the existing 
Acts, and to assimilate the law on this subject. 

March 24.— The Engli.sh Corporation Act Amendment Bill was read a 
first time. 

Martdi 29. — The Irish Municipal Reform Bill was read a first time ; and 
the 2nd reading fixed for the 28th of April. 

March 30. — Their Lonlships adjourned to the 12th of April. 

April 12. — Their Lordships re- assembled. — ^The Lord Chancellor moved 
for certain returns, preparatory to the introduction of his promised measure 
for a reform of the Court of Chancery. — The Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought in a Bill for the prevention of pluralities, and the mere adequate 
payment of curates, which was read a first time. 

April 14.— The order of the day for going into Committee on the English 
Municipal Act Amendment Bi^l was read ; and, at tiie suggestion of Lort’ 
Lyndliurst, referred to a Select Committee. 

April 15. — ^The Marquis of Londonderry moved for a copy of the instruc- 
tions from the Admiralty to J/ud .1. Hay, commander of one of his Majesty’s 
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vessels oi\ the coast of Spain. — Viscount Melbourne thought ’the motion 
directly inconsistent with every notion of public confidence and policy, — I'he 
Marquis of I.#ondonderry said he wanted to know to what extent this country 
was pledged with respect to the war in Spain* and he had a right to call for 
that information. — Lord Melbourne said that he hoped the House would 
not CO operate with Don Carlos by insisting upon the production of these 
instructions. There was no doubt but the country had passed the strict line 
of neutrality. The government felt, that upon every consideration of national 
policy, and with regard to humanity, they were bound to iiatan enfl to the 
war as soon as possible. —The Marquis of Londonderry wished to ask one 
question of the Government, in consequence of what had fallen from tlie 
Noble Viscount. Was Franco a party to the new arrangements which had 
been entered into? After a few words from the Earl of Miiito and the 
Marquis of Loudomlerry, Lord Melbourne said, having refused the instruc- 
tions, tliey would not give tlic contents of them. 

April 19. — Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Corporations Dill. His Lordship took a review of the report of the 
Commissioners, and also of the enactments of the Bill stating the points on 
which they agreed, as w’cll as those in which they differed from the English 
Act. He impressed strongly upon the House the propriety of adopting the 
same general principles in legislating upon the same subject fat the two 
countries ; and concluded by intuving that the Bill bo read a second time, — 
].or<l Lyiidhurst addressed the House at great length. His Lordship said 
he did not intend to opjiosc the second reading, hut in the Committee ho 
would submit amenclrneuts, the object of which would be the suppression of 
the existing Corporations, as their continuance w'as not rc<juired for any 
useful purpose. It was because the measure now recommended by the Noble 
Viscount, in his mind, alarmingly increased the tendency to agitation, so 
long witnessed with painful anxiety by most of their Lordships, that he 
should deeply regret such a measure should be permitted to pass through 
that House and become finally the law. He must say, and he wouhl say it 
with the deepest regret, that if the future Municipal Corporal ions of Ireland 
come to be such, as in all probability they must be, from ilie principal eiiact- 
iiients ill this Bill, those Municipal Insiitutions iiiu.st bccoiiio, not as had 
been said by a well-known political leader * schools for agitation,’’ but 
schools for sedition ; and there would be just reason to anticipate tliat the 
result of such a state of things in Ireland must be to endanger the onion 
lictsvccn the two countries, and to shake the empire to its very centre.— -The 
Marqiie.ss of Lansdowme spoke in favour of the Bill, contending that the 
people of Ireland had as much right as the peojile of England to manage 
then* own affairs through persons of their own choice. — After a lengthened 
discussion, the Bill was read a second lime. 

April ‘22. — The Marquess of Londonderry coniplained of a letter which 
had appeared in the public journals, on the affairs of Spain, and uhich was 
stated to have been written by Lieut.- General Evans. — The Earl of Wiiichil- 
scri moved for a return of the persons returned by the .Judges to serve the 
office of High Sheriffs of the different counties in Ireland, together with a 
list of the number of those actually appointed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

March 2 1 .—•The House resolved into a Committee on the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act Amendment Bill, when agiendmcnts were proposed and divisions 
took place. The original clause.^ being agreed to, the House resumed.— The 
Hguse then resolved inte a Committee of Supply, iu which the Navy Esti- 
mates were proposed and agreed to. 

March 22. — Mr. F. Buxton moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the appienticeship system in the colonies, the 
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comlitioii of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations affecting them 
which have been passed.-- After a long discussion the motion was agreed to. 
—The House went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and tho clauses from 8.1 to the end were agreed to without a division. 

Marcli 23.— The Municipal Corpomtions (Ireland) Bill was further con- 
sidered in CJoinmittee ; and the schedules agreed to. — Tho Municipal Coi’po- 
ration Act Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed ; as was also 
the CJoi^stabiilary Force (Iiolaiid) Bill. 

March 2-1.— Mr. Robinson brought forward his series of resolutions on 
tho subject of the taxation of the country. They were similar to those moved 
by him in former sessions, especially in urging the necessity of tho system 
of taxation, w ith tho view of equalizing the public burdens. To accomplish 
this object, he maintained, that a property tax ought to be imposed. Tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met tho resolutions Avith a direct negative, 
and expressed the hope that the Hon. Member would witlidraw them. When 
taxes could he, they were reduced ; and the principle adopted was to select 
such a tax for reduction as was considered most likely to afford relief to tlic 
industry of the country. As 1u a property tax, that he viewed as a war 
impost ; and he was quite sure that the country would never endure it in a 
time of peace. After iT long discussion, tho motion was negatived without 
division. —^Vlr. Wyse obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the establishment 
of a Board of National Education and Aie advancement of elementary 
education in Ireland. 

Marcli 25. — The report of the Tithe Commutation Bill was taken into 
further consideration. — Mr. T. B. Lenmird moved, “ that it ho an instruction 
to the Committee to insert provisions, enabling owners of lands, where there 
had been a compulsory commutation as regards the original owner of such 
lands, to re-open the valuation of successive periods of ten years, when it 
shall appear that tlie annual value (to be ascertained by valuation) of the 
tithes, if (hey liad been taken in kind, for the preceding five years, after 
deducting twenty-five per cent., w^ould have been one-third less than the 
sums annually paid on account of such composition witliin the same five 
years.” — Sir R. Peel did mjt approve of the principle of compulsory com- 
mutation. He wished that the Noble Lord would go into the Committee, 
to afford them the opportinniy of discussing such objections to the details as 
could be made. He would give his honest support to the Government to 
establish a sjstem of compuliiion if this could fairly be done, but ho much 
feared the ideas lie conceived of it could hardly be removed. — Lord John 
Russell was luvoiirahle to th(3 compulsory arrangement, as one calculated to 
do justice to all parlies, and allay the feelings of the country on this impor- 
tant qu(*.stion. He had not heard that the clergymen throughout the 
country had complained of the measure, on the contrary he believed it was 
a selilcment which they would he inclined to accept. At the same time he 
thought that the measure would not ho a hardship upon tln' tithe payer, 
but, on the contrary, a very great boon to him. — After some discussion, the 
first twelve clauses were carried. 

March 28. — The Order of the Day for the third reading of the Irish Cor- 
porations Bill \Aas moved by Mr. O'Loghlen. — Mr. F. Shaw proposed as an 
amendment, that the Bill should he read a third time that day three months. 
After a long and animated discussion the House divided, when there appeared 
— Ayes, 2r>0 ; Noes, 199 ; being a majority in favour of tho third reading of 
6 1 . — The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

March 29.— Lord John Russell move for a return of a Government circu- 
lar sent last year to the several Corporations, previously to their proceedvpg 
to the nomination of borough magistrates, &c.— Sir Robert Peel complained 
that in many towns the bias of the Goveniment in the choice of magis- 
trates'was manifest by the great preponderance of Whig appointments oyer 
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those of*a Conservative character.—LorclJohn Russell said that the Govern- 
ment had instituted the most anxious inquiries to ascertain who were the 
fittest persons to be appointed ; that political bias had not been allowed to 
sway the decisions ; on the contrary, every effort had been made to mini;le 
parlies as much as possible, and that the Crown in departinfr from recom- 
mendations had only exercised its undoubted right. — Sir R- Vyvian charged 
the' Government with the grossest partialitv, and instanced the case of Bristol 
and the exclusion of Mr, Daniel as proofs of the intl^ 'mcc of partisanship. 
He directed his observations particularly to Lord John Russell, Whom he 
charged with a corrupt exercise of his office to promote tlie power of his 
party. — Mr. Bernal, Lord John Russell, and Mr. P. Thomson, rebutted the 
charge in strong language, declaring llun if Sir R. Vyvian believed what 
he asserted, he ought to follow it up by an impeachment. Lord John Russell 
as-serted that if the Hon. Bart, did not so follow it up, he should feel that 
he had a right to call him a calumniator. — Sir R. Vyvian repeated his 
expressions ; and a scene of the most angry description follow'od, in which 
several Members spoke under considerable excitement. After nn extended 
and personal discussion, the motion was about to he put : when the Speaker 
said, after what had parsed, he must call on the Nobh* Lord for assurance 
that no feeling of animosity towards one Hon. Member, in particular, re- 
mained in liis mind. — Lord John Russell immediately stated that he had 
answered the remarks, and that no hostile sentiments remained in his mind. 
—Sir U. Vyvian also declared tAat all feeling of a personal naturQ. had gone 
from him. The question vva.s then put and carried. 

March 30. — Sir W. Molesworth asked if the recent appointment of I-,ovd 
Brudenell to the 11 ill Dragoons had been made with the approbation of the 
Secretary at AVav.—Lord llowick expressed his surprise that the lion. Bart, 
should not have been aware that such appointments did not rest with the 
Secretary at War, but with the General Commanding in Chief. The Noble 
Lord added that he had been made aware by Lord Hill of the intention to 
appoint Lord Brudenell, and considered his Lordship to be the host judge of 
the propriety of the step.- Lord Sandon inquired whether any successor 
would be appointed to the office, in Canton recently held by the late Lord 
Napier.— Lord J’almcrston answered, that the Government had resolved to 
pause in the renovviil of a successor ; but this vacancy was o(*cuj)ied, accord- 
ing to the usual coui*se, by the individual holding oflice immediately under 
Lord Napier.— Tlie House afterwards adjourned to the llth of A]>ril. 

April 11.— The House met, pursuant to adjoiirninent. — Lord Howick 
moved the Army Estimates. — Mr. llimie made several elaborate protests 
against some of the items, and eveiiiuaHy divided the Committee upon the 
grant for yeomanry and other volunteer corjis. The numbers were-- For 
the grant, 53 ; Against it, 9, 

April .1 2. — Mr. Fwart moved for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
equal division of landed property among the children, or next of kin, of 
per.sons dying intestate. A long discussion ensued, and eventually the 
Hou.se divided, when the motion was negatived by a majority of 45 to 29. 

April J 3.— Lord John Russell moved the committal, pro fnrmt% the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and mentioned some alleralions that he had been 
induced to make in the measure. — Sir R. Peel suggested that means should 
he taken to combine the attempt at voluntary arrangement with such an 
acquisition of local knowledge as might assist in the formintr of a .systeni of 
comiiulsion for the future. — Lord John Russell expressed himself anxious 
to carry the Bill this session, hut declined to accede to llic recommendation 
0 ^ the "Right Hon. Bail. A long conversation ensued, and the Bill passed 
through Committee, The order of the day for the House going 

into Committee on the Mutiny Bill having been moved by Lord Howick, 
Major Fancourt moved that corporal punishment should be entirely abolished 
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in the British Army.— Lord Tlowick entered very elaborately into the'general 
question of military punishments, and concluded by expressing bis opinion 
that geiuleraen who supported the motion ought, in consistency, to follow it 
up by voting that the army be disbanded.— Sir H. llardinge expressed his 
dissent, and illustrated his remarks by a variety of interesting details. Ho 
was most anxious that corporal punishment should be resorted to as seldom* 
ts possible, but could not consent that commanding otlicers should be de- 
prived of the power of inflicting it, no matter what might be the urgency of 
the case.' After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared 
— For Major Fancourt’s motion, 95 ; Against it, 212. 

April 14. ---On the motion that the Report of the Mutiny Bill bo received, 
Mr. Lennard proposed a clause providing that flogging in the army in time 
of peace should be discontinued.— Lord Howick deprecated the eftbrts to 
renew tlie discussion, after the proceedings and decision of the previous 
evtMiing. — The debate proceeded to some length, in tlie course of which Mr. 
T. Dunconibe said, that he knew of certain unofficer-likc anti cruel conduct 
on the part of some colonel of a regiment. — The Hon. Member vas called 
upon by Sir H. Hardingo and Lord Howick, not to name the individual in 
question to the House, but to communicate the fact to the General Com- 
manding in Chief, in order that no time might be lost in establishing the 
charge, and punishing the offender.— Mr. J^ncombo, howtjvcr, refused to 
retract what he had stated, or to take any steps for his allegation. Even- 
tually the House divided, when there appeared — For the motion, 62 ; Against 
it, 135 ; Majority, 73. 

April 18. — ^Mr, P. Scrope inquired whether the Government intended to 
bring forward any measures regarding the poor of Ireland, founded on the 
recent report ? —Lord John Russell said that the report was most important, 
and that tho measures recommended in it required the most cautious consi- 
deration : but that tlie Government could not find it convenient to bring in 
any measure this Session. — On the question that the House resolve into 
a Committee on tho Registration of Voters Bill, Mr. T. Duncoinbe moved 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to amend tho 27th clause of the 
Reform Bill, so far as to repeal the obligation of proof being annually re- 
quired that the rates had been paid in order to qualify voters. — Tlie Attor- 
ney-General opposed the aijicndmcnt, as forming no part of this Bill, and as 
tending to repeal a requisite test, and one that had worked well. — After 
some discussion, the motion was negatived, by a majority of 103. — The House 
afiorwards went into Committee on the Bill. 

April 19.— In reply to Mr. Buckingham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that it was intended to allow the publication of additional half- 
sheets to newspapers at a halfpenny each : but a double sheet was to he 
charged with douide duty.— Mr. D. W, Harvey, in puisuance of notice, 
moved that the House be called over ; after whicdi he moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the Pension List. — Lord John Russell opposed the motion.-— 
A long discussion ensued, and eventually the House divided. The numbers 
were— For the motion, 146 ; against it, 216. 

April 20.— Mr. P. M. Stewart brought forward his promised motion for an 
address to the Throne for the appointment of a diplomatic agent at Cracow, 
and tor the adoption of measures fur the protection of British commerce in 
Turkey, and on the shores of the Euxinc. — Sir Edward Codriiigton seconded 
the motion. — Lord Palmerston said that a diplomatic agent would shortly be 
despsitched to Cracow. — Lonl Mahon defended the Duke of Wellington’s 
conduct with respect to the Treaty of Adrianople ; and commented rather 
severely on the protracto'l absence of Lord Ponsonhy from the duties qf 
his mission, while the Turkish capital was the seat of the most important 
negotiations. — Sir R. Peel deprecated these continual discussions, as inter- 
fering with the duties of the Executive, and calculated to excite the very 
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a^fO^essions conipkhied of. The Right H6i^. Bart urged Mr. Stevrartto 
withdraw his motion. Eventiialtjr^ Mr. SteWart consented to withdraw his 
motion.* 

April 21.-*Sir Andrew Agnew renewed his motion for leave to bring in a 
.bill to enforce the better otbserranceof the iSabbath. On a division* there 
j^peared a majority 118 in favour of the motion. — ^Mr. Hardy again 
brought forward tbe O'Connell and Raphael affair* eonnected with the Car- 
low election, moving that it was a high breach of privilege, &c.*— Mr. O'Con- 
nell said that he considered that the report of the Committee was his shield* 
and that no such motion could succeed until its allegations were reversed.— 
Mr. R. Colborne* the Chairman of that Committee, expressed a similar opi- 
nion. — The debate occupied the whole night ; and after an elaborate defence 
of Mr. O'Connelh by Mr. Seijeant Wilde, it was ac^ourned. 

April 22. — The adjourned Debate on the Carlow Affair was resumed.— Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, Mr. H. G. Ward, Sir C. B, Vere,Mr. Bannennan, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Sir E. Wilmot, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 

5 uer, opposed tlie original motion.— Sir Frederick Pollock supported it.— Sir 
. Graham would have preferred to vote for the previous question ; but as tbe 
motion of Lord John Russell had forced a general consideration of the case, 
he had no clmnce but to assent to the motion of Mr. Hardy. — Sir Robert 
Peel admitted that Mr. O'Coy nell had been fhlly cleared of personal cor- 
ruption, but remained indisputably mixed up in a transaction ^involving a 
gross breach of Parliamentary privilege. — ^Mr. Roebuck opposed the original 
motion. — Mr. Hardy then replied. — A division then took place : — ^For Lord 
J. Russell's Resolutions; 243 ; for Mr. Hardy's, 169. When strangers 
were re-admitted, Lord Stanley was in the act of moving a Resolution, to 
the effect that the proposed appropriation of the funds raised for the Carlow 
election was deserving of the senous notice of the House, as affording ^ 
dangerous precedent, and tending to interfere with the purity of election.— 
Lord John Russell moved, as kn amendment, that the Orders of the Day be 
proceeded with, and another division was the consequence. — The numbers 
wore, for Lord Stanley's motion, 166 ; for Lord J. Russell's, 238. 


THE COLONIES. 

JAMAICA. 

The .stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, appointed under the Abolition 
Act, have memorialized the Government at home for an advance of salary, 
tbe sum awarded not being sufficient to meet the unavoidable expenses of 
their official situations. , ^ 

CANADA. 

Canada papers to the 27th of February have arrived. They con- 
tain matters of very great importance. The House of Assembly of the 
Lower Province had embodied not only the substance, but the matter 
of the ninety-two Resolutions passed last year in an Address to bis Ma- 
jesty, which had been passed by the usual .majority, at tbe command 
of Papineau's party. They, at the same time, voted only six months’ 
salary and contingencies for the governor, judges, and officers of goyenfi- 
ment, instead of the three years now in arrear, and that only conditional. 
The Address, besides the amplffied detail of special grievances and deduc- 
tions from assumed premises, deckres broadly that the Colonial ^vernment 
does not possess the confidence of his Majesty's faithful subjects in the 
Province : this placestlx>rd Gosfotd and the Commissioners in precisely the 
'same situation as bis piedecesscrs. The feeling of the British party hto 
received additional excitement from the passing of this Address ; and the 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly concludes with the statement 
that “ ere the lung's crown comes down, there are crowns to bo broken/* 
Matfj^you ZLViz. no. cuoxv* ^ 
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Monthly Digest. " ' 


NEW SOUTH WALBIU 

We are glad to find that the Colonial Office have it in contemplation to 
imptoye the present system of earning out female emigrants to New South 
and Van Diemen’s Land. The moat iraportont proposition ' is, the 
increase to 30/. of the bounty at present granted to heads of families for the 
purppi^ of assisting them to defray the expense of their passage out Thir' 
indulgence, however, is to be confined to their going out under the arrange- 
ments of the Australian Emigrant Commissioners or the colonial agent for 
emigration. Four ships are to be dispatched to the Australian colonies during 
the present year, witli about 250 females in each ; the first to sail from 
London to Launceston on the 28th of April ; the second from Cork to 
Sydney on the 26th of May ; the third from London to Hobart Town on the 
22d of September; and the fourth from Ireland to Sydpoy at some suhse- 
quent dale. The entire selection of the emigrants to Sydney will be entiusted 
to u committee formed in Cork for that purpose, and to the colonial agent 
fur emigration. An official dispatch has been sent out to Sir Richard Bourke 
and Colonel Arthur, requesting ** that all necessary arrangiBmeuls may be 
made for securing to the young women who may arrive by these successive 
opportunities every possible comfort and accommodation, from the period of 
arrival until that of their obtaining suitable situations.** 

NOVA SCOTIA. ^ 

A Committee of the Lords has been appointed to inquire into the inter- 
course between the United Kingdom and our North Amerian Colonies. The 
principle of the inquiry is, whether the packet for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
which is our proper point of connexion with the North American Colonies, 
should not take its departure from the south-west of Ireland, free from the 
dangers and delays of the Channel navigation ; and whether the point of 
embarcatiori for the inilitarj' reliefs in the same colonies should not, in like 
manner, be made from a port on the west of Ireland. What that port may 
be, must he motter of professional and official examination. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

GERMANY. 

The German papers assert positively that the convention for the evacua- 
tion by Russia of Silistra has been completed, and Russia remits the half of 
her claims on the Porte. We presume this result, so favourable to the Porte, 
. has been in part brought about by English influence. These journals con- 
tain some contradictory news from Moldavia, denying that there isa^ tiutb 
in the reports they have before supplied us with, of Turkish and Russian 
Commissioners being on their way to Jassy, to inquire into the grievances 
of the people. Prince Stourzza is now said to have remedied some of them 
himself. An assembly of the States, which he convoked, seems to have been 
unsuccessful. The opposition declared the assembly to bo contrary to the 
laws, and it did not adopt any resolutions. 

SPAIN. . 

' The Madrid Gazette " has contained the long expected decree for the 
suppression of all the houses belonging to the monastic orders of both sexes 
in, l§pain,«the islands adjacent, thereunto, ahd the Spanish possessions in 
Africa, decree extends also to the estoblisbments of the ipur military 
or<lep^s.^qf St. John of Jerusalem. Certain missionary colleges are, howoverf 
excc]^^. Every female convent is to he closed whi(d]i, eontains less than 
twenty nuns : the admissiun of novice# to, the ebnven^ allowed to remain is 
prohibited, and those who have not yet heOn professed are to be restored to 
th eir families. Those, who remain in the eOAvent# allowed still to exist 
may be. ex-cloistered if they wish it. The public use of the religious 
costume is forbidden. These regulations are followed^ by upwards of fifty 
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other 'articles, pointing out the mode in which the^tmonks belongin;? to the 
orders are to be disposed of, some in the cure of souls, others ia 
such spiritual employments as the cathedral and other church establish- 
kffofd throughout the country. The property and revenues belonging 
to all the houses thus suppressed are to be applied in aid of the payment 
the public debt, and of the war; regulations are made for the mainte- 
nance of* the aged ahd infirm who cannot be employed in the ecclesiastical 
se|vice. 

1 - ^ Captam Lord John Hay to General Cordova has-been puh- 

hshed, iirWhich his Loitlship informs the General that he has received in- 
structions from the British Government to co-operate to the utmost of his 
I^wer with the Queen's troops in the measures requisite for putting down 
the insurrection in the north of Spain. The letter is dated the 24th of March. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
thb bishop op elv. 

The R{g1d|^ ev. Dr. Bowyer Edward Sparke, late Bishop of Ely, held 
that diocese since 1812, having been tramlated to the Sec from Chester, to 
which diocese ho was consecrated in 1800. His Lordship was advanced in 
years, and was formerly fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was 
official visitor of Peterhouse, St. John's, and .Tesus colleges, and visitor to 
the Master of Trinity College in that University, The value of the see has 
been variously estimated ; in Gibert’s Clergyman's Almanac it is valued 
at 1 1,000^. a year, and that of Chester at 3250f?., so that since his elevauon 
to the Episcopal bench, Dr. Sparke has received nearly 280,000/., besides 
enjoying, while Bishop of Ely, the patronage of twenty -five livings. 

THE BISHOP OF LlCHnELD AND COVENTRY. 

His Lordship was the youngest son of Nathaniel, first Fjarl of Harrowby, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of the Right Rev. Dr. Terrick, Lord 
Bisliop of London. He was born in 1777, and entered of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and was early collated to the rectory of Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire (in the presentation of the Crown), a place memorable as the benefice 
of Wickliffe, the ** Morning Star of the Reformation,^’ and here be discharged 
oil the duties of an exemplary and conscientious parish priest. In 1812, Dr. 
Ryder was appointed to the deanery of Wells, which he exchanged a few 
years since for a prebondal stall in Westminster. Iri 1815 he was elevated 
to the episcopal bench, being consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, on the 
translation of Dr. Huntingford to the see of Hereford, and on the death of 
the late venerable Earl Cornwallis, in January, 1824, he was translated to 
the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry. The late Bishop was a prelate of 
the most unaffected and uniformly consistent piety. His Lordship married, 
in 1 802, Sophia, daughter of Thomas March Phillip, Esq., who survives 
him, and by whom he has left nine sons and three daughters. The oldest 
of his children, the Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is now in the 33rd year of 
his age. His eldest daughter, Anna Sonhia, is married to Sir George Grey, 
BartrM.P., nephew of Earl Grey. Shoula the recommendations of the Church 
Commissioners be adopted, as is most probable^ the title of thb see will in 
future bo Lichfield only, and will comprise the counties of Stafford and 
Derby ; those parts of the diocese situated in the county of Warwick being 
added to tlie Bishop of Worcester's charge, and in Salop to the Bishop of 
Chester. The Cominissioncrs state the net income of the diocese, as at 
present constituted, to average 3923/. in the three years* ending 1831, and 
estimate that the iUiure net income may, at no distant piCriod, average 
4350/. per annum. * 

X 2 
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Edward Traughton, Esq, 

19WAU9 TROUGHTW, BSQ., V.R.8*, L. AND X., 7,R.A3. AND F.iUS.CMS. 

Manlfitid owe many ^ their refinements, and enjoyments, to persons of 
studious habits, and close appUcation*-*delighted. and admiring oftentimes 
without knowing either the name, station, or country of the individual to 
whom they are so much indebted. For instafice. how few of the inhabitants 
of London are familiar with the name of Edward Wright, of Cains College^ 
Cambridge ; and yet how many of them drink and enjoy the water from 
the New River, and give all the praise to Sir Hugh Middleton, who merely 
oompletedo what Wright projected. This is but one case out of many. To 
prevent the subject of this notice from sharing the fate of Wsf^ht, this 
slight sketch is written in the hope that those who are in possession of nu- 
merous data, and an able pen. may perform for departed genius, and society 
at large, whaf both are entitled to. The late Edward Troughton Was born 
in a small village in Cumberland, in the year 1754, Where he received 
merely a common education in the village-school. When seventeen years 
of age he came to London and apprenticed himself to his brother John, a 
respoctablo mathematical-instrument maker, carrying on business at No. 
136, Fleet Street; and when out of his time wos taken into parf’nership, 
and ultimately succeeded to the business, and ever after continued to reside 
there ; and it is not a little remarkable, that the same spot has been sucoes- 
sively occupied by mathematical-instrument makers of celebj^y for nearly 
200 years ; and hero a Sutton, a Wright, a Cole, and a Trougmon, laboured 
with unwearied zeal for the advancement of Science. In a very short time 
alter Mr. Troughton's arrival in the metropolis, he began to display that 
great originality of genius, which in the end made all scientific men look 
up to him for the means of prosecuting their pursuits with the fullest eftect — 
for be it remembered, that the sublime study of astronomy mu^ ever bo 
oblcure without instruments of the most accurate execution, because the 
theorems of mathematicians are useless without data to act on— and with 
this ho supplied' them ; presenting to all competent persons the means of 
dividing instruments with the most perfect accuracy, and by which they 
have been graduated to such a degi*ee of exactness, that error is not to be 
discovered in them even by high optical powers ; and many of his instru- 
ments of large dimensions are placed in various observatories, and by them 
a catalogue of the fixed stars, and the sun, raoou, and planets, are now as- 
certained, and published in the Nautical Almanac. Many other skilful 
artists have also acted upon iiis improvement. The stability, accuracy, and 
commodious arrangement of his instruments leave nothing for the astrono- 
mer but to use them with care, as it is a fact, that the dsclinaiion of some 
of the fixed stars have been ascertained by them to one-tliird of a second. 
It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Troughton step by step, but a reference to 
a few of his great undertakings cannot lie without interest. The Royal Ob- 
servatory is furnished with a mural circle, a transit instrument, and a zenith 
sector, nil of his contrivance; and the last was completed by him uhen in 
his 79th yew: also, an equatorial instrument, for Trinity College, Dublin; 
and which is now stationed at Armagh ; and a meridian circle, (made for 
Stephen Groombridge, Esq.,) now belonging to Sir James Soutli ; the whole 
of which are specimens not perhaps to be equalled either in beauty or 
figure, or perfect accuracy. Ho also remodelled the continental instruments 
80 as to make the repeatmg circle of the Chevalier Borda, and tho refiecting 
circle of Maye^ almost original inventions of his own. His nautical instru- 
ments, both as to construction and accukey, are beyond all pmise; 
and by filom the mariner is now indeed enabled “ to mark a road on the 
tracklmie wean/' Nor were his great labours wholly unrewarded ; for the 
Royal Society, in 1809, presented him with the Copley Medal, for his elegant 
and valuable paper on Dividing. On tho 7th of April, 1823, he received 
rile fi'eedom of the Clock Makers* Company ; and in January^ 1830, the 
King of Denmark presented him with a. valuable gold medal, as an acknow- 
ledgment Df his great and important improvements. 
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In hk private character Mr. Trought<Hi m»‘ humane, generous, and 
liberal ; and ever most ready to admuiieter to Hke'wanta of the distressed ; 
and many are now living who owe to hia purse and patronase the respectable 
stations they occupy in sooietyi Had he been less open^hearted» he would 
have accumulated considerable wealth. ^ ^ v 

,His habits were temperiite in the extreme; and although possessed of 
some eccentricities, his great genius was unsullied by the slightest immo- 
rality. When youn^, his amusements were angling and readung; and he 
was particularly partial to poetry, and even produced some originol speci- 
mens. not unworthy of publication. In his latter years, however, be devoted 
himself entirely to severe study and scientific pursuit; and laboured not 
merely in abstract theory, but for the improvement and direct benefit of the 
civilized world. 

Retaining hia faculties to the last, he died on the 12th of June, 1835 ; 
and, according to his request, his remains were deposited in the General 
Cemetery, Kensall Green ; and were followed by many, and deeply regretted 
by all the scientific world. 

KBNRY ROSCOE, ESQ. 

Died on the' 25th March, at Gatoacre, near Liverpool, Henry Roscoe, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, aged thirty-seven, the youngest son o? the late 
William Rosccfe, Esq. His legal talents and attainments were of the 
highest order ; and at the timc> when, by the long and laborious pursuit of 
liis profession, he had forced himself into the success often so diflicuU to 
obtain, he was attacked by the slow but sure disease which terminated his 
valuable existence. Early in his career he published several literary works, 
which were very successmi ; and if bis duty had not called upon him to 
abandon literary pursuits, tlie distinguished reputation of his father, as u 
poet and an elegant scholar, would have been fully sustained by his son. 
The interesting life of his father was one of the latest of Mr. ^scoe's 
literary productions. For the last few years he has been the Judge of the 
Borough Court of Liverpool . — Liverpool Chronicle. 

JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 

‘ This gentleman, for a long series of years the printer and a co-proprietor of 
the Star daily newspaper, London, died on the i4th March, at an advanced 
age. Mr. Mayne was a native of Dumfries, which, place he left however in 
early life for Glasgow, being translated thither along with his father's 
family, who then took up their residence on a property they had acquired at 
the Green-head, in the neighbourhood of that city. Here he passed through 
a regular term of service witli the celebrated Messrs. Foulis. He afterwards 
commenced his career in London, which he long carried on honourably and 
successfully. Mr. Mayne possessed poetical talent of no inconsiderable cast, 
and many of his poems have received high approbation those well 

qualified to appreciate their merit. He was intimately acquainted with 
Burns, who did him the honour of adopting two lines of a song of his, 
Logan Braes,*' into bis own song of “ Logan Water," avowing that he did 
so. Sir Walter Scott, in allusion to Mr. Maync’s poem of tho ** Siller Gun," 
has characterized it as ** surpassing the efforts of Ferguson, and coming 
near th0se of Burns.** His other poems of ^‘Glasgow "--the “ Muflle Drum, 
&c. &c., have long ago received deserved praise ; while among his lyrical 
pieces, **.Logan Braes,** **Mary of Kirkconnell Lea,** and otliers^ will not 
soon Ikil to touch the hearts 

WIWAM GODWIN. 

William Godwin died on the 7th of April, in the Slst year of his age. 

V Mr. Godwin was nd^rly fifty years before the public as a writer, Hia 
celebrated work on Political Justice attracted more attention, perhaps, than 
any publication of the tiuto* Hie author possessed one of the finest vrcfqui- 
sites of a great writer; he addressed himself to hia reader inf an* earnest 
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and impTasftive manner* Whatever may be thought of Mr. Godwin's philo> 
Bophy, it will be universally admitted that he presented it in a most attrac- 
tive fam* Maltbus's celebrated work on population, which first* appeared 
in one octavo, was written for the express purpose of refuting the ideas of 
human perfectibility advocated by Mr. Godwin, by showing that, from the 
tendency of population to increase beyond food, vice was a necessary pju^ 
of Iho economy of the world. All the errors of the book of Malthus may 
he traced, we think, to its controversial origin. 

Mr. CkKlwin attempted most walks of literature, and in several lie 
excelled. As an essayist, his Enquirer ” will always give him a claim to 
a high place. His observations on style, pursued through several essays, 
are peculiarly serviceable to the young. Be also attempt^ tragedy, but we 
believe his only oifort was not successful. 

As a novelist, “ Caleb Williams will always entitle him to the first rank. 
Who ever took up that interesting work without being glued to it till the close ? 

Mr. Godwin, having been a warm admirer of "the French Revolution, 
suffered not a little from the obloquy cast on all who shared hi« views. When 
Sir James Mackintosh delivered his Lincoln s-inn J^ectures, Mr. Godwin 
was one of his hearers ; and wc believe he was not a little surprised to find 
that no small portion of the labours of Sir .fames was devoted to the i*efu- 
tation of the heresies of his former associate. Having entered into business 
as a bookseller, Mr. Godwin wrote a number of works on Education, which 
were published under the name of Baldwih (the disguise being necessary 
from the obloquy to which we have alluded), and obtained very extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Godwin retained bis health and faculties till within a short time of 
his death. He was a successful author of novels when turned of seventy 
years of age. He was rather under the middle size, compactly built, and 
we have always understood was, during his whole life, almost a stranger It) 
disease. The small place under the Government, which he received during 
the Grey administration, was considered a well-deserved reward. 

Mr. Godwin was, we believe, the last of the Revolutionary school of 
writers of any note. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


MarrrVrf.]— At Rdinburgh. Sir James IWax- 
Wallace, tfeut.-Col. of (he 5th lleglment 
of Dragoon Guards, to Laiy Don of Neitrton. 

At Kdlnbiirgh. William Gillespie, Esq. son 
of the late Rldiard Gillespie, Fl^q. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elisabeth Campbell, eldest daugh. 
ter of Sir R. J. B. Honyman, Bart. 

At St. John’s, Hampsread. L. Fyler, Esq. 
Capt. In his Majesty’s 77th Regt. to AmeUS, 
daughter of. the tale Hon. John Byug. 

At Vienna, Chapman Stassfetd Marshall, 
Esq. of London, eldest son of Blr Chapman 
Marshall, Knt., to Josephine Juliana, youngest 
daughter of Matthias Joseph Welcer, Esq. df 
the former eapltal. 

At .Halstead, Kent, John pick Bornaby, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bafrister-at-law, td 
Sarah Jane, youn^st daughter of John Atkins, 
Esq. of the former place. 

Atllrightan. T. W. G. Murdoch, Esq. eon of 
T. W. Murdoch, Esq. of Fortland-place, to 
Isal>ell.i Ann, second daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Lnkln, Eeq. of the War-o^ce. 


Dicd.]-At Winchester, Lady Letitia Knol- 
Ifs, only surviving sister of the late Earl of 
Banbury, in her 70th year. 

At Charlton, the CountesH of .Suffolk. 

At Uonlogne-snr-Mor, Mary Anne, widow of 
the late Colonel Fane, M.P., nephew of the 
Eorl of Westmoreland. 

At Forest Place, Laytonstone, Anne Esther 
Privat, relict of the late David Privot, Esq., in 
her 98Ut year. 

Al Oakhlll, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tiwofi, widow of the Rev. James Tusou. Rector 
of Binegar. ^ 

At Brentford, Mrs. Newton, In her 03d 
year. 

At Jetiher’s Hill, Cheshnnt. STr J^oseph Eh- 
dalle, Knt., in his S^year, many years Silver 
Stick in Waiting to his late Majesty George 
the Third. 

In Queen Square, Bath, the Rev. Fenkstari 
Arundrl Freoiclv M.A., of Perry HIH, Sydjm- 
ham, Kent, Rector of Qdcotmbq and Thorn 
Palbon, Somerset, in ata 7w year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THK gOUNTIKS OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES* SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONoosr. 

Slate ii cominj^ daily more extensively 
into use ; it is employed for paving the 
area in front of the New National Gal- 
lery, and also for churchyard memorials, 
in place of stone. 

A company is about to be formed in 
the city, chieHy among the merchants 
connected with the\\'est Indies, for a 

Colonial Bank.” 

The new council of the College of 
Physicians has been elected — Sir H, 
Halford, president ; Drs. Turner, Hue, 
John Bright, Pair, Macmichaei,Lat]jani, 
Chambers, Watson, Holland, EJliotson, 
Clendinnirig, and Heberden, members. 

The receipts of Christ's Hospital dur* 
ing the last year have been riA,73&A 
10^'. lO/A, and the expenditure has been 
44,522/. tOr. ; leaving a balance in favour 
of the Hospital of 5216/. 8s. lOd. It has 
been determined to allow an addition of 
six boys, and twenty girls to the estab- 
lishment. 

Offence* in /Ae Ale/rcfio/is. — ^Tlic follow- 
ing is the oilicial result of the labours of 
the metropolitan police for the last year; 
— Number of persons taken into custody, 
63.474 ; discharged by the magistrates, 
32,544 ; coiivicied or held to bail, 27,817 ; 
committed for trial, 3113; convicted and 
sentenced, 2237; acquitted, 008; not 
prosecuted, or bills not found, 267* The 
number of drunkards apprehended dur- 
ing the year was 21,704 ; of whom 7523, 
or rather more than one-third, were fe- 
males. 


nttvoN, 

Geohijy of Devon, — At a recent meet- 
ing of the Geological ,^ociety ill Loudon, 
a memoir was read on the ossiferous 
cavein of Yealm Bridge, aliout six miles 
south-east of Plymouth, hy Captain 
Miidge, F.G.S. The cavern is in a mass 
of limestone on the south side of the 
Yealm. It had formerly three entrances, 
situated about twelve feet above the 
level of the /iver ; but portions of only 
the eastern and western chambers re- 
main, the rock having been extensively 
quarried for economical purposes. In a 
part which had not bben disturbed^ 
Captain Mudge noticed five distinct se* 
diinentary deposits, which presented the 
following details : — 


Top-loam^ containing 
bones find pebbles ... 

StilF, whitish clay 

Sand 

lied clay 

Argillaceous sand 


1 2i f«et. 

...2§ ditto, 

. .8 inches. 

...3§ feet. 

...0 to 18 inches. 


Bones have been found only in the 
uppermost bed, but they appear to have 
existed in great abundance, cart-loads of 
them having been burii«A The remains, 
which had been preserved, have liecn 
examined by Mr. Clift and Mr. Owen, 
and ascertained to belong to the ele- 
phant, rhinweros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
bear, hyauja, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rab- 
bit, water-rat, and a bird of considerable 
size. Some of the bones present unde- 
niable evidence of having been gnawed, 
but none of them appear to have been 
water-worn. The remains of the hyssna, 
horse, and ox, are very abundant, while 
those of the elephant and rhinoceros arc 
scai'ce. Tlie pebbles found in the same 
stratum appear to Imve been derived 
from the Hauks of Dartmoor, but they 
differ from those which occur in the 
present bed of the Yealm. In one part 
Captain Mudge observed, that the lime- 
stone was beautifully polished, owing, 
he (^)uceives, to the friction of the ani- 
mals by which the cavern was inhabited. 
There are many other caves in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but the most 
considerable is in Kitley Park, nearly 
on a level with the Yealm. The floor is 
composed of gravel, agreeing with that 
in the lied of the river, and it has been 
ascertained that it dues not contain 
bones. With respect to this difference 
in the contents of the two caverns, Capt. 
Mudge says, are led to conclude 
that they must have been exposed to 
very different conditions. As far as 
regards space, the accommo<lation for 
hysenas in the Kitley cave is much supe- 
rior to that in Yealmbridge cavern ; and 
therefore we may infer, that at the 
period when the hyaenas tenanted the 
latter, they were prevented from enter- 
ing the former, either from its having 
been frequently flooded or permauently 
under water.'* 


IJNCOLNSHIRK. 

Lincoln Mechanics* Instilule, Earl 
Fitzwilliarn has kindly sent, through his 
steward, to Mr. Hitching, several mnst 
valuable fossils, dug out of his Lurd^ip'e 
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extensive coal mines; among them are 
specimens of laige antediluvian trees — 
stupendous leaves-^and some admirable 
pieces of sulphurated coal, which cause 
Ignition by fire-damp. 

Spi^did Jniiquariun Discovery.— -Some 
wotlmen engaged in making excavations 
on the West side of the Castle Dykings, 
have uncovered a part of the West Gate 
of the old Koraim city, “ Lindum.” It 
is a grand massive relic of the stern 
rulers of Britain — an exact fac-simile of 
that finest of Komau remains, Newport 
Arch, save and except that the West 
Gate is surmounted by a great height of 
Koman wall.— The whole is much out of 
perpendicular, and will he likely to fall 
unless some management be exerted in 
uncovering the remaining part of the 
gate. An injunction to desist, lest the 
foundations of the castle wall be endan- 
gered, is talked of; this would be a la- 
mentable interference, as the whole arch 
uncovered, would ho another feature in 
the rich collection of antiquities pos- 
sessed by our city. The quadrangular 
form of the Boman Lindnm on the 
■crotvn of the hill is indubitably proved 
by the present discovery . — Lincoln Mcr* 
curtf, 

SOMKUSBTSinnB. 

The Corporation of the poor at Bristol 
have efifected a saving, in their expendi- 
ture of the last year, as compared with 
that of the preceding, of between 2600/. 
and 3000/. Tbe preceding year exliibited 
an improvement over its predecessor, of 
6000/. ; so that the gross sum saved in 
the two last years amounts to upwards 
of 14,000/. This, too, with a due regard' 
to the deserving. 

6TAVrORl>SHIBB. 

Mr. Crawshay, the gi’eat iron-master 
(who, it is reported, has cleared no less 
than 300,000/. by the recent advance in 
the price of iron), Is 'qgtrking with a 
good deal of vigour the i’eCently-disco- 
vered mine at Wootton.Courtenay, near 
Punster, which affords employment to 
the labouring poor in that neighbour- 
hood. The farmers also are enabled to 
turn the farm-teams to good' account, 
and tlie poor men with their donkeys 
are likewise engaged in hauling the ore 
to hlinehead, whence it Is shipped to 
Wales. Sometimes more than a hun- 
dred cai^iages of various descriptions 
may he observed on the road leading to 
the port. 

SURIIBT. 

Average ^number and price 


of Lambs bought at Wej^hill faiv, from 
the year 1825 to 18.35 inclusive, by G. 
and J. Smallpicce,* of Compton, near 
Guildford, Surrey, handed in to tho 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on Agricultural Distress.^ 

Average Price 


1835 


. 1719 

per Aiilitinl. 

«. d. 

. 2.3 1 

1826 


. Slid 

. 13 9 

1837 


. 1759 

. 18 0 

1828 


, 1365 

. 20 8 

1889 


. 1400 

. 16 9 

1830 


. 2794 

15 10 

18.SI 


2161 

. 21 7 

1833 


1601 

. 17 5 

1833 


. 1363 

. 22 10 

1834 


. 1734 

23 3 

1835 


840 

. 16 0 

Mr. 

YORKSHIH^. 

Hutt has addressed a letter to liis 


constituents at Hull, upon the subject of 
special and ordinary security bonding 
warehouses, in which he states that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will intro, 
ducc lo Parliament, in the course of ihe 
present session, a bill for placing Hull 
on precisely tbe same terms in respect 
to wastage as London and other ports, 
which have erected warehouses of special 
security. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Chair of Logic is vacant in Edin- 
burgh University. Two gentlemen f)f 
considerable eminence, Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr. George Combe, oiler themselves 
to fill it. 

IRFXANO. 

The equestrian statue of King Wil- 
liam, which formerly ornamented Col- 
lege Green, Dublin, has been destroyed 
by some miscreants, who drilled a hole 
in the back ofHbe horse, in which w'as 
placed a quantity of gunpowder, which 
was fire^^by means of a slow match. 
An inquiiy has been instituted, but at 
present no person is in custody, although 
Government has offered a reward of 
100/., and the Corporation 200/. for the 
discovery of tbe offenders. Tho statue 
was erected in the year 1701, on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Bovne, 
by the citizens of Dublin, in grateful 
commemoration of the conduct of King 
'.Villiam III, We understand that the 
Corporation of Dublin have advertised 
for proposals to re-erect tltie statue. It 
is intended that the ceremony shall take 
place cn the 1st of July next, the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Boyne. 
The Lord May6r, the High Sheriff, and 
all the municipal authorities, will attend 
in state, with the city regalia. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Letter XXI I. 

OraUy March 5, 1835. 

On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board the steamer at 
Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me promise to come back to them 
instead of returning to England, as I had once thought of, by way of 
Spain. I had every symptom of a pleasant voyage tluit the sea and sky 
could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, came out to shake 
hands witli me on board the steamer, and so did the frank- hearted 
General Bro — a true and triith-speaking soldier, whom I am proud to 
call my friend ; at parting he presentetl me with some drawings of 
Algerine scenery which liis son had kindly sent me from his portfolio. 

The weather was propitious to us for several hours, and I had a great 
many fellow-passengers to beguile the time with in conversation. At 
intervals I amused myself with reading, and got particularly interested 
in an account of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, who 
sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four years. Mr. Brown, who 
considered the relation as authentic, had transcribed it from Kile’s Re- 
gister of Baltimore, where it appeared in August, 1818, Poor Durnon 
left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1782, and 
went to America, but returning to Europe, fbuiul himself, after succes- 
sive adventures, on board the IJevre, a French brig of fourl ecu guns, 
which sailed to join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon; hut the 
unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast which we were now 
passing, between Algiers and Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hun- 
dred and forty men, one half were drowned and the other half were mas- 
sacred by the Arabs on the coast, with the exception of eighteen, of 
wliom Dumon was one. The natives took them on foot a journey of 
several days into the interior, as far as the residence of their Sheik, 
where they were chained two and two ; and, “ during twenty-eight 
years,” says the adventurer in his narrative, “ I was compelled to sup- 
port night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the weight of 
fetters that made us inseparable. Every morning at four o’clock,” he 
continues, “ we were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, some- 
times at cutting down trees or ploughing the ground. We were hound 
to work until twilight, and we had not any other rest, than to smoke 
during a qutrfter of an hour some tobacco we could pick up in the fields 
by the way. In the morning wheii we were getting out of our prison, 
which was totally dark, and where wc had only a little straw to sleep 
on, we received each of us two rolls — which were black, tough, and very 
often mouldy— and some rotten olives. This was our only meal every 
day. Wc had but once iu the whole year — the day of the circumcision 
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of the children of the tribe — a small piece of meat and a little broth. ‘ If 
any one of us, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, discontinued working 
a few minutes, the chief guardian thrashed him unmercifully : in short, 
BO miserable was our fate, that many of the sufferers killed themselves. 
I remained twenty-eight years in this dreadful situation. My life was 
constantly uniform. I am going to give the recital of the only incident 
which happened to me during the whole of that time. 

“ A marabout (so they call a Turkish monk) who was travelling 
through the country where we lived, gave us in alms about thirty sequins, 
about two hundred francs. Our chief guardian wanted to get his part 
of it. I was the only one who refused giving him anything ; filled with 
indignation on account of my refusal, he treated n^e in the most cruel 
manner. Every day when 1 w'as getting out of the prison he over- 
whelmed me with injuries and blows. Tired of iiiy life, I resolved to 
put an end to it by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I deter- 
mined to kill at the first blow he should give me. The next day when 
I was going to work, he came and struck me — I seized a large stone, I 
threw it against his face, and beat the right eye out of his head. I was 
instantly surrounded by Arabians, who tied me to a mule, and after 
having been thrashed in a dreadful way, I' Was brought before the Sheik. 
T had ha])pily learnt to speak Arabic, and I was able to explain to the 
Sheik the nmtives of my conduct. I made him perceive the cruel pro- 
ceedinus of the guardian towards me. The Sheik, ])enetrated with the 
justice of my remonstrance, condemned him to be hanged. Then ad- 
vancing himself to me, he said, “ Which hand of yours struck your 
enemy? He has infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must suffer 
his punishment, but you also must suffer yours.’’ As f foresaw the 
chastisement 1 was reserved for, I answered that I had thrown the stone 
with rny left hand, in order to save the right. He ordered my left hand 
to he tied to a plank and struck till the skin and flesh was taken off, 
which was executed iimncdiately in the most cruel manner. After f 
had suffered this dread fill toiture without being allowed to dress my 
wound, I was compelled that very day to move round a mill stone, which 
I was condemned to do for a whole year. 

“ The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was alw^ays at war wn'th the other 
tribes, and when he was forced to inarch histroojis against them he took 
along with him a hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to loud and to unload 
the camels, and generally for the most tiresome and painful duty. 

“ I remained twenty eight years among these barbarians, until the 
Bey of Titery, who was tributary to the Dey of Algiers, after some iie- 
gotiatious entered into with the Slieik,hadus conveyed into the country 
under his jurisdiction : we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Tiler}% where we remained about five 
mouths. 

“ The Bey sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum of money 
which was deducted from what he was bound to pay for his annual tri- 
bute. After the bargain was concluded we set out and arrived after a 
j|Ourney of four nights at Algiers, where I remained a slave about six 
l^ars. I was liberated by the glorious expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
p whom I owe my restoration to my country after a period of thirty-four 
years.’* 

Mri Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had seen this man. 
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told me a circumBtance which is not mentioned in his narrative, but 
wliich 9 arrie 8 credibility in its face, namely, that when he returned to 
Christendom, the history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter 
of entire novelty to him. In all his years of slavery he had never heard 
of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. If the story of the Cretan 
philosopher, Epimenedes, taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been 
true, it would have been a prototype of Durnoifs case, only th*tt the phi- 
losophical sleeper had a happier time of absenteeism from the world than 
the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck during the 
dusk, and stood near enough to the main deck to hear a group of soldiers 
talking about the cruelties committed by the Arabs on some unhappy 
Frenchmen who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence be- 
tween the topic on which 1 had been reading, and that upon which they 
were speaking, was more pat than pleasant, and I silently agreed in opinion 
w'ith one of the speakers in the French group, that drowning at sea would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. In the mean- 
time, the wind set in strongly from the west, and I retired to my 
])crth almost as ill from the swelling of the sen as I had been in cross- 
ing from Marseilles. The diairs made voyages across the cabin, chang- 
ing sides like so many vacillating politicians — only th(»Be wooden-headed 
politicians differed from those of the human breed in this respect, that 
ihey always went over to the lower or losing side. On Sunday evening 
the gale increased to a perfect tempest, and by the moaniiigs of some 
female sea-sick passengers, which I could hear in the neighbouring 
berths, being changed into supplications to Heaven, it was evident that 
though there might be little danger there was much fear. I felt no 
particular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain of the steamer 
carnc down to the cabin. He is a tall, thiu man, of a ghastly w’hite 
complexion. How it happened I know not, but so it did liajijien, that 
though I had been on hoard a good many hours I remarked not till now 
the extreme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as he had not 
long ago the misfortune to he run through the stomach in a duel, and 
since that time has been able to digest no other aliment than milk and 
glim, and a little vermicelli. Ignorant both of his customary com- 
plexion and of the cause of it, 1 mistook It# spectral paleness, which 
was heightened by lamp-light, for a symptom of dismay ; and when in 
answer to my question, “ Is there any danger ?” he answered “ Yes,” 1 
concluded thal it could be no small matter that could bleach the cheek 
of an experienced officer. 

“ But what sort of danger ?” I said. What are the symptoms 

“ Why, only that the wind has carried away our two half-sails.'' 

“ And have you any to replace them.^” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Goodness!” I exclaimed, “ English seamen would not have been 
unprovided^or such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, I dare say, 
nettled him. 

“ What then do ypu mean to do?” I asked. “ You will not run us 
on shore among the Arabs ?” 

“ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will depend on cir- 

L 2 
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cumstanceB. If the storm continues I must eitW return to Algic^rs or 
make for Spain.” 

“ And how much coal have you on board 

“ Only as much as will serve for twenty-four hours.” 

“ Why was there not more coal ?’* 

** Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, and it is scarce at 
Algiers. . But as I hear you are a poet, let me tell you, I fear that this 
will be a tragic episode in your history.” 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another oiheer soon after came down for a moment to the cabin. I 
troubled him only with two questions. 

“ Are we on a lee shore ?” 

“ No, the wind is nearly ahead of us.” 

“ Are we near the coast?” 

“ No, considerably out from it.” 

Ah ! then, mcthoiight, we are at least clear of the horrible natives. 
Still 1 had heard from the bloodless lips of the captain what forced me 
to conjecture that we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul’s 
forlorn fortitude to face the catastrophe. True, it will be hideous to be 
sudbeated in the howling waters, and I felt in fancy the first gushing 
of them into my cars and nostrils. But I recollected that by far the 
greater number of persons recovered from drowning have described it as 
not an agonizing death ; and then, though some will miss me, what is the 
loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations and pain, and long hours of 
ennui. Though in a reverie only, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the 
plank. In short, all the cruelties of man toman, and all the horrors of 
life rose up as officious supporters to my courage against the prospect 
of death. But on short reflectiou I said to myself, “ This is not a state 
of mind in which a man should either live or die.” So I struggled for 
better thoughts, and in some degree obtained them. And did I really 
rally and marshal my broken thoughts? you will ask me, under the 
immediate prospect of death. No, I pretend not to having stood that 
awful probation ; I liad the fear, but not the certain prospect of death 
before my eyes. I had still a latent hope that wc should be saved, and 
a suspicion that the CaptaH had exaggerated matters. At one time, no 
doubt, I thought that all was over with us ; the ship, struck by a wave, 
heeled and shook as if she were going to pieces, and a shriek arose from 
one or more of the passengers. Buttlie shock subsided, and from find- 
ing that the ship had not gone down, my hopes began to mount up most 
saucily. Before daylight the sca-swcll was sensibly abated. Our cap- 
tain came down once move to the cabin, and forgetting all offence, if lie 
had been offended, tqld me he considered the crisis of our danger past. 

I disposed myself to sleep, and wh ni I awoke found that we were an- 
chored off Arzew, 

Arzew' is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the ea»t of Oran. 

1 was delighted to go ashore, though tl^e village is small and miserable. 
Here.,]tjfo French have a military station, and a little fortress with two 
hulled men. Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, two of 
whom have set up in the publican line, and supply the military with 
more wine and brandy than does them good. As I was passing one of 
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thesft'cabarets, I observed the French soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon him. The poor 
Numidiaii had been begging from them a morsel of food, and they 
backed him out of the door by offering him wine. I reprimanded the 
French for their inhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the 
starving creature some bread and meat, which he devoured with avidity. 
After his meal I offered him a draught of wine; his manner showed 
that he knew I was not meaning to insult him, but bowing, to*thank me, 
he pointed with his finger up to heaven, as mucli as to say, it is forbidden. 
We stopped here till the following day (Tuesday), when I took a stroll 
of five hours* length in the neighbourhood of the village, in company 
with a French officer of the station, who is an expert botanist. 

Arzew is a roomy liaven, that is still considerably frequented by Eu- 
ropean shipping, as a retreat in winter and autumn. The place was 
called Arsenaria by the Romans. It is described by Shaw as, even in 
his time, a small city ; but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it only 
a few huts and tents, with a corn magazine belonging to the Bey of 
Mascara. The surrounding country is waste and marshy, and, accord- 
ing to Leweson, inhabited only by lions, hyaenas, and jackals. I saw 
no samples of this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of Arzew there 
arc exuberant salt springs and pits, which are supposed to contain as 
much salt as would supply all Barbary ; but in Leweson’s time this 
source of wealth was so much neglected by the natives, and such was 
their ignorance of preparing the article from briny 8\)rings, or of cleans- 
ing it ill its fossil state, that the natives used very little salt, and that 
little was imported from Europe ; it was not used even in preserving 
their cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were unknown. I asked 
my botanical companion whether the natives continue as ignorant of tlic 
art of making and purifying salt as Leweson described tliem. He could 
not be positive on the subject, but said he believed tliat they now manu- 
facture the article, though only to a small extent. 

A little to the cast of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges itself into 
the sea. It is probably the ancient Castenims. It receives several tri* 
butary streams, one of which is the Oucd-el-Hamam, or River of Baths, 
— so called from a warm spring in the neighbourhood. There arc close 
to Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and farther off those of a consi- 
derable town, both of them palpably Roman ruins. 

Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Boiigia or even Bona, 
but still the scene is not destitute of interest. The plains and ravines 
are by no means so marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in 
alluvial earth, which irregular streams bring down from the mountains. 
This gives birth to numberless dwarf palm trees, which, though a humble 
shrub, is not valueless to the Arabs. They find •its root a nourishing 
vegetable, and they weave its leaves into ropes and baskets. Next in 
abundance to the dwarf palm tree there is ii pecular species of Icntisk. 

I culled ^Tao many heads of the w'hite asjihodcl and of the wild aspara- 
gus. The latter eats pleasantly when boiled, and I even prefer it to the 
garden asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish. Lavender and w’orm- 
wood grow in plenty, and every here and there I met with patches of rich 
purjilc jirimroses, and of a species of vetch, which has a blossom as rich 
in colour as the wall-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated imlargc and 
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beautiful beds of nettles. “ Oh, wretched taste !*^ fbur English jflreju- 
dice perhaps will exclaim ; “ is not the nettle a weed if possible more 
vile than even your Scottish thistle ?*• But be not nettled, my friend, 
at my praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I 
have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table-cloth. 
The young and tender nettle is an excellent i)Ot-herb, and the stalks of 
the old nettle are as good as daX for making cloth. I have heard my 
mother sky that she thought ncttle-cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen. 

The only animal curiosities I saw at Arzew were a noble eagle, who 
looked coiitciiiptuously on his spectators, though he was chained by the 
foot; and a couple of caged mountain' cats. If tlierc w^as poetry in the 
eagle’s mien, there was a still more indescribable beauty in the emerald 
eyes of the feline captives, and in the black spots upon their rich and 
fawn-coloured fur. They were each about twice the r-'Jze of a house 
grimalkin. Whilst they were rolling on their backs in rage, and open- 
ing their red mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust in to 
them, I so admired them, that I w'as sorry I durst not insert my hand 
to caress them ; 1 have no doubt they would have caressed my hand in 
return if I had. ‘ 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-el-Kebir, two 
leagues from Oran, where there is a large fortress built of old by the Spa- 
niards, and now surmounted by the tricolor, but at which there is no safe 
anchorage for shipping. I took a boat immediately and conveyed my- 
self, with my baggage, to Oran ; here I could find only a miserable 
lodging, but it is the best to be found. 1 like much the novelty and pic- 
turesqueness of the town; and as I shall meet with the British vice- 
consul, Mr. Dalzell, son of my old friend the Greek Professor of Edin- 
burgh, as well as General Trezel, who is commandant of the place, I 
look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn. 


Letter XXIII. 

Orany March 15, 1835. 

This city, once large and populous, though now inconsiderable and 
inhabited by but a few thousand souls, stands in 35® 50' of north lati- 
tude, and in the third degree of longitude to the w^est of Paris. It is 
built partly on the sea-shore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly 
on two table-lands lying on either side of the ravine. The roadstead 
is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed to the winds, and afllbrd- 
ing no anchorage to ships of considerable burthen. The appearance 
of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets are wider and straight, 
and a paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. The city 
has six gates. It is at present surrc-iuded with what the French call a 
chemise gamie and several redans — ^the chemise is flanked from distance 
to distance magnificent forts, the work of the Spaniards. T1:e climate 
at the ti||e I am writing is delicious ; end, I understand, though not 
advisaUi^r persons with pulmonary complaints, is upon the whole very 
healtlkliil^the mortality is even less than at the town of Algiers, which 
cantmtbe called unwholesome. Here the proportion of the sick among the 
Frehbh is often no more than one to a hundred — it very seldom exceeds 
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five per ceht., and that only in the hot months, \thfcn the soldiers indulge 
themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the upper town into 
two portions, which are connected by a pretty Stone bridge of Spanish 
construction. The stream is perennial, and strong enough to drive 
several mills. A handsomer valley than this you can hardly imagine to 
be enclosed between two parts of a town. Ou each side of the stream 
there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich with fruits and floVers, and 
resounding with song-birds ; and whilst those songs, mixed with the 
tune of the stream, come to the cai , the eye voluptuates, if I may coin a 
word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

I have seldom felt more gay sciisations than when ascending from the 
marine to the upper part of Oran. The mixed reminiscences of Spanish 
and Moorish history which the scene awakens — the mighty castle of 
Santa Cruz, on the summit of Mount Ramnira, IGOO feet above the 
level of tlic sea, on the nearest top of the range of hills that sweep for 
three leagues to Morsel Kehir, at which point there are equally splen- 
did Spanish fortifications, together with the niiiiavcts of several inostjues, 
and the sight of the tricolor oji t^wer and citadel, oblige you to think of 
the past, the present, and tHe future, and make you feel that man is a 
being looking behind and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, after they had 
held it. more than a hundred years, and had spent many millions 
sterling of money in making it impregnable. But an earthquake one 
fatal night buried thousands of the inhabitants tinder the ruins of their 
houses, and though the forts were not irreparaiily shaken, the S])ani«jds 
got tired of the place, and consigned Oran and its province by treaty to 
the Dcy of Algiers. 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I ascended to 
what is called the New Kasha (in contradistinction to an older one that 
is now half in ruins), and paid my respects to the Commandant-General 
Trezel. This new Kasha has handsome ramparts, batteries command- 
ing the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a counterscarp, and the re- 
mains of a covered way. Here are barracks for .500 infantry and 200 
cavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. The 
gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, and is a superb piece of 
architecture. The general and his amiable lady received me very kindly, 
and gave me a general invitation to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still remains strong 
enough to repel any aggression on the town in that direction, and it is ca- 
pable of being repaired so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though 
it was occupied by the French when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is 
deserted at present. I made my way up to it one fine day, but its 
aspect of desolation, its glootiiy stairs and deserted chambers, made me 
thankful that I had some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise I should 
have bceivafraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa Cruz the 
buildings of the town below appear as small as houses of cards. From 
thence the eye is carried over a* wide and wild country to the extremity 
of a salt lake, twenty miles long, wh^re boat is never launched. The 
cause of this desolation is its shallowness ; tlie lake itself, however, is 
an advantage to the country, Itsi shores get dry in summer, and yield 
salt so abundantly, that the article is sold here for seven souerthe hun- 
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dtedweight. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew told me as 
to salt being at present prepared by the natives. 

From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been dis- 
covered, leading from the castle to parts of the plain three miles below, 
III the dismal walls of the forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbour- 
hood hold their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for the 
night. Nor cun they be said to leave the place quite solitary ; but, on 
the contrary, they people it with millions of more company than is de- 
sirable : to be plain and short, we came back to Oran covered over with 
fleas. 1 1 was nut till I had bathed and shifted every garment I had 
worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. 

There are two smaller forts to the west of the town, on the road to 
Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and occupied by the 
French. On the parapet of one of them there is a spike of iron, 
fixed upright in the wall, on which poor wretches in the Moorish times 
used to be empaled. 

On the south-eastern side of the city there arc the remains of fortifi- 
cations and square towers, which at one time made Oran impregnable in 
that direction. It is not so at present ; for little more than a year ago 
the Arabs had nearly penetrated into the to.vn through this quarter. All 
these forts are of Spanish erection, and built of stones, supjiliedby a vast 
quarry in the neighbourhood in which petrifactions of fishes have been 
often found. 

The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table-land, sepa- 
rated from the Moorish part of the town by the ravine and rivulet already 
mentioned. I have seldom seen anything more imposing to the imagi- 
nation than the ruins of churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, 
and streets, and houses, overgrown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, 
which this desolate plain presents. Though there is no pathway through 
this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favourite haunt, not only 
because it ^ves my mind a dreamy picture of the oncc-proud city, on 
whose cornices the h> nena now couches and the adder coils, but because 
it is rich in the native wild flowers of which I am now making a col- 
lection. Soho !” rnethinks you exclaim, “ you are. become a botanist 
No, my friend, a real botanist I despair of ever becoming, for though in 
my boyh^d I went through a course of the science, I find the re-attain- 
ment of it beyond my patience. But T delight in the flowers of the 
field : they have all some charm or other iu my eyes, — with their shapes 
and hues they speak a language of their own to my imagination, and 
when I have admired their beauty I like to consult the dictionary about 
their uses and qualities. 

‘‘ But how do you dispose of the hyicnas and snakes,” you will say, 
that you meet with in this desolate place?” Why, those poor things 
never trouble a man unless he attacks them. I keep as much as pos- 
sible on clear ground, and with a hook on the end of my stick I fish for 
plants. Once only my researches went too deep. 1 saw., in a bed of 
nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, without exaggeration, was as thick 
as the itick of an umbrella : into the grbve I plunged, but it was beyond 
my^'meh, and L returned sucking my burnt nngeri^ 

This neighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild plants as the fields 
about Algiers ; but my residence at the latter place was almost entirely 
during the winter mouths ; whereas the spring is commencing here, and* 
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there ife a blossom on every clod. There are acres of asphodel, with 
bluish-white flowers, that grow sometimes to the height of six feet. The 
Allium sativum, or wild garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour ; 
but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the Liliacties, 
is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large clusters ; nor is it a 
mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but unites a fragrance like that of the 
lily to its rich and golden glossy hue. The Houglossa officinalis, with 
its dark blue flowers, as well as* the Linus ruber, with its red Mies, and 
the hedge convolvulus, which is larger and richer than in Europe, prank 
the ground like a gay carpet ; whilit the Ferrula communis, growing to 
an enormous height, shines vividly with “ sifiht-refreshing green,^* The 
scrpolet, a kind of wild thyme, is here both frequent and fragrant ; and 
so is the Alissum montanum. Of mallow's there are several sorts ; of 
these, the Malva arhorescens is the most medicinal, and the Rolundi- 
floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida alba, with a 
tallish stem and a white flower, and no less the Chrysanthemum majus, 
like a giant camomile, make a ]dcasaiit figure on the road-side. These 
aic but a few of my floral sweethearts; 1 will tire you with naming no 
more of them — saving one only, the darling little Miotis annua. No 
flaunting beauty, it is unobUiisivc, like the violet ; but when examined, 
its blossom is like a spark of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of 
emerald. 

I get one good from these rambles after field-flowers — namely, an ex- 
cellent appetite; and the meat here is infinitely better than that of 
Algiers, both at private tables and the tahle-cVJmte^ which is resorted to 
by the civil and military bachelors who have no household cuisine of 
their own. There, for sixty-five francs a month, I make two meals a 
day — a dejeuner (i la fourchettc and dinner, I have more di&Iies 
presented to me than I can partake of, and small wine ad libitum. 
Although meat, fish, and fowls ere twice as cheap here us at Algiers, I 
suspect our entertainers can make but little profit by their hoarders ; — 
indeed, the landlady told me so the other day. When remaining last 
of the company, I complimented her on her cuisine, and the gastro- 
nomic powers of her guests, I found that I had touched the tenderest 
chord of her heart. “ Alas, Sir,” she said, with a voice of grief, “ if 
they w^ould all cat as you do, like a man of conscience, ofl’ a dish or two, 
we could live by our trade ; but the ravens — the ogres ! — oh ! their 
nmws will be the ruin of us !” — and she wiped her tears with her apron. 
“ I always tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our 
cookery ; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully they devour.” 
And I believed her ; for I had remarked a bluff major bag, for his own 
share, an omelet — the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match— besides re- 
ducing the height of a pyramid of cutlets by half a foot. In short, she 
convinced me that they were frying away the peace of their own souls 
in every sole that they put into the pan ; and that, in lotting for others, 
they were themselves going to pot. 

Apropoff to omelets: I dined off a very nice and savoury one, made 
of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I came to Oran. It was at the table 
of General Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, 
•were all military. *Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and a 
bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all nonsense to talk of the 
Catholic religion being adverse to liberty, and favourable to the divine 
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right of hiiigB : Sot it has dethroned more kih^ and empeihors than ever 
Protestitntism did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied with Repub- 
licatUsm. I was so busy with my ostrich omelet, and he reminded me 
80 much of Daniel O’Connell, that 1 could not even grunt a contra- 
diction. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. One of them told 
me that she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, and that it tasted like very 
good vedl ; she had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, 
and taken a large slice of him, which was very like venison, and more 
savoury than mutton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric woman ? No, I 
assure you ; quite the reverse in all other points of conversation — deli- 
cate and ladylike ; I told her that her mouth was by far too interesting 
to masticate such ibod. 

1 have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity of 
knowing all the officers of the higher grade here, and their acquaintance 
is well worth forming. I have met with Englishmen who, not so much 
from prejudice as sheer ignorance, set down French officers universally 
as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. Jf you entertained that 
stupid opinion, the conversation of the superior officers in this Regency 
would disabuse you of it. Among an eq^ial number of men, you will 
nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. They may 
be the elite^ for aught that I know, of the French army ; for the 
strongest minds wotild naturally be the first to court employment in the 
African enterprize ; but still the officers here cannot be materially dif- 
ferent from those at home, and they are anything but illiterate, if you 
come to the reading that gives men useful knowledge. They have not 
classical acquirements, and, in my opinion, are no wwse for the want of 
them. I like classical literature among the infinitesimal pait of man- 
kind, wdio can reap and really enjoy it ; but of all human hogs, save 
me from the college hedgehog who bristles with quotations from Horace. 
The French gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine Regency have 
generally raised my respect for the national character, lii various de- 
grees, their spirits are active and ingenious : some of them, like my 
friend Lagondie (Trezcl’s aide-de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian 
literature and history ; another is a botanist ; some are chemists and 
zoologists ; and drawing is a common accomplishment — General Bro’s 
son, tor instance, is a promising artist*. 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelligent of them, I 
have found that, in order to win their good opinion, and to elicit free 
information from them, you must never lose sight of their national cha- 
racter. The revolution itself has not done away witli either their po- 
liteness or their punctiliousness ; and their politeness, whether the 
shadow or the substance of benevolence, must be reciprocated with an 
attention which an Englishman is apt to neglect. If you meet an 
Englishman in mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your liand to 
your hat, he will conclude that you are cither ihad, ot that^vou mean to 
beg charity from him ; but if you meet a Frenchman, thougti an utter 
Btranger* he will give and expect the i^ame token of courtesy. In like 
m^^er (Speaking in ^neral terms), -a Frenchman^ even on the sore 
fe^ibject of politics^ will be coutteous^ and continue to be so, if you return 
iSs courted; but Kfe expects it, itnd will turn short upon you if he 


* Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last campaigu. 
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misses it*. Not that 1 mean you should evet drop that fiertk Anglaise^ for 
which the French, in their hearts, respect us, biit you should make it 
purely defensive, and show that it comes from the warmth of the heart, 
not the heat of the temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant and amusing 
instruction from llm accomplished military men of France, who have seen 
much of the ^vorld and can tell you mueJi abouj d. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the best Freflclimen 
rec]\iires a certain degree of management, and what I like about my fa- 
vourite Lagondie is, that in talking with him I need no management at all. 
He is half an Englishman — his father, a Bourbonist exile, having mar- 
ried in England the daughter of an English nobleman. He calls on me 
every day, and I always expect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young 
as he is, he has a strongly reflecting mind, a good deal of reading, and 
a remarkable memory; his sedate temper, and his mixed birth have 
divested him of all national prejudices. 

A few days ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I accompanied him 
and his staff at the head of hia brigade, in an excursion into the interior. 
Wc met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we 
saw none of the natives. Foi» miles after you leave Oran the chain of 
lulls that run from the south to the sea are bare and stony, and the 
plain itself is totally uncultivated, but it abounds in asphodel, so tall 
that I could pluck its tops as 1 rode ; and there were here and there most 
beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. Wc caught a glimpse of 
a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels; happily 
it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trumpets of 
llie cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with that 
din of drums which generally overpowers French military music. The 
echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange eftect to the notes of the 
Avar-horn. Not a tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel was to be seen ; every 
living thing seemed to have fled from before the French, except a ma- 
jestic eagle, who liovered over the troops, and you would have thought 
exulted in hearing the military band. What a glorious fellow he was ! 

1 see him yet in my mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, 
then dropping plump down till his shadow Avas pictured on the sunny 
ground ; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders ; anon he would Avhccl 
ill eliptic "circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide 
Avings. Now I said to myself, can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle 
hovering over their trumpets Avithout certain reminiscences? and I was 
not mistaken ; looking round, I saAV more than ordinary expression in 
all their Gallic faces ; it was grave, and not gay expression ; but it was, 
to my imagination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer at 
whose side I Avfas riding, “ Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look 
ut that bird with peculiar admiration,” “Pawca he replied, 

“ this is no place lor making remarks, but you are perfectly right that 
the eagle is^producing a sensation ?” In spite of his caution I kejit 
behind, and observed to an elderly sergeant of cavalry, “That is a noble 
bird up there.” “ he answered emphatically, “ l^aiglevaut mieux 

tfae le coq.” 

At the end of three leagues we came to a large cistern, from which 
we drew water for ourselves and our horses^ and halted for half on hour 
to take a dejefmeri for which some French suttlcrs, who had got there 
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before us, sold us ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few 
miserable cows beside the cistern ; Captain Lagondie asked him, in 
Arabic, what had become of the tribe who usually dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood ? The herd-boy told him that they had all gone off towards the 
desert, except the people of his father’s tent. This was a lie, for it was 
known that they were only skulking out of the way of the French. “The 
more shame to you Frenchmen,” I said to Lagondie. 

On my return to Oran the same day 1 was struck, though not for the 
first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that prevails among the 
French commoi) soldiers. It so far exceeds anything to 1)C seen among 
our own men, that I could not help saying to a group of officers with 
whom I dined at the table-d^ hotey that, abominating as I do flogging 
with all my soul, I doubted if it would not be charity to the men them- 
selves to restrain them from drunkenness by that means. “No, Sir,” 
said an experienced officer, “ it would never do to retmn to the system 
of the lash ; all France would revolt at it, and no man would dare to 
propose it; and as for drunkenness, if there was^any danger threatening 
France, the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, and of 
themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope he is right, and I am 
disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself always seen F rciicli 
soldiers become temperate in a crisis of common danger. Be that as it 
may, there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety among the 
Gallic warriors of Africa. 1 have heard of one of them being brought 
to a court-martial for the crime of being drunk iviihout leave ; but, to 
judge by appearances, such permission is not difficult to be obtained. 

On my way home the same evening, 1 passed two figures, wdio w'ould 
have made as good a comic subject for the sculptor lliom ns that of 
Tara O’Shanter and Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, 
not conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short Horace-like 
gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and laughing with a short face 
that was an epigram of tipsy felicity ; the other was a huge Ilerculcaii 
dragoon, with a sword at his side tliat would slice an ox, and he was in 
the melting mood— blubbering like a whipped child, and piteously mut- 
tering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down on his ferocious 
whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a personage still more 
consequential than the eagle, namely, the king of tlic quadruped creation. 

I had not the honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last 
royal progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his voice at 
a distance. This was yesterday evening, whilst I was strolling alone 
about a quatter of a mile from the walls of Oran ; there was no mistaking 
the lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in d menagerie! 
At first the sound conspired with tlic savage grandeur of the scene, and 
the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic plea- 
sure. .“Xome,” thought I, “ this is pleasantly romantic, that I have heard 
the Lybian lion roar in his native freedom;” and as his voice, though 
I could not he sure from what quarter it came, betokened* him to be far 
off, I stood enjoying my thoughts for a minute as quietly as if 1 had 
been reading Longinus. But, rapt as I was in the sublime, it occurred 
to me that how distant, soever his majesty might be, it would be ])ctter fiyr 
me to get into town, than run the millionth part of a chance of being 
ushered by surprise into the royal presence : so I turned townwards. 
Presently I came up with two little French soldiers, who were resting 
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on J;he road-side with their muskets beside them. “ Gentlemen,” I said, 
“ have yo,ii heard that lion’s roar ? ” “ Oh yes,” they answered, as if 
they had divined niy thoughts ; “ heard it ! Lord bless you, and he is very 
near us. You must not think of going alone into town. We were on our 
way to the block-house,” (which I knew was a lie, for the little rascals 
had passed me before they rested, and were evidently trudging towards 
Oran ;) “ but for the sake of seeing you safe into lown, we will accom- 
pany you as far as the gate.” “Thank you,” I replied; “ but f appre- 
hend no danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much trouble.” 
“Pooh! trouble, Sir, don’t mention that; we must go with you.” In 
short, they were staunch hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up ; so it was in vain for me to decline their protection. They 
loaded, or pretended to load, their muskets witli ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, to be sure, the lion 
would have cared for us all three I In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my brave protectors threw 
significant looks. “Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc out of my pocket, 
“ I would give you this bit of acknowledgment for your intrepid convoy, 
but I must not; for you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy 
is sold for ten sous a quart,) Which will fill you drunk, and throw you 
into a fever.” They looked very glum : “But if you will treat yourself 
to wine with it, it is at your service.” “ He bien donc^^* they responded ; 
“ du vhi, du vin” We entered the cabaret, and I give you my word that 
the landlord brought them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, 
brewed, I believe, from the native grape, for tenpence. Of course what 
vintage can be expected at twopence a bottle ? but I tasted it, and really 
this boisson, wholly unlike tlie alum and logwood-dye liquor sold for 
wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, and I warrant you rny defenders got 
as brave as lions before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was in indignation 
at some destructive radical natives who were pursuing him, for he was 
killed a few miles from Oran that same evening; he had killed one 
camel for his breakfast in the morning, and J have no doubt if he had 
met with me would have dined oft’ another. A liighland laird once said 
when he heaid it read to him that Job had six thousand camels, “ Och ! 
he had too much to do with the Camels, you will see that Shob will come 
to no good.” I alike manner the lion paid dear for his meal on iny name- 
sake ; the owner went out with some good marksmen, and next morning 
Isaw the royal c(upsciii the possession of General Trezel, who had bought 
it, skin mid all, for forty francs. Provoking this ! had it been offered to 
me I would have given one hundred for it. The body measured seven 
English feet without the tail* All the savants in natural history have 
agreed that it could not be more than three years old, being lanky, and 
as maneless as a lioness, though if he had lived he would have grown a 
swinging fellow. His tongue was ate at General TrezePs tabic, and 
tasted, I am ^old, like that of an ox. • 

It was curio\is to contrast the youthfulness of this creature with the 
terror he liad spread ; the cvcning*that his roar was heard, travellers were 
seen coming back to tpwn on the roads in all directions, and the hyaenas 
and jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their vespers 
that night, and were as muni as death the two following evenings. 

I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. • I met 
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him the other morning, and he apologised for not having retained my 
call the day before. “ I was obliged,’* he said, to be presept at the 
death of a jackal.” 

** Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” 

Sport!” said he; “ why I was there to give him religions conso- 
lation.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yw, indeed l—and I assure you he died a very penitent Christian, 
though he had led a most dissolute life.” 

“ Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime?” 

“He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the 
brecches-pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brainly.” 

“ What the devil ! jackals with breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, 
and dying like penitent Christians ! You don't seriously mean, inio 
Padre, that you gave religious consolation to a beast ?” 

” Ha, ha ! — hee, hee !” quoth the Padre. “ Don’t you know that all 
the soldiers of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals?” 

Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one — not a biped, 
human brute, but a quadruped. An Arab came to my lodgings, offer- 
ing the poor little puppy for sale : it licked my hand, us if it sought 
protection; and the touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a plovful 
creature, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, and a con- 
stantly wagging tail. I delight in my protegtl ; and have the comfort- 
able assurance that, whatever his faults may be through life, he will 
never disgrace himself by being addicted to brandy. 

Letter XXIV. 

Orttrt, April 12, 1835. 

The people of Oran are sadly off for public amusements. There is 
not an earthquake above twice in a century: they have no theatre, 
and very few balls ; but in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about 
once a month a military execution. You must not think me un- 
feeling for liaving spoken with levity of the last that occurred ; the 
sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishoj), and at his 
death he played the craven. Another punishment, however, has 
taken place, which has left on ray mind a very different impression; 
the criminal was a deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hos- 
pitality consisted in pinioning him with ropes and bringing him back to 
the garrison for the usual reward of thirty francs that is given to the 
natives for such services. I am aware that the French cannot help 
punishing desertion, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
example they can hold out ; yet, at the same time one’s compassion is 
not so much shut against a deserter as an assassin, and I pitied this poor 
creature when I heard of his doom His case haunted me so much, that 
I consulted Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to Ge- 
neral Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told him that I had 
drawn up an appeal to his mercy for the poor man. “ It will he worse 
than useless,” said Lagondie, “you will only add unfairly to the distress 
wh.ic)i the General has suffered from signing the death warrant. Yester- 
d^ evening he wua for feour^ in a state of melancholy agitation, revolv- 
ing the question whether it was poasible to save the culprit ; the veins 
of his temples were swollen with anxiety, hut as there was conspiracy 
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confined with desertion in this case, he was compelled to decide that 
tliCTO could be no pardon.” 

Of course I suppressed rny petition ; but the impen hng execution so 
engrossed niy thoughts that, at the risk of your blaming my curiosity, 
I will own to you 1 resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, 
with Lagondie to meet liim at the square near the Kasbah, at half-past 
one next day, and to go out with him to the tragic spectacle, which was 
to take place at two o’clock, half a mile from town. All that evening 
and the next morning I felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke 
in the middle of the night, I thought to myself. What arc now the sensa- 
tions of the deserter ? and again, after my morning’s sleep, I put the 
same question. I rose early as usual, took cottec, rode out, returned to 
read, and tried to write and study ; but neither by coffee, nor riding, nor 
reading, could I get rid of my thoughts about the deserter; and ever and 
anon 1 was pulling out iny watch to count the hours he had to live. At 
the time appointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set out on foot to 
the spot of this real tragedy. Troops of cavalry came down from the 
Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had been a military 
triumph, and a regiment of infantry inarched beside us out of the city 
gate. Wii passed the prison where the victim was confined, and Lagondie 
])()inted out to me the grated window of his apartment, through whicli 
he was listening to the last music that he was ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. 
Wc took our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, whilst the troops, one 
thousand in number, formed three-fourths of a square on the plain be- 
neath. At last, from the prison-gate came forth a company — their 
drums muffled with crape — and the victim in the centre on foot, followed 
by the horse and cart that were to carry back his dead body. He w'us 
cpiite unchained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow 
inarch, hut w e saw him w^aive his hand to the drummers, and understood 
that it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, w hilst 
1 flare say more hearts than my own quickened their pul.-ation. When 
they halted on the fatal stop, the conunanding officer pulled out a paper, 
which was^the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and stern 
voice. Every syllable that ho uttered was audible, though we stood at 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the suflerer look his station with 
his back to the lime-rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who ^vere to be 
his executioners, in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and 
his step was manly, as T remarked it to have been all the way down 
from the prison. He threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and I 
could see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of 
his life’s extinction. He then made his last speech, with a voice that 
was certainly not so audible as that of his sentence had been ; hut coii- 
sideriiig his situation it was very firm, and its plaintiveness — Oh, talk 
not of Siddons’s tones ! — was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
1 ever heard from human li])s. i cannot pretend that he said in so 
many, or rfttlier in so few words, what follows ; hut though I may give 
more point to the substance of his speech, the following was its suli- 
stantial meaning : — 

• « Comrades, whatViy sentence of d^ath baa told you is all true, ex- 
cept that it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator jn this late de- 
sertion — for I seduced nobody into it ; on the contrary, I was persuaded 
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into it by others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense desirp 
to see n>y father’s family in Italy ; and now my heart’s blood is to be 
shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my 
heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my 
brain could not forget them ! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your 
duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and, with 
steady hands and an erect air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief round 
his eyes. Eleven musket-shots immediately laid him low, though he 
jumped up before he fell when the balls pierced him ; the twelfth sol- 
dier going up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head. 
You will not wonder that my tears at this crisis blinded me — when I 
dried them I could not see the victim. 1 said to Lagondie, “ Where is 
he?” “ Ijook there,” he answered, pointing with his finger; “don't 
you see a red stripe on the ground?” And sure enougli 1 saw it ; his 
red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and his bleeding head and 
body made the other. All the troops then defiled around him. We 
came down to the spot, but before we reached it the body had been re- 
moved in a cart, and nothing remained but some blood and brains and a 
portion of his skull. I returned to my lodgings scarcely able to persuade 
myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, God ! that man, who cannot put 
life into a fly, can have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 

1 spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we were all in a con- 
genial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful state. “ Well,” I said, 
after we had been talking about the execution, “ I have been wofully 
struck by this scene, but I think not so utterly horrified as I once was in 
seeing a soldier in England receive part of his punisliment, which was 
three hundred lashes.” “ Ah, but,” said General Trczcl, “ if the de- 
serter to-day had been offered flogging instead of death, he would have 
gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” 

Letter XXV. 

Oran^ May 4, 1835. 

I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. I have slept 
under an Arab tent, and I have spent some days in a town where every 
thing is pure Africanism ; where the sound of a Sabbath bell is un- 
heard ; and where you could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your 
pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner. 

I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every day to hear 
that Abd-el-Kader had returned to his capital ; for to be at Mascara 
without seeing that prince, is like being at Rome without seeing the 
pope. It has been my misfortune, however, to have missed a sight of 
the Mascaran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of his southern 
tribes to subordination. Abd-cl-Kader is on a small scale the Tippoo 
Saib of Northern Africa; like his father, he is a Marahoot of renowned 
sanctity.* After the French took Oran, he made considcj’able resist- 

Abd-el-Kader, 1 fear I must call him theichiefof Mascara, is a young man about 
thirty, but with a physiogiiumy that denotes a greater age. They say that lus looks 
are expressive, his manners easy and distinguished, and his voice musical ; he 
is reserved in speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he addresses ; 
his hands, which are very handsome, are constantly employed with a rosary, but ho 
wears neither ring nor jewellery. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or take 
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*i«{mce ^ them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed to retain 
his principality — he has a Consul at Oran, and the French have a similar 
minister at Mascara. His treaty with the French is differently, inter- 
preted by him and them — he considers himself an independent sovereign 
— they regard him an on^hUto~bc tributary ; but for the present, 

they only talk to him about a tribute without exacting it, and they even 
assist him with arms and powder to subdue his refractory subjects, so 
that there is a peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mascara. How 
long this truce may last is so very doubtful, that I resolved to set out 
to the interior without waiting for the news of the prince’s return to his 
capital. According to the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran 
Divan, that Heaven had been very propitious to him, inasmuch as he 
had captured 7000 beeves from his enemies, and had it in his pov^er 
to send them a hundred human heads, which in compliance with the 
Divine will he had ordered to he chopped off, and desired to be paraded 
on spear-tops through the streets of Mascara. T missed seeing this 
procession only by eight days. The French Consul told me that he 
could have touched many of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, 
the spot from which \vc were looking. I may be culpable in regretting 
that I did not see this spcct4cle ; hut supposing I had seen and enjoyed 
it, it would have made no difference to the heads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran Consul here, a 
jolly-looking Moor, who si^^ so many hours a day with his crossed-bar 
legs in his office at Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and 
a couple of armed Arabs to accompany me ; and a Moorish officer in 
the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave horsemen, insisting 


snuff. His mind is cultivated, for he was educated with particular care byliis father, 
who Avas reputed for learning and sanctity; he dictates with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quotations from the Koran to support his 
arguments; in his corre.spoiidence he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dres» is .'ihvays simple, 
consisting of a blue bonriioiis trimmed with green. When on horsebai'k he wears 
large red Morocco boots stitched with gold; he is looked up to with religious, as well 
as military respect, and the people kneel at his approach ; ho was never seen to smile 
even in the plenitude of his power, and I should think his late defeats have not in- 
creased his facetiousness. Altogether, there are few living men better fitted to be 
a hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some half a 
million of subjects, more or less subdued, he is now a fugitive in all the majesty of 
misfortune. Tlie French officers who were deputed to visit him after peace liad been 
signed, describe tlieir reception in his camp as gracious and hospitable. Atent con- 
tiguous to his own Avas allotted to them, and all the necessaries and luxuries that the 
country could afford were lavished ; his care of their persons went ev'en beyond their 
wishes. An Arab approaching too near to them had his head immediately struck off 
with a yatagan ; when they expressed surprise at this severity, they were told that 
Abd-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing himself among the French to commit 
murder, had ordered twenty trustAvorthy men to Avatch over the safety of the 
strangers, and that this execution Avas merely a Avarning to the people not to be too 
curious. The French were received into his camp with military music, and the fire 
of muskets. « l^ext day they accompanied the Frince into Mascara ; the tents Avere 
rapidly struck and placed on the backii of camels, the baggage led the march, a band 
of music followed, and next came his Highness with a kind of gladiators, armed 
with bucklers, on his rigfit and left, Avho made a show of fighting by way of amus- 
hig him. Horsemen nobly mounted, and richly clad, rode on the flanks and regu- 
lated the movements of the column ; in this order they entered Mascara. The 
whole of Abd-el-Kader's field artillery amounted to tAVo pieces, which, in.a trial at 
marking, were very indifferently served by the native canuoniers. 
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tlmt I should pay them only a stated and small gratuity, for here, as, 
elsewhere, he said servants are spoilt if you overpay them. I hirCo, 
alsQ, a strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was a small 
keg of wine, and a larger one of water, as the water of the African 
streams that we were to meet with is turbid and unwholesome. More- 
over, I was happy to anticipate, as companions of my journc}^, three 
Frenchmen, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine Hotel. I ought to men- 
tion, with* gratitude, that 1 had an offer from tlic Polish exiles at Oran, 
who, to the number of hjity, arc quartered here; and though not railed 
on for military service, are allowed — the common men a franc a day, 
the olliccrs nioro, on which they cun live in barracks that are given 
tliorn, very comfortably, the price of meat being but 2d, a pound. My 
friciKls, the brave Sarnnitians, deputed one of their number to tell me 
that though they had not horses they had muskets and cartridges, and 
legs that would not fear a march of forty miles a day for I ’.any days con- 
secutively, and that they would gladly turn out to a mau to guard me 
into the interior; they had even arranged to get the loan of tents from 
the Kasbah. I need not tell von how much my heart, wliich has Poland 
next to England nearest its core, was touched by this mark of their 
regard ; but it occurred to me that I ought to decline it. My Polish 
friends arc powerful bovs, but it would have been cruel to exact their 
keeping up on a journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance 
of a numerous and armed pilgrimage might alarm the natives ; and in 
case ol any misunderstanding, there might l^e awkward consequences. 

I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the shape of an 
escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still the i)rcsencc of French 
companions in tlic journey was important to me, and it is better to travel 
over this part of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in a 
smaller number. The natives arc not dangerous, as tribes or as a 
general population ; but there are vagabond cut-throats among them, 
attached to no tribe or encampment, who go generally in couples, at 
most never more than three ; and the.se, if they fall in with a very few 
travellers in a body will be apt to beset them ; hut 'meeting a larger 
group, they will reconnoitre, count muskets, and come to the conclusion 
that it would be a pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return 
from Mascara wc met with three persons who crossed us and rccrossed 
us, and had a suspicious appearance of belonging to this description 
of travellers. We were nine in number, and there was among us a 
French dragoon sergeant bearing dispatches from the F rench Consul at 
Mascara to Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose sabre would have 
been a inalcli for three yatagans. By his advice we tried to keep as 
near to them as we could without deviating from onr main course, in 
order to show that we had no dread of them. My horse indeed, by far 
the fleetest of the party, was so strongly convinced of the policy of 
showing no fear, that if J had not curbed him and kept him by the side 
of our French dragoon, he would have very soon brought me up to the 
three vagrants. I’licy disappeared ere long. I have my doubts whether 
|hey were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

I have finished my journey in safety, but 1 shall never forget the 
night of anxiety which 1 spent at Oran before setting out. At ten 
in the evening, the three French gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at tlie 
hotel, told me tliat they wquld not go to-morrow to Mascara. It would. 
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l^e irAadness, tlicy said ; s('veral murders had been committed that very 
^ay l)y the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, and the road was haunted by 
aj5&=asb*iiis. An im})artiul person testified that he had seen two of the 
sufferers brought, mortally wounded, into the liosjutal. The very Arabs 
I had hired came in to signify that without an immense deal more money 
than I had bargained for, they could not venture their lives in escorting 
me. One of my French fellow-lodgers paid iT an Arab whom he had 
hired ; and the last words that he said to me, as I retired to n?}' chamber 
vowing tliat if the road were lined with inurdercis I should set out for 
Mascara, were — “ Well, lake your '•oiirse, hut 1 am not so fund of getting 
my throat cut.” 

In my life I was never more ^e^ed. Here, melhonglit, is all my 
trouble in coming to Algiers thrown away. To Jiavc seen the lialf- 
Frencinfied Africans is nothing ; I want to see the iiiibophisticated 
natives in tent and town. Mascara, and the country hctwccMi, were 
but yesterday within my reach, but they arc now bcxoiid it. 1 must be 
in Europe by a ccr^tain lime - I must nlurrr rc-infecta, and with my 
finger ill my mouth ; sMeath, I am epited at my star s 1 And yet, let me 
think — a yalagan poked into my stomach would be indigestible diet. 
To 1)0 murderedj ah ! it wr^uhl Ljc vtiy unpleasant; hut, liy all that is 
tantali/ing, I will Ire muiilcred sooner than give up going to Mascara. 
During the night 1 rather dreamt than slept now^ and then ; bnt rose by 
daylight, spitefully resolved to gel into the interior. I knocked up my 
worthy Lagondie, at Iris quarters in tire Kasbalr. lie calmed my fever 
1)} most w clcomcly assuring me that the number of murders outside tlic 
gales had bOcn greatly cxaggciated, and that they would deter no man 
brri a coward from the journey. “ Jiui you know ilr. Busnacli, the niosd 
inlluential Jew in the Uegeney, be understands Arabic ; be mcdiiited 
between the French and the Arab tribes, and was tlie chief means of 
bringing about jreacc. Let us call on him.” Wc did so; and consulted 
Irlin. This Mr. Busnaclr was, like bis father before him, a jrartner of 
the house of Bacri and Co., once the most opulent mcicliants ol Northern 
AlVica. They had a cairital amounting to millions sterling, but in a 
transaction with the French Repuhlie they suffered severely, from a largo 
debt being unjustly withheld iVoni them. The present Busnacli is a 
man universally r-espected, and is a member of the Legion of Honour. 
When I saw him first, his appearance reminded me strongly of that of 
the laic statesman Windham. I ihoiiglit Iniiv haughty, even to an air 
of misanthropy ; but still there was sometbing of strong character 
which 1 liked in his mien and manner. This was the second lime I had 
ever sjroken to him, and you may guess that I was agreeably surprised 
when he said, “ Mr. Campbell, be under no uneasiness ; the murders that 
have been committed are no real iudieatiou of danger in travelling to Mas- 
cara. J will explain ibis to the Aral»s and Zouaves, who ungbl to attend 
you. 1 willmyself accompany you half way to Mascara, introduce you to the 
patriarch (^f a tribe, and sec you set oiT in safety next morning.” 
tJiat, he Anmediately ordercrl his horse to be saddled. The Arabs joined 
Its ; I believe he said sumethiilg to them in Arabic, about jiei’sons who 
break burgaiirs desfrving to be bastinadoed or flayed alive. 1 could not 
gather exactly wliat it was ; but it must have been something very pleasant, 
for it made them all in the best possible good humour to proceed on the 
journey. I shook liands with Lagondie, leaving him my gold watch and 
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money, all but some five-franc pieces, to keep till my return. we 
sallied out of the gate, I could hardly believe iii my own good fortunefT 
“ Mr. Busnach,” I said, “ you lay me under an overwhelming debt of 
gratitude y' and do you wonder that I felt most sincerely when I said 
so. Here was a proud man, in every sense of the word a gentleman — to 
whom I could have no more offered a remuneration, without insulting 
him. than if Mr. Windham had come alive again — taking the trouble 
to ride forty miles under an African sun, which is now becoming very 
hot, and who must measure back the same journey to-morrow morning, 
ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, all out of gratuitous kind- 
ness to your humble servant ! 

To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in life which we 
eagerly desire and obtain wnth difficulty, to be more pleasant in prospect 
than when attained. The country is monotonously wild — not naturally 
sterile, I believe; for excepting the tracks formed hy the beasts of 
travellers — which are the only roads — and some rocky sjiots on the hills, 
there is no ground that is absolutely bare or sandy ; and on the plain 
there was now a strong natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse 
grass, and wild thistles or artichokes, tlie tops of which contain a heart 
which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the eye is very soon sated 
with this houseless wilderness. Some twelve miles from Oran we passed 
the spot where, a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting 
between the French and the natives. The French soldiers, though an 
overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst. Their 
store of water was exhausted— the breath of the Simoom set in — the 
cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the ground were 
able to respire, hut the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping for 
br^th. A captain of dragoons who was in the scene, told me that 
there was more than one instance of the infantry soldier, driven to mad- 
ness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, 
and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry officer 
alone gave way to despair ; and though it is probable that he was, in 
those circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a man in the 
delirium of a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive 
the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket ; he said to his 
men, “ I have led you into battle with courage, and I have always been 
a kind officer to you — the horror of my sufferings is now insupportable; 
let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and here 
are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man would comply with Itis 
request; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell down and expired. 

The sameness of our journey was relieved only by the sight, though 
far between, of Arab encampments, with majestic camels kneeling 
before them in rows of from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several 
gazelles, and parted from us for a nJlc at a time to pv^rsue them ; but, 
to my great satisfaction, they returned without being the death of one of 
them. At twilight we reached a dusera, the patriarch of which was 
known to Mr. Busnach. With Oriental etiquette, we halted at a respect- 
ful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a conference. A mes- 
seng^.came out. Our request for hospitality was c(tmplied with ; and 
we entered the principal tent amidst the barking of innumerable dogs, 
who, 1 thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. The 
women ahhut the tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered 
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camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a 
cloth screen, but not so as to divide its tenants either by sex or species ; 
for though I heard female voices and squalling infants in the adjoining 
compartment, we had men, women, and cattle in the one where we 
supped and reposed. A wood-fire w^as lighted under the tent, the smoke 
of which would have choked us, but that it found vent under hirge open 
spaces beneath the tent-curtains, which only here and there are pinned 
down to the ground. We had for supper eggs, milk, and couscousou. 
The fashion is variable here as elsewhere. There was a time wdien an 
Arab would have stabbed you for the insult of offering liim money for 
his hospitality; but I was told at Oran that it is now much better to 
give him silver than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my 
venerable host, I put some money into his hand, and he received it 
civilly. We slept on the hare ground, with our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Busnach, and proceeded, with my 
Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached before sunset. I had an intro- 
ductory letter to the French consul, whose house could be my only 
refuge, as there is not a single inn in Mascara. The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mascara, and you 
begin to see symptoms of settled habitation in approaching the town. 
For a radius of two miles about it there are corn-fields, gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards ; but both the horticulture and agriculture seemed 
to me to be wretched, though the grain -was a little better bladed than 
on some patches of the desert farther off, where there is now and then a 
miserable barley-field, enclosed with dry ihorn-bushcs piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of oranges, but 
missed the date-trees wliicli I had expected to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only tw'o considerable rivers, — 
the Sig'g and the Oued-cl-llamman, — if rivers can be called considerable 
w liich, except when they ^re swollen by rain, can he forded on horse- 
back. It gives one a dismal conception of barbarife)n to find those 
streams unfurnished with cither a bridge or a ferry-boat. 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same jour- 
ney. We passed some Arabs who were silting naked on the ground, 
wdth their habiliments spread out beside them. “ What does this mean 
I inquired. I was told that their garments were purposely spread upon 
ants’ hillocks ; and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which 
they find on the clothes, retire from them well satisfied into their nests. 
How instructive it is to sec the world ! 

The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by birth ; but being a 
Christian, he joined tlie French when they invaded Egypt, and has risen to 
be a captain in their service. He complained to me of the dismal dulness 
of his situation, as he has no companion but the French sergeant of dra- 
goons already mentioned, who convoyed me back to Oran. My visit, he 
said, was g God-send to him, and he implored rnc to stop for a wxek — a 
request with which I could not goniply. 

Mascara is to bje seen out and out in a few hours. It is about half 
^as big as Algiers, eijcircled by a wall fifty feet high, without any ditch, 
but having some flanking towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, 
seldom more than a story high. Abd-el-Kader s palace has a quadran- 
gular court, and a fountain in the middle of it, and consists of buildings 
that I think would let in London for about 100/. n-year, not counting 
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taxes. I went to see liis powder-manufactory, which consists of a 
rollers and mortars — a miserable concern. The market-place is i)kasHnt 
and airy, and gnpj)licd with abundance of fruit, butter, and wool. I 
remarkctl the simplicity of manners in the weights being pieces of stone. 
Nevertheless, there arc some shops dllcd with European articles. I visit- 
ed a tannery that displayed some beautiful })rcp}ired leather ; and 1 saw 
weavers wjth the regular looms making line white woollen cloth. What 
most surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop : his articles wore splendid. 
I ])iiccd one of them, hut it was so costly, that I could not pm chase if. 

The consul walked with me over the villa and garden grounds of Ahd- 
el-Kadcr, about a mile out of town ; there are viiie-trcllices, ovauge- 
groves, and even chiosques, but the whole appearance is jjoor in com- 
jjarison with the villas round Algiers. When we came home and dined, 
we received crowds of Mascaran Moors in the evening ; every day the 
consul- told me that they come and drink about fourscore caps of coffee 
with him, and beg other gratuities ])esi<lcs, which he cannot k fuse. 
There were Marabools in tlicir white mantles among these geiillc hcggais. 

After two da} s’ residence J left Mascara; tlic consul rode out with me 
a couple of miles on the way: he liad cautioned me not to drink of the 
turbid water of the streams we had to recross, without mixing it with 
spirits or wine, and I. knew that my keg of wine ought not to liavo been 
exlmustecl, 15ut when we halted at the river llammam, twcMitv miles 
from Mascara, no wine was to be found. 1'hc Arab.s had unfjuestionably 
tricked us on this occasion, and tliey certuiuly can both steal and drink. 
But still this docs not aficet my general im]>ression, that t]\eir iuehriety 
and dishonesty arc very infrequent. Here we wore, how.'vcr, without a 
<lrop of wine, spirits, or vinegar to unpoison the river water we had to 
swallow. I w'onld have given more nioiioy than J had in my pocket for 
hilt a cruet full of vinegar, hut I determined to abstain from the yellow 
stream, and exhorted the Frenchman not to slake his thirst at it. We 
rode on for four houl^^ under a siin tliat would have poached eggs on 
the Clown of ray Imt ; I suHercd toimcniingly from thirst, hut at Iasi 
>ve readied a daaera, and waiting an hour till the milk was dunned by 
being beat in a skin, for the Arabs will never sell vou I he lluid mi- 
churued, wc got gallons of buttcr-niilk, which “ wc quailed with ccstaev, 
and cooled our souls.” 

I hmud the jiciiplc of this dascra very sociable. The women, who 
liave none of the userve of the city females, came about ns, and 1 as- 
tonislxcd them with my fine silk umbrella, w hich, strange to say, seemed 
to them a lotal novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about witli 
it— nay, it seemed so popular among them, that I feared 1 should he 
obliged to leave it as a souvenir; but the headman of tlic dascra brought 
it hack to me on ray presenting him with a parcel of choice tobacco. 1 
bliowxd lliem also a phosphoric iirc-kiiidler, expecting they would he in 
raptures with it ; hut they looked very shyly at it, and when I asked the 
reason, I was told, through the interpreter, that they liked the umbrella 
hecausc it was the work of man, but, fur the other machine, it was tlie 
work of the devil. I protested to them that I liad neycr in my life had 
anything to do with the devil, and asked tliem if'-lhere was anything , 
moic wonderful in sulphur and phosphorus kindling flame, than in a 
spark from flint igniting gunpowder. They sliook their heads, and said 
that they did not suspect me of having got this thing immediately from 
the devil, but tliat it was cTcarly of his contrivance. 
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We reached a dascrii half-way to Oran at sunset, and after givinc^ niy 
dost a, largess I disj)oscd myself to sleep. My rest, however, was con- 
ptautly interrupted by the execrable dogs, and made^nncinnfortal)lc by 
the excessive cold of the night-dews, wliich came freely into the tent — * 
so much so, that I was fain to couch between a calf and a nanny-goat, 
and I never slept with more welcome bcd-fello'vs. Ere the dawn 1 rose, 
anxious that we might reach Oran in time fo? the steamer for Algiers, 
in which I proposed to embark. My friend, the sergeant,' was still 
sleejung in his cloak, hut I arose to see how far the moon was gone dow n. 
A dozen of dogs growled as I got up — I durst not venture to the tent- 
door nnaiined, but hesitated between taking my pistols or sahic, and 
hajipily preferred the latter. The Frenchman afterwards told me that 
if T had shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether my own life 
liad not been forfeited. But I took the sabre, and when two of tlic curs 
set upon me I cut and thrust at one of them, whilst the other succeeded in 
biting me just above the knee. Tlie Umants then turned out, and 1 could 
see that tlicrc W'as a general anger at the Christian dog for having wounded 
the Arab do'r, though they w'erc all the time regardless of the l)it(; 1 Iuk! 
received. I was not without some horror at the thought of hydrojdiohin, and 
should have cut out thcwoufided part if I had had a sliaip instrument, hut 
my razors were locked up in iny portmanteau, which was corded to the 
otlicr baggage. It was time to set out, and as the virus of the dog’s 
tooth hatl gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before it hail pierced 
the skill I thought there could he little danger. Before departing I 
made the iiiterpreter talk with the patriarch of the dascra, and found 
him in better temper tlian his people. ‘‘ Why,” said I, “ do you keep 
such a number of savage dogs in your tents.''” He answered, “ Wc 
can never he perfectly sure of not being attacked, particularly at night, 
by either wild beasts or human robbers; and^wT arc secured from both 
by the uuinbcr of dogs in every dascra. The lion, for instance, never 
DOW attacks a dascra, because lions have a sort of traditional knowledge 
among them. The father-lion tells hi.s son, ‘ Don’t go down to that cn- 
cam])tnent on the plain, for there are twenty tents, and every lent has 
five dogs. These dogs arc poor creatures to he sure, and your paw or 
your tail will knock tliem off like ihice ; but still they w^ill harass and 
hang on you, and give time fo the Arabs to level thcir guns anil shoot 
you.’ The same is the case with the robbers,” quoth the Arab, “ and 
in this way wc keep them aw ay from us.” 

1 returned to Oian in the wished-for time, hut find that the steamer 
is not to sail till to-morrow. By that time I shall have taken leave of 
my fiiends at Oran, and shall be the hearer of this letter to you as far as 
Algiers : from thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a few' 
weeks I shall see you in London. 


ILDERIM. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
’Twas when the unholiest warfare drench'd in blood 
Coliimbhi. Of hci woes spectator stood 
Ildcrim, laughing with vindictive ire. 

Where terror hymns th’ Eternal, sojourns he 
In gloomy singleness, anti royally 
Maketh his diadem the raeteor's^fire. 
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Climes wild as fancy claim him all their own : • 

Dark, from his thunder-smitten granite throne 
Of vast ^travagant greatness, he looks down 
On worlds of woods, and borroweth of the night 
Clouds swirl'd with thunder, for a garment : bright 
The lightnings play beneath his shadow's frown. 

O’er land and lake, as wide the battle flamed, 

“ Now, now, devouring Discord!” he exclaim’d, 

“ Now extirpate this homicidal race ! 

Destroyers of my children ! groan and wail ! 

Fiends of the deep, as spectrcd ocean pale ! 

Now sweep each other from earth's blasted face ! 

** Dire was the day when ye the sad winds chain'd. 

And o'er the blue deep sought my isles profaned ! 

Too, too prophetic, I removed my seat, 

A nd on my mountain-realm, in wrath and fear. 
Throned my dark stature. Will you brave me here ? 
And smite my children at their parent’s feet ? 

“ If alt ! — Goblins wan, your day of woe is come ! 

Quake, like these mountains, while I stamp your doom 
My sons shall furnish ye with dreams that shriek. 
Wake ye to death, which none but white men dread. 
Rip the red scalp from every coward head, 

And laugh to scorn your womanish wailing weak. 

Ye shadows of the ocean's drown’d, be pale ! 

If mine eternal hatred aught avail, 

Ye want not awful cause. Now shall ye feel 
Pangs, not remorse ; and curse the servile sea. 

That bore your sires from shores without a tree. 

To smite my forests with the axe of steel.” 

Thus spake the tempest- rolling llderim. 

In accents like the shout of seraphim 
O’er Satan vanquish’d. Took he then his shield 
Of beaten fire, that scorch’d the fever'd air, 

And bade th’ unbridled elements prepare. 

Slaves of bis will, to bear him to the held. 

Whirlwind and lightning roll'd his car abroad : 

High o'er the billows of the sti-rm he rode. 

And wanton’d in ih' intolerable light ; 

And while the heavens beneath his axle bow'd. 

He sujote, with iron stroke, the groaning cloud 
Whose blackness shrouded earth in flamy night. 

Oh, not with wilder pomp and majesty 
(While clouds are scatter'd o'er the moaning sea. 

And shipwreck’s phantom far his sighing sends 
Around the barren isles) .he showery bow 
Of autumn o'er a land of valleys low. 

And woods of gloom, and rocks, and torrents, bends ! 

Where'er he saw the white men's lightning flame, 

He stoop'd firom burden'd air : wrathful, he came 
In fire and darkness* o'er their fiendlike war ;; 

Shock'd them together with the thunder's crash. 
Laugh'd as they writhed beneath his burning lash» 
Tlien, with his frown of horror* chased them far. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. 9. C. HALL. 

Harry 0*Reardon. — Part II. 

It was one of those fine sunny mornings which, in the country, brings 
hurls and butterflies to perfection ; and in town — no matter, be it capital 
or county — draws every beau and every belle into the streets and pro- 
menades. In London even, the very aristocrats look as if being aristo- 
crats gave them something to do, something to think about. In Dublin, 
the loungers, male and female, always appear as if any sjiecies of earthly 
employment would be a relief. The motion of the young men, as they 
move about the streets, is something between a lounge and a swagger : 
if you can understand my meaning, ibcir idleness is intense. Up Col- 
lege -green, dow'n Dame-street — up and down Grafton-strect, again to 
College-green — again down Grafton-streel — tlicn up and down Sack- 
ville-strcet, again, and again, and again* If they have club.s they aflbrd 
no novelty. There is no IIon|e of Commons — no opera — no concert ! 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that their naturally active, temperament, 
kept in order by what they imagine fashion, sometimes boils over 
in a row, or evaporates in a “ shindy” ? What else have they, accord- 
ing to their own expression, “ to keep them alive?” Then the College 
youths — College as they are mo.st irreverently termed by tfieir 

friends and companions — they effervesce occasionally ; and altogether, 
taking one month with another, there arc a considerable number of mis- 
understandings, which give them something to talk about l)csides politics 
and religion. To an English stranger, the idleness of the Irish metro- 
polis has an extraordinary aspect. Tie wonders where, and by whom, 
business is conducted : he thinks within himself, that the greatest proof 
of the streets being never thronged, as in London, is the fact of the exe- 
crable conveyances (whose seats go flapping along like the inverted 
wings of a windmill) being able to drive with tolerable safety through 
the resorts of the “ beau nionde.” He thinks the girls would be the 
most lovely creatures in the world, if tlfey did not trip, and giggle, and 
stumble quite so much ; and if they could but learn how to make their 
toilettes with neatness and precision, he might pronounce them — perfect. 

The sun shone, as I have said, most brightly ; the young men lounged 
listlessly in its beams; and the young ladies tripped and giggled as they 
passed, or stared through the shop windows at some “ illigaut muslins,” 
some “ darlint ribbons,” or “ rale English prints,” not to be known 
from “ French cliallis.” Grafton- street looked unusually gay. There 
were twelve or fourteen jaunting-cars swaying from one side of the street 
to the other, the drivers certainly not knowing or not caring whicli side 
was the right or which was the wrong. Now and then a private carriage 
rolled majestically on its way ; and a few phaetons and a “ castle cab,” 
that would not disgrace Hyde Park, made the English lounger (for the 
English, too, can lounge) think of dear London. The genuine Orange- 
men grouped opposite the College-gate rejoicing exceedingly in the pro- 
spect, interrupted midway by the “ glorious and immortal ” statue of 
their ugly, yet beloved, William. There it stood, the sun’s beams hot 
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upon its head; and one old gentleman descanted most eloqncnlly inv/- 
the “ spirit and beauty of the royal deliverer. 

It is well to see Dublin on a fine day, ^vhen it is not raining or going 
to rain, — to stand just where those gentlemen stood — Westmoreland- 
street extending in its magnificence to the right, and the Bank, o?icc 
the Parliament Hobse, flanked by its pure and beauliful columns, like 
a tcm[de of the olden time. 

“ I ask your pardon, Sir,” said a fine-looking peasant, touching his 
hat, and addressing one of the admirers of the King wlio, according to 
the old toast, saved Ireland “ from Popery, slavery, and wooden shoes 
“ I ask your pardon ; but is that the imcKje of King William ?’* 

“ Yes, it is,*’ replied the (picstioned, who was an English oflicer. 

“You know well enough it is,” cxclaiuied a fire-eating “college 
boy,” proud in the new distinction of his cap and robe, and brimful of 
Orangeism and bluster. 

” I did not know, young g'entleman,” replied the cjuerist jnoudly. 
“ If I had known, I would not have Irouhled his honour there with a 
question. Anyhow, when I did ask, I asked one who was old cnougli 
to understand, and civil enough to answer.” 

“ Do you know^ who you are speaking t6 ?” inquired the yoiith tieicely. 

“ 1 do not know who I am speaking to,” replied the stranger; “ hut 
1 know who I am not speaking to.” 

“ \V bat, you scoundrel ! what do you mean by that ?” said the young 
Ilotsjmr, coming clobcly to tlie man. 

“ I mean I am not speaking to a gentleman,” lie replied calmly ; 
“ and, like a good hoy, stand out of my light; for tliongh you are 
nothing hut a straw, still I can’t see the image through your black cap.” 

Young Irish gentlemen are not in the liabit of using much comtesy 
towards their inferiors; they are quick-temiiercd, and fond, like other 
youths, if they have authority, of showing it. In an instant the impru- 
dent boy struck ti e speaker a blow on the face. It could not have 
injured the assailed, for he was much too strong and stout of IVame to 
he affected by such a stroke; hut it roused liis spirit, and, considering 
the impetuosity of his nature, hcdeseived great credit for not retuiniug it. 
Twenty or fivc-and- twenty young men gathered round their companion, 
ex])ecting that the stranger would have “ shown fight,” and the officer, 
as well as the eldcis of tlie party, stood between them ; while the man 
who had been ho grossly insulted, afier a brief mental struggle, looked 
at the lad, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, said — 

“ It is not your friends, my hoy, hinders mo from piinisliing you; but 
JM be loth to strike a cliild as if he was a man. Tlieic’s as goofl 
blood in my veins, I make hould to say, as in yours. If any man tliinks 
I deserved insult let him say so, and I’ll talk to him. But as for you, 
poor child, I’d just like to nave the whipping of you for ten minutes 
w ith a uale furzebush, and be sure it would bring some of the foolisli 
heat out of your silly head.” 

The coolness of this reply turned^ the tables in Paddy’s favour, and 
the P]ng]ish gentleman took hold of the youngster’s arm, and almost 
forcibly walked him off down Grafton-street. 

“ This is the second row you have got into, to my knowledge, within 
a week, Edward,” he said to tlie boiling youth. “If you were my son, 
you should apologize to the man you have insulted.’* 
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\Yhat !” exclaimed the hoy ; “ apologize to that bogtfottcr ! How 
dare he ask if that was King William's statue? Whose else should it 
be? I suppose he wanted King Dan there instead.” 

“ Very likely he would have no objection to such an exchange.” 

“ Upon my word, uncle said the boy, it is quite shocking 

to hear you talk so quietly to such fellows, and about such tilings. If 
you were not iny mother’s own brother I should doubt your loyaljy.” 

“ Because I did not knock a stranger down for asking if that was 
King William’s imaye,^^ replied the f>fficcr, laughing. 

“ Image! — image, indeed I” growled the tyro. 

“ Poor Ireland !” siglied the gentleman; “ where nothing but disputes 
arise, where bitterness usurjis the place of reason, and where parties 
are continually pitied against each other even in the public streets. 
Edward, I arn ashamed of you, and ashamed of the state of the country. 
Why, if you committed such an assault as that in England, you would 
have been lodged in the station-house by this time. By the way, I 
ought nut to have left that worthy countryman of yours surrounded hy 
that hoj)eful college gang; it certainly W'as a scandalous outrage not to 
know King William by intuition. There, go into that shop and get an 
ice; il will cool your blood, l^ope. And when yon arc cool, Edward, 
why thou [ must speak to you again on this subject.” 

Colonel -Leslie w^as glad that he returned so quickly; for there was 
soriK’lhing evidently more than usual going on in College-green. Many 
persons liad stojipcd, and the voices of sundry car and carriage drivers w^ere 
lieard in all the untaught and fiery eloquence of Irish debate. Tliis riot, 
liowevcr, had nothing to do with the former fray. The countrymrfti 
might or might not have been further anuoyed, according to the variable 
humour of the party who had witnessed tlic c\f nt 1 liave mentioned ; 
blit tliC loungers were in luck’s ■way that morning — not one, hut two 
e\..Uits had occurred to dispel emiui. The College boys had been deliat- 
ing as to u'hn llic stranger rould be that did not know King William ! 
Some declared he was a Shanavest ; others vouched for his being a Ca- 
ravat ; a little fellow, with sharp grey eyes and a snub nose, iiisiuuatcfl 
ihat lie was Captain Rock; wliilc another declared that Captain Rock 
Avonlfl not surely venture to look even at Iving William ! The object of 
this scrutiny w as as careless about it “ as if,” to use little snub’s ex- 
pression, he had been born a gentleman.” After looking as long as 
he pleased at tlic “ image,” he twirled his shillelagh in his hand, and 
walking on a few yards,"] nqnired of an elderly man, who was setting his 
watch by the Bank clock, “If them pillars were the Parliament House ?” 

Tlie old gentleman started and smiled, while he repeated, 

“ Tlie Parliament-house ! No, my friend, the Bank ! the Bank !” 

“ The Bank, I mean ; tlmuk you. Sir,” replied the stranger. 

But before lie finished his exaniiiialion of that beautiful building there 
was a rumbling and a crashing in the street. A jaunting car, convey- 
ing two laclie^^on one side, and one OTi the other, bad been run against 
by a species of machine happily lyiknown in any other part of the civil- 
ized world; it is called the Nani car, forasmuch as it trades between 
Naul and Dublin. II«w it managed to stray into College Green on that 
particular day I know not — for its destination was at the other side of 
the City. This specimen of Irisli coach-building is drawn by two, or 
sometimes three, animals called horses, though as Biich thejr would not 
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be recognized in any other country upon earth : it ought to go o:| 
four v^heels, but generally speaking one, if not two, of them. are non- 
effective, and oblige their unfortunate companions to do double duty. 
The front part, intended for “ decent passengers,*’ is a sort^of outside 
car, where the people sit back to back, performing to their great discom-. 
fort a species of jumping dos-d-dosy quite involuntary on their part, but 
to which custom seems to reconcile them in an extraordinary degree. 
This division of the machine has an awning over it, which serves cer- 
tainly to keep off a portion of the “pelting of the pitiless storm before 
this, the ragged driver is elevated on a piece of wood, directly over the 
tails of the horses ; to the back of the dacent division is attached another 
compartment, without a covering of any kind, where people of all sorts 
sit, their backs bumping against the rail of what is called “ the well,” 
which is half filled wdth “ a lock of hay upon this a calf, or some 
young pigs, with a sufficient quantity of ducks or geeap, ride uncon- 
sciously to market; behind this living lumber — for the tail of the Naul 
car is almost as long as that of a distinguished Irishman — comes a car, 
or cart like a gigantic truck, going upon a wheel or wheels of its own, 
but attached to the miscellaneous machine by its shafts, and carrying 
luggage of various descriptions, with as nluch pomposity as if it really 
intended to convey it to its destination. 

This ponderous and unwieldy machine had push’d against the car 
w'hich contained the ladies, and a violent concussion was of course the 
consequence; the lady on the “ off” side was fairly thrown out, while 
those next the Naul were in danger of being literally crushed to death : 
tlie drivers swore loudly at each other, and all the passengers screamed 
in concert. Both machines were instantly surrounded by persons of all 
ages and sexes, not knowing what to do to extricate the ladies, and yet 
fully sensible that if the horses moved nothing could save them. With 
the bound of a hunting leopard, the man who had inquired relative to the 
identity of King William sprang across the street, and in an instant 
comprehended the danger and understood how it could be averted. 

“ Off with ye every one 1” he exclaimed to two old women, the only 
passengers who had stuck fast to the Naul. “ Hurroo, old mother, 
never heed the geese ! Now, hold the horses hard — that will do — I’ll 
have the linchpins out of these W'heels. and upset it on this side in a jiffy. 
Don’t bother me, man,” he continued, as the driver commenced a re- 
monstrance as to his “ beautiful car being spilt in the street,” — “ Don’t 
you see it’s the only chance for the ladies’ lives ?” 

The pins were not hard in ; had they been so, his task could not have 
been so quickly performed : it was done in a moment : every one was so 
intent on watching the stranger’s operations, that they were not prepared 
for the rebound when the Naul car fell and gave freedom to the other, — 
it would have thrown the ladies off but for the coolness and presence of 
mind of their preserver, — and a loud and cordial shout from the quickly- 
assembled people rewarded the almost supernatural strengtl: he exercised 
to compel^he small machine to retain its equilibrium. 

“ The danger’s over, ladies !” he exclaimed to the almost fainting 
women. 

And as he so said, Colonel Leslie arrived on the spot It was his 
sister and his niece who had been preserved by the stranger — the mother 
and sister of the boy whose hot-headed impetuosity had wounded a brave 
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f*-id a praiid spirit ! The man wiped his brow, and was walking away, 
w'hon Colonel Leslie called him back. 

“ Come to my house this evening,” he said, placing his card in his 
hand. “ You are a noble fellow, and I must know more about you.” 

When the evening came, the stranger presented himself at Colonel 
Leslie’s, and the first person he saw when fairly in the hall was the col- 
lege yrmth of the morning’s adventure. 

“ I am sure I beg your pardon, I do, with all my heart ! "‘he ex- 
claimed, running up with the same overboiling warmth which had 
whizzed over in a different way before. “ I beg your pardon — there, 
shake hands — you know I could not tell that you were going to save my 
mother and sister from the wheels of the Naul car; and I thought — but 
no matter, I am sure you have forgiven me— I know I w'as very much 
to blame. There, walk into the ‘breakfast-room, I’ll fetch you a 
shrefiching hot tumbler of punch, and, by the time you have drank it, 
Uncle Leslie will be ready to see you.” 

And the warm, frank-hearted boy, who was never insolent or violent 
but when excited by the demon of party, danced out of the room, calling 
to all the inmates that “ the brave fellow who saved lham this morning 
was come.” The stranger looked round the apartment and thought was 
it possible the rooms in “ the Castle ” could be grander ! There are 
few persons brought up in an Irish village who have not some esta- 
blished favourite residence which is their standard of household perfec- 
tion : they fancy that whatever is great and beautiful must be like the 
lord’s, or the ’squire’s, or the clergyman’s. Their minds revert to it 
unconsciously — it is the perfection of their youth, and what perfection is 
like unto that ? 

Blessed, happy spot where iny own childhood was passed ! YCfirs of 
mingled joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, have fiowu since then. I 
have seen much that was splendid and celebrated in many lands ; and 
yet, even now, when anything beautiful in nature or art comes before me, 

I find myself comparing what I see to what I saw ilwrif. It is very 
ridiculous, I know, and yet I cannot help it In the Lo\ivre, I remem- 
ber, a portrait painted by — I forget the name, but it was one of the win- 
ders of art — and my companion pointed it out to me as a rhaf d^ceuvre^ 
— the head of an old gentleman l)cut forward, one hand resting partially 
in the bosom of his coat, the flesh shaded but not obscured by an ela- 
borate ruflle ; it was a face, a dear old benevolent face to look upon and 
love. 

“ Did you ever see such effect ?” whispered my friend. 

“ Yes, it is the repetition of a portrait hung in the dining-room at 
G , one — ” 

“ You are ever thus,” interrupted the gentleman ; “ you bring every- 
tliing in the most absurd way to your remembrance of that place — it is 
too bad !” 

And so it is \ — and I have tutored my tongue not to speak of thoughts 
which for once would make it eloquent. I cannot see a stately high- 
backed chair without calling to mind those ranged with such precision 
along the pale gray wal^s of our old dining-room. When I examined the 
wonderful carvings at Petwortli, which render the name of Gibbons 
immortal, the remembrance of our old carved sideboard, which in my 
childish days I thought magnificent, came full upon me, but I did not 
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say BO~I remembered the picture at tlic Louvre, and held my tongua 
It was but tills morning I gathered some sweet flowers from my snniH 
garden — their perfume carried me back to the bank of tlic terrace- walk 
where I could walk over beds of violets white and blue. I never sec 
an antique carriage, or a pair of sleek, well-fed, and venerable bays, 
without having a vision of old Frank’s “ turn-out,” which iiow-a-days 
in Hyde Park would excite almost as much attention us her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria. Oh, those clear visions of what wc 
loved and what we were in chddhood ! How sw cct they arc, and how 
distinct! How very blue were the blue waves that washed the rocks 
which guarded that domain — guarded it from foreign foes, but not from 
sad inismanagenient — the canker of the country wliicli lives and preys 
upon its vitals ! The sunsets, too ! — how gloriously they laved the sea 
vvilli gold— gold and purple, touching the clouds with Hint transimrc*nt 
hrightness which painters cannot imitate ! 1 never see a sunset now but 
I sigli and think of those I witnessed then. 

This is sad prosing, nor would T have yielded to it, but that I 
trace the same train of feeling in the ])oor stranger. He gazed on the 
fine furniture — his eye w’aiidcred from the carved book-cases to the 
carved chairs, from them to tlie fine pictuie-franies, until at last his gaze 
fixed upon a drawing — a simple drawing — a girl sitting at a cottage-door, 
her foot upon the bar of a spinning-wheel : it was as faithful a repre- 
sentation of an Irish cottage as if M‘Clisc had held the pencil. lie 
stood and gazed at it until liis eyes dimmed, and then he wiped away the 
tears with the sleeve of his coat, and looked again, until his rcvm ie was 
interrupted by his former autagoiiist, and the skrvechinrj tumbler. 

“ Sit down,” said Colonel Leslie, who entered soon aft(;r, “ tell me your 
name ; and tell me also if I can serve you — and how. You showed more 
temper, more (jood temper, I confess, than I cxpcctcil from an Irishman, 
and your presence of mind far exceeds what I imagined any person like 
you could possess.” 

The stranger coloured at this »'(|uivocal compliment, while he replied 
that “ his name was O’Reardon, that he wanted to better his fortune, — 
that it wasn’t by striking a boy he ex:pected ever to show good temper, 
and that, as to presence of mind, he thought it could live as snug under 
a frieze coal as under an English clotli.” 

Tlicrc was a manliness in his bearing while he spoke whieJh pleased 
Colonel Leslie : it was m^>re upright, mme straight-forward than the 
usual manner of the Irish peasant, whose servility is often little more 
than a cloak f(^r cunning, and he tliought he had got hold of a new 
reading of the Irish character ; he was not exactly right, it was only the 
old one with the variations which circmnslances and temperament oc- 
casion. There arc no people in tlie world whose general features so 
resemble each other as the Irish. 

And how would you wish to better jour fortune, my good friend? ” 
inquired the Colonel, after a pause. • 

Our old acquaintance looked at him and smiled ; it w?is a dillicult 
question to answer. * 

" You see, Sir,” he said at last, “ I am of au^old and ratlier a high 
family, and thougli I am forced (through the badness of the times) to 
earn my bread, still I should not like to do anything to disgrace my 
people,*^’ 
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“Certainly, certaiiily,** repeated Colonel Leslie, “ nothing more natu- 
lal or proper ; hut honest industry is a credit, not a disgrace. Have you 
then many relations ? ” 

“ No, Sir, none that are not far off, except an old mother — God bless 
her ! ” 

“ Because you spoke of not disgracing your people.’* 

“ Yoa, Sir, those who went before me.” 

“Went before you!” repeated the English Colonel, rather puzzled as 
to Harry’s e.vact meaning. 

“ Ay, Sir, were before me on earth, and are gone before me to lieavet), 
please God !” 

“Oh ! yes, I understand you now. Have you ever been in service i 
scTYiro of any description ; I mean as steward or valet.” 

“No, Sir,” replied Harry, Ids heart swelling wiLliin him ; “never, no 
one Ijcloiiging to me c\er came to that.” 

“Oh ! then service is not your object. Well, then what say you, will 
)ou enlist? 1 am sure you would soon be a sergeant, for you are both 
cool and brave.*' 

“Thank you, Sir, but iliat would not quite suit meeitlier; I should 
not like (asking your partlon}*t‘j wear even the King’s livery.” 

Colonel Leslie looked at Harry in silent astonishment — he could not 
(jnile make him out; a pour man, evidently not of the upper eliiss, yet 
objecling to earn a livelihood in two honest, and in the Colonel’s opinion 
not discreditable, callings. 

“I’hen what do you desire ? ” he asked, “ I should like to serye you, 
hut liardly know how. I feel grateful for your forbearance towards my 
u(‘pliew, your preservation of my sister.” He put his hand in his jwket 
and drew out his purse. 

“Tliajik you, Sir,” said the countryman, repl\ ing to tlie movement, 
“hut I do not w’ant that yet ; a gcullcmaii’s word like yours woidd go a 
great way. I have no one hut God and \our honor to look to, and He 
lias already raised me a friend where I had no right to expect it; all 1 
want is employment such as I can lake ; if I liad pco])le to look to me 
ihc case would be changed, but I have not : as I said before, I luive only 
God and you.” 

“ You have another iicvsoii whom you have not counted on, and whom 
I regret to say your countrymen, individually considered, rarely look to, 
I mean yonrsdf ! ” said Colonel Leslie. 

“ W'hatcaii a poor fellow do in a great place like this without friends?” 
uj)licd O’Rcardon. 

“ Do not mistake me,” answered Colonel Leslie^ “ I have no desire to 
withdraw my ofier of assistance; I only wish to convince you that if 
Trishmeii depended more on themselves and less upon others, it would be 
one great step towards success; you acteil to-day from the impulse of 
your own feelings, did you not? ” 

“ You spol<£ the true word there, nnyliow’,” replied Harry, looking 
modestly doVii on tJie carpet. 

“ Well, my good friend, if you alw'ays did so you would get on famously.” 

O’Kcardon smiled, \yhilc he said “ Not always, Sir; my feelings have 
got me into many scrapes. The worst w-as wlicn I hurled a gauger into 
a marl hole, thirty feet deep, and left him there ! ” 

“ My God! ” exclaimed the Englishman, “ did you murder him !” 
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“ Oh ! no murder at all, Sir, I only threw him over, and I know he got 
out — for a reason I had ; he’d have sworn his life against me j^t the next 
assizes, only he was afraid of the country ! Colonel Leslie threw up 
his eyes at the idea of a country being in such a state that a man 
dare not swear to tlic truth, and felt again convinced of the difficulty 
of legislating for a people — even the bettermost sort of whom cither 
pursued the madman's course, and argue right from wrong principles ; 
or the'^diot's, arguing homri^hl ones. 

He had not hecn long cnougli in Ireland to learn that in those days 
gaugers were as iuiicli hunted as tythe-proctors arc in the present. 

“ Will ytni then, ’ said Colonel Leslie, shifting his ground, — thinking 
doubtless he hail better let the frp/ing (picstion alone, — “ Will you then 
tell me exactly what yon want ? ” 

“ I would manage a gcnlleinan's farm as a sort of agent like; I would 
go into a merchant’s house and keep books.” 

“ You can read and write ihen ?” intcrrtiptcd the Colonel. 

“ Thank God, 1 can, Sir, though I say it myself, and well ; or T wonhl 
tutor young gentlemen, teacli them English and the like, and a Irific of 
Latin.” 

“ You wish, in fact, for the situation of argentlcman ?” said the Colonel. 

“ What else, Sir ! no one belonging to me c\cr thought of any other; 
and v\hy should 1 demean myself?” 

“ 1 really fear you are not suited for what you have mentioned, and, 
under any circumslanccs, such situations are difficult to be obtained: 
however I will try.” 

Colonel Leslie, like llic gcncralily of his countrymen, kept his word ; 
he did try, and he <lid succeed to his own satisfaction, hut not quite to 
Harry’s, who at the end of three months dispatched a letter, of w'hich 
the following is an exact copy, to his mother. 

“ My dear mother,— I told you in my last of the luck I had, and liow 
Colonel Leslie got me to a meic.hant’s, where, mother, your son was to 
do us he w^as bid, and learn tiade ; for trade it is, for all their boasting ; 
I was to write out bills, and make parcels, and so 1 did, and my hand- 
writing was greatly praised, and from eight in the morning till any lime 
at night, there I w’as stuck up upon a high stool in a place darker than 
our cow-shed, until my lieart ached and my eyes grew sore for want of 
the light of heaven ; and the air, mother, would poison a chimney-sweep : 
but it is not that only that has come over me ; if you but knew how I 
miss the sun and the smell of the fresh hay, and the blessing of my poor 
mother, and the respect of the neighbours. Still I knew wdiat I left, 
though I did not quite know' what 1 was coming to. 

“ I bore it all, though my hack was growing like the how of a bill- 
hook, until a messenger left, and then the master asked me to rarnj out 
'parcels : now, mother, I might have done it if a horn gentleman had 
asked it, because no one knows me here ; but who do you think the mer- 
chant is ? A tinker’s son ! 

‘‘ I could not stomach it, so I left with about forty, thirteens in my 
pocket, and the anger of the only friend I had in the world : I donH know 
how it is, but the English have mighty queer uolioiis, so shocking fond nf 
money, and have no feeling for those who have nothing to be proud of 
but the drop of blood in their veins. Colonel Leslie does not say so, but 
1 am sure he thinks me an empty fool! Still, mother,. dear, I am your 
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own child, not on account of the folly, but the pride : sure they’d have 
flesh and blood the same as a stone, to be trod on ; but keep a good heart, 
mother, Pm dff for Liverpool to-morrow inorninjr, and the world’s before 
lut'., and my life is young ! Do any remember me now ? Do you ever 
sec little Moyna Roden ? 

“ My dear Mother, till death, 

“ I am your affecuonate, dutiful Son. 

Dublin, Pm thinking, is much os you left it thirty years ago.” 

When Harry arrived in Liverpool ho^nesented tv.o letteis of intro- 
duction which he had obtained — one was to .i grocer, the other to u 
■juildev: but Harry would neither weigh out tigs ner carry a hod ; how 
could the grocer or builder serve him ? He stood upon his pride ; but 
at length his limbs failed biin, and he stared starvation in the face 
until it nearly out-stared him. Poor Harry ! it \Nas a trial he could ill 
brook; fvir be was not of an idle disposition, aiul he could still less 
ciidure to be classed witli the ?iiero ]ri^l», aIiosc conduct in Fingland is, 
in ni'ic eases out of ten, anything bui eie-ditalde to their country. And 
here 1 would entreat my English fiicuds not to judge of Uic real charac- 
ter of the Irish by the sy)ccij;ncns >hey too often meet with ; the worst 
generally leave their own country, and imbibe vices which are easily 
aerjuired, while virtues, more ddlicult botli to gain and practise, are 
beyond their reach. In their own land, they are certainly more civil 
and obliging than they are in JCuglaud— more upright, too, and kind 
to each other. They throw' otf the restraint wliich their priests com- 
mand in Ireland, ami having e.xpericnced the harshness, and become 
cinuncipatcd from the only law^ whose legitimacy they ever acknowdedge, 
they are very unlikely to lake up any other, much less one they Jiave 
iieen taught to hate in their youth. If Harry was uncomfortable in the 
coiiiined room of a Dublin office, what must he have suffered from the 
isphere where a dozen human beings were crowded together in a 
W' etched cellar or heated garret! Ilis feelings, poor fellow, were suf- 
iiciLiitly bitter, wdicn he thought of the green fields and freedom of Jiia 
(lea.*' homo; compellcil to pledge even the wdiite waistcoat— pretty 
Moyna’s gift — and to Jicrd with the lowest of tlie low, wlio hated him 
because he was unlike ilicMnselves. After undergoing nearly a month 
of this severe discipline, his pride for the time began to give way, and 
ho would have acceyited any cmjiloymcnt to save him from starvation. 

Sure nobody knows me,” (yuoth our adventurer, “ and it ’ill never 
travel home ; and I’m thinking if it did, none of the neighbours would 
believe that Harry O’Reardon and his pride had parted company !” 
Si ill the fates were against him; it was in vain that he applied to 
g«oc,cTs, cheesemongers, and master bricklayers — those who had knowui 
him before knew hia pride: the English cannot sympathise with any 
y^ridc but that of wealth; and those to whom he was a stranger did not 
require assistance. He haunted the neighbourhood of the dock-yards, 
but ernydoywent he could not procure. Poor Harry ! the person he 
most frequently thought of was •hia own Moyna — the love tiiat lives 
through adversity is love indeed ! 

• He vvandered one nlorning along the London- road, beating the green 
hedges with his stick, and whistling — not from w ant ol tliought, but 
through thoughtfulness — a sort of musical accompaniment set by sad- 
/uwe.— VOL. XLVII. NO. CLXXXVI. N 
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ness, when he was aroused from his musing hy an accident, which from 
his poeitloii he distinctly saw. A gentleman driving a* phaeton per- 
sisted, very properly, in keeping to his own side of the road, while a 
servant, driving an Irish jannting-car (luckily an empty one), kepi perti- 
naciously to (hewTong, and thus a concussion ensued between the meeting 
vehicles. Harry was the only person in sight, and was called upon 
simultotieously by both parties to witness the event. ^ 

The gentleman was a <[uict, resolute Englishman. The servant, a 
boisterous Irishman ; evidently* more newly caught than even our friend 
Harry. 

“ I was on my own side of the way,” said the gentleman, “ and you 
drove directly against me.” 

“ I was at the same side of the way as you, 1 own — I’ll own to that,” 
replied Paddy ; “ but, sure, w'asn’t the road wide enough? Wasn’t it 
as easy for you to turn up it as me ? Sure I left the wdiole road lo you, 
and what more did you w'ant ? To be turning me off the taste of way I 
had, and / so long on it !” 

“ What do yoM mean hy being long on it? and what has that W do 
with your being on the wrong side?” said, the gentleman. 

“ Sure ye can’t deny you just left Liverpool, and I’m on the road 
from Birmingham since Tuesday ; and my master says, says he, ‘ Mick,’ 
says lie, ‘ whatever you do, keep to the right side,’ and I done his bid- 
ding, ill spite of every thing said to me as I came along, and sorra a 
thing happened me till now.” 

“ You hear, my good man,” said the gentleman, folding up tlie dash- 
leather of liis phaeton, which the step of the car had torn to pieces, and 
appealing to Hariy O’Rcardon ; “ you hear he confesses he kept to the 
wrong side of the road 

“ I confess to no such thing,” exclaimed the irritated driver; “ I 
say I kept to the right side, unci I maintain it.” The gentleman smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ A magistrate will settle it, that s all, my fine fellow, and teach you 
w'hat I suppose no Irishman ever learned yet — the right from the 
wTong.” 

“ A magistrate !” exclaimed the youth, “ why, thin, sure it isn’t for 
a bit of a scratch like that you'd be coming the law over us ; and as to 
laming, faith, Sir, I’m now'ays more knowing than my counti-jmen — 
80 I can’t learn.” 

At this moment two policemen came up, and witliout any further 
parley, the English gentleman consigned the mistaken driver to their 
custody. 

“ Won’t you listen to rason !” shouted Paddy ; won’t you listen to 
rason ? Set your bit of a scratch against mine — my master’s, I mean ; 
look at the damage done hy your car to mine*^see the step of the beau- 
tifiil craythuT all scrawled and riz, and it on its way as a present to 
master’s own sister. Th take the law of me for nothing ! Well, faith, 
maybe it’s enough of it yoo’d have before you die, plaze <3od — after my 
fair offer, too! Well, the blessed Virgin aend me safe home ! Afther 
that — Oh ! Mick Toole, Mick Toole, to think y6u, or one belonging 
yon, should ever come to a coort of Justice I — ^Oh \ to think of my being 
luurthiyred after this manner 1” 

But his appeal was in vain ; the gentleman cmredimieh less about the 
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damage done to his carriage than for the necessity of proving tliat he was 
nght by being on the left side of the road, and insisted on Harry O’Rear- 
don accompanying him baqk to Liverpool . Harry hud his national prej ii- 
dice also against a “ coort” of justice, bttt he went with a hope that it 
might lead to something; that as a car brought a little luck to him in 
Dublin, a car might bring him **' a trillc more ” in Liverpool. When In^^ 
entered the office the magistrate was occupied in investigating a burglary^ 
that had been committed in a private house the night before ; tvro^young 
women and a man were placed in the dock, one of the females was 
weeping bitterly, the other stood by her side apparently quite uncon- 
cerned, quite heedless of the proceedings. The case had been brought 
home to tlie man and the woman whose eflrontery so disgusted the ma- 
gistrate ; it w^as the old story over again : the hardened creature had been 
some time connected with a gang of thieves, and had introduced one of 
them occasionally into her master’s house as her brother. One night he 
managed to conceal himself in the house, and perpetrate (with the as- 
sistance of his accomplice) a very complete robbery ; as 1 have stated, 
their guilt was sufficiently proved, and they were committed for. trial ; 
and then the magistrate asked the trembling, weeping giil what she had 
to say in her defence, as there was every reason to believe she was an 
accessory after the 1‘act. She withdrew her hands from her face, and, 
looking with an imploring countenance b>wards the judge, she replied, 

“God ! he knows, my Lord, I am as innocent as the child just born.*' 

How the voice shrilled through Han-y ! The strong man trembled like 
a NNounded bird, he could neither speak nor move; he stretched forward, 
but he could not see her face, bis eyes felt hardened in their sockets, and 
he would scarcely suffer himself to breathe ; he longed to rush to her 
side, but his feet were rooted to the earth ; again he heard her sobbings — 
it was Moyna 1 A mist obstructed his sight, the court turned roifnd and 
round, he could not bear what the magistrate Baid,*but, when she again 
spoke, the tones of her beloved voice smote upon his heart. 

“ I can’t prove it, my Lord, to man ; but if your honour will have pa- 
tience with a poor girl away from her own country, maybe the Almighty 
would make it clear to you for the sake of the thnith.” 

The magistrate w^as of a kindly nature, he had not been long in office, 
and he did listen. 

“ Please your honour, I felt lonely at home and diAi’t get my health 
well, so our minister’s daughter (please your honour, though I’m an 
Irishwoman I’m a Protestant) said to me, ‘Moyna,’ said she, * Pm 
going to Wales for two months, and if you like I will take you as my 
maid instead of one of my father’s servants, for you’re handy with the 
needle 

“ Never mind that,’' said the magistrate, **'but come to the point at 
once.” 

“ She w’as coming to the pomt, your worship,” said tlie Liverpool 
cowrt-jester, “ she had just got hold of the 

The Magistrate wnilcdind frowned, and Harry O’Rcardon thought 
the punster the greatest brute the Aknighty had ever created; how hor^ 
ridly does a pun rasp against agitated feelings ! 

* “ I came with her, yoiir honour, but I didn’t get much good of 

change of air ; there was a heavineaB in me, and a weightover triy heart.” 

N 2 * 
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“ Young woman, young woman/' interrupted the magistrate, “ I*don*t 
sit here to hear about girls* hearts.** 

I ask your honour’s pardon then,** she replied, curtseying, but it’s 
in the fault all through, and I ean’t get on without it.’* 

** Go on,** said the magistrate, and though he smiled he did not then 
frown. 

^ Thank your honour. Miss Dalrymple (she’s own cousin to the great 
Sir HirgM)alrymple) heard of an aunt of hers that was dying in France, 
and it was her duty to go to her; but the weakness and the pain in my heart 
hindered me of travelling, and so I stayed in the lodging the good young 
lady took for me, waiting till she’d come back, and she had not been 
gone a week when a change for the better came over me, and the woman 
I lodged ■with recommended me to Mr. Maberley’s, (God help us, we 
little know what*s before us !) and there I had to wait on two young ladies, 
kind and good they were to me ; the worst thing I ever got them 
was a smile, and the hardest word a blessing. And oh ! Sir, do you think 
I could injure those, who, though I was a stranger, were like parents 
to me ?*’ 

“ Assertion is no proof,” said the magistrate, “ go on with your story. 
You saw the misconduct of your fellow serv^.nt, did you not ? ** 

“ Please your honour I saw nothing that I could call misconduct, be- 
lieving as I did that that man was her brother. I thought once or twice 
to myself how fortunate she was in having a brother so fond of her, and 
I told her so.” 

You slept with yotir fellow servant, did you not ? ” 
lay in the same bed with her, Sir, but it’s little I trouble sleep, for 
that pain in my heart often comes upon me in the night, and maybe I 
don’t close an eye till the morning.” 

“ Itiias been clearly proved,” said the magistrate, “ that on the night 
in question, when it was nearly twelve, that unfortunate girl got out of 
her chamber window, which opened on the leads, walked along those 
leads to another window, whir h fastened on the outside, and entered the 
stable loft where she had concealed her pretended brother, remained 
there a few minutes, and then both entered by the window she had at 
first opened. You say you do not sleep soundly, how then could all this 
have taken place without your knowledge ? ” 

“Please yourfj^onour,” replied the girl blushing burning crimson, 
“ please your honour, 1 was not in it.” 

“ What ! what do you mean ?** inquired the magistrate, whom she had 
evidently deeply interested, “ what do you mean r were you not in the 
house, in your rbom that night ? ” 

“ Part of the night, please your honour, I ivas in the house, and part, 
that partf I was not.” 

Haity O’Reardon felt a cold dew burrt upon his temples, and his 
heart grew faint. 

“ Here’s depravity !” exclaimed the magistrate. “ A young woman 
confesses with all the apparent innocence and modesty in the world that 
she is out of her master’s house at twdve o’clock at night, in such a 
place as Livei^ool. What is the world come to ! But go on — go on ; 
and mind— mind you speak the truth— the entire truth.” 

‘‘ Sir,” said Moyna, looking perplexed, and yet dignified, ” I have 
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done nothing to be ashamed of — and my mother, on her dying bed, 
could «ay (though it's little, thank God, she knows where Pm standing 
this blessed day) that I never told a lie in my life. The same window 
that my fellow -servant got out of, as your honour says, — for I did not 
see her, — I had stolen from with a bating heart, when it wanted a « 
quarter to twelve ; but for no harm, your honour — no harm in life !” 

“ Where did you go to?** 

Moyna blushra still more deeply than before. 

“ I’d rather not tell, plase your honour, for you won’t get at the 
sense of it, or have any sort of belief in it — only maybe laugh at me 
altogether.** 

“ Sense! — belief!** repeated the man of justice, shaking his wig, 
which doubtless felt insulted at its divination being questioned; “ this 
is impertinent. If you do not tell I shall commit you^br trial.** 

Moyna paled, and then looked up to his face with a sweetly serious 
expression of countenance, which seemed to say, “ Could you do it ?** 
She then spoke in a low and trembling tone. 

“ Why, then, first of all (saving your presence), I tied my garters 
across in three knots, and laid them under my head, where they are 
still — the head of the bed, f mean, if it has not been disturbed — and 
Ellen was lying fust asleep at the same time, at least so I thought — 
then I slipped on my clothes, and took care not to look at the glass, 
though the lamp /ore7i? /if the window made it as light as day; and I 
stepped out of the window, taking my three handsful of flax-seed in my 
apron, and a little bottle full of cold water in my hand. Your honour 
knows the back of Mr. Maberlcy’s house faces the churchyard ; so I 
walked along the leads, and let myself down into it, as the three-quarter 
chimes were going. I then walked three times round the churchyard, 
and told over the charm, while I threw the seed, — not, plasc your 
honour, that I have any great faith in it, and my father would be very 
mad with me if he thought I gave way to a thing of tlie sort ; but some- 
how when the mind’s not easy — your honour can think of yourself — 
you take to anything, however small, that gives a morsel of hope ; — 
then the clock struck, and I took a mouthful of cold w^ater, and — your 
honour may believe me or not as you think fit and right — but as I 
walked for the second time round the church — your hpnour knows the 
corner that turns to the street — there ** 

Her voice, which was so very low that but for the intense silence in the 
court it could not have been at all heard, now sank into a whisper, and 
she trembled so exceedingly that one of the people offered her a glass of 
water. 

** Plase your honour,** she continued, when a little revived — 

“ plase 5 'our honour, I’ll never try to work a charm of a Ilallow-cve 
night again ! It may come and go for me for ever ! I*m done with it ! 
for there he stood in company with another man at the corner, looking 
over the oliurch wall ’* 

“ He ! Who ?** interrupted the magistrate — ‘‘ one of the burglars ? 
housebreakers ?** 

* “ Oh no,” said Mojma, clasping her hands energetically, he’s no- 
thing of that sort, nor never was, nor one belonging to him — never — 
never — never ! Him I was thinking of, your honour, to my sorrow and 
my shame, is now to be forced to save my character, by owning to my 
foolishness in an English court of justice !” 
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‘‘Moyn^i! Moyna !” exclaimed Hairvy O’lleaVdon, rushing forward* 
and overturning a policeman by the energy of his movements ; “ Moyna, 
ky no blame to the charm, for it was me you saw ! Moyna, was it not 
me you thought of?” 

The English assembly caught Flarry *8 enthusiasm at the very moment 
«that he caught Moyna to his bosom; and the English gentleman, who 
0(S*1x^pgt yield the eighth of an inch of his light to the correct side of 
the road, felt his eyes uncomfortably moist and misty. • After the lapse 
of a few minutes, O’Reardon glanced from Moyna's beautiful face to his 
own thread-bare coat, and desiring that no shadow of suspicion should 
for a moment rest upon her, he drew himself up and addressed the ma- 
gistrate. 

Plase your honour, I was uncomfortable last night in my bed, and 
I don’t deny but J thought a good deal of the different wav I t(sed to 
spend Holly-eve, and so 1 got up and dressed myself, and as it w '^s a fine 
night I wandered down to the near churchyard, and at the far corner of 
the wall I saw a policeman looking over it; and as I had a small acquaint- 
ance with him I asked him what he w^as looking at, and he told me he 
had been for ever so long watching a young woman who kept going 
round and round the churchyard. And theiY I looked over, little think- 
ing who it was ; and as the lamp shone on me, she saw me distinctly 
enough, for when she came opposite she screamed, but before the police- 
man could get over to her she had disap])eared.” 

“ Can you tell me wliat policeman witnessed this?” inquired the ma- 
gistrate ; “ because, if Moyna was really in the churchyard at the hour 
the rubbery was committed, and engaged in the foolish superstitions 
that have been described, there is not even presumptive evidence against 
her.” 

“ 1 saw her,” said the officer O’Reardon had tumbled over; “ I was 
on duty, your worship, and observed her before this man came and spoke 
to me. I thought she was crazed at first ; but there’s no being up to 
the ways of these wild Uirish, The next time,” he added, turning to 
O’Rcardon, “ that you intend to walk over a man, it 'would be as well 
tliat you pulled the nails out of your brogues.” 

“ I feel it my duty to state thus publicly,” said Mr. Maberley, who 
w^as present, ‘‘ so perfectly convinced am I of Moyna’s innocence, that I 
am quite willing she should remain at my house until Miss Halrymple’s 
return. We must, however, cure her of her superstition, and inquire 
into the character of the apparition that distured her midnight w^alk. 
The Liverpool churchyards are not, I fear, as safe for those excursions as 
the Irish ones.” 

. . Moyna blushed, and cried, and curtsied, but was too much over- 
powered by her mingled feelings to speak, Harry remained in court to 
give his evidence, and felt» tiotwithstanaing his threadbare coat, as if 
his star had passed the horizon. I hope he was right. 
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BY JL. E. h , 

What seek 1 here to gather uito wordv ? 

The scenes that rise before me as 1 turn 
Tlie pages of old times. A wor<l — a name — 
Conjures the past before me, till it gi'ows 
More actual than the present : that- 4 saa 
But with the common eyes of daily life^ 
Imperfect and impatient ; but the past 
Out of imagination wosHcs its truth, 

And grows distinct with poetry. 


I. 

Petrarch's Dream. 

Rosy as a waking bride 
By her royal lover s side. 

Flows the Sorgia’s haunted tide 
Through the laurel grove, — 
Through the grove which Petrarch gave. 
All that can escape the grave— 
Fame/iand song, and love. 

ITo had left a feverish bed 
For the wild tlowers at his head, 

And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep : 

From his hand had dropp’d the scroll 
To which Virgil left his soul 
Through long years to keep. 

Passion on that check had wrought, 

Its own paleness had it brought ; 

Passion marks the lines of thought : 

We musit feel to think. 

(Jare and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 

Youth that, like a fever, burns ; ^ 

Struggle, scoimitig wbat it earns ; 
Knowledge, loathing as it learns ; 

Worn and wasted heart ! 

And a song whose secrets arc 
In its innermost despair ; — 

Suoh the poet’s part ! 

But what rises to efface ^ • 

Time's dark shadows from tliat face ? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the morning dream ? 

Yes ; it is it| light that shines 
Far amid the dusky pinM» 

By the Sorgia's stream. 

Flowers up-sp^ngiug, brmht and sweet. 
At the pressure of their feet, 

As the summer came to greet 
Kach white waving hand. 

Rouii^d Ithem kindles the dark sir ; 

Golden with their golden hail*, 

Glide a lovely band. 
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Spirits, starry Spirits, they, 

That attend the radiant day, 

When the frepd soul burst the clay 
Of its prison wall : 

Distant visions they appear; 

For we only dream of, here. 

Things etherial. 

But one glideth gently nigh. 

Human love within her eye, — 

Love that is too true to die, — 

That is heaven's own. 

Let the angel's first look dwell 
Where the mortal loved so well, 

Ere yet life was flown. 

To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from heaven 
Purified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 

She hath breathed of hope and love, 
As they warm the world above ; — 
She must now depart. 

Aye, I say that love hath power 
On the spirit's dying hour, 

Sharing its immortal dower, 
Mastering its doom : 

For that fair and mystic dream 
By the Sorgia s hallow'd stream. 
Kindled from the tomb. 


II. 

The Banquft of Aspasia and Pericles. 

Waken'd by the small white fingers, 
Which its chords obey. 

On the air the music lingers 
Of a low and languid lay^ 

From a soft Ionian lyre ; — 

Purple curtains hang the walls. 

And the dying daylight falls 
O'er the marble pedestals 

Of the pillars that aspire, 

^ In honour of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

There are statues white and solemn, 
Olden gods are they ; 

And the wreath’d CorintRian column 
Guardeth their array. 

Lovely that acanthus wreath. 
Drooping round the graceful girth : 

All the fairest things of earth, 

Art's creations have their birth — 

Still from love and death. 

They are gather'd for Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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There are gold and silver vases 
Where carved victories shine ; 

While within the sunlight blazes 
Of the fragrant Teian wine. 

Or the sunny Cyprian isle. 

From the garlands on each brow 
Take they early roses now ; 

And each rose-leaf bears a vow, 

As they pledge the radiant smile 
Of the beautiful Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

With the spoils of nations splendid 
Is that stately feast; 

By her youthful slaves attended — 

Beauties from the East, 

With their large black dewy eyes. 
Though their dark hair sweeps the ground, 
Every heavy tress is wound 
With the white sea-pearl around ; 

For no queen in Persia vies 
With thej)roud Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

One hath caught mine eye — the fairest ; 
*Tis a Theban girl : 

Though a downcast look thou wearcst. 
And nor flower nor pearl 

Winds thy auburn hair among ; 

With a white, urisandaU’d foot, 

Leaning languid on thy lute, 

Wcaretli thy soft lip, though mute, 

Smiles yet sadder than thy song. 

Can grief come r.igh Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride ? 

On an ivory couch reclining 
Doth the bride appear ; 

In her eyes the light is shining, 

For her chief is near ; — 

And her smile grows bright to gaze 
On the stately Pericles, 

Lord of tho Athenian seas, 

And of Greece’s destinies. 

Glorious, in those ancient days, 

Was the lover of Aspasia, 

Tho bright Athenian bride. 

Round her small lioad, perfume-breathing 
Was a myrtle stem, 

Fitter for her bright hair s wreathing 
Than or gold, or gem ; 

For the myrtle breathes of love. 

O’er her cheek, sp purely while, 

From her dark eyes came such light 
As i^on a summer night. 

With the moon above. 

Fair as moonlight was Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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These fair visions have departedi 
Like a poet's dreatn, 

Leaving us pale and faiut-kearled 
By life's common stream, 

Whence all lovelier light hath fled. 
Not so : they have left behind 
Memory to the kindling mind. 

With bright fantasies combined. 

Still the poet's dream is fed 
Bv the beauty of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 


HI. 

Rienzi showing Nina the Tomb of ms Brother. 

It was hidden in a wild wood 
Of the larch and pine ; 

It had been unto his childhood 
Solitude and shriue,— 

There he dream’d the hours away. 

On the boughs the wood-dove hover'd, 

With her mournful song ; 

And the ground with moss was cover’d, 

Where a small brook danced along 
Like a fairy child at play. 

Thither did Rienzi bring 
The loved and lovely cue ; 

There was the stately Nina woo'd, 

There was she won. 

Reeds and water-flags were growing 
By the green morass ; 

"While the fresh wild flowers wore blowing 
In the pleasant grass, 

(;o0l, and sweet, and wry fair. 

Though the wild wind planted them 
With a careless wing, 

Yet kind Nature granted them 
All the gifts of Spring. 

Nought they needed human caie. 

They grew lovelier in the looks 
Of that lovely one ; 

While the Roman maid, was woo'd, 

While she was won. 

In the pines, a soft I .wailing 
Stirrd the fringed loaves. 

Like a lute whose song is iailing, 

Loving, while it grieves 
So to die upon the wind. 

Ivy gailnndod laurel, 

Drooping mournfully ; 

Poet— warrior— read the moral 
Of the victor's tree. 

Lonely still amid its kind ! 



Subjects for Pictures. 

Yet what dreams of both are blent 
In the soft tale now beguni . . 

Which the radiant Nina woo’d, 

And which Nina won. 

There a cypress raised to heaven 
Its sepulchral head. 

Like a stately column given 
'By the summer to the dead • 

There tlie young Rienzi slept. 

In that grave his brother laid him, 

’Neath the evening star ; 

While revenge and sorrow made him 
What earth’s great ones are ; — 

Long, drear vigils there he kept. 

Now a sweeter one was lit 
By the setting sun ; 

While that lady bright was woo’d, 

While she was won. 

By the grey cross o’er liis brother, 

By his h tart’s hrst care, 

Did Rienzi ask another 
In that heart to share. 

To that maiden’s feet he brought 
All his early youth’s affection. 

All his early years ; 

All whose tender recollection 
Only speaks in tears. 

Thus to share his soul he sought : 

All life's loveliest feelings grew 
Round that lovely one; — 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d, 

Thus was she won. 

Ah I the glorious mind's aspiring 
Needcth some repose — 

Some sweet object for desiring, 

Where its wings may close. 

Wrapp’d in purple shadows, Rome 
Rose afar off like a vision — 

Stately, dark, and high ; 

But a softer one bad risen 
’Neath that twilight sky. 

While the full heart found a home, 
There were mighty words and hopes 
Shared with his beloved one ; — 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d, 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

BY A KETURNSD EMIGRANT. 

The state of religion in the United States is a difficult and dangerous 
subject to touch upon; yet it cannot be wholly omitted even in a hasty 
hiiJU^’gitive sketch. The zealous, the bigoted, ai)d the bypocritic arc 
rancorous or severe in proportion to the extent of the impressions stamped 
on weak or enthusiastic minds, or of danger to the worldly interests of the 
traders in sanctity. However, as I sincerely respect the creed of every 
** true man," his fbrms and ceremonies, so long as they continue merely 
spiritual, and only meddle with the spurious trappings attached to it by 
human depravity and folly, I have but to hope for, or dispense with, in- 
dulgence. 

At the period when America acquired her independence, intolerance had 
disappeared from every country where the slightest portion of political liberty 
had been enjoyed, and religious freedom had too equally divided the people 
into sects, to allow any one to assume a predominant power. Had such a 
state of things occurred a century or two eai’lier, one-half would have 
butchered the other. America now enjoys more religious freedom than ever 
fell to the lot of Christian man ; notwithstanding there exists a large portion 
of that intolerance which springs from ignorance and. imbecility, united 
with brutality, she enjoys the circulation of the scriptures to an extent 
that ought to prove exceedingly grateful even to a Roden or a Bexley; 
and yet us if to show the futility of human wisdom, and the weakness of 
human efforts, the result has not tended to the extension of faith, or the 
improvement of morals. But in fact the state of society is caused by such 
a complication of causes and events, as no man can trace uninterruptedly to 
their effects, without the aid of imagination ; and as 1 prefer the smallest 
portion of truth to the most ingenious systems and conjectures, I shall con- 
tent myself with describing the state of things, as far us my observation and 
information extended, and giving the causes whenever they appear obvious. 

In remote or infant settlements people take religious instruction as it 
offers, or as it suits — starvation or repletion ; but in the ancient settlements, 
and more particularly in New England, it is considered a matter required by 
prudence, good taste, and fashion, if not by stronger feelings, for every father 
of a family, or man of business, to attach himself to some congregation. The 
more conspicuous his situation, the more imperative the rule ; and none can 
be exempt but those “ who hang loose on society ; '* who are independent in 
their circumstances, and have none to whom they want to show an example. 
But of those who subscribe, some never attend, and many do so rarely ; 
the more obscure may neglect appearances, but the more wealthy dare not. 
The fact is proved by the disproportion of the sexes in places of worship, for 
females rarelv miss attendance ; and taking the relative numbers at four to 
one, above three-fourths of the men must be absent. Among the Metho- 
dists, and some others of the more zealous and less fashionable congrega- 
tions, the disproportion is not so great ; but I have myself, in an episcopal 
church, counted five women to one man In theatres the disproportion lies 
the other way. Now the cause of this indifference to worship in the male 
sex is no secret to me, however reluctant 1 feel to enter on such a forbidden 
subject — it is. unbelief ; and I feel convinced from my own acquaintance with 
men, their jbabits and opinions, that onethalf of the male population of the 
United Sllktes do not believe in the Christian revelation. This could not be 
ascertathed by hasty tourists, who see hut the surface of things ; men do iipt 
hasted to lay hare their minds, in a matter which mav injure, but cannot 
benefit them ; though it must bo admitted that travelling companions are 


* Continued from page 61. 
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generally; the most open and communicative. Of the unbelievers, probably 
not more than half freely admit their unbelief ; but many may safely be 
classed in* the same division from some act, expression, or even a look. Tlie 
firm believers are for the most part attentive to their religious duties, and 
include nearly all the Catholics, Methodists, Independents, &c., who cannot 
avow infidelity without drawing down on themselves expulsion and disgrace. 

In the best society in private houses, and in the company of ladies, men, 
► whatever their sentiments may be, are under the restraints of prudertoeJ/J^ 
ference, and good breeding ; but in hotels, boarding-houses, and all public 
receptacles, they speak out freely. It was my chance at a boarding-house 
in New York to be placed at table between a noted disciple of Tom Paine 
and an elder of the Dutch Church. The elder was certainly shy of meddling 
with the Painito, who was an over-match for him in ILuency and strength of 
lungs; but 1 have seen the churchman roused by some sallies against 
priestcraft, and a pretty storm followed. One night at a hotel, at a late hour, 
when fifteen or twenty of the inmates were collected for bed, theological 
disputes arose. There were medical, legal, and commercial men present; i 
took no part in the conversation, and there was but one who decidedly de- 
fended Christianity, (even the hotel assistants arranged themselves on the 
other side ;) and he told me afterwards in private, that “ he as little believed 
those things as the rest of them, but there was no use in blazing out his 
sentiments in public; it mighty injuic him in his business or his domestic 
arrangements." On another occasion, when in the store of a man whom I 
knew to be a regular attendant in church, the merits of his pastor being 
alluded to, I asked him if his were the doctrines he approved of? He replied, 
th<at “All doctrines were alike to him giving me to understand pretty plainly, 
by hints and shrugs, that he discredited the whole fabric, I asked him why 
he went to church ? and his reply was, “ Oh I I go with my little wife, she 
likes to go, .and it helps to pass a Sunday forenoon.’* But it is needless to 
multi[)ly instances ; such things every day occurred : I have heard schoolboys 
comparing prophecies, examining miracles, and weighing what they were 
pleased to term inconsistencies. 

Now it is not to be doubted that English high churchmen will ascribe this 
state of things in America to the want of an established church, and adduce 
the more faithful state of England as a corroborative proof : however, it is 
my business to state the matter fairly, whatever systems may be opposed or 
upheld by it ; and then let them draw what inferences they can. 

In England no discussion opposed to the truth of revelation, either by 
lectures or printing, has ever been allowed ; and though occasionally such 
things have been heard of, yet they have always been attended with the 
risk of punishment, of legal disqualifications, and certain disgrace. More- 
over, the great body of the people are not sutficiently informed to set up for 
philosophers ; they have not had time or opportunity to read pernicious 
writings, and are generally ignorant of the first rudiments of infidelity : so 
that open professors of deism are only to be heard occasionally in taverns, 
inns, and stage coaches ; where persons arc either very intimate, or total 
strangers to each other, and consequently will not, or cannot tell tales. In 
efiect, those restrictions on unlimited inquiry, and placing every man 
without the pate of the laws who acknowledged his unbelief— -though savour- 
ing somewhat of the Catholic priesthood depriving their Hocks of the Bible, 
—have had salutary effects, and it will be wise to continue them. 

In America the case has been widely different; in most of the States every 
man publishfis, reads, and delivers in public whatever strictures he pleases, 
either on the Bible or on the laws (ff the land : neither treason nor heresy 
being known to the constitution. A sermon or lecture on deism is delivered 
every sabbath in Tamm&ny Hall, New York, admittance about threepence 
each ; I have never attended it, but I believe it is not usually crowded, not*: 
withstanding the lowness of the entrance money ; probably there is iv^tbing 
new to be said on the subject. There we the “ Free Inquirer,'’ and some few 
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other defstical papers published, but nothing in quantity in compa^son with 
the religious and temperance publications. The number of religious tracts, 
Journals, magazines, and other periodicals constantly issuing from the press, 
would be peniaps sufficient to keep the whole population in constant reading ; 
but yet the m^ority, when they do read, have the bad taste to prefer politics 
and novels. Tiio religious portion of the Americans leave nothing undone 
IS, to induce their fellow-countrymen to join their ranks. Money is subscribed^ 
ii. 1fi^%b«ndance, Bibles circulated gmtis, or at a very trilling price, tracts and 
bther papers sent gratis to every quarter of the Union, revivals and camp 
meetings held in every quarter, custom is withdrawn from open infidels— and 
what is the consequence ? The result is that all religious communities are 
in a nourishing condition, though supported voluntarily ; that religious 
worship is honorable as well as creditaole ; but that murals on the whole 
stand at a low ebb, and one quarter at least of the male population are ac> 
knowlcdged Deists or Atheists, and that the Catholics being restrained from 
investigating the grounds of their faith, remain the most faithful. 

It cannot surely be asserted that this result is owing to the want of Bibles, 
and of all sorts of religious works, of preaching and lectures, even to satiety ; of 
want of clorgy selected for their zeal, learning, and eloquence ; nor can it be ad- 
vanced that men being compelled unjustly to support a faith which they abhor, 
are disgusted with religion in general, and repay themselves by religious absti- 
nence, what has been wrung from tliem by religious rapacity. No. it is owing 
to the unrestrained liberty of hearing, reading, and judging for themselves. 
The religious publications with which the library tables groati are liardly 
looked at, and speedily become waste paper; while the few copies circulated 
of the philosophical or deistical papers are paid for, and pass from hand to 
band. No ecclesiastical power could possibly exist in a country where the civil 
authority is hardly feared, and only partially obeyed ; where man manufac- 
tures laws for his own uses, and wears them loosely ; and reads and converses 
about priests and priestcraft, superstition, idolatry, and fanaticism. One man 
told me that his pious brotlier begged of him as a favour to read the Bible, and 
he would be convinced ; and that accordingly ho did read it carefully through, 
and was convinced, but not in the way his brother expected : another very 
well-behaved man told me that he had been struck down at a camp meeting 
when very yotmg ; that h^* had suflered great agonies of terror and remorse, 
but had for some years past been settled down into deism. It is generally under- 
stood that those sudden conversions take place with young and inexperienced 
persons, chietly females, who are taken as it were by surprise ; and that the 
majority of them eventually shake olf those impressions, or scatter themselves 
among the miscellaneous crowd that'* hang loosely on *' religion ; such as 
Deists, Atheists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Jumpers, or some peculiar 
faith of their own, which cannot be classed with any. 

Such has been the result of allowing free inquiry ; of furnishing Bibles 
With, or without^ uU sorts of comments ; of preachers, missionaries, and re- 
Bgiotts asso^lious without end ; of numerous religious sects, each urging 
forward his own ikith.perplexing and confounding man by the variety offered 
for hf« selection ; of rousing at once fiselings, reason, the passions, and 
Worldly interests:— the mingled torrent in its extreme force has suffered but 
little to settle down in cEdmness, sieadiress, and moderation ; but has thrown 
up in abutidanoe at both sides infidelity and fanaticism. The Catholics alone, 
being held aloof from the contest by (ffiureh discipline, ore in a great degree 
eXemj^rem these extremes, and preserve the medium course with unas- 
and unmeddling caution. 

wSPootigh the constitution of the United States does not admit of intolc- 
rauM^ftltdpertoeution, a portion of these hateful properties tieveitheless exist 
ofimbecility, ignorance, and fiKnaticism.strengthene^y deffio- 
mtic licence. The case Avery must, or ou^t to hoi matter of history ; 
t tfaaft iherefdre not enlarge upon it, but merdy note Its striking features. 
He was charged With Uie murder Of a yotmg fbmole w^ whom be was re- 
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ported fo hove cohabited, on the strongest dreUnistantial evidence ; but was 
discharged by the magistrates before whom the inquiry was held, after n very 
ftimsy and smothered investigation. He was a Methodist preacher : this fact 
was alleged to be the cause of his liberation, by persons who were not of that 
pervasion ; and the magistrates felt themselves compelled, after a re-ex.- 
amination, to commit him for trial. The Methodists, during the whole course 
of the proceeding, and after h;s acquittal, appeared tv< consider him guiltless ; 
~for their females ministered to him in prison, and be resumed his prjJch- 
iiig on his discharge yet on such a supposition it is dilhcult to account for 
their conduct, for it is notorious that they did all in their power to select a 
jury, to keep witnesses out of the W'ay,ancl to prevent their being subpoenaed, 
and opposed by every means in their power the elucidation of the truth. 
Such conduct in England would have only served to cover theibselves 
with infamy, and to have strengthened the case again.st their prot^'g^. 
Howe^’er, it may be urged in their behalf, that the violence of his 
persecutors was such, and the prejudice against him so great, that a fair 
trial was hopeless, and that stratagem and deceit were allowable to counter- 
act persecution, and to assist justice. The trial lastetl,.! believe, for a fort- 
night or three weeks ; an enormous mass of evidence was pr<klucod, the 
greater part of which was irrelevant ; but the general result of the whole 
on the public mind was, that the girl was certainly murdered, and^that guilt 
W’as sufficiently proved againstthini, and no shadow of suspicion against any 
other person ; and his friends were obliged to admit that there^was a great 
deal ill his conduct that required clearing up. The jury acquitted him on 
the ground of giving him the benefit of the smallest doubt; and without 
any of the promised clearing up of mysteries, he immediately returned to his 
occupation of preaching, till driven from it by public clamour. The Me- 
thodists said that, having been acquitted by a jury, it was the duty of every 
one to bold him guiltless, as if his guilt or innocence had been merely it 
legal, not also a moral question, and as though they themselves had not 
done all in their power to impede the inquiry. The last account of him was 
that he was in the situation of an ostler at an inn. 

Now this affair proves, throughout, the strength of prejudice and of bigotrv, 
the bitterness of party spirit, the callousness to public opinion, which fin 
England is almost omnipotent; the strange compromise of religion and 
morals ; and the irrational jind wilful blindness of intellect in the descend- 
ants of the self-seeking, witch-burning, hartl hearted Puritans of other days. 
It shows that truth and justice require ages of good government to establish, 
a mass of moral weight to ati-engthcn, and the refinement, intelligence, 
education, and leisure of a higher class to guide and keep aloof from the 
fangs of ignorance, bigotry, and faction. 

The destruction of the Ursuline convent in Massachusetts is too glaring 
a sign of the times to be overlooked, affording n<, as it does in out own day, a 
spectacle of the bigotry and intoleronce of the third century ungrafted on the 
democracy of the nineteenth. A foolish and woithlcss girl having been 
charitably received into the convent, and instructed, thought lit, lightly, 
and most probably, hypocritically, to assume the Catholic faith. Whoiher 
any sphitual or tempoml ai*gumonts were practised on her is of little im- 
portance ; the zealous of all sects would, I believe, consider it their duty to 
do so. * ' 

Ho^vever, Miss Reed again changed her raifed, and published a catchpenny 
production ^inlo which ehe had stu^d all the stories ilhe had ever heard re- 
specting convents, ascribing a wholq catalogue of atrooities to her benefactors. 
Nothing could ha\^ been easier than to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
the charges* but that w'puld have berti deferring vengeance ; and when has 
it ever haimened that a mob paused to reflect, or fo ittvpsti^te P This ueiWor- 
cratic rabble, druidc With fanaticism, and proi^ly w*ith Whiskey, humtt^h 
the convent in the dead hour of night, ftem which the wretolm 
tected weaidy tiidsSd into the fields. 
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For this lawless outrage, iu which a great number of persons were openly 
and notoriously engaged, a conviction could only be obtained against one 
individual, and he, I believe, got off from punishment at the solicitation of the 
superior. In such cases witnesses will not come forward; juries convict, or 
judges condemn, if they can find a loophole to escape through. The world 
has never yet witnessed a more detestable union than that of bigotry and 
brutality. 

XboJjnrst of praise, and the impatience of blame, for which the Ameri- 
cans arc so conspicuous, extend even to the altar and the pulpit ; and a 
preacher had best be cautious how he charges the people he is among with 
their besotting sins, however glaring they may appear. He may charge 
them generally with being in a sinful and fallen state ; but he had better 
say nothing about their drunkenness, licentiousness, and ruffianism ; for 
the more striking the truth, the more intolerable it would prove. Through 
every part of the United States they will tell you that New Orleans is the 
greatest hell on the surface of the earth ; and the first step towards working 
a reform is to state the case as it is, in its unvarnished deformiry. To endure 
being told of our faults is a step towards amendment, but it is a step which 
the New Orleans people have not attained to ; nor even to the European 
philosophy of indifference. A Mr. Parker was appointed to a congregation in 
New Orleans, but previous to his taking possession of his church he attended 
some public religious meetings in the north^,at which he hazarded certain 
observaiions on the state of that city, not having the fear of reporters before 
his eyes. At present I do not recollect either what he admits having said, 
or is reported to have said, but the amount of it w'as, that he was going to a 
place where his services were much wanted, that he was going to attack the 
devil in his stronghold, and had need to gird up his loins for the encounter. 
As soon as these speeches had reached the parties whom they most con- 
cerned, Parker became in their eyes a spiritual Trollope ; they gave them- 
selves the trouble of raising a commotion, quite sufficient had the city been 
besieged, or a third of it consumed by an incendiary ; the daily papers teemed 
with animadversions and threats in case he ventured there. Alarmed by the 
impending storms, the modern Jonas, not daring to denounce further the 
modern Nineveh, denied, or explained away the most obnoxious passages, 
which he ascribed to incorrect reports; in fact, he denied having spoken the 
truth, which was the very head and front of his offence ; and he had docu- 
ments drawn up, asserting the same, and signed*by a number of respectable 
individuals. Having, as he conceived, propitiated the New Orleans people, 
and admitted their excellence to an extent that one might imagine left little 
scope for his labours, he ventured among them in person, but he had yet 
to experience the implacable dispositions of his countrymen, whether levelled 
against player or proacdier ; ana after some fruitless efforts to be hoard from 
the pulpit, he gave up the contest, add probably has carried his theological 
acquirements among some persons who acknowledged themselves sinners— 
if he could find any such. 

Revivals and camp meetings evidently derive their strength from perse- 
vering and continuous efforts, which preachers arc enabled to make by reliev- 
ing each other ; whilst excitement is never suffered to cool, nor reason to act, 
till the body or mind, or both, are laid prostrate, exhausted, and helpless. 
The young, the enthusiastic, the timid, and the inexperienced, become the 
plants of £raoe,f whatever they may eventually bring forth; those 
inured to^jpe cares and struggles of life rarely play such fantastic tricks 
before bu&4eaven.” In other words, the inhabitant of the woods is more 
likely^ t£|p6 caught than the dweller m cities, the young than the old, 
the fenmle than tne male. I have heard many Americans assert that Mrs. 
TroUoi^, however severe she had been in some things, did not at all exag^- 
gei:ate in her description of tevivals in general, though in cities, among well 
educated people thev «re rather more temperate. I have heard descriptions 
from young rakes of m maimer in which young females have ex[K)sed them- 
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selves, hardly lit to bo repeated. However desirable that such information 
should prove a more calumny — from the number and respectability of the 
sourct^s by which it has been corrobomted, I do not see how it can be doubted. 
I have been informed by persons experienced in these matters, that about 
one-half of the attendants at a camp-mcetin»: may be considered as actuated 
by devotional motives ; and the other portion by pleasure, novelty, and 
seeiuj» the world. By a younjjf person, growing up in the woods, whose nearest 
neighbour lives ten miles off, the spectacle is looked forward to for ^onths 
as a scene of crowd and bustle ; exploring the wilderness, dwelling in tents, 
midnight watchings, and hopes of adventure, render it to them more anxiously 
exciting than the yearly fair in England, or the birth-day ball. But what- 
ever motives or expectations collect them together, certain it is that it cuds 
by making some of them saints, and some sinners. 

I was very desirous of witnessing a camp-meeting, and set out with the 
intention of riding twenty miles through almost pathless woods for that 
purpose ; but my horse, which I had hired, proving a very sofry animal, 
I was easily prevailed on to turn about with a party of acquaintances I 
met returning. One of the party, an elderly Frenchman, who invited us 
into his house on the road- side, being questioned by his wife, a young 
American, as to what he had been witnessing, gave her a description that, 
with the aid of liis mimicry and broken English, threw her into such fits of 
laughter, as, considering her very interesting situation, seemed rather alarm- 
ing. The poor Frenchnian*stopped suddenly and ran to her crying, “ Dare, 
stop, my wife ; e'est fini, I von’t say no more." Several bachelors of my ac- 
quaintance remained at this eneampuieiit, avowedly from licentious motives. 

It cannot be doubted that man in a political and moral sense is such 
as laws and other temporal circumstances have formed him; 'and the 
stale of America is quite sutlicient to prove, w'eve proof necessary, that 
religion also assumes a bearing and a colour derivable, as far as our under- 
standings can penelrato, from the same source. In no other civilized country 
have such exertions ever been made by man to promote religious faith and 
observances ; and the result is that, though it contains a number of devout 
and moral people, it displays as low a state of morals, on the whole, as any 
Clirislian country, and a more considerable portion of infidelity. Now since 
this state of things cannot have arisen from a want of all that could bo done 
to persuade, it must consequently have sprung from a deficiency in the 
exercise of coercion, or from causes apparently unconnected with the subject. 
Witliiii the recollection of many of tlie present generation, people have been 
compelled in England to enter the churches during service, or placed in the 
stocks for refusing ; and at the present moment, as 1 have previously observed, 
no language or writings publicly nuastioning Christian revelation are per- 
mitted ; from which we might infer that sober and rational religion is pro- 
moted by discipline, had we not other matters to take into our calculation. 
But the Americans having carved out their own independence, having no 
privileged orders, prescriptive right, or venerable institutions, to obstruct 
or embarrass not oiily declined to impose on themselves an established 
cluirch, but even loft the general system of Christianity to its own merits; 
with the exception of a few puritanical communities in New England. The 
spirit of Christianity 1 do not think has declined on the whole in consequence, 
but it has certainly become limited to fewer in number, though probably in 
increased proportions; for that which was cast away by some was snatched 
up by oUics's, during the perpetual cxcitemeut of religious agitation. At 
the same time the slight restraint, and the uncertain enforcement of the 
laws, must have encouraged a relaxed discipline in crimes, morals, and re- 
ligion. But even had it been practicable to have eiiforeed ecclesiastical 
restraint, ever sinpef the consummation of American independence,— with 
democratic licence the result must have been nearly similar ; tor men are 
infinitely more coerced by human than by divine laws. 

The Americans studied, examined, and preached the Scriptures with the 
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same freedom and confidence with which they founded a constitution^ and 
both their civil and religious institutions are uncertain and insecure,— < 

** A breatli can make thenii as a breath has made,” — 
and to form a comparison between them and their ancestral nation, from their 
sacred ordinances only, would be unfair and absurd ; but compare them in 
all things, and the conclusion must be, that America, uAder a restrictive and 
firm system, had needed no established church, and, as she has been governed, 
could,Jiave reaped no benefit from it; and that England, under a “fierce 
democracy,” could not have upheld one, and as she has been, with a purer 
administration than any other country, and a stronger public moral sense, 
the good it has done is at least questionable. 

Having occasionally alluded to the licence to crime, and partial adminis- 
tration of the laws, so largely conducive to outrage, assassination, and 
that capricious ruffianism called rail-riding, Lynch-law, &c., now so preva- 
lent, I shall proceed to point out instances, and show tl.e roots of the evil. 
The gentleman who was so brutally and unjustly cast into a dungeon in 
New Orleans, having inquired respecting bis taking an action, to his 
astonishment, informed that, in point of law, an action would lie ; but 
that, had he been treated ten times worse, and had he, instead of being a 
stranger, been a citizen, he could not. procure the slightest redress through 
the agency of the law.s : the pistol or the dagger offered the only road 
to right himself, if he valued revenge more tli;jn risking life. He replied, 
“That bis life belonged to his family, and that such a mode of vengeance 
was contrary to liis principles and habits.’* “Then you had better ha^e 
stayed away from New Orleans,'' was the reply. 

In Pensacola Florida, u man was actually living for murder by form of law, 
obout two years ago ; but even them the pure spirit of e(iuity had been 
violated, for denial of justice was the source of^ the crime. A poor but well- 
behaved Irish emigrant was struggling to support, by bis industry, bis wife 
and children, and had succeeded so far as to have acquired a house. I do 
not rccollcet whether every instalment had been paid up, but that ih of little 
importance in a rising seltlement, because property will always sell at a 
profit, and the usual mortgage is sufficient security. The mayor had taken 
a deadly enmity to the man, and having some slight olHcial excuse to 
harass him, he commenced in attack on him, which he pursued with the 
most (leterniiiicd rancour. hatever legal grounds he liad to act u])on soon 
failed : but that was of little consequence to him, for he pursued his course 
just the same, in defiance of law and justice, and supported by the high 
hand of irresponsible power; till the poor man, his wife and children, were 
houseless beggars. Tlie Irisbman took the c«)urse usually practised, and 
rccommciidecl on similar occasions, that is, he shot the mayor dead. Had 
he killed an liuncstcr, but a loss popular man, there would have probably 
been little rout made about it, but to shoot a mayor, the chosen favourite of 
the people, who drink.s his dram, and chews bis quid with every friendly 
voter, and strictly enforces the laws and regulations against bis cucniics — 
the minority ! The poor Irishman was fried, convicted, and condemned : he 
admitted that he had committed murder, and ought to suffer, but he died 
asserting that the mayor had de.served death, and that although he himself 
was guilty in the sight of Heaven, be had been the mstrurnent of the most 
righteous and wholesome justice, and would repeat it, was it still to be dune. 
Several individuals of Pensacola who, I presume, had not belonged to the 
mayor's told me that he had deserved to be shot. " , 

But it unnecessary to give to every crime a “local habitation and a 
name,’’ tffid it might possibly do an injury somewhere ; so I will relate one 
or two adventures anonymously. In a certain lown,t\vo strong, violent, and 
dangerous characters had a quarnd, and fouglit; and he. that was worsted * 
shortly afterwards went to the victor s house in the w'oods about dusk, ac- 
companied by two or three of his drunken parasites, and demanded admit- 
tance : but the other, having seen them coming, secured his windows and 
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cloorjs, and being well armed, set them at defiance. However, the chief 
assailant, in perambulating the house, which was built of frame and plank, 
disoovertMl a hole, which hud been caused by a knot falling out, and beheld 
his prey standing at a short distance before it. He instantly placed his 
pistol to the orifice, and shot the man through the body ; after which the 
wliole party broke into the house, and hacked, ^nd mutilated the inanimate 
body. On the following morning the huicher nttended at his stall in the 
market, though the affair was notorious ; but in the course of the foyenoon 
justice became aware that something must be done, and the police were told 
to arrest the parties. The principal actor treated them all as a parcel of 
Dogberrys, refused to be taken, and dioy had the politeness not to press the 
matter: so he quietly arranged his affairs, took leave of his friends, mounted 
his liorse, and removed to a neighbouring county. His accessarios submitted 
peaceably to be brought before the mayor, but none of them having actually 
killed the man. they \vere at once liberated: and people in general con- 
gratulated themselves at having two bad characters the fewer among them. 

Two )oiing men in the same employment had a quarrel; one being 
armed, and the other not. The armed man struck the first blow, and when 
the other retaliated, he drew his knife, and, pursuing the unarmed man, 
who turned and van, he stabbed him in the back, and again, when he 
wheeled round, repeated the blow in front. An inquest followed, this being in 
a city more ])articularly eminent for civilization ; and the assassin gave bail 
ill 10,000 dollars to stand his trial. Tie was tried, and pronounced not guilty. 
Kveryhody knew that it was not intended to hurt him, hut supposed that it 
would he necessary to find him guilty of manslaughter : at all events there 
were a sufficient nimibcr flaws in the indictment to have saved him six 
tunes over. This venconlre also serves to exemplify the unbridled rage and 
settled rancour so often attendant on the unrestrained education of boys 
in Anicrica : while wo lool: in vain for the noble atonement, or bitter remorse, 
which are generally supposed to follow such ebullitions ; for the habits, con- 
versation, and incidents around render them callous to such refined feelings, 
long before they themselves get personally into such practices. 

T could relate a vast number of similar iransaolions which occurred 
under my own eye, at Montgomery, Mobile, Coluuitms, Natchez, New 
Orleans ; in villages, forests, and steam-boats. InMonlgoniory a man cracked 
a joke on an acquaintance, which, as he saw it had hit him in a place where 
he was particularly vulucrahle, he endeavoured to soften down as much as 
possible, hut in vain ; the thin-skinned miscreant went home and supplied 
himself witli a cow hide and a saord-cane; and, meeting the other, who 
was au inolleiisivt; young man, on ho; seback, within the town during day- 
light, he fir>t struck him witli the cow-hide, and, as the rider attempted to 
return the blow, lie ran him through the body. Nothing came of it; and 
the brute probably still pollutes the soil: he cannot pollute the people who 
endure lam. 

It is common to hear men spoken of as having stabbed a man at such a 

S lace ; or as having shot a little boy to take vengeance on his father ; or of 
aving bit off a piece of a man's nose, or lip, or a joint of his finger, or 
gouged out an eye : and I have seen many persons so mutilated. The local 
papers do not dare to notice these inattors, and the distant publications do 
not hear of thorn. Peaceable and orderly people generally avoid all unne- 
cessary intercourse witli such characters, as far as they can, without giving 
offence ‘p but intercourse in America is so much in public, that society can 
only ho shunned to a very conUacled extent. The best chance of safety 
consists in being always well armed, or at leabt when you have had a dispute 
with any one, and iy declaring your readine.ss, at any lime, to inflict instant 
death on an aggressor. Conversing one day with a lawyer who had been a 
judge, respecting the lawless state of the community, he showed me the 
handle of a dagger in his bosom, and said, “ As I know that .aiiy man who 
chooses may kill me with impunity, I carry this dagger that I may be 
beforehand with him in killing.” 

o 2 
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Duelling is a foolish mode enough of settling differences, it is a relic of 
barbarous ages; but they were the ages of chivalry; and it must bo 
admitted that it requires a considerable degree of courage, and gives 
to honour a higher value than to life. . A duel sometimes 1a’N.es place 
at Washington, among the notables of the land; and more are fought 
during a winter in New Orleans than, perhaps, in the United Kingdom 
of Gieat Britain and Ireland, though but a small portion of the quarrels 
which lake place there are so disposed of. This assertion will of course 
seem a gross exaggeration — tho licence of a traveller — not being yet 
corroborated to such a sweeping extent. Tourists do not remain long 
enough in that devoted city to learn e\ery thing; the newspapers do not 
publish one-half, and most of what they do notice they do not honestly enter 
into the merits of : nor does one-tenth of it find its w ay to Europe. Traders 
in their annual excursions to the north do, indeed, ^peak out among their 
friends; hence the horror so much entertained of the place. The greater 
number of dissensions are respecting females of light cluiract'M’, of which 
there are a considerable number in that city : though none but tne lowest 
and most desperate of these degraded beings will \entiite themselves into 
the smaller and still more barbarous settlements : for in those last-mentioned 
places tlicy cannot always protect their accepted companion from being 
dragged out of bed, and stabbed by some drunken candidate fur their 
fax ours ; and locks or bolts alVord them no proterjtion. 

I will now jiroceed to show instances of the un-chivalric, or usual nw^dcs 
of following up quarrels in the United States; and I will begin by extracting, 
verbatim, accounts of two, from a New Orleans paper, dated the oth Feb., 
183j, boih of whic-h occurred (with probably several other minor affairs) on 
the previous day : — 

“ Scamiulom Outrage,— We feel grieved and mortified, as Ohri&liaiis of 
Louisiana, to he under the necessity of recording an act of violence, which 
we think disgraceful to our society and State. With the original causes of 
the affitir we liaxe at this moment nothing to do. The facts which uc are 
hound to gixe to the public are simply as follow : — 

Yesterday morning, about the hour the House of Hepresentatives were 
to he called to order, the Speaker, Mr. Alcee J.ahranche, entered the hall, 
when he was assailed by Jo'r.n li. Grymes, Esq., who raised his cane to 
strike him. Mr. Lahraiichc, to defend himself, drew a small pocket-pislol, 
which he discharged at his assailant, witliout effect. Mr. Grymes then drew 
from his bosom a horse-pistol, xvliich he levelled at Mr. J^abranclie and fired. 

“The pistol proved to have been loaded with a hall and buck-shot. Tho 
hall passed betxveen two Members, grazed the forehead of Mr. C. Lavergne, 
a Member, and cntei*ed the wall of the hall. Two of tlic buck-shot took 
effect, and were lodged in the arm and hand of Mr. Labranchc. 

“ These are all llie details of the afiair necessary to make it perfectly 
understood. It is in itself an outrage the most unpardonable : for, whatever 
may have been Mr. Gr}raes's cause of grievance, he cannot, by any argu- 
ment or pretext, excuse himself in having entered the legislative hall to 
attack one of its Members, the Speaker, with pistols, thus showing a disre- 
spect to that whole body — to the State, indeeu— and endangering the lives 
of other persons disconnected with the affu.r. 

“ The House, witli a proper spirit, appointed, by resolution, a Committee 
to report this clay upon the step to be taken to punish this soandulous breach 
of privilege, after xxhich they adjourned. 

The natural excitement created upon the occasion is very great, and, for 
our own part, we cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that the House 
will adopt such measures as will, for the future, preserve their Members . 
from outrage and insult." 

" New Orleans, Feb. 5. 

'^Another Affray , — We are again under the necessity of recording another 
of those acts of violence which are a disgrace to our city. Yesterday morn- 
ing, as we have learned the facts, a Mr. Daussat made an assault with a 
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cane \ipon Mr. Samuel Knox, in Camp-street; Knox took the cane from his 
assailant, and with it beat him ; and while so doing Daussfit drew a pistol, 
which he <lischarged at Knox. The ball took eftect, passing through the 
neck of Knox; the wound is considered dangerous. The assailant, Daubsat, 
was almost immediately arrested.” 

An affray took place in a neighbouring State between a senator and a high 
oflicial character, both, of course, from their stations, veiy popular individuals ; 
and, as I have before observed, among the chief qualifications for such a 
distinction, they possessed strength and boldness. As leaders of different 
parties, they had rellectcd on each otiicr, w^cre known to be mortal enemies, 
and a desperate rencontre was hourly cxpecled. At length they met about 

noon, in the most public; street of the town of , and happy were those 

who wero at hand at the time. The senator, who was on horseback, observ- 
ing his antagonist approaching on foot, dismounted, and rushing to meet 
the odicial. discharged his ptstol, and wmiindod him. They then closed, and 
the wounded man bit off a joint of the senators Ibre-fiiiger ; after which they 
were scpaialed, without fmllier damage. They arc still ri\als, and still meet 
in public, hut hold no verba! communicritions, and avoid all allusions to each 
otlicr. Hut sucli a Hght is manly compared toothers; for inslaive. - A 
young man who had been grossly insulted by anolhor (who, however, offered 
apologies, whicli were rejected) watched for an opportunity, which he obtained, 
for cnlming a coffee-room, and ob'.crving the other hitting with his back to 
him, smoking a cigar, he took up a decanter of liquor off tho counter, and 
smashed if on tho head of the unguarded smoker, who, however, had in- 
tended to keep <1 sharp look-out. lie then bostrode the prostrate man, and 
grasping a handful of his hair on each temple, he thrust a thumb into each 
of his p>c.s ; which the other, who soon came to his senses, endeavoured to 
jirotcct with both his hands. The assailant had so\eral friends, wdio stood 
by, and w'ould allow no interference ; but I do not believe that he wished 
liunsolf to complete the gouging, though he wanted to make the other beg 
for mercy. However, on the by-stauders eiwing out “ Enough,” he suffereil 
himself to bo taken away ; and 1 assisted in his removal. I speak of Ameri- 
can gentlcnioii ! 

All acijuaintance of mine had been cow-hided by a hot headed bloi*khcad, 
a fiiend of who had taken off’cnce at a silly joke, uii necessary to meimoii ; 
and wlio, as u.siial on occasions of violence, had taken the precaution to be 
.surrounded by his friends, for the puipo.se of pre\enting immediate retaliation. 
Every o no believed that a speedy and deadly vengeance would he taken; 
and a prettv general surprise arose, when, after some days, it was found that 

the captain had taken his departure unhurt. Some said that Mr. had 

no pluck ; others liinted that he could “ ’bide his time;” but he told me 
himself “ That no favourable opportunity had offered — that, one morning, 

being inrormeJ that Captain had gone down tow^n, he pursued him, hut 

seeing his wife leaning on his arm he could not do that which he had in- 
tended.” S«)mc would not ha\e been so scrupulous ; howoNer.he acted wisely, 
for to have shot a man in the presence of his wife, thougli it might liave 
been palliated by his friends, would have generally been injurious to him, 
even among Americans. However, vengeance may yet fall when least ex- 
IKjcted. In such a stale of society I wonder that men do not contrive to 
have a small looking-glass suspended before one eye, to rcllect objects 
advancii^ dn their rear, wliilst with the other optic they reconnoitre the 
front ana tlanks. ^ 

Ha\ing mentioned rail-riding, I will give an explanation of the terra, not 
being aware of any publication in which it is to be found. Rail-riding is 
• an humble branch orLynch-law, which holds a proportion toils parent stock, 
in about tlie same ratio as that which a Court of Requests holds to a Court 
of Chancer V. An individual becomes obnoxious to a few in a confined circle ; 
a sister has complained to a brother of his rudeness— -perhaps indifference ; 
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or he has bullied some one wlio fears singly to resent it, so the sbnall 
knot of friends send him a notice to quit by a certain hour. Should he dis- 
regard this, the next step is to raoimt him on a rail, and to half carry, half 
drag him through the streets, and out of town. After this come tarring 
and feathoring, scourging, ducking, shooting, and hanging. 

The conversaljon of Americans relates much less to intellectual subjects 
than that of Kuropeans, and much more to corporeal. Political, theological, 
and legal matters are, indeed, sutlicicutly prominent ; hut when they arc 
exhausted, and it becomes necessary to choose ii fancy topic, they do not 
enter upon science and the belles lettres: no; personal strength, whipping, 
hitting a mark with a ball, wounding, maiming, or carving, arc moot eagerly 
discussed. 

“ I say, Joe, I can whip you.” 

“No; ril be God-d d if you can.” 

“I’Jl bo God-d cl to h — 1 if I can’t.*' 

“I whipped Abner Miller, and ho could whip a dozen on je,** faccompa- 
nied by a jocose punch on the ribs.) 

“Abner Miller 1 why, he could double you up, and fold you down.'* 

“ Well, come, let us take a glass anyhow.” 

“ 1 don't care if I do, old chap.** 

Now this conversation bears no resemblance to that of the best society 
in the old settlements, nor to the purest bran chesr which shoot out from tlieni 
into the remotest parts, (with cxcicptious, however, for many of them iidect 
low conduct for popularity.) No: such language is rather mechanical, — 
but, mechanics are gentlemen, and, when not in their working dress, are 
hardly to be distinguished from lawyers, doctors, store -keepers, &c., the 
usual society one falls in with. 

While I was crossing the Atlantic 1 find that striking specimens of Lynch- 
law were then in course of display at Vicksburg, Natchez, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, &c., which throw mine in the background ; such as hanging mis- 
sionaries and gamblers who had dared to win people's money, and blacks who 
could not help themselves. In fact, such a system must produce such fruit, 
whilst briars produce blackberries ; and were I to delay the writing of this 
paper till 1 could include the last of them, I should have to w'ait till despo- 
tism or some vigorous governiocnt became stronger than the mob. l-Iowe\or, 
“ I guess ’ I have sulliciontly dw^elt on such matters in the South; but lost 
readers should fancy that such insubordiiialioii and impunity were confmed 
to the New, the Southern, and the Slave Stales, I will in my next paper 
trouble them with a few examples from the North. And then, as the most 
interesting events have found their way into the publications of tho day, 1 
shall give the preference to extracts from them. 


THK FISH, THE MAN, AND THE SPIRIT. 

BY LKIGTi HUNT. 

To Fish. 

You strange, astonish'd-looking, angle-faced, 

Dreary -mouth'd, gaping wretches of the sea, 

Gulping salt water everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced 
And mute, though dwellers in "the roaring waste ; * 

And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be. 

Some round, some flat, some long, all defilry. 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste ; 

* From a! Hne line in the poems of Drummond of Hawthorndeii, speaking of the 

sea “ To roaring element with people dumb.” 
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O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, starinj;: wights, 

Wluit is’t ye do ? What life load ? eh, dull goggles ? 

How do ye vary your \ile days and nights? 

How pas'- your Sundays ? Arc ye still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash ? Still nought but gapes, and bites, 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles T 

A Fish answers. 

Amazing monster ! that, for auglit I know, 

Willi the flrait sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and sliocking face, 

Grind} dix ided from the breast below ! 

Thou, that on dry land horrihly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace 
Prong alter prong, disgraccr of all grace, 

Lorig-ii.'.oloss-fiiin (I, haired, upright, iiiiwet, slow ! 

0 breather of unbroathahlo, sword-sharp air, 

IIow eanst exist ? How bear thyself, Ihou dry 

And dreary sloth ? What jiartielc eanst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery ? 

1 sumelimes seehf yo an actual 
Go by ! ! link’d fin by fin ! ! ! most odiously. 

The Fish turns into a Man, and then into a Spirit, 

AND AGAIN speaks. 

Indulge tby smiling scorn, if smiling still, 

O man ! and loathe, but with a sort of love ; 

For diflcrcncc must itself by diiferenco prove, 

And, xvith sweet clang, the spherijs with music fill. 

One of the spirits am I, that at their will 
Javc ill whate’er has life — fish, eagle, dove — 

No hate, no pride, beneath nought, nor above, 

A visitor of the rounds of God’s sweet skill. 

l\rau’slifo is wrirm, glad, sad, *twixt loves and graves, 

Boundless in hope, honour'd with pangs austere, 
HeaV’n-gazing ; and his angcl-wiiigs ho craves: — 

The fish is swifi, small-needing, vague yet clear, 

A cold sweet silver life, wiapp’d in round waves, 

Quicken'd with touches of transporting fear. 

[As the transition from the ludicrous to the grave, in these verses, might 
otherwise appear too violent, the reader will permit me to explain how tliey arose. 
The first sonnet was suggested by a friend’s huighiiig at a description 1 was giving 
him of the general aspect of fish (in which, by tlie way, if anybody is curious, let 
loin get accpiainted with them in Mr. YarreU’s excellent xvork on “ British Fishes,” 
now in course of puhlieiuion) ; the second sonnet, I)LM’ug a lover of fair play, I 
thought but a jn&t retort to be allowed to those fel low-creatures of ouis, whoso 
differ with us in eyeballs and opinions; and the third, not liking to leave a quarrel 
nii.settled, and having a tendency to push a speunlatioii as far as it will go, es|*ccially 
into thos^caliii and heavenward regions from which we always return the better, 
if we calmly enter them, naturally btfcamo as serious as the peace of mind is, with 
which all speculations conclude that have harmony and lovingness lor their real 
object. The fish, in hi« retort, speaks too knowingly of his human bauterer, for 
a fish; but it will be seen, that a Spirit animates Iiim for the purpose.] 
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There arc people in the world who stoutly deny the possibility of 
any one dying or going mad through love. Tell them a story in confir- 
mation of it, and they will only laugh in your face and deride your 
weak credulity ; nor is it to be wondered at that among mankind therg 
should be some whf) would rather abridge than multiply the passages by 
which the life and peace of human beings make their escape ; and wlio 
would consequently rather believe that the best and noblest properties 
of our nature would hardly be made use of to injure or destroy it. 

Yet, in spite of all that, love can both kill and render insane, as this 
narrative? will show. All the writer has to say is, that every word 
of it is true; and, should any one he disposed to doubt a single part 
of the statement liere given, he may have his doubt rernovea by inquir- 
ing, through the Editor, into the particulars of the case himself. Iii the 
quarter where tlic unhappy individual lately resided, the fncU are well 
known; the reader will, however, excuse the necessity which causes the 
names of some of the persons and places to he feigned. 

In 1824, or thereabouts, Dr. Spring, upon 'taking his medical diploma 
at the University of Edinburgh, commenced his profession in London. 
Like other medical men he had to combat — and he combated with success 
— the dilliculties which seem to lie in heaps upon the threshold of a 
medical man’s career. 4’he brilliancy of his course at the University, 
and the singularity of his scholastic habits had, however, combined to 
render the introduction of Dr. Spring into the great world of London 
ratlier more favourable tlian falls to the general lot. Great learning 
under an agreeable manner and modest dcjjortment lent its assistance 
to bring him into public notice. Ilis lectures were spoken of as the 
master-pieces of the day ; liis opinions w'ere quote(l and criticised by the 
leading journals ; and, by «hetiine he hnd stood two years, he began to 
he employed by the highest classes of society. At the end of the third 
his receipts amounlcd to nine luindred a-ycar, and among his patients 
thcie were those who had inserted his name in their wills for small le- 
gacies in pniof of tJieir estimation of his faithful attention during their 
illness and decay. 

While walking onward on a path of flowers he* was called in to pre- 
scribe for a young lady wlio had been taken suddenly ill of ty])Iius fever. 
Under liis skilful Ireatmcnt slie speedily recovered, to the great joy of 
her father : she was an only child, and heir to a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. As she considered her life might 
perhaps he owing to the skill of Dr. Spring, she felt from the day of her 
illness the deepest feeling of gratitude towards him; which, in process 
of time, began to lose itself in the stiil nobler quality of love. This 
change was not unperceived by him, and, having constant opportunities 
of conversing witli her, allowed him by the absence at her father 
thioughout the day, he did not fail to promote its growth. Ere long he 
was as 'deep in the tender passion as the lady herself ; and vows were 
sealed between them that they should one day be man and wife. , 

Meanwhile Dr. Spiing s fame was not stationary^; though his aflections 
w^ere confined to one spot, and wandered not from the house of his de- 
voted Louisa day or night, his mind was intent upon the duties of his 
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professiorf. At length his prospects assumed a form so a])paTcntly ])ros- 
perous that the happy lovers thought they might with safety venture to 
marry. Independent of his professional income, Dr. Spring hud an an- 
nuity of two hundred ])ouinls; whether Louisa would receive any ])f>rt.ion 
of her fortune before the death of her father was yet to be ascertained, 
as his consent to the marriage still remained to be asked ; and as he 
was a person of the most despotic temper and forbidding manner it was 
by no means an easy undertaking for cither of the parties to make the 
necessary diselosiirc to him ! Hesitation ccnld not long dwell in com - 
])any with so many ardent liopcs aiui wishes as possessed tlic lueast 
of Dr. Spring; the first favo\irahlc oppoitunity of ndilres'ping a few 
w'ords in private to the lady’s father was seized to communicate the 
affair. AVithout a moment’s consideration, or the alteration of a single 
feature, the old gentleman pronounced his lefusal ; his daughter might, 
it was true, marry, hut if she did, not one farthing of his money should 
ever go into her jiossession. 

There was nothing in this harsh reply very astonishing to Dr. Spring, 
v.'ho had long ])crceivcd that Louisa’s father loved his money first, and 
his daughter ne.xt. Neither was it very appalling to a physiciati of 
his celebrity and income to bc^told that he should receive nothiug with 
his wife ; though there was, to a sensitive mind, as his was, something 
exceedingly painful in the circumstance of causing a daughter to forfeit 
licr fatlu^’s favour and her own fortune in order to make him happy. 
-410 was well aware they could live comfortably togelher on a thousand 
a-ycar, in a cpiicl way, in town ; hut Louisa had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to her own carriage. He loved her too well, moreover, lo put Iut 
in a new and a woise position, which must be the conscrpience of his 
marrying her at such a time : these considerations oceiipird his thoughts 
for some weeks. They were all discussed hctwccii them; and the 
result after all was, that they should be mairicd within a month. 

Matters being thus ariaiigcd, Dr. Spring took a hou'^e and furnished 
it, in one of the innst fasliionahlc scpiares, and fonmilly acipiaintf d 
Louisa’s father that he should be united lo Ins daughter on such a day. 
This inlcdliiicncc seems lo have excited some dormant sparks of ])arental 
regard, which had before lain entirely buried under amass of worldly 
cares; for the tidings no sooner reached his car, than he oidcrcd Dr. 
8])ring to leave his house, and never again to enter it. As there was 
no alternative, Dr. Spring howled and withdrew ; still trusting that 
Louisa might he able to mollify his anger, and overcome his opjiosition 
to their union. In this he was destined to be disa]>pointcd . the old 
man became more and more averse to it ; and in older to cut off all 
intercourse, for a time at least, he hurried his daughter aw'ay to the 
Continent, where he determined to stay a twelvemonth. He tookjiains, 
also, to prevent all letters passing between her and Dr. Spiing. The 
love of gain at length brought him home; and as he found his luisincss 
greatly in arrtar, lie was under the necessity of leaving his daughter to 
the custody of her own discretion for several hours a-day. Her alfecrion 
liad undergone no change during tlie lapse of time she had been debarred 
from hearing anything; of Dr. Spring ; the first twopenny-post after her 
jTrrival in town carried a letter to his house, assuring him of the con- 
stancy of her attachment, and expressing the hope that his affection 
would never he shaken. Some weeks transjnred before this letter came 
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into his hands, in consequence, as his answer informed her, of his 
having abandoned his practice in London, and become family physician 
to a noble Lord, who was afflicted with insanity in a remote part of 
the countfy. Distress and despair had united to commend this step to 
Dr. SpriiiiJj, shortly after the news of Louisa’s departure for the Con- 
tinent had reached him. For ten weeks had the post been charged 
with the most impassioned letters ever penned by lover’s hand to the 
object of his adoration ; hut no answer being returned to console, or 
dispel the anguish of his heart, it was stung with bitter disa])pointment. 
lie concluded, therefore — for what docs not a flead silence between 
lovers lead them both to dread and conclude? — that his Louisa had 
been led, by that obedience which is due to a father, to break the sacred 
vows by which they w'ere bound together ; and the conclusion w'as so 
terrible to him, that he could no longer pursue the duties of his profes- 
sion in a steady or satisfactory manner. Thus had it become impossible 
for their union now to take place. Before, he had a tolerable certainty 
of a fixed income of a thousand a-ycar, with the most flattering ])rospect 
of rising to eminence in his profession ; now he had accepted a situation 
of five hundred a-year, not capable of any im])rovement or augmen- 
tation; affording only, perhaps, a ray of* hope, that when his services 
were no longer available to his noble patient, a small ])cnsiun might 
repay them after his death — which W’as not supposed to be far off. 
Louisa’s sorrow, upon finding the possibility of their inarifing thus 
almost extinguished, was so great, that her life was considered to he' 
placed in great danger for some months; by the hands of a mutual 
friend, IcttCTs, however, began again to pass betw^een them. ''I'hc ver- 
milion resumed its place upon her check, and her downcast countenance 
was seen again to beam with its wonted light. In a sliort time her 
natural vivacity returned, and her solitary hours were gladdened by the 
airs of the harp, which had stood unstrung and wrapt up in the corner 
of the room for about tv o years. 

In this manner seven years passed away. Again and again had they 
each repeated their vows of constancy, by letters. But as a personal 
interview might have involved I^uisa in misery with respect to her 
father, it was deemed advisable by both to rest satisfied with an epis- 
tolary intercourse during all that period. 

Some years of this period were spent by Dr. Spring upon the Con- 
tinent with his noble patient, to whom travelling had been recommended. 
But being at ^length freed from his charge by the hand of death, he 
returned by a circuitous route, of much interest to any one but a despond- 
ing lover, to his own country. The remarkable buoyancy of his dispo- 
sition showed itself however at times, on his way homewerd. In a 
cottage by Mont Blanc he sat for two or three days, and w'rote an account 
of the insects and plants which he had discovered in his ascent to the 
top of it. Other times were employed in visiting the ancient abodes of 
poets, and statesmen, and philosophers who had left a name behind 
them; Curiosity led him even to visit the scene of Che labours of that 
extraordinary divine and philanthropist, Oberlin. The devotion with 
wb^ch the aged inhabitants of the place talked of (4ieir late pastor seemed 
to^bave had no small share in turning the mind of Dr. Spring to what 
bad not before sufliciently engaged his attention— -religion. As a science 
he bad considered Christianity, but in no other light. He, consequently, 
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reaped none of the benefits which are to be derived from it as it affects 
the principles of action, as it consoles the heart in its aftlictions, as it 
regulates and tempers the affections, and as it restrains the nnnily 
passions. This was his own view of the matter; and often have his 
friends heard him describe and lament the mistake in this respect into 
which he, like too many of his profession, had fallen. 

It was upon his return that the writer of these pages became acquainted 
witli him. He had chosen as a place of residence a small house in which 
he lodged, tmxt door to mine. For several months nothing in the way 
of intercourse passed between ns beyond a look at each otlier. At last 
he contrived to make an act of kindness which he wished to do for a 
])oor woman, who Imd had his professional services for nothing, the 
ground of an introduction. An aversion, which it is needless here to 
account for, to become acquainted with a stranger, such as he was, had 
led me to avoid some slight overtures that hatl been before made to me 
of intimacy with him. This gradually decayed as I saw and knew more 
of the individual, who had appeared to me liitherto under very disadvan- 
tageous colours for himself. I soon found him to be a man of great 
talents and learning ; and what pr()l)ably helped to ])lant him more 
deeply in iny regard, I found •him labouring under a heavy depression 
wlncli originated in Ins notions of religion. At first I thought him an 
infidel ; but this idea did not lonjg continue. Yet his notions were of a 
very mixed sort. The desire of discovering something new and philosophi- 
cal in the Scri[)ture8 had led him into an endless misconstruction of the 
text, and to the formation of the wildest views of the Christian system. 
Tlic most simple things with him were converted into a mystery and a 
dilficiiUy ; his mode of interpretation acted in confounding his under- 
standing to such a degree, that the more he read of the Bible the more 
lie w^'ls bewildered. 

Ujion his application to me /or the best remedy wliich I could recom- 
mend to one ill such a condition, I put into his hands “ Butler’s Ana- 
logy.” In a few weeks he had made himself perfect master of the ar- 
gument of that great and difficult work; nor could anything exceed the 
interest wdiich he took in studying its pages. OtJier liooks of a religious 
character he devoured with an equal avidity, till a more confirmed and 
sound member of the Church did not and could not exist. 

As he considered himself indebted to me for much of the happiness of 
mind he now enjoyed, he dragged me by degrees into an acq^iaintance 
with his love-affair, as well as the other incidents of his life which have 
been alluded to. I say dragged^ for if there he anything in the affairs 
of another which a prudent man would wish to have kept from his 
knowledge, it is the subject of that person’s loves. Louisa’s name had 
become as familiar to me, though I had never seen her, ns if she had 
been my owm sister or wife. Petrarch may have written more beautiful, 
but certainly not more numerous, odes to the deity of his affections in 
the retreat pf Vaucluse than Dr. Spring did to his Louisa, while he 
wandered over the mountains of Switzerland, and loitered in the cities 
of Italy. Every muse had been invoked, every poet of ancient days had 
be,fin propitiated, to aid the inspiration which was to describe the virtues 
and paint the beauty of Louisa. These productions it became, as a 
matter of course, my duty to read ; and though there was fenuqgh of 
genius and imagination in them to prevent languor and dullness froin 
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seizing the eye that perused them, I yet could not help Sometimes 
wishing — for such is the monotony and similarity of all lov^-afFairs*— 
that the fire had had them to consume, rather than I to read. 

When my accjuaintance with Dr. Spring had attained its full height, 
he informed me that, as soon as the father of Louisa died, he hoped to 
be married to her. Nothing could persuade him of the possibility of 
any change in her affections towards him having taken place since he 
last saw her, though I did not think her later letters betokened a very 
high degree of attachment. The happy event which was to deliver them 
both from the miseries of a compulsory separation at length came. The 
old man died, and was buried, and—; — 

About six in the morning in the month of April I w'as awaked by a 
violent rapping at my door by Dr. Spring. He called to bid me good-by 
for awhile, as he was going up to town to arrange the time and circum- 
stances of his marriage with Louisa. I never saw' happine*i more per- 
fectly depicted than it was in the look of Dr. Spring at that moment, 
lie held in his hand a letter from his beloved Lo\iisa, accpiainting liini 
of the particulars of her father’s death, and requesting him to attend the 
funeral. But while he was dilating on the raptures which were before 
him, the coach drove up and carried him away from me, to muse alone 
wuth himself on his meeting at the end of his journey with the object 
upon which all his thoughts were concentrated ; and had been for so 
many years. 

The journey only took four hours ; yet short as it was, and full 
life and health as Dr Spring was when he parted from my door at six in 
the morning, before he reaclicd the place of his destination he had under- 
gone a complete change. The first house he went to in London was 
tliat of liis own father, who had residecl there for some years in cireiim- 
staiiccs rather reduced. Aware that he would piofit by his sou’s pios- 
peiity, and conscious of his own need of help, he saw with no small 
ernorion the death of Louisa’s father in the newspaper. But Ins joy 
was of short duration, fur instead of seeing Ins sou in u situation to many, 
he was doomed to behold liirn in the afflicting one of u maniac, tilted only 
for the society of the insane. Nor could hope, wiih all its flattery, be- 
tray the stricken old man into a momentary belief that bis son’s insanity 
was only of a temporary kind. He might have argued that as none of 
his former kindred had ever been afl’ected with such a disease, excite- 
ment might be the cause of Ins son’s painful state, and that a few days 
might restore him to his former soundness. But no such consoling 
thought could arise in his breast to allay its troubles or its fears. It 
was but necessary to see the frantic eye and listen to the distracted w'ords 
of Dr. Spring, to perceive that his mind was a complete wreck. All 
recollection had expired. He appeared quite unconscious of what had 
brought him to London, and, after a vc.y short stay with his father, set 
out again for the place he had been residing at in Sussex. He could 
not remain there long at liberty with safety, and so \t was arranged 
among his frieiuL that he should be sent to a madhouse, where he 
might be kept from taking away his own life, which he had frequently 
spoken of doing. There he remains at this hoyjr, in the same deran^^ed 
state as he appeared to his father, on his arrival in town, to be made, as 
he expected at starting, happy for life. Like other men in his situation 
he can talk of his former friends and employments, at intervals, with as 
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much fluency and accuracy as if he had the fullest use of his faculties. 
He can talk with all the energy of enthusiasm about the charms of his 
Jjouisa ; he can write verses on her excellencies, and speak with calm 
sobriety on his future marriage with her. Yet there are periods when 
the greatest vigilance is requisite to prevent him from daslnng his 
brains out against the walls of his room, and whin he would destroy 
the very persons who are set to hinder him from destroying him- 
self. Thp slightest appearance of allerution for the better is not even 
hoped for by tlie medical attendants who have been consulted about bis 
case. They all agree that his is a case of incurable insanity. They 
allow he may be able to exercise, to the astonishment of his friends, the 
greater part of the mental faculties, separately ^ as insane persons often, 
indeed generally, do to a surprising extent, but never to combine the 
operations of liis mind so os to produce those results which are the pecu- 
liar proof and distinguishing effect of sanity. 

Now, gentle reader, I do not profess to tell you Iiow it comes to pass 
that love should be the cause of converting a wise and a learned and an 
accomplished man into a poor bedlamite. I merely vouch for the fact 
tliat love cun and docs, as is here show u, produce such an effect. And 1 
would beg you further, kind rc!lcler, not to confound this case with that 
of many foolish or gidd) young men and women, weltering in the torrid 
zones of their teens, who are either jilted by the dear ohjecis of their at- 
tachrnent, or bereft of them by the untimely stroke of death. In this 
ease. Dr. Spring loved J^ouisa, and Louisa loved Dr. Spring most cor- 
dially and sniceiely. Uis afl’ection had stood the test of at least ten years ; 
lieis liad stood the same test of time, and the oflers of two baronets and 
a Peer. Suspicion, or fear, or disappointment, could therefore have no 
place in his breast, no share in causing the (lerangcment id* his mind. 
He left his home in the morning to receive into his arms tlic woman of 
his deepest adoration, in perfect health of mind and body ; but the 
thought of transport was too great, and had been too long ])ent up. It 
proved too strong for him, and, beb^re noon, like an overloaded gun, it 
burst and destroyed the thing that contained it. 

P.S. — A month has elapsed since the foregoing was written ; and 
during that month the life of Dr. Spring has terminated. The news of 
his death has just l)cen communicated to me. Por two weeks previous 
to his death — which was accelerated by no violence on his part-— it aj)- 
pears that lie enjoyed the most perfect composure of mind, lie talked 
to the keeper of the house of his faith and hope in strains of fervour and 
delight but seldom heard there. No doubt jircyed upon his sjiirits or 
shook his belief, that, when he died, he should enter upon another state 
of existence, such as the Bible reveals, and such as confecieuce either 
looks to with joy or fear. And with words of sober desire, that mercy 
might he extended to his departing spirit, he closed his eyes in resigna- 
tion to the i^lmlghty’s will, in peace with all on earth, but the memory 
of his former errors, the worn-out victim of love. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION; 

OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 

In my preceding lectures upon this interesting subject, I have con- 
fined my examples to single words. As the pupil advances in tlie 
course it will he proper that he should be carried into “ phrases ” and 
“ expressions ’* of every-day use, the meanings and intentions of which, 
howTver, vary according to the society in which they are employed. 

A list of these may easily he furnished; and when any of them arc 
called into ]>lay, they will he found eminently advantageous in the way 
of bringing the tyro forw^ard. Suppose we begin with single w'ords, 
which, iif all their blessed singleness, convey a phrasecdoLn’eal meaning. 
A lady tells her companion that she expects a blue, a bore, lion, and 
a tiger. The innocent and unworldly, if he did not expect a blue boar, 
as well as the two other ferocious animals, would he puzzled to under- 
Btand what she meant. It is therefore necessary for the pupil to he 
ready. 

He immediately chimes in, and after* observing upon the dissimilar 
synonyme of a “ blue woman being deep read,” which is not the w'orse 
joke for liaving been sported very frequently before, he begins a discus- 
sion upon learned ladies, and expresses, as is natural enough, his abhor- 
rence of all such monstrosities, taking care, however, to make a just aitd- 
due distinction between the ])retendcrs and the sages. In such a case 
as this, have your laugh at the strange miladies who go about exhibiting 
themselves ; trace all their oddities and strangenesses, give them credit 
wliere it is due, but suddenly contrast all their fly-catching attributes 
with the ])rofi)und knowledge and boundless learning of such a woman 
as Mrs. Somerville — com])are the manners of the individuals, and put 
before your friend the frivolity of the blue of the circulating library in oppo- 
sition to the w isdom of the unassuming sage and philosopher. There is 
not, perhaps, in the known w’orld another such woman as Mrs. Somerville ; 
yet live with her in the ordinary course of society, speak to her on any 
subject (w'ithin your own depth), and you will find her the gentle, unaf- 
fected being who w’oulcl, wdthont one single attribute beyond those which 
any other lady might bring into company, be one of the most agreeable 
companions in the world. 

Oppose to this again the jabber of the haggard pretenders — the 
hubhle-buhhle jargon which rolls and rattles over their lips all about 
what ihoy do, and what they do not do — an affectation of simplicity in 
the liking of frivolities, as if that were the affectation — poor bodies ! it 
really is enough to make a horse sick to see the numberless centres of 
small circles giving themselves airs, laying down laws, proclaiming opi- 
nions, and fiilmmating their dicta as if anybody on earth, out of tbeir 
owm peculiar spheres of absurdity, cared one straw Abopt what they 
either said or did. 

These pedestal ladies have always a coterie of wmrshijipers, and the 
wars which rage between the different sects, torf^ching their several i^ols, 
are anything but civil. You must not occupy a suflScieut period of 
time, to enter into all the various views and motives of these parties, but 
take it for granted, and say so, in your best maimer, that two of these 
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blues arriving from opposite factions in one room are likel}' to finish tlie 
evening much after the manner of the Kilkenny cats, whose interview 
in a sawpt terminated by their so decidedly demolishing each other that 
nothing ^vas found of either of them in the morning but their two tails. 
Here you may sport, if you suppose your friend understands Latin, or if 
she do not, the old “ Non tali,** or any other slight joke likely to bring 
3^011 out of your subject. 

With respect to 4 he lion — talc again — that may be male or female, 
but of course you will be ])repared to give an account of all the noble 
animals of the breed with which you have fallen in. A lion may be a 
prince — a slight, slim slice of an illustrious famity — dark, dingy, whis- 
kered, and smoke-dried — a black stock round his neck, cullarless, atjd a 
slip of red riband in his button-hole. lie is a lion who roars not — 
he is tame and gentle, affable and condescending, and shows his teeth 
under his black mustachios without any notion of biting. Then you 
have a fat lawny fellow% with a gold tissue turban, copious trowsers, and 
tunied-iip slippers — he is ccpially (piict, he grins too, and salaams, and 
says “ Tlnnik yim** in English, without exactly knowing wdiat it means. 
At this sort of lion ladies love to look, and talk of him neutrally — “How 
good-natured it is !*’ “ What fnje eyes il has got !*’ and so on — call him 
an ambassador if he be but a cow-doctor, and you arc always sure to 
have some ferreting, sucking aspirant for something ready to go about 
with him and stir him up with a long pole for nothing. 

By the w^ay tell your fair friend that a Tjong Pole is of himself an ex- 
cellent lion — a Prince Worrywoski, or a Count Chimneysweepinski, or 
anything of that sort. A Pole is alway’s interesting, nobody knows why, 
bccatisc the people who talk most about them know as much of them as 
Ca[)t. Sir .John Ross docs about the Pole he went to look after. If your 
fair friend should sigh and affect sentiment about those Poles, just ask 
her where Poland is, and what it is? — that, as Major Downing says, 
will catawampously stump her. 

Then there are clerical lions, literary lions, artistical lions, legal lions 
— a den. What lion can be more charming than Sidney Smith ? — not 
the lioii of Acre, G.C.D.K. — hut the witty jiricst, P.P., Peter Plimley, 
There is not his match in the cmjiirc. Somebody nearly as witty as 
himself told him the other evening that Madame de Gcnlis, in her better 
(lays, became so fastidious, that she would not permit the works of male 
and female authors to rest upon the same shelves in her book-cases. “ I 
prcpuine,” said the lion, “ she did not want to increase her library.’* 

A poetical lion is the very deuce, — a writer of sonnets to half rose- 
leaves, “ Jiiiics to a Mole on Eliza’s Cheek,” “ To a Butterfly hovering 
over Louisa’s .Fasmine — a sort of cub, who comes out witli a sky-blue 
under-waist(‘oat, and turquoise studs stuck in the front of his shirt ; 
with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, half a score little rings upon 
Ids fingers, and a chain or two round his neck, and all that sort of 
thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon ; and if, by any chance, 
he should he^ablc to sing his own w^ords to some other body’s tune, and 
play upon wliat Miss Scroggs, of Bcrnard-slrcct, calls the forte-piano, 
an universal fever seizes the wdiolc party : they pester the poor wretch to 
deaiji to sing thiU “ once thore;” and even then w'ill not permit him to 
escape from the house without giving them his aut(Jgraph half-a-dozen 
times, to put in their different albums. 
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A tiger is a diflerent kind of thing. A tiger is a drcssed-out man, 
who looks as if he had put on everything he had in the world for the par- 
ticular occasion upon which you see him; and he grins, and talks 
extremely kmd, and throws himself into all sorts of attitudes ; und his 
conversation is made up of bits of something, intelligible perhaps to 
some two or three of his companions and intimates (if he have so 
many) ; but utterly Hebraical to the rest of the wprld. These animals 
are chiefly raft*s, who have been made somcbod}s by coming into ready- 
made fortunes, and who think, by swagger and impudence, to make 
people forget whence they sprang ; or perhaps are fools enough to fancy 
that the native dunghill is unknown to those who are sufiiciently mean 
to tolerate their society for the sake of getting what they can out of 
them. 

Whenever you hear of a good creature,’* you will have an opportu- 
nity of descanting upon all the fools of whom you have cnl.^r a slight 
or intimate knowledge. A good creature means a sort of drawling, 
dronish animal, who, if he be a bachedor, is likely to remain so all his 
life ; and if he be a husband, is very likely to be trifled with. Foote, 
in his character of Jerry Sneak (borrow'cd, with that of Biiiin, from the 
“Fribble” and“Bisket” of Slnidwcll'y, has pourtia^ed, in very vivid 
colours, the “ good creature” of his day. lie is a soi t of man who will go on 
the box of his own carriage home from ‘A fete out of town in an evening, 
in order to make room for uu agiceable friend, who prefers joining the 
party with his wife in the inside. lie will wait up at a hall— hatiwg 
dancing, and having to he on a Committee of the House of Commons 
at ten o’clock in the morning — merely because his better half wishes to 
stay, and he feels it his duty not to leave her behind : it being douhtfid, 
at the same time, whether he would not gratify her inlinitely moic by 
going home. He never objects to anything that is done in his own 
family, and jiays all bills without grumlding. If he is a very good crea- 
ture indeed, he never goes into any room in his house without knock- 
ing at the door. Of these you will find many: in such a crowd it may 
seem invidious to name a few'; but }ou may, if >ou recollect one or two 
cases in point, instance them to your admiring friend. 

What a “ charming woman ” is, one of our really most charming 
women, Mrs. Blackwootl, has already celebrated in song. It s^eeins a 
pity that some other talented pen has not given us the twau-ideal of a 
“ delightful man.” A delightful man, in the common acceptance of 
the word, is full of anecdote, accomplishment, vivacity, mingled with 
occasional tenderness ; softness of manner at iuie time, hrusquerie at 
another. If he should fortunately have been involved in one or two 
affairs which have brought either his name into court or his person into 
the field, so much the better. The similarly spelt but differently applied 
words, gallantry and gallantly, seem tc. have the greatest attractions for 
what the clerks and apprentices call the “ females;” and it is strange 
enough that women, who are themselves so good, that the w^orst woman 
that ever lived would be thought a. very “ deliglitful man,^’ are so prone 
to palliate and patronize the particular vices and foibles of their mule 
friends, the objects, and results of which must be their own “ undoing.” 

A “ good man ” is a very equivocal phrase. In the city it means a 
riel} one : in humble life, a woman calls her husband her “ good man ;” 
but then in humble life the husband calls his wife his mistress,” not 
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in that sense which to many would be particularly disagreeable, but 
really as acknowledging his servitude. A “ good woman is always 
most scandalously represented without a head, which might, in other 
days, have been considered a good joke ; moreover, the sign, as 1 believe, 
has been confined to oil-shops, whether with any reference to pickles I 
cannot sufficiently well ascertain to advise the pupil t(^o into the sub- 
ject at any considerable length or depth. 

Talking of ladies, you must be particularly careful in using the phrase 
“ of a certain age,’* because it means an “ uncertain age indeed, the 
less you dabble in this sort of subject the better. There are a gi*eat 
many most delightful women who would pass muster as much younger 
than many of their friends, if they had not provided proofs against 
themselves in the shape of long-legged sons and flirting daughters 
“ out.” In such cases, of course, you have no doubt left, whereof to 
give them the benefit. It may therefore not be amiss to mistake, the 
daughter for the lady’s sister; or, if it be not too strong a measure, 
affect to believe her son to be her brother. 

Amongst the animals to be encountered, and therefore talked of, and 
of which the specimens arc even more iiiiincrnus than the lions or tlie 
tigers, are the bores. Tlie hduily is much more extensive — the varieties 
of the species arc incalculably numerous. A political bore is, perhaps, 
the worst of all. lie is a sort of important dunce who, knowing nothing, 
undertakes to supply you with all his own surmises and guesses upon 
•affairs in general ; and who, by w^ay of intelligence, favours you wdth a 
new version of a paragraph which appeared in the preceding day’s 
newspaper — winding up all his drawling, by a serious declaration 
that he never has changed his opinion since he was cpiitc a young man, 
and that he never shall, let what may happen, 

A club bore is a peripatetic person, who wanders about from table 
to table, repeating as many times as he can find pairs of ears to re- 
ceive it, something which he considers remarkably good ; and which, 
as he does not register the names of all the recipients, if you arc par- 
ticularly lucky, you will hear tw'icc or three times in the "same day. He 
also finds fault perpetually, and appeals to anybody he comes near for a 
justification of his censures. He finally winds-up, by bringing himself 
to anchor in what he considers the most agreeable party in the room ; 
and concludes his perambulations by ordering some agreeable beverage, 
the imbibation of which will occupy the w^hole period which the friends 
he has broken in upon had allotted for an agreeable tHe~a^tete, 

An ill-used bore is, however, still worse. This is a man who is 
either in the army or the navy, or perhaps in some civil office under 
the government; and who has either been superseded, or tried, or 
passed over, or neglected, as he himself thinks, and wlio has written 
several voluminous letters to his official superiors, which have produced 
sundry unsatisfactory answers. 'I’hese he carries about in an inside 
coat-pocket, numbered from 1 to 27 inclusive, tied up with a piece of 
red tape;* the moment he nails you, out they come, and you have either 
to pick out the hieroglyphics of liis hand-wsriting in fourteen drafts of 
his own letters, and atlgntively read the thirteen replies which make up 
tlie number, or listen to his perusal of the whole mass, illustrated by 
innumerable anecdotes of himself and of his persecutors ; ujpon all 
which he requests your candid opinion, which, if you gave it him, 
iMWe.— VOI m XLVII. NO. CLXXXVI. P 
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would inevitably secure you a prominent place in the list of his 
enemies and oppressors. • 

The “ matter-of-fact” bore is 9^ very common character. lie begins 
by telling you, in the midst of a heavy shower, that it is a very wet day, 
and favours you by mentioning that a north-easterly wind is extremely 
disagreeable. JjjLis abstract propositions, when he launches into con- 
versation, are v^ much of the same character with his meteorological 
remarks “ I have always felt assured,” says he, “ that sincerity is not 
to he exiiected in men of a worldly character; I own that candour is a 
most estimable quality, and I have no doubt that there are men who 
liavc as great a dislike of duplicity as myself. But tl^pn all minds are 
not alike — no more than faces ; and in those, it must be admitted, the 
variety is most surprising. I suppose one may venture to assert, that 
iMcalculably great as arc the multitudes by which the world is peopled, 
there are no two countenances so exactly similar, that, when hrought to 
a comparison, the difference would not be distinguishable. Tliis is wdiat 
I tell Mrs. B., when she cries out against the insincerity of mankind. 
We cannot expect perfection inhuman beings; at least if we tlid, it 
not only would be unreasonable, but — as far as I believe — we should he 
sadly disappointed.” 

Then there arc the scientific bores — men of great talent and atlaiii- 
ment 8 » but who devote themselves to some particular branch of science, 
and entertain the most sovereign contempt for everything which is not 
in some w ay connected with that* The worst of these bores is, that they 
Jiave satellites — bores of a smaller calibre, who think it necessary to use 
all the same terms and affect the same feelings as their exemplars ; 
and who sicken one with tlie gravity and importance of their manner 
and conversation, assumed only to give them the ajipearance of under- 
standing that which they pretend to comprehend, merely to give them a 
“ name.” 

Theatrical bores are splendid specimens of the species; so are musical 
bores- rather, perhaps, the more oppressive of the two : inasmuch as 
they sing as well as say, and practise as well as preach. In short, the 
bores arc, as I have already said, inexliaustible ; nobody dislikes hearing 
them cut up — take your choice, therefore, and go to work uccordingly ; 
assuring yourself, as a principle of action, that you may not only with 
security — but triumphant success — bash, grill, or carbonado the bores 
of any one class, for the amusement and edification of those of every other. 

The words vulgar, genteel, elegant, famous, uncommon, particular, 
nice, agreeable, liomd, afflicting, oppressive, although adjectives in 
themselves, mavi by force of application, operate substantively ; these, 
well-shuffled, will afford you a great field of action. 

The word vulgar does not mean that any particul^ir thing is in itself 
vulgar, but that certain things become vulgar when dune by certain 
persons. For instance, tri|)c is a vulgar dish, and, eaten by people who 
cannot afford anything dearer, is detestable. Tripe in a ducal mansion, 
embosomed in a massive silvey tiaeen,” is no longer vulgar; nor is 
eating it considered a vwlggrity : the duke likes it better than anything 
iq. the world, and because he is known not tp be ibrqed to fill his 
stomach with cheap food, his taste for tripe is universally admired, and 
his. example implicitly followed by his applauding gueata. 1$ 

. Tratelling on the ouuide of a stage-coach, if a tradescaan’s wife or 
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daughter *do such a thing, is horridly vulgar ; or if the tradesman him- 
self, in order to save half his fare, sacrifices himself an unwilling victim 
to the sun and dust, and the danger of breaking his limbs or his neck, 
he is pitied and even laughed at. The aristocrat who mounts the roof 
establishes the worst place on the vehicle as the best, and exhibits his 
sovereign contempt for the plebeians inside by thumping and thundering 
with his feet over their heads whenever it is his misfortune to be c«ild 
and his desire to be warm. The pit at the playhouse is vulgar. The 
stalls in the pit at the Opera House are fashionable. It is vulgar to go 
to White Conduit House or Hornsey Wood. It is fashionable to go to 
tlie Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Artichoke at Blackwall. 

Genteel is a word, the use of which would annihilate a whole family. 
It is very genteel to keep a four-wheeled double-bodied phaeton drawn 
by one horse, and it is very genteel to live in the New Road, or at 
Kiiightsbridge, or in Kentish Town, and to wear smart bonnets at 
church ; to go to the boxes at Astley’s ; to sit at the drawing-room 
windows and affect to work and read, and look out at the passengers. 
It is genteel to go to Gravesend or Richnumd on Sunday, and to carry 
out refreshments in a basket for the use of the family ; such visiters, 
however, are called in those ^daces “ Nose-bags,” and are considered 
“ genteel” only by the most liberal of the landlords at the different inns. 
Silk stockings embroidered over the ijistep, and made very pink, with 
sandalled phoes, are ren/ (jfmteel fir walking about Greenwich Park or 
Windmill Hill. Truwscrs fop ladies with flounces at the ancles are 
uncommon genteel. 

The word uncommon— the adverb abbreviated — is of itself a most- 
expressive one, it speaks volumes. *‘A pretty woman t/iu/,” says A. ta 

B. ; — “Uncommon!” replies D. to A. “Is that wine good.**” asks 

C. — “ Uncommon !” answers D. In fact it is universal. “Famous” 
has had its day. When it was in vogue it certainly was more perverted 
than word ever was from its real meaning. That Shakspeare was 
famous, or that Rome was famous, every body will admit; but such is 
the force of fashion and prejudice, that we were accustomed to use the 
word by which their fame was expressed as descriptive of a quality 
totally disconnected with its real meaning. A man w^ould say “ That 
Jack Simkins is a famous fellow. I never heard of him till yesterday.” 
And upon the same principle people talked of a “ famous” room, and of 
a “ famous*’ house, merely in relation to their size or situation, and not 
to any particular character that they had obtained or any reputation 
they might have acquired. 

llie word awful is more a Scotticism than an Anglicism. Our 
northern brothers talk of an awful hot day, or an awful long sermon. 
“ Awful pause !” said one of them during a lull in conversation at din- 
ner. “ You think so, do you said the lady of the house; “ you’d have 
thought them worse if you had seen them before 1 washed them.” 

“ Oppressive” is to, be applied to those sort of men who, like alamin« 
bells, nevef step when oimc set off until they are down, and wh^ believ- 
ing that incessant volubibty . and *uucheckable rapidity of enuncmtioiv 
are proofs of great taste and wonderful readsnass, talk to every bo^ 
tfiey meet of every thing without ^ving then: hearem time to listen long 
enough to eompreheml the meaning of the nowe which they make-^erew 
if it have any. - . ... 
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All these “varieties,** which custom produces in words as nature does 
in animals, should be well understood, because a misuse or« miscon- 
struction of any them may lead to serious consequences. 

The phrase “ I cannot make it out,” is one getting somewhat obso- 
lete; but nevertheless it requires a little care. For instance, a lady 
says to her friend, “ I got your note begging me to meet you at Howell 
and James’s yesterday, at five o’clock. 1 assure you I would have 
come, but I could not make it out.” A novice vvould perhaps imagine 
that it was the note the lady could not make out, an expression formerly 
used with regard to unintelligible writing — not so ; the note she read 
and understood. It was the engagemnnt she could not “ make out.” 
Why? is another question ; upon which the fewer inquiries you make 
the better — I only guard you against the confusion of words. 

There are tw^o nearly slang phrases, and which you may never, unless 
in certain, and I hope very select,, circles, hear from wulnnii’s lips, 
although it may so happen that they reach woman’s cars ; — thccc are, 
“ coming it ” and “ going it.” In common parlance, when they ai'n 
nnderstood, they convey the exact distinction between saying and doing 
a thing. Of a man who gives you a description of his owui prowess — 
his own success — his great connexions -^-h is numerous opportunities, 
and their equally numerous results — it is said, “ By Jove, he is coming 
it strong I” — a sort of half-andjialf imputation that his Tongue and 
Truth arc running a race, and that Tongue, is the favourite. This, how- 
ever, is harmless ; it does no great miscldef to liimsclf, and, if his cha- 
racter be well known, not much more to anybody else. The other case, 
— that of a gcntleinan of six hundred a-ycar wnotv/a/n, who keeps two 
or three carriages, half a score horses, and as many servants, plays 
high, lives splendidly, gives dinners which startle Ude, wine that makes 
Crocky jealous, and astonishes the natives for a certain time, — is the 
reverse of the former; and everybody who rides his horses, eats his 
entrees j and swallows his Champagne, in the brief intervals of riding, 
eating, and drinking, exclaims, “ I say, he is going it The results 
of the two cases come off very phraseologically. The affairs of the 
gentleman who is in the habit of “ coming it ” usually come to nothing ; 
and the gentleman who is accustomed to “ go it ” generally ends by 
gomg himself altogether. 

There are phraseological anomalies which it is as well to observe. 
“Upright ” and “downright,” in their usual acceptation, arc synonymous. 
People say of a worthy, honest, sober-minded citizen, that he is an ex- 
cellent, upright, downright honest man; but if they wish to add some- 
thing by way of climax to his virtues, they say also that he is a straight- 
forward man ; and this is invariably told you of a steady-going worthy. 
How far being all at once upright, downright, and straightforward is 
consistent with steady going, we leave ladies and gentlemen who have 
the delights of steam-packets before then eyes to determine ; yet ainsi 
va la phrase. <> 

Creature** and “ pmon ” must be attended to as wofds capable 
of .Wious uses, A good creature is an amiable, inoffensive twaddler, 
who does little odd jobs for one ; who will make up a party for one s 
gratification without being in the slightest degree interested in it him- 
self. A nice person is somebody one knows very little of, but who con- 
ducts ^cither himself or herself without-^ any glaring impi^opriety, and 
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docs nothing but assent to every proposition made in society. You 
ought always to Irnyfi one or two nice persons in a party, inasmuch as 
they will be found infinitely less nice than their neighbours, and will 
fall into all the suggestions of. their companions. 

Never “ iny Lord ’* or “ my Lady ** a nobleman or noblewoman more 
than once in a day, unless yo\i wish to be taken for a footman ; and never 
talk of a “ gentleman I and another gentkman were going to the 
Opera,” — “I met a gentleman who told me//nV;’* or “ a gentleman 
called on me, and told me that.** This peculiarity of expression would 
seem to infer that the man whom yoi* met, or who called upon yoM, was 
a gentleman, and that you arc not. Call ladies, ladies ; but never call a 
gentleman, however much of a gentleman he be, more than a man ; and 
if you wish to live in any society above that of chimney-sweepers, never 
cjJl M woman a “ female.” 

Conventional expressions must he well noticed. A dejefmer, called 
so from being the first and earliest meal of the day, according to modern 
acceptation, is the third, and sometimes the last, inasmuch as, in well- 
regii'atc<l society, it begins at about seven o’clock hi the evening, and 
lasts till four the next morning. In a similar way, the word “early” 
upon a card interdicts your ^visit till after midnight; and the words 
“ small party ” ensure a crowd so great as to render moving impossible 
in any of the rooms, even if you su^ed in reaching the top of the 
staircase. 

The peculiar duties of toadies and goosebcrry-pickcrs are too well 
kflown to need any explanation. Anybody who requires enlightenment 
will be sure to find one of either class in every well-regulated family. 
A “ tame man ” is also essential in an establishment, — a middle-aged 
]icrson, perhaps on the half-pay of the army, married, but whose wife 
is an invalid, — a perfect “ gentleman,” but thoroughly safe, who has to 
take care of one’s daughters, and find their shawls, and call up the car- 
riage. lie is an ambidextrous “ creature,” inasmuch as, while he is 
performing these essential offices in the evening, he is always to be kept 
dangling and dawdling about the house in the day-time, to spoil teto-d’- 
tetes. which arc not considered judicious for the misses ; or, if occasion 
require, to keep a sharp look-out after the other class of dandies who 
call upon the mamma. lie is also to sit at the bottom of the table, and 
carve, if wanted. It is only in the particular of being useful to both 
husband and wife tliat the tonic man differs from ihe goosebernj-pickcr. 

Never inquire who anybody is, if you happen not to know ; there are 
secrets in all families. Everybody has a cousin, or a niece, or a nephew 
— Cardinals always have. Never talk of any unhappy event which 
has occurred, — a suicide, a crim.-con.,or even an execution, or anything 
of the kind, because, in a well-regulated society of a dozen people, the 
chances are that the “ cap fits and now that introductions are super- 
seded, and that e<^ery man must feel his own way, the less you hazard 
in the way of general observation the better. 

Always k^ep in mind that admirable scene in one of Foote’s farces — 
“The Nabob” — in which the hefo, Sir Matthew Mite, says to the 
mayor and deputation from the borougli of Brib’em, which he is anxious 
to^iCpresent in ParliaraefJl, — 

“ The man who breaks his word with such faithful and honest adherents 
richly deserves a halter. Gentlemen, in my opinion he deserves to be hanged. 
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Touchit. HuBh, Sir Matthew !-have a care what you say. 

Mite- What is the matter ? 

t- You see the fat man there behind : he will bo returning offiber at the 
election. 

Af. What then ? 

T, On a gibbet at the end of our town there hangs a smuggler for robbing 
the custom-house. 

M- Well? 

1\ The mayor’s own brother, your honour. Now perhaps he may be 
jealous that you meant to throw some rctleclion on him or his family- 

M. Not unlikely.— I stiy, Gentlemen, whoever violates bis promise to 
such faithful friends as you are, in my poor opinion deserves to be d — d. 

T. That’s right, Sir Matthew, .stick to that; tor though the Christian club 
may have some fear of the gallows, they don’t value tbo other thing a 
farthing.” 

Tlie illustration, which I have softened down with a prudence and 
propriety quite meritorious, is not a bad one for my positioii , and w^ith 
this, for the present, I terminate my paper, promising a contiiiiuition of 
my hints for conversation at the earliest possible period. 


IN LONDON, 

The New Cmk on triaf at Fleming House- 

My Lords, an objection I’ve plump'd on ; 

Your sentence must jet be delay'd : 

The hearing can't take place at Brompton, 
The venue ’s improperly laid. 

When Dutchmen in England arc warring, 
To check of oppression the fears, 

The jury's lialf English, half foreign, 

The nobleman's tried by his peers. 

That lawyer is reckon'd half-witted 
Who fails what I mention to know ; 

The culprit is often acquitted 
By pleading the locus in qUo, 

Then nonsuit this case f he impartial, 

And send it to Portsinontli instead: 

In trying a cook by court-martial. 

The court must bo hold at Spitkead, 

Flue Ink, 

You ask me, Edward what I think ^ 

Of this new fashionable ink ? 

I’ll answer briefly, Ned. 

Methinks it will be always bluo ; 

At all events, whefi used by you. 

It never, will be red. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE GREAT MEN OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

BT LEIOB 

It is a “discipline of humanity” to look back upon a reign like that 
of Charles the First, and consider the circumstances that made the 
actors ill it what they were ; the mixture of good and ill in almost all of 
them, (most probably in all, if we knew all,) and how they failed and 
succeeded, in whatsoever they ically did fail or succeed in, according to 
the earnestness 'with which they pursued their object, and its fitness for 
the sanction of their fellow-creatures. I hog leave to say, if I may say 
it without immodesty, and upon the strength of my own earnestness, 
that I use none of these words at random ; and that I take the closing 
sentence in particular to contain matter worthy of serious reflection. 

Considerations of this kind are the more interesting, inasmuch as they 
take us among those private portions of men’s lives with which history 
is not sufliciently conversant. History, indeed, will most probably be 
written, by-aiid-by, in a far different spirit than it has yet evinced, even 
in the hands of tlic most philosophic ; among whom, for example, is not 
to he counted Hume, setting aside even his partialities, and notwithstand- 
jng his just claims to the reputation of a philosophical temper in his mis- 
cellaneous writings. Hume occupies himself, almost as exclusively as 
aity other historian, in saying little hut of wars, and courts, and church 
governments, and what have been exclusively called “public matters ; ” 
as if the private and daily \vell-heing of the community were not only 
the sole end of all public matters, but necessary to be constantly and 
strikingly kept in view, for fear the public agents should forget that solo 
end, and he induced by the sounds of their own voices, I heir courtesies 
to one another, and the glitter of * their state, to think *hat everything 
really important begins and ends with themselves. It will no longer do 
to regard the majority as little better than subject-matter to talk about 
and to work with — a minor humanity, that may take its chance as it can. 

As a small, and yet really voluminous specimen of Hume’s uiiphilo- 
sophical spirit in his Iiistory, and his failing to look at public matters 
with domestic eyes, it may be observed that he thinks it necessary to 
make a sort of dandy apiVlogy for mentioning the celebrated anecdote 
of the cake-burning in the history of King Alfred. There are other 
anecdotes which he might have obtained from the same authentic 
source, and of the existence of which he has not given a liint, though 
they are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding of the cha- 
racter of that great man ; a man, w^hom prosperity, aa well as adversity, 
had tried in fires, of which his admirers, in general, know nothing, and 
which sliowed,him to be made of the commonest clay with us all, before 
suffering aaid self-reflection had exalted it. The curious reader may find 
them in the life left us of him by his friend Bishop Asser, or in the pas- 
sages translated from it by Mr ShAron Turner in his valuable history of 
the Anglo-Saxons. I slfbuld not be content with referring to them here ; 
but space, and the immediate subjoet, will not allow me to do more. 

To take Charles the Fkst himself as a specimen of the way in'whkh 
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histories have been generally written : the authors do not telh ns half 
enough of his private history, or the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding ; not excepting the panegyrists who so naturally and justly tell 
more than others of his taste for the fine arts," and the readiness of his 
discourse. A true vindicator of him, just to him and to all, would begin 
\^th tracing the mingled weakness and elegance of his character to his 
father, the son*of the clever Mary and the foolish Darnley, — the born- 
king, shattered before his birth by the murder of Rizzio ; he would then 
refer to tlie “ king-craft,” on which this father piqued himself, and wliicli 
the son had not strength of mind to avoid ; to the grosser paternal follies, 
which he did avoid, (for children, not unintelligent, generally go counter 
to the vices for which they see their parents despised ;) to the masques 
and other elegancies of Ben Joiison and Inigo Jones; to the ascend- 
ancy of Buckingham, whose mixture of openness and generosity with his 
insolence, and, above all, whose presence of mind and address, resulting 
from llic admiration caused by his beauty, gave him an advuiiti.gc over 
less heartily constituted natures ; to the hook-learning, which w^as cul- 
tivated in Charles as a younger brother not expecting the throne ; to the 
defects of his person, (for his legs were somewhat bowed,) which tend 
to make a man at once bashful and obstinate, — bashful from the fear of 
contempt, and obstinate in resenting it; and last, perhaps not least, to 
the early government of his mother, Anne of Denmark, who appears to 
have been a woman of the most commonplace order, anxious only for 
ordinary pleasures and petty rights, and most probably letting her child 
have his way whenever it suited her indolence, and violently contesting 
power with him when the whim took her to make herself “ respected.” 

Now, for the same reason that one would like to know how the people 
in Charles’s reign passed their daily lives, of whatsoever rank, — what 
tliey did from morning to night — and how they suffered, or profited, in 
those ordinary moments of which existence is made up, from the adminis- 
tration of “ public affairs,” ( their affairs, that is to say,) it would he plea- 
sant to know more about the private 'life of Charles also, - himself a 
private individual as far as he was a man, and far more interesting to our 
final sympathies under that as])ect,then inasmuch as he was a king; for 
royalty is a sort of match for adversity, let it be treated never so ‘ill. Its 
exclusive character gives its exclusive aids. In hoUling itself aloof from 
us, or treating us imperiously, it tells us that it can afford to do so, and 
accordingly we so leave it; but when the tears come, or ordinary human 
smiles, or when wc picture to ourselves the daily amount of cares, plea- 
sures, and pastimes, and consider how far royalty allows or deprives 
its possessor of these, then it is that we learn best how to • feel for the 
man, notwithstanding the splendour, or in despite of the drawbacks, of 
the king. Every king, the most kingly, spends his time far more as a 
fellow-creature than a sovereign ; eats, drinks, laughs, reads, thinks, or 
does not think, and has his passions and liumours, liis inferiorities or su- 
periorities to those about him, just like ourselves ; and the, real historical 
estimate of the most historical character is correct, therefore, in proportion 
as we know most of the human being, ^under the circumstances in which 
the far greater part of its life is parsed. It would be pleasant to hear 
all which the real historian of Charles could discover for us, by his re- 
search either into character ot documents ; and I will venture to add, 
that not only in Charles’s instance, but in that oi^ every public person 
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on recoKl, whose name is frequent in books, or who has written a hook 
himself, far more might be known than is related, and far more, too, worth 
knowing. More might be gleaned ejen out of the wits and poets, than 
Ciiirsory readers have any notion of. 

How many circumaiaiices, for instance, are related of Charles that do 
not convey a twentieth ]jart of the information respecting his character, 
and that of his queen, Henrietta Maria, as that single one mentioned by 
Swift, in his instances of “Mean and Great Figures,*’ — of his making a 
present to her of a buckle before all the court, and unfortunately fixing 
it awkwardly in her bosom, so as to scratch her : upon which she tore it 
out in a pjassion, and trampled it under foot ! 

Milton has been unjustly accused of taunting Charles with being a 
lover of Shakspeare. He taunts him in the passage where the mention 
is made, but not with the circumstance itself. Strange taunt, indeed, 
it would have been from Milton — making allowance for party exaspera- 
tion, which certainly had not always (he best effect ou the taste of the 
great poet. I'liink, for a moment, of these two men, Milton and Charles 
the First, so different in tlicir o])inions, their position, and the whole 
pvhlic course of their lives ; and yet consider how' much they would Iiavc 
had, and did have in common, if you take away the circumstances of 
rank, and leave them theif humanity alone. I will not swear that 
Milton was not a (jrealer rofjalist at heart than the king. He came 
of a severer stock (his grandfather disinherited his father Tor differing 
with him in religion) — he had the most royal, and dominant, and even 
military notions of heaven — his domestic government, I fear, was arbi- 
trary and unconciliating, certainly did not render him beloved; and 
though his principles tended to republicanism and to puritanisin (so 
much so to the latter as to injure the universality of his love of the 
beautiful, and make him intolerant even to the painted church-windows 
which he described so exquisitely iu his youth), yet he always takes 
care, not merely to intimate his approbation of “ onlers and ilegrccs,*’ 
but to show the highest possible sense of his own claims to distinction, 
and of the segregation of such men from the “ lierd** and the “vulgar.” 
And when circumstances led him to inquire into the doctrines of divorce, 
nay, of polygamy, his puritanism did not at all stand iu the way of his 
])alriarchal will and pleasure. His sympathy with his fcllow-crcaturcs 
w as not as tliorough-going and unrestricted as his will ; nor did he 
pretend that it was. You might as soon fancy him “ waking the night- 
owl in a catch” in proprid persona^ as writing the account of those who 
did in the comedy. What then ? Am 1 blind to the merits of the 
great poet, because he was not so great a one as Shakspeare ? Or am I 
insensible to his dignity as a man and a lover of his country ? Not so ; 
but I would liaye fair-play to all, that no human being may unhand- 
somely remain angry with his fcllow-crcaturcs, for not appearing to be 
so good or great as himself — that he may know them to be all more or 
less the creatures of circumstance, and engaged in an affecting struggle 
to see wjiat*they can make of this earth they inhabit. If they struggle 
for themselves only, they fail somehow, either in their cause, or their 
personal consolations ; if they struggle for all, they arc sure to realize 
some comfort. I am^hankful for Milton’s breeding, inasmuch as it 
helped to make him a man of. principle and an immortal writer ; but I 
am bound also to into consideration that part of Charles’s .breeding 
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which rendered him a victim to his father’s kiitg-craft, and disturbed 
the better part of his nature ; nor can I help thinking that, if that nature 
had been left to itself, it would h^ye appeared to be of a less arbitrary 
kind than Milton’s — less exacting and self-sufficing — more sociabl#. 
Charles would have been more of what is called the good fellow.” 
Whether this, in private life, would have left him any eminence, is 
another question. He would probably have been a respectable Country- 
gentleman — a little wilful or so, a little angry and amazed when matters 
went against him in the vestry or on the magistrate’s bench ; but not 
foolish otherwise, nor given to inelegant pleasures. It is rare, even for 
the rarest men, to be at once hearty, unassuming good-fellows and 
great serious thinkers, as Shakspeare was. 

Look at the men thus, on both sides, during this great period, and con- 
sider, from what has transpired of their private characters, which among 
them you would have clioseti as a selcr.t body for the jinaf jndrjes of 
your political destiny t the object being to settle what was most avowablc, 
bcst-iiatured, and least egotistical, for the whole world. If this be the 
test (and I, for one, though as hearty a lover of freedom as any man, 
know of no better), 1 think it is pretty clear what sort of persons they 
were whom au unprejudiced yet cordial reader of history would not 
choose, and who arc tliosc that he would, fhe former would be those 
least respected or most hated by the oj)posite party, and least beloved 
by their own. 'fhe latter, tlie reverse in all instances. Among the 
former would he Laud, Prynne, Strafford, Harrison, Cromwell, Haslerigg, 
and Hyde (at least after he had become “ Clarendon,” and showed 
himself confirmed in his pride, luxury, and insincerity). Among the 
latter I should name Selden, Hutcliinson, Godolphin, Marvell, Cowley, 
Sunderland, perhaps Henry Cromwell, certainly the admirable Falk- 
land, and (according to my own convictions) Hampden, whose memory 
it is high time to rescue from the gratuitous obloquy of Clarendon’s 
assertion about his having “ a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute, 
any mischief;” a charge which has been solely kept alive by party- 
spirifr, by the classical elegance of its phraseology, and the common- 
place and envious foundation of it upon Hampden’s “ courtesy to all 
men.” Clarendon’s manners were hot and imperious; he felt that 
more courteous manners on his own part would have been a violence 
done to his nature, and hypocritical; and he therefore assumed that 
such was the case with Hampden — a non sequitiir equally vain and 
foolish. Clarendon’s faults have at length transpired in their true 
colours to posterity, in the pages of Pepys, Ellis, and others. His 
talents remain great and admirable ; hut he saw the faults of his own 
party far better than those of his own character, and must often have 
excited the contempt as well as anger of the very debauchees of the 
court. What must Charles the Second, while his minister was ventur- 
ing to keksre him on his women and his expenses, have thought of his 
expenses, ^ his corrupt mealis of recniiting them, and, above all, of his 
fat and Corpulence, and great eatings and gout ? — evidences of sensuality, 
which the peripatetic and well-shaped king must have looked upon as 
far less pardonable in a gentleman, than the attendance he danced upon 
the Clevelftt]^8 and Portsmouths. 

Those who wish to see some new Mssages in the histories of the 
great men of thii pefibd, ^ill do Wef» reM a volume just pub- 
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lished ^by Dr. Lardn^r in his “ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,** containing the 
“ Lives of Sir John Eliot and Lord Strajford.^' * On tlie face of it 
it possesses more than the usual attractions^f the series, for one of ts, 
most interesting anecdotes (Pyrn’s formidable non-farewell to Strafford), 
is told on the very tiile-page in the shape of an excellent engraving 
after a curious and expressive design by Mr. Cattermole ; and in the 
course of it we are presented with another literal evidence of the 
author’s having done his work am amorc^ in a fac-simileof the elaborate 
manuscript title-page of a treatise written by Sir John Eliot during his 
imprisonment , — an analysis and anvple specimens of which treatise 
are for the first time gwen in the world. The book contains also 
several passages from letters of Eliot and Hampden, now^ for the first 
time published ; in the life of Wentworth, the question of his “ apostacy’* 
is satisfactorily concluded in the negative, and a number of interesting 
quotations given us from lctteis of /»>; and what is most curious of all, 
here, for the first time, is presented to the world a life of Eliot himself 
who, though one r)f the nu)st remarkable and influential of the great 
spirits that commenced the revolution of that age, has not yet made his 
appearance in any of our general Biographies, not even in Chalmers or 
Gorton. ^ 

It will he as well on this account to give a brief sketch of his^ story 
here: — He was of an old West of England firmily, ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of St. Germains ; and became the most prominent, earnest, 
eloq\ient, and appalling denouncer of the favourite Buckingham, and of 
those arbitrary measures which led to the civil war. He had such pas- 
sionate influence on the House of Commons, and so annoyed and irri- 
tated the king, that the first moment Charles thought he could dispense 
with a Parliament, he had him brought before the Council-fable for 
“words spoken in the House.” Eliot denied liia right to bring Jiim to 
the account j but as the Parliamenl was now d^solved, and his own for- 
midable “ words” could no longer defend him, the upshot w-as tliat 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and died there after an imprisonment of 
upwards of three years. His comforts were not much consulted in his 
imprisonment, and he attributed the first cause of his death to a cold. 
He v^s told several times that liis comlition might be lightened, if he 
wu)u](T submit himself and beg pardon, which he refused to do ; and 
though latterly persuaded to petition the king for a temporary change of 
air, he did it in so cold a manner that it did not succeed, and he de- 
clined to make it humbler. The king refused even to let liis body be 
taken into Cornwall to be buried ; but wc do not think with his biogra- 
pher that this was done out of spite. Eliot was vqry popular in C»irn- 
wall. The whole county had petitioned for his release, and most likely 
it was apprehended that there would be such an ostentatious welcome 
given to his body as might have told against the Court. In short, the 
struggle between Eliot and Charles was between two obstinate men, 
both of whom thought themselves in the right ; and as one would not 
give in, neither would the other. Eliot was a man of principle ; but it 
seems clear that his temperament had in it a violence which, though 
admirably modified by hia understanding and his good intentions, natu- 
rally diminishes something of our sym pathy by the strength and self- 

* Lives of Emineut British Statesmen^ Vol. 11. By John Forster, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. * 
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sufficiency of its resentment ; though, on the other hand, its struggle 
with itself was the foundation of the most affiecting part of the patriot’s 
philosophy, and Tiianifestl 5 ^roduced the treatise, in the publication of 
which Mr. Forster has obliged the world. Thfe treatise is entitled 
“ The Monarchy of Man, written by Sir John Eliot during his last 
imprisonment and is an eloquent and exalted attempt to show that it 
is in a man’s power, however situated, to be lord of himself, and of the 
inhnite regions of thought and will. The idea of still ruling somehow 
or oilier, might have shown the gallant sufferer which way his nature 
inveterately tended, had he looked into it still closer ; for it is plain 
enough that he does not w'rite thus stoically, as Marcus Antonius did, 
out of a sense of the necessity of counteracting any softness in his dis- 
position, so much as to vindicate its unyielding dignity and to keep 
himself on a level with those who fancied they had subdued him. Poor, 
high-minded Sir John Eliot! and so he died out of inability to fit his 
“ ironarchy” to the throne of a prison! — nobly, however, ana the 
better for his aspirations. 

To show the truly gallant nature of some of these aspirations, and 
with what hearty generosity of spirit Eliot waived his right of making 
out a good case for groaning and lamenting, an extract here follows 
respecting the indulgence of sorrow — a species of egotism to which he 
gives no fpiarter. Tlie reasoning indeed is very just and ])rofound. 

“ Sorrow approaches next,” (we quote from the biographer’s ana- 
lysis,) “ and this is described as the worst and least excusable of the 
impediments yet naincd (to self-government and happiness).” “ For 
yet,” Eliot says, “ fear has some resource of safety, and hope has some 
desire of happiness.” “ These,” he strikingly continues, “ have somewhat 
for justification and apology, at least for excuse and extenuation of their 
evils. But sorrow only is inferior to them all. No argument can be 
made for her defence ; s^ can pretend neither to happiness, nor safety, 
nor to what might be suDvervicrit to either. As the professed enemy to 
both, her banners arc displayed — she fights against all safety and bids 
defiance unto happiness ; her ends, her arts, are in contestation of them 
both. Reason has nothing to allege why sorrow should be used ; it 
propounds no advantage in the e7id, no advantage in the ac/, but the 
mere satisfacHon of itself the sole expletion of that humour ; flierc- 
fore it is the most improper of all others, as incomparably the worst, and 
that likewise the effects and consequence on the body will show.” The 
conclusion of the subject is a subtle treatment of the selfishness of 
sorrow. “ It is not called forth,’* he says, “ by the misfortunes of our 
friendSy for that feeling is pity ; nor by the triumphs of our enemies, 
for that is envy. Sorrow; is selfishness.” For the privation of what- 
ever we hold dear, of whatever is in a tender estimation, Eliot suggests 
nobler and better remedies. 

It seems a startling thing to pronounce tl at sorrow is selfishness,” 
since so many excellent people have been very unhappy ; but on reflec- 
tion it will be seen that our enduring philosopher is right — that jinhap- 
piness and sorrow are very different things ; and that the one still 
generously seeks happiness for its own sake and that of others, while 
sorrow betrajrs its selfishness by its temper and sullenness. An unhap- 
piness of thn kind, it may be added, is a mark of want of ideas and 
resources and shows that we should have been ill qualifled to please 
others, had we ourselves been pleased never so much. 
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Hampden makes a very amiable 6gure in tins Life of Eliot, not by 
any elaborate attempt of the author to show' him in that light, but by 
the passages now first published from his own letters. They render 
it still more incumbent upon the ghost of Clarendon, or upon any 
body who chooses to speak for that ingenious and crafty pers«)nage, to 
shew cause why such amiableness must needs have a bad and mis- 
chievous construction put upon it Clarendon otten reminds one of the 
barrister in the jest-book, who after vainly attempting to browbeat a 
witness and make him injure his own character, tells him in a signifi- 
cant manner that he may get down,** adding, with a nod to the 
audience, “ a pretty fellow that !** Speaking of Hampden, Mr. Forster 
justly reckons it as “ one j3roof of the virtuous character of this great 
man having already dawned, that Eliot liad intrusted to him the caie 
of his two sons.** Both Eliot and Hampden were hcaiitiful letter-writers ; 
and it is to he much regretted that w'c have not more their corre- 
spondence. Hampden sent Eliot books for his treatise ; and, as Mr. 
Forster, w’ith delicate perception of his own, says, “ delicately rallies 
*him to liis labours.*’ 

“ Make good use of the hookes you shall receive from mec, and of 
your time ; he sure you sinfll render a strict account of both to your 
ever assured friend.” — (p. 118). Hampden knew he could not do 
better than keep a prisoner’s thoughts ocenpied. 

^As the work progressed’’ (continues Mr. Forster) “it was sent in 
portions to Hampden, who criticised it, and, as 1 shall show% gave 
value to his praise by occasional objection. ‘ And that to satisfy you, 
not myself, hut that by obeying you in a command so contrary to my 
own disilbsition, you may be sure how large a power you have over 
John Hampden.* ” 

This indeed is in the best style of that “ flowing courtesy” which 
Clarendon has contrived to turn into matter of reproach! Here is 
Hampden taking charge of the two sons of an anxious father (a very 
anxious charge, and one that turned out especially so in this instance), 
comforting the prisoner with small attentions as well as great, and mo- 
destly guarding against the least possible assumption of a right to take 
the measure of his powers, though he will do so, he says, at his own 
risk, in order to show his love. Such a man is more like one of “ all con- 
science and tender heart,” than of heart and hand for any mischief. 
Conscience indeed might carry him into the field of battle; but so it did 
his truly noble opponent, Lord Falkland ; and when he was mortally 
wounded, Charles himself, be it remembered, sent his own surgeon to 
attend him ; which a prince who thought himself so much in the right 
would certainly have done to no rebellious subject, whom he did not 
respect as one thinking himself in the right also. At least, if it might 
be construed into a bil of his “ king-craft,” I, for one, have enough belief 
tlie existence of good among all parties most unaffectedly not to be of 
that opinions Charles was a gentleman ; and there are moments when 
the flowiflr of that character rises^ in triumphant beauty over every other 
consideration, and rejoices to become visible in the eyes of those that 
resemble it. The wor^t action cf Charles’s life was the forfeiture of his 
"word with Strafford ; for as to all his other word-breakings, fatal to 
him and to so many others as they were, and unbefitting tlje more 
advanced ideas of what is right and becoming, unciuestionably be was 

0 
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educated to tliink them a part of his trade-royal; and fancied they 
no more committed his abstract character for truth, than a dealer’s 
excuses to his customers. But if Stradbrd had been as amiable and 
conscientious a man as Mainpdeii, and by that means bad got more 
truly into the heart of his master (which 1 doubt if -'he ever entered at 
all)^ I verily believe Charles would never have had occasion to blush 
for having given him up. Strafford, after all, was but a kind of hard 
and unpopular servant, — unpopular, I mean, at court as well as with 
the people ; and in spite of his flatteries, the airs he gave himself must 
often have annoyed his master, and startled his self-love. Hampden 
would have been a friend, acceptable with everybody he had come in 
contact with, and not to be sacrificed but by the abandonment of the 
same feelings with which Charles loved his family, and respected the 
daily grounds of his most familiar consolations. 

It appears to me, I confess (if I ought to run into these individual 
criticisms, thus speaking in my own name), that our eloquent, and per- 
liaps I may add, vehement biographer, — wdio nevertheless has contrived 
to (leal out a singular measure of impartiality, considering he is the re-* 
corder of such a period, and writes with so much warmth, — has over- 
estimated the clniracter of Wentworth Earl ui Strafford, both hn’ dignity 
and abilities. He is aware of his faults, and denounces them ; but is 
nevertluiless so warmed, as he proceeds, into an admiration is 
energy, and a sympathy with his elevation and power, that admiting, 
as all readers must, a large measure of brain in Wentworth, and a super- 
abundance of energy, I cannot but think that the admiration takes too 
much the place of olqectiou, and that the despot by nature, as well as by 
office, is held out to us too instinctively as a man fitter for ohr regard 
than dissatisfaction. The readers, wc think, will be inclined to pro- 
iiouiiGC that tlie author’s heart is with Eliot, but that he has something 
iji liis temperament which is with Straffonl. Should reflection finally 
aid the two in seeing fair play to the great suffering men of those 
times (for almost all the great ones suffered more or less, of whatever 
])arty) lie will turn out to be just such a biographer as they wanted ; 
for both on the side of his strength and his weakness, he will have 
known what it is to ‘‘ relish all sharply, passion’d as they.” * 

As a specimen of the occasional eloquence to be found in this first published 
volume of a writer, who exhibits many proofs of advanced discrimination, and 
other valuable powera of authorship, the following deeply^felt passage may he 
given respecting the day when ( Uarlcs sent down a message to the House, desiring 
it to enter upon “ no new business,*' and the Speaker was ordered by him to inter- 
rupt aspersions on Ministers of State — 

“ Events, /or pimiont mefu te tvenisj now crowded together to work their own 
good work ; and the great statesman (Sir John Khot), the author, as it were, of 
that awful event, may be conceived to have been the only one who beheld it from 
the vanuge ground of a sobei; consciousness and |ron*’'u]. Into that message his 
genius had thrown a forecast of the future. The after-terrors he did not livq^to 
see, but nov' concentrated in the p^*esent spot were ntt their intense andfemxd elements. 
They stuugoi.ku in their buitsl with TBAusr 1 do not know vhiether it may 
not be thought indecorous and unseemly now fur statesmen to shed tenrs, but 1 
consider the weeping of that memorable daiT, that ^ black and doleful Thursdayi 
to have been the precursor of an awful resolve. Had these great men eutertoiued 
a less severe' sense of their coming duty^no such presen f iveakne-ss had lieeu shown. 
The monarchy, and its cherished assodations of centuries, now trembled in the 
balance..* ‘ Sir Robert Philips spoke,* says a member of the House, writing to bis 
friend the day after, * hi# werda wltk weepipg i Sii; Rdwatd Coke, over* 
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Lucky would it have been for Strafford had he had as much heart 
as our author to perplex, and ultimately enlighten his teiiipcramcat. 
Nay, a* little sheer occasional weakness (different from that extreme 
of will w^hich in its consecpieuces amounted to it) would have dune him 
good. Had he been dilatory now and then, or omitted doing something 
that he had promised, or otherwise rendered it necessary to subject him- 
self to his equals or inferiors, and conciliate their good will, it might 
have been hia salvation. But he went on, making enemies of all the 
w orld, even of his own party, except where his notions of what was due 
to /nV/i.yp// influenced him to stand h^ them ; and the consequence was, 
he walked, like an arrogant, eye-lifting giant, into a pit^ and perished 
miserably. 

Let tlie reader be kind enough to understand me, I am not for 
taking w^aiitof success, in its every-day sense, as the criterion of what is 
good in a man ; no, nor of what deserves to be called even successful. 
To do so were to blaspheme some of the most sacred names registered 
in tlie heart of man. By success, I mean eillicr the success of a cause, 
for which a man has conscientiously exerted liimself ; or such jewels of 
consolation as arc left in his possession by conscientious imnt of success ; 
or lastly, such success iisel^ in the ordinary sense of the word, (the 
most desirable, God knows, of all!) which has not injured a man’s 
lienrt by the way, but conducts him by fortunate paths into a noble rest. 
On die other hand, as to those who succeed in none of those ways, I do 
^iiot wish to be understood as contuineliously judging them, or as consi- 
dering them apart from those excuses of circumstance and education, 
which every one needs more or less, and wdiich, the more they are 
needed, show the fellow-creature in a light so much the more to be 
pitied and excused, as long as he docs not throw away pity and excuse 
liy a hardness of heart w hich pro\ps them to be >vusted upon him. But 
it is perilous to admit into the mind, as objects of it.s admiration, images 
of mere energy and will, which represent the brute force of things, or at 
all events, which set it up as the chief wwker, to the displacing of the calm 
firmness of a Jove, iu favour of the loud violence of Mars. Strafford 
proclaimed the ascendancy of sheer force and violence — he gloried in it — 
Imng his faith round its neck — was himself loud-voiced (literally so), 
bearing down argument by physical violence in his very talk — brow- 
beating his own council- table, declining (or not knowing howO to 

conciliate a powerful ([uccii and her favourites. It is true, this was bis 
system ; he thought it the only good one for reinstating the king in hia 
authority, or rather for making it purely despotic ; and it is claimed for 
him that he should be judged accordingly. We are desired to consider, 
not whether his system was to be wished for in the abstract, but whether 
it was the fit one for hia purpose, supposing (as iu charity it may be 
supposed) that his ultimate purpose was good, and tliat lie thought a 
despotic government the beat for the many, as well as for the few. Well 
then, judging^ him accordingly, it appears to me that his system was a 
very shallow one ; for in such a country as ours it pcitber did, nor could 

come with passion, seeing the desplatimi that was like to ensue, was foi ced to sic 
down when he began to ^ipeak, thnnigh tho ahnndanea of tears; yea, the Speaker 
ifi his speech could not refrafti from weeping and shedding of tears ; besides a great 
inaiiY, whose great griefs made them dumb and silent.* 

<< A deep silence (continues Mr. Forster) concluded this storm, and the few wordM 
ihfit broke Vie sdettce^ HatUed ths Hovfe into Ue ocoketiMied oUitude of retolution and 
cowposwr#.”— p. HO. 
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succeed. Strafford split tipon the common rock of all inordinate 
self-lovers : he took himself, or a few like him, for the only understand- 
ings extant, and did not see that where any decent measure of education 
exists, there must be millions of understandings formidably prepared to 
resist him, and millions move of wills, as strong asciis own, all prepared 
to seize the first opportunity for his destruction. Great Britain, in the 
time of Charles the First and Milton and Eliot, was not Persia, or 
Barbary, or Hindustan. It is possible that a man might have won his 
way into despotism by artful shows df kindness, and a cultivation of the 
humours of others (such as Hyde attributed to Hampden) ; or he might 
liave gained it for a time by military prowess and services, as Cromwell 
did afterwards ; but to force it upon a nation full of stout, energetic, 
reflecting men, who had already begun to look sternl} into the weak- 
nesses of government, and had grown np in the manly schools of Luther 
and Raleigh, — the thing was utterly senseless and impracticable, and 
only showed the inordinate vanity of the speculator. Strafford wanted 
imagination and heart; and hi wanting these, he wanted the first 
elements of wisdom for others, and for himself. He had no sympathies 
beyond what touched his egotism, and no resources out of the pale of 
action and ascendancy. He was a very vaYn man ; for pride (contrary 
to what the popular fallacy says of the distinction between it and vanity) 
includes vanity. Pride is so vain a thing, that it dispenses w'ith the 
ordinary shows of vanity, only out of a more iinmeasurahlc self-suffi- 
ciency and conceit; and this is the reason why pride is often so mean. 
You can offend it with your pretensions, by daring to remind it that 
there is any measure for its own, a])art from the standard it has 
set up ; but by no voluntary exercise of its will can it offend itself ; 
because itself is all-sufficient to itself, and reconciles whatsoever of 
dirty or degrading it admits into thl^purifying tabernacle of its own 
glorification. 

But Wentworth had his excuses. He was evidently the son of cither 
a very foolish father or foolish mother, perhaps both ; and he was brought 
up in unmeasured notions of the importance of himself and his family, 
licnee he lorded it over his father, and his brothers and sisters ; w’as at 
variance with such of the^a as did not minister to his vanity by ohsecpii- 
ousness ; intrigued for ascendancy and obtained it in a county where 
the local government was singularly corrupt and arbitrary ; oiijiosed the 
court, only to make a better bargain with it ; was as mean, and full of 
thanks almost lachrymose, for the least attentions from the King, as he 
was insolent to the rest of the world ; became a lord, a lord-lieutenant, 
and a despot ; was an upholder of Church and State, and a man of in- 
discriminate gallantry ; an eloquent speaker, yet not content without 
spoiling his eloquence by arrogance ; did good^ to Ireland in giving it 
the linen-trade (fur he was an excellent iinuncier, and would have made 
a capital man of businesa under a better system) y did it infinite harm 
otherwise, in maintaining the pernicious notion that it w'as to he everlast- 
treated as a conquered country ^ showed an invincible energy in 
the midst of the most painful illnesses and infirmities; and, finally, 
by his senseless pride, and a heaping-up of tjiie secret resentments of 
almost all men, “ friends as well as enemies, brought himself to the 
block, ^nd has become a lesson to the world of the nonentity of the 
greatest abilities unaccompanied with a dpie sense of the importance of 
one’s fellow-creatures. 
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As to his ‘‘ apostacy,” our author has finally delivered him from the 
spirit qf the charge, but only on the strength of another baseness, and 
at the expense of the letter of it. He has shown that Wentworth never 
was with the Parliament ut heart; and that he protested, with vehement 
eloquence, against the arbitrary measures of the court, only to enable 
himself the better to take his stand for carrying every one of them into 
effect ! 

But Mr. Forster has shown him also writing letters from the country 
about the tranquil enjoyments of a garden, and others to those who had 
the care of his children, evincing a playful and fatherly tenderness. For 
these, and for all the other fetchings-out of the human being, both in 
Strafford’s and Eliot’s life, thanks and praise be to his biographer. Oh, 
every man, the most arbitrary as well as the most just, has a human 
corner in his heart, which circumstances, host for all^ and those only^ 
will soften, and increase, and help to colour and ennoble all the rest of 
it, if not thwarted by such as make him think of himself alone ! It is 
true, Ihc first thing which a selfish man will love, if he love anything 
besides himself, will be his children, because they are self-reflexions of 
him, and a sort of continuation of his personal identity. Still, they are 
not quite himself; they areti step out of the mere personal and identical 
creature ; and by learning an interest in tliem as human beings, he may 
learn to sympathize with the 'rest of his fellow-creatures. But it is 
curious to see, in those fatherly letters of the two men, the different views 
.of good which Strafford and Eliot entertained for their children. Eliot 
consigns his to the care of Hampden, and talks of nothing but their 
learning and morals. Strafford commits his to flattering dependents and 
to gn;at ladies, and confines himself to their clothes, their dancing, tlieir 
French, and tlie fine houses and estates he has secured for them. 

In what ended all this violence and worldly solicitude ? The earldom 
of Strafford became extinct in the next generation ; the estates were car- 
ried by females into other families ; and Wentworth House, Yorkshire, 
is now in possession of a po])ular Whig lord (Fitzwilliam) whose grand- 
father married a descendant of one of his daughters. The family of the 
Eliots is still flourishing in the person of the Earl of St. Germains, though, 
curiously enougli, in the Tory interest. But u Tory of these days is not, of 
necessity, one that would terrify the strtely patriotism of Sir John Eliot at 
having him for a representative ; neither, indeed, could the family pride 
even of Strafford be hurt by seeing himself represented by a Fitzwilliam. 
But think of wliat all his most darling projects have come to, — his des- 
jiotic government, his ruling “•without Parliament,” his male represent- 
ation, himself! In nothing did he succeed except in the least selfish 
pari of his affections^ his daughters ; and in the speculation which was 
most for the benefit of hiffellow-crealures^ the Irish linen-trade. All the 
proud, selfish, violent remainder went into the dust. He had not the 
comfort of a handsome retrospect, nor a sense of the adherence even of 
those he had most served. The courtiers, whose pockets he had filled, 
forsook hiln ; his very master forsook him ; no consolation remained for 
him but the fellow-wretchedness of poor, doating Laud, the pity of pri- 
vate friends, and his lovg for his children— which last was, as it deserved 
to be, his best, and latest, and only real stay. On the other hand, Eliot 
liad all the resources of a more tranquil lover of books, of principles to 
look back upon which he had never gainsaid, of the respect of the most 
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respected men of his time, and of a cheerful and pious philosophy. In- 
stead of having to complain of being forsaken by a king, he felt-himself 
to be H match for a king by his endurance ; and he asserted the “ mo- 
narchy of maw.” But, above all, he succeeded in his cause. His spint 
may have indeed beheld it flourishing even in a royal shape, accompanied 
at the same time by the universal desecration of “ the enormous faith of 
many made for one.” Strafford, Cromwell, and Charles’s sons, impeded 
this cause for a time; hut a new Revolution proclaimed it — it set the 
House of Bninswick on the throne ; has commenced a career of justice, 
even to Ireland ; and though perplexed at this instant in its look towards 
that quarter, will yet, it is to be hoped, find as quiet a means of uniting 
all “ orders ” for its completion, as it will assuredly find some means or 
other; for the history of the civilized world, since the greater difliision 
of knowledge, has rendered this maxim incontrovertible,- -that power is 
strong and nltimately successful, in pro])ortion to its sympaii^y with the 
opinion of the majority ; and since all decently-educated persons have in 
some measure become sovereigns, the grand ])oint is how to make the 
sovereign of them all a true Ainff of himjs ; uhich is to he done, not by 
denying them, as if they were children, anything which they have really 
set their hearts on, hut by trcaliiio; tbein like men that have both sense 
and power, and thus encouraging them to retain the willing childhood 
of gratified and wise hearts —that noble childhood and sineercbt manhood, 
which will continue to respect a king and his ornaments too, as surely as 
it does th&blue in the sky or the golden processions of the stars, if more 
officious worshippers vrill but let it. 


DEVERKUX, BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM." 

Mr. Bulwer’s mind is — like all great minds — a progressive one. 
Every one of his works represents a mental epoch. In “ Pelham” we liavr 
his impressions; in the “Disowned’’ his feelings ; and in “DevcrcLLx” 
his thoughts. “ Pelham” was the satire of a young and clever nuiii 
thrown early into society, feeling its hollowness with the intuition of 
talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to whose keenness truth gave, depth. 
It was written with that gaiety — the first of all our emotions to aban- 
don us — whose light vanishes from youth even before its lilouni. From 
the first it was singularly misunderstood ; for irony, like tlie language 
■of the ancient oracles, needs to he explained to the many. But “Pel- 
hum” has long since taken its place at the head of modern satires on 
modern life, and the earlier judgments passed on its merits liave mergc<l 
in general admiration. “To use,” as Canning says, “a simile of dis- 
similitudei,” — “ the cradle of genius is s,.irroiinded,iike that of Sophocles, 
by a swarm — not of bees, but of wasps.” 

“Devereux” united the wit of “Pelham” with the poetry of the 
“ Disowned,” but with more of mcnjal analysis than either. Tlie cha- 
racter of the hero is a masterpiece of moral investigation ; and herein 
consiSiH^^ one of the greatest charms of Mr. liulwcr’s writings. There 
are a thousand subtle and ehrinking emotions, which 

“ Men name not to themselves. 

And trust not to each other 
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over tliese he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We recognize feel- 
ings that we had deemed known but to ourselves, and the charm of dis- 
covery is blended with that of sympathy. The language that expresses 
what we had before felt is so familiar, that we only wonder why we had 
never used it. There is an intense consciousness of self in genius: — 
Why docs Mr. Hiilwer give the quick sensation and the passionate emo- 
tion with siicli home truth ? Because he has first felt them himself, and 
keenly felt. Tt is a most extraordinary fallacy to say that the writer 
who makes others feel does not feel Idniself. How then has he obtained 
his knowledge? It is a strange thing to speak a language understood 
hy all hut the speaker. Out of his own heart tlie poet translates the 
sensations of otliers. We may sav of genius, what some French writer 
says of love, “ Un otjoirnff cn deux persotmes /** — it is an egotism 
between the writer and the reader. 

We do not mean to say that in all imaginative works the author is 
his ow'u creation, and “I the hero of each little tale;*’ but though the 
action he not, the sentiment must he all his own. A sufficient distinc- 
tion is not made between the narrative and the sensitive portion of a 
work : the narrative belongs to the CAternal world ; it combines the 
given materials of observatfbn ; it forms the clay model into which the 
soul must enter. Now that kindling spirit must l)e communicated 
from the ctlierial world within — the writer must animate with his own 
Bcnsalions. He may combine circumstances diflercnt from those which 
» excited his ow n emotions, b\it those emotions must have been first ex- 
perience!. Mr. Bulwer never could have drawn the shy, the suscep- 
tible, yet proud and reserved Devereux, unless bis own feeling had given 
the key to such a clniractcr. 

Tlie introduction of Lord Boliiigbroke is a leading feature in Beve- 
reiix.” The anal3^sis of this character is pursued in the noblest spirit ; 
it is history based on the actual and the generous, and in the majority 
of judgments, admiration is the portal of truth : common-minded people 
always depreciate. They forget that it is only by looking up that we 
sec heaven. Where our own motives are low, we alw^ays suppose the 
motives of others to be Ionv also. Such are the real levellers — they 
refer all tilings 

" To the small circle of their mean desires.” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us just in point. The Maliomme- 
dans hold tliat, on the night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the firmament opens for 
a minute, and the glory of God appears visible to the eyes of those 
who are so happy as to behold it ; at wliich juncture whatever is asked 
of God by the fortunate beholder of the mysteries of that critical mo- 
ment is instantly granted. A IMulatto girl having heard of this super- 
stition resolved to try its efficacy. She was quite out of love with her 
own woolly locks, and imagining that she wanted nothing to make her 
thought pretty but a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand 
presently after sunset, and without letting any body into her secret, 
stole aw ay and shut herself up iy the uppermost apartment of the house 
and went upon the watch. She had the good fortune to direct her 
.optics to the right qiiavter, and the patience to look long and steadilyy till 
she plainly beheld the beams of celestial glory darting through the fir- 
mament, and the resolution to cry out with all her might, Oh Lord ! 

Q 2 
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make my head big ’* — a figurative expression for a good head of hair*. 
Now we are too much given to form our judgments as the Mulatto girl 
did her wishes — small, selfish and mean ; and quite insensible to the 
beauty and glory which lie beyond us. 

Mr. Bulvvcr’s estimate of Bolingbroke is of a higher order. lie docs 
justice to tliosc splendid abilities which wanted only a fitting sphere, 
and to which we firmly believe success would have been like sunshine, 
ripening and perfecting. The great mistake of his life was his adher- 
ence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire says, ‘^It is well to be born clever, 
better to be born rich, but best to be born fortunate.” A move ill-fated 
race tlian the House of Stuart never existed — and that ill-fortune they 
communicated to their adherents. It show^s to an extraordinary degree 
the hold that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to the Stuarts 
was for so many years a religion of honour. The prineijdes of govern- 
ment were strangely mistaken, when personal allegiance wab considered 
the foundation of the social contract. The duty of the subject to the 
monarch is very different from that of the soldier to his general. Obe- 
dience, being honour, was the basis of the feudal system \ such a prin- 
ciple was no foundation of freedom. 

“ What is grey with time becomes religion.” 

To this picturesque creed we must ascribe the devotion shown to the 
Stuart cause ; there was nothing to warrant it in the personal character 
of the four English monarchs. The first James was an imbecile pedant, 
cruel, as the weak are, from fear. The first Charles \vas obstinate, hypo- 
critical, and cruel also : the second Charles was indolent, jirofiigute, and 
cruel again ; while the second James, to all the bad qualities inherent 
in Ins race, added a blindness and bigotry peculiarly bis own. The 
principal events of each reign >vcre connected with the scaffold ; the 
noble head of Raleigh fell first ; then, in Strafford, Charles gave up his 
true and trusted friend. Russell and Sidney vvere sacrifices to Charles 
the Second’s lioardcd vengeance; and our English annals have scarcely 
a more sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief reign. The 
future is like an obstinate child, the jmst teaches, but it will not learn ; 
the ingratitude which Bolingbroke experienced from the court of St. Ger- 
mains was only a “ thrice-told tale.” It must, however, be confessed 
that, when Bolingbroke found bis return to his own country only to be 
obtained by bribing the low avarice of the new monarch’s German mis- 
tress, lie might be pardoned for doubting whether the change of dynasty 
was a change for the best. Posterity has, however, been the gainer, by 
his later year.** having been given to the study rather than the office ; an 
intellect like his belongs rather to the future than the present, Wc all 
remember Swift’s admirable illustration of why the coarser order of 
mind is better suited than one of finer calibre to ordinary use. “ Take,” 
said he, “ this paper-knife : it is blunt and common-looking ; hut it gets 
through those thick quires of paper with all dispatch. But take you a 
-■ '■ ■ - ■ * — 

• must give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately for the Mulatto, 
her primer '^Make my head big,*’ was taken" literally, for early in the morning the 
iicdglibours were disturbed hy the teriible noise she made, and they were forced to 
^i|ten to her assistance with tools proper to break dr/arn the walls about her ear: , 
m order to get her head in at the window, it being grown to a monstrous magni- 
tude— I forget how many bushels iu circumference 1 
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razor, and its fine edge will scarce serve the purpose, and very probably 
cut yowr fingers into the bargain.’* 

Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipodes of Bolingbroke — the one 
was the shrewd, sensible man of the world ; the other the man of genius. 
Walpole inspires no enthusiasm, because he never felt it ; whereas our 
interest in Bolingbroke takes a tone of poetr} : still we lean to the 
belief that Walpole was tlic minister best fitted to his time. He pre- 
served peace, Ke encouraged trade, and we best feci his worth by a com- 
])arison with his immediate successors: his worst fault was contem])t of 
his kind ; though “ every man has his price’* was too mucli justified by 
the political jiroHigacy of the day. It is difficult for the keen-sighted 
minister, surrounded by small deceits and selfish motives, to think w^ell 
of “ the venal tribe ” whom he has to hurry through. He has no time 
to make allowances, — as Mr. Bulwcr himself says,“ It is in solitude that 
w’c learn hencvolence. ! ” 

One of the most exquisite portions cf “ Uevereux ” is that given to 
Ihc history of Tsaura. >Jo writer enters into the poetry of woman s nature 
like Mr. Bulwcr ; she is with him — 

** A beautiful tJ|Ought, and softly bodied forth.** 

It is one of the social errors of to-day — and error is the mother of misery 
— its feininino j)osition. Women arc the poetry of life, and as such 
should be kept apart from the coarse and commonplace. The natural 
.and the actual are now at variance ; and herein is shown the tender- 
ness and delicate perception of our author ; he always places his heroine 
in circumstances that call forth the true and the beautiful. We see 
Tsauru, first,, the sole happiness of a widowed father — a loving, patient, 
gentle child. Next as the bride, all the energies of Jier nature devoted 
to one object — aUcctionatc, enthusiastic, feeling the whole current of 
her being wrapped up in another. He is perfectly aware that afiectioii 
alone shows “ how'^ divine a thing a woman may be made ; ” and it is in 
that faith he works out his loveliest creations. Though all treat of it, 
not one writer knows how' to write about love ; they lower into common- 
])lace, or run into exaggeration. Mr. Bulwer writes with a deep and 
true sympathy, because he lius a keen sensibility to the exalted and re- 
fined. Religion is only anotlicr word for belief ; and, above all things, 
the heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other characters. We can 
do no more than allude to Moiitrieul, the most vivid personification ever 
draw n of the individual merged in a system. We can only point aiten- 
tioii to tile poetry of pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poem in 
himself. But we must remark the utterly different species of talent 
sliown in drawing a character like Sir W'illiam Devereux, — so simple, so 
kindly, whose very weaknesses are matters of affectionate interest. The 
death-bed of that benevolent old man is one of the most touching scenes 
that w^e know* But Devereux is a book to be read and re-read ; — we 
lay it do^fn, as we do all Mr. Bulwer’s writings, with a more enlarged 
and exalted idea of human naturi* ; — we are the better for having dwelt 
among his creations. Mr. Bnlwer’s great merit and bis great charm is, 
fliat be ajipeals to our highest and noblest class of emotions. He redeems, 
with the spiritual and the beautiful, our selfish and ordinary w'oyld : he 
writes in the light and the warmth of the heart. 


L. 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. — NO. 'l. 

The Theatrical Lessee. 

The theatrical lessee is a practical logician. Being destitute of money, 
he enters into contracts, binding himself to pay some fifty thousand pounds 
per annum : being equally destitute of morals, he undertakes to provide 
rational entertainment for a “ discerning public.” Peculiarly innocent 
of all idea of the uses and objects of the stage, he resolves u])on taking 
the drama under his special protection. In short, having nothing to lose, 
he determines to risk all he is worth ; being Dogbcrrij, he becomes coii- 
stai)lc of the watch, as the “most desartless man.” lie regards Shak- 
speare as an author properly honoured in having Ins statue erected 
ifUtaule the theatre: he confesses that if ‘‘ Ilamlct ” were now to be 
offered him, an entirely new play, he would not produce it — uniess, per- 
haps, the author undertook to appear as the Ghost. As an indiifcreutly 
bad actor, even Shakspeare would have a claim upon him. He evinces 
his understanding of the scope and principle of the drama, v» hen he 
observes, “ We don’t want literature^ we want/)/cct*.9.” — He objects to all 
lirodiictions that have much “ talk ” in them ; they only tend to encou- 
rage the high-priced actors. First-rate performers he looks upon as 
necessary evils, and he engages them — one at a time, at short intervals : 
third-rates are his favourites, because they show by their acting tliat the 
“ regular drama ” sends peojde to sleep, — they prove that Shakspeare 
“ don’t draw !” That is the only point which he conscientiously struggles 
to establish — that the public despises excellence ; and upon the truth 
of his proposition his chance of being tolerated depends. lie may, how- 
ever, be brought to forgive an actor for being a genius, always providing 
that he is not likewise a gentleman ; the actor who introducc.s gentle- 
manly habits into the theatre is sujiposcd to offer a personal insult to the 
lessee. In like manner ht resents, as becomingly as he can, the iinpei- 
tinent superiority of the few ladies of his company who obstinately 
maintain the singularity of unsullied virtue; purity of character he 
considers to be a disgrace to his establishment. His remonstrance is, — 
“ I may as well shut up my theatre at once, if common decency is to be 
observed.” The interests of the stfigc require that every pretty actress 
should listen to honourable green-room proposals, and submit to a 
change of viscounts occasionally, at the suggestion, and for the accomino- 
dation, of the lessee. The qualifications of an actress are thought to 
depend upon the question — not “ wlmt she can do ?” but — “whose cab 
broughf; her to the theatre ?” The actor he engages on the strength of 
his lungs, the actress on the strength of her legs. If compcdled, by 
perverse fortune, to come to terms with 'he first tragedian of the day, and 
to engage him for the entire season, the lessee resorts to evei*y imagin- 
able expedient of personal and professional annoyance, of low insult and 
irritatioi^0i drive him from the theatre in disgust, just at the moment 
when thh example of his high name and the exercise of his fine genius 
are supposed to be no longer essentially requisite. He begins by “ biting 
his thumb” to provoke, and ends by biting the finger of the irritated. 
If we take the portrait of the Lessee in another attitude, we find him 
instructing counsel to prove him “ a rogue and a vagabond according to 
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Act of Parliamenl,’* — proclaiming himself a violator of the law, in 
having acted forbidden tragedies and comedies, and showing that the 
man wlio had lent him the purchase-money can have no partnership in 
the profits of illegality. The lessee closes the house for his own advan- 
tage and acconnnojlation, and stops one-third of the company’s salary ; he 
rej)lies to the general reinoiwtrance, however, with the assurance that 
all who demand it shall be paid — and those who -isk hndliini better than 
his word, for he not only discharges their claims, but them also. The 
lessee lias one tavoiirite plan — to reduce salaries when business falls off ; 
he lias another favourite plan — to forget to raise them again, wlien busi- 
ness revives. His statesmanship consists in making his actors take 
share in his losses, and not in his gains. Ilis idea of attraction is opposed 
to every law of physics ; for, when his audiences are scanty, he thinks 
his company too numeroas : the public will not come, and he proceeds 
to discharge some of his actors : his treasury is low, and he takes deci- 
sive steps to diminish the receipts. A blank box-book suggests to him 
the propriety, not of adding to, but of lessening the attraction ; when a 
forty-horse power is not enough, says the lessee, a thirty must he tried. 
'J'he lessee’s sayings and doings all tend consistently to one point — all 
tend to lower public taste, to taint public morals, to lessen public amuse- 
nient j l!) subvert the a t«ge,1,o degrade the actor, to destroy the very pro- 
fession ; to dishonour the drama, to repress imagination, and dry up the 
sjnings of luimaii svmipathy ; to make the existing generation scott' 
where their fathers admired and reverenced, and to render a noble and 
'humanizing art a mere convenience for ignorant pretension, licentious 
intrigue, and sordid speculation. 


Tirt: “Oldest Iniiahitant,” 

The Oldest Inhabitant’s mind is a blank memorandum-book — his 
liead is a wallet “ wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” Ilis experience 
convinces liiin, more and more every day, that London is situate on the 
banks of Lethe. Ask him for the date of an event, and, if of modern 
occurrence, he has a distinct recollection of having forgotten it ; if refer- 
able to a remoter period, he forgets whether he remembers it or not. He 
knows that he is of tin ancient family, but cannot, for his life, tell what 
has become of his ancestors : he conjectures with much shrewdness that 
his forefathers must be dead. His father, who was a soldier, had been, 
he thinks, in the same regiment with the celebrated Captain Shandy, 
and knew him well. His crest is a fore- finger with a ]uece of thread 
fastened round it, — liis motto, “Non mi ricoido.” He thinks he can re- 
collect having seen his grandmotlier when she was a little girl, and is 
quite pos-itive tliat his parents died t(Jz7/ww/ issue. He is puzzled to know 
when, where, and how he acquired possession of a daughter; and con- 
ceives that Ilis son must now be quite old enough to be his own father. 
He, however j distinctly temembers the events of his boyhood; the name 
of the luiad master of Christ’s hospital in tlioee days wuis the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Nepos ; one of his schoolfellows w^as called Alcihiades ; he is not 
certain that Julius Cmsar was in the same class w^ith himself, but he lias 
•a vague notion that they were a good deal in each other's company. He 
is confident that he passed a considerable portion of his time, when a 
lad, at a place called Troy— though ' he cannot now call to mind the 
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county in which it is situate. Among the minor matters that* perplex 
him is the circumstance, that one corner of his pocket-handker^jhief is 
always tied in a knot^ and he never can tell wliy. Ilis memory belongs 
rather to the past century than to the present. Of all the days in the 
year yesterday perplexes him most ; old events are newest in his mind, 
the past brightens us it grows remote, and, as lie facetiously remarks, 
he can hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is out of sight. Thus — he 
cherishes a settled conviction that her Majesty Queen Anne has 
actually departed this life; although on the tenth of last November 
he was wholly at a loss to guess why the Lord Mayor’s sliow (at 
which he was present) was put off the day before. Of all public 
characters of to the past generation, he .best remembers the per- 
son of Junius. Robinson Crusoe he never saw but once, and can- 
not speak as to the accuracy of his portraits. He has a lively sense 
of the excitement created by the shocking murder of ^Irs. Brown- 
rigg, who was hanged in a coalhole by her two infamous appren- 
tices ; and tells you of the public sympathy wdiich formerly existed in 
favour of a young man named Gregory Barnwell, who was inhumanly 
stabbed by his own uncle at Beckham. He is also (piitc clear in the 
matter of Warren Hastings, only he is not ^)Ositive whether that gentle- 
man was tried, or transported, for seven years. The latest London 
event of any note which he unhesitatingly remembers, is the grand 
gathering in the City, when the Allied Sovereigns, with the veteran 
Blucher and the Duke of Marlborough, dined with Sir Richard Whit- 
tington in Guildhall. Indeed, there are few events that he would not 
be able to recollect, if he could hut call them to mind. His memory 
has but one defect, a want of retentiveness. Yet, after all, he remem- 
bers Garrick’s maiden speech in Parliament, and retains Ins first 
impression of the inimitable beauty of Munden’s Macbeth. Ilis health 
is often drunk in the City ; this is spoiling a fine compliment ; they 
should diink — his niemcrif ! 

The Editor. (By One). 

Tub Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot w^as knocked dow^n to 
him a bargain, and it turns out to he a take-in. His land of promise 
is a moving hog. His bed of roses is a high-hacked chair stuffed with 
thorns. His laurel wreath is a garland of nettles. Ilis honours resolve 
themselves into a capital lioax ; his pleasures are heavy penalties; Ins 
pride is the snuff of a candle ; his power, but volumes of smoke. Tlie 
Editor is the most ill-starred man alive. He, and he alone — the ten 
thousand pretenders about town notwithstanding — is indeed the iden- 
tical martyr commonly talked of as the Most Ill-used Individual. He 
seems to.«^eru opinion, and is in i.ality a victim to the opinions of 
others, to incurs more than nine-tentlis of the risk and responsibility, 
and re^ps less than one-tenth of the reward and reputation. The 
defects of his work are libeially assigned to him — the merits •'of it are 
magnanimously imputed to his correspdndcnts. If a had article appear, 
the Editor is unsparingly condemned ; if a brilliant one he inserted. 
Anonymous carries off the eulogium. The editorial function is supposed 
to consist “ in the substitution of if it be for if it isy and the insertion of 
the word however here and there, to impede -the march of a fine style.” 
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Commas and colons are the points he is reputed to make — his niche of 
fame ijj merely a parenthesis — he is but a note of admiration to genius ! 
Ilis life is spent in ushering Clever People into deserved celebrity ; he • 
sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in which Prodigious Talents arc 
driven to immortality. It is his fortune to insert all his Contributors in 
the temple of glory, and to exclude himself “ for want of space.*’ lie is 
always to “ go in,” but expires unpublished at last. He bestows present 
popularity on thousands, without securing posthumous renown as his 
own share. His career is in this life a talc of mystery — “ to be con- 
tinued in the next.” He is only thought of when things go wrong in 
the journal. Curiosity then looks out at the corners of its eyes, and 
with brows and lips pursed-up, querulously ejaculates “ Who is he ?** 
If, by any chance, praise instead of censure should be meditated, the 
wrong man is immediately mentioned. People are only certain of their 
editor when they design to liorsew'hip him. Is there a bright passage 
or two in an iiuliflcrciit article, you may be sure they arc not indebted 
for their polish to the editorial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh 
|)criod in some favourite coiitrilmtion i* — Oh ! tlie Kditor has altered it, 
or neglected to revise the press ! But if the Eilib)r is abused for wdiat 
lie inserts, he is twice-ab»sed for what he rejects. It is a cut ions 
feature of his destiny, that if he strikes out but a single liftc of an 
article, wliether in verse or prose, that very line is infallibly the crown- 
ing l)eauiy of the production. It is not a little odd, that wdien he 
.declines a paper, that paper is sure to be by far the best thing its 
author ever w vote. Accepted articles may be bad ; rejected ones arc 
invariably good. It is admitted that judgment is the first essential for 
editorship, and it is at the same time insisted on, tliat judgment is 
exactly the quality which the Editor has not. An author is praised in 
a review — he is grateful to an individual writer, wliosc name he has 
industriously inquired for; an author is condemned in a review — he is 
unspeakably disgusted with the Editor. Week after week, month after 
month, the said Editor succours the oppressed, raises up the weak, 
applauds virtue, exalts talent — he pens or j)romulgatcs the praises of 
friends — of their books, pictures, acting, safety-lamps, and steam- 
paddles-- but fiom the catalogue of golden names his own is an eternal 
absentee. Greater self-denial was not shown by the late Mr. Massing- 
Imrri of Drury-lane, wdio held office in the theatre for nearly forty years 
without once witnessing jday or farce ! Being solely respoiisihle, the 
Editor is compelled not only to review, but even to rccif/, new volumes. 
There is another peculiarity in his condition. Of all the MSS. tliat 
come before him, it is his fate to peruse only those which will least repay 
the trouble. Observe; a contributor wTites nonsense ten times over, 
the articles are returned — he sends one much better, it is inserted — a 
third exhibits a striking improvement — a fourth contains touches of 
genius — a few more papers are written and accepted, and their author 
has won a character for assured and established excellence of composition. 

Jl is svptrfuous to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another 
sqKcimen need be perused. The Editor can rely upon his Contributor. 
His productions were rjad while tliey were worthless or indifferent, but 
*they are now so admirable, so ffill of thoughts “ that give delight and 
hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. would be clearly.a w'aste 
of time. May it be so wdth ours ! t t 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

Oriifin of Lentm Kntertainments . — It has been the custom, for some 
years last past, on the iiiphts in Lent when dramatic performances are pro- 
hibited, (that is, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the whole of Passion-week,) 
to get up a »aUimaiif rical performance that is not deemed dramatic, because 
It too often contains that which would disgrace any drama, however low. 
These entertainments arc supposed to have originated at the Adel phi 
Theatre. This is an error: they were only revived there. The first attempt 
of the kiiifl in question \vas made by the elder Colnian at the Haymarkct 
Theatre, in season 1779 or 1780, and produced in substitution of the enter- 
tainments called “ Foote's Tea *.*' The performance in question was called 
“ Pasquiifs Budget.” It was “ written and invented * by Charles Dibdin, the 
lyrist, and consisted of mythological and pantomimic representations of the 
story of Pandora and Prometheus, and Calypso, Telemachus, a ml Ulysses ; 
the chardciers being represented by pujypeta^ and the dialogue and songs 
delivered and sung for them (from behind the scenes and the sides) by 
Charles Bannister, (who, in his faheito, sang Pandora’s arias beautifully,) 
Charles Dibdin, Mrs. Dibdin, John Bannister, Tom Chan>pne}s, (a very fine 
bass,) &c. &c. 

There was alto an exhibition, then new to ^ois country, entitled Ombres 
67/ //loAvel effected thus; -The stage was closed up, so as to Ibrm a large 
picturC'frame, as used in our dramatic dioramas now. This frame was filled 
in by black gauze, behind which the performer, disguised cither as a bird 
or beast, sang or said. (J. Bannister sang a duet as “ a new specimen of 
the genus is, half a huntsman, half a beau. John Bannister 

appeared as the “ Hampshire IFog,” in which he gave an imitation of the 
grunt and squeak of Quick. This performance, which was produced at con- 
siderable expense, failed entirely, from the exertions of the actors and 
singers being nullified by the deadening intervention of the gauze ; yet Mr. 
Arnold, who was a young man when Colman made this experiment, revived 
it, with slight alterations, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, at the English 
Opera House. The result was the same; the audience were dissatisfied, 
and the speculation failed. 

A Character, — Frazer, the Scotch manager, understood better than any 
one 1 ever met, the art of sinking in colloquy. He seldom uttered anything 
without involving an anti-climax. Speaking of a well-known public cha- 
racler, he said, “ I can just assure you. Sir, that he’s a consunimale rascal ; 
and, moreover, a mon of a varry indifferent character.” 

Hfjog at the Opera.- AVhen Hogg visited London, a literary friend took 
him to the Opera, where the Shepherd soon gave unequivocal symptoms of 
drowsiness ; yet to any inquiry implying a doubt of his feeling eniert-iined, 
he replied, “ Eh ! I like it gae w'oll, Sir.’’ AVhen he did gi\e his attention 
to any portion of the performance, his eyes wx*i*e observed to be fixed on 
Mr. Costa, the conductor. At length he could restrain his curiosity no 
longer, but exclaimed, “ Wha, and what thcde'irs that fallow that keeps aye 
/w^/e-ing yon?’’ 

Good Humour. — When Foote imitated Sir William Browne, President of 
the College of Physicians, that gentleman wrote the mimic a cbmplimentary 
note, saying that his representation was perfect, but that he had forgotten to 


* Foote, in 1777 or 177^* f^old his share in the theatre, and retired from public 
life, suffering under the pangs occasioned by a malicious accusation, upon which he 
had been" tried, and honourably acquitted. 
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wear “ a muflV’ and begffing his cicceptance of one. When Mr. Tumour imi- 
tated Yates in a Covent Garden pantomime, some two years since, Mr. Yates, 
observing that the hat he (Tumour) wore was not characteristic, sent him 
liis own. 

Uf?certainfij of Suncesfi.—T\\G “Agreeable Surprise,'* which, in 1781, 
1 782, and 1783, drew thousands to the Haymarket, had been damned in 
Dublin in 1776, under the title of the “ Secret F.JiIarged.” The “ Castle 
of Andalusia,” by the same author, and for many years one of our most 
popular operas, Miarcd a similar fate at Covent Garden on its first introduc- 
tion as “ The Banditti,” in 1781. 

Napoleofi and a Mimic {by tradition ), — When R , then in the pro- 

vinces, was about to personate Napoleon, in the piece called “ Waterloo,” he 
very anxiously inquired of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any 
peculiarities of mtmncr that might have been observable in the Emperor. 
Ho got very unsatisfactory information. At length he was introduced to an 
oflicer in the 4th Dragoons, who hud, during service, two particular ojjportu- 
nitios of noticing the idol of France. The Irish cu))lain, however, had little 
to tell ; for he summed up all by saying, “ Faith, the prominent trait of his 

manner was his continually taking siiulf.” “ That,” replied R , “ was 

a snuffer-irayt and won't answer my purpose.” 

How to build a Thrnire.^Xhowt sixty years since, the laws of nifium 
and tuim were, during election lime, openly infringed : the instant the poll- 
ing had concluded, the mob carried olf the timber of the hustings vi ef 
arinis. This led to persons being paid to guai*d it, between whom and the 
muliitudc some dreadful fights frequently ensued. VVhen Old Aslley me- 
^litated building the Royal Grove (1783-4), he advertised that he would j>ur- 
chase, at a liberal price, the timber that was rescued from the mob. Of 
c-ourse tbe mob took the hint. When timber was brought, Astlcy was not 
piyticular in distinguishing between robber and rescuer; and in one week 
bo liad timber enough, at one-tenth its cost price, to erect the Royal Grove. 
Old Philip chuckled over tbi.s piece of chicanery uitli unabated glee I'or 
thirty years aftenvards. 

O'Neil, Father of Miss O'Neil — Was the inaiiugcr of a small strolling 
company in Ireland : he was an eccentric of tlie first water. If any member 
of his company disappointed him, (a common occurrence,) O'Neii had one 
speech — “ (Jonfubion burst his skull, a blackguard !— w hat will I do ? Here, 
give me a great coat, and I’ll double his part with my own.’* Tiie great coat 
was the universal panacea, whatever llie general costume of the play might 
be. If tlio buried Majesty of Denmark complained to Mr. O’Neil of the 
lack of armour in the wardrobe, the manager would shrug up his shoulders, 
and, after a pause, exclaim, “ Oh, bother ! Sure, if you put on a great coat, 
ye'll do very well” Matters of much greater luoment he met with the same 
coolness. Once proceeding by a barge along a small river, the captain and 
O'Noil quarrelled, and, in a sculBe, the former knocked the manager over- 
hoard. He swam to shore, and called out— “ Confusion burst your .bkull ! 

I suppose you thought I cou'dn't swim.’’ A knot of novices once joined 
Mr. O’Neil, and having played some three weeks without receiving any 
salary, they determined to proceed against him at lnw\ The manager met 
their demand by a set-olf for a considerable sum due by thorn to him, for 
spoiling all tbe plays and farces they appeared in. To avoid this erposce, 
their claim w^as abandoned.— O’Neil’s company seldom exceeded eight or 
nine in number, acting in barns, In this school - if school it can be 
called — Miss O'Neil learned the rudiments of her profession. Mrs. Siddons 
Jiad a similar training. Joan's school was, in his early years, even in a less 
promising arena. 

A Concise DeAcrip/fon.— Little M brought out a play at Uie Ilay- 
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market ; but the Fates were against him, and the unfortunate comedy went 
to ** that place from whence no comedies return." Liston, who had. been in 

Paris, asked, on his return, what had been doing in his absence. “ M 

has had something out," said he. “ What was it ?" “ A failure, in five 
acts,'* was the reply. 

Origin and Rise of the Minor Theatres. — Now that the claims of the 
minor theatres to enact the regular drama are so ably advocated by E. L- 
Uulwer, Esq., and other M.P.s, and that the subject has received so much 
parliamentary and legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recur to the inraiit 
incursions of the minors into the paths of the patentees. In 1784, old 
A^tley took legal opinions as to presenting “ Billy Button ; or, the Tailor 
riding to Brentford," in which iliere is usually introduced some vulgar banter 
between Snip and the Ostler*. A well-known puppet piece, called “ The 
Broken Bridge; or, the Insolent Carpenter," was, though done, thought 
beyond the latitude of their license t. In this last production, a traveller 
stands on one .side of a river, a carpenter on the other: the half-arch of a 
broken bridge is between them. The dialogue, which w'as musical, com- 
menced thus : — 

Traveller. — Hip, holloa ! Master Carpenter, how shall I get over ? 

Fol dti rol do rido. 

Carpenter (^smoking his pipe). — The ducks and tl»c* geesi* they do swim over, 

Pol de rol do rido.’* 

These “ diverting dialogues," as they were termed, delighted the gran- 
dams of the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious 
buildings then erected by Astley. Some years afterwards, he obtained a 
jmtent for an amphitheatre in Dublin ; and a bitter is extant from a person 
in a high ofilcial situation in the Irish government, stating “ that, after 
mature deliberation, it vttLS found iho-i dialogues formed no pari of 
trian performances, and therefore could not," &c. In Paris, where AsUey 
went annually, the Lieutenant-Gcnf»ral de Police held him so closely to trie 
terms of the permission granted him by Louis XVL, that he would not 
suffer even tumblers to appear on a little temporary stage; but Astley de- 
feated him, by fastening a platform on the hacks of sixteen horses, and 
letting his voltigeurs perform there ! At Dublin, he crept on year after 
year, until, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, once sanctioned 
there, he transported to his amphitheatre in London. What was permitted 
to him could not but be conceded to his rival at the Ro) al Circus, (now 
Surrey,) and his contemporary, Hughes, at Sadlers Wells. Hence arose, 
through non-intervention, the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of 
the Dublin Theatre Royal, commenced action after action. The pleas were 
ultimately moved to the English Courts, and the opinion of the twelve Judges 
taken on a special case. Long before judgment was given Daly was ruined ; 
Astley had made his fortune. The fact is, the former was a man of an atro- 
cious character, universally execrated ; the latter wds a generous, worthy 
fellow, respected by all classes, and, as a teacher of riding, driving, &c., per- 
sonally known to all the nobility of the day, particularly favoured by the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 


* I'hr example ; — 

7/ii/or.'->~OstIer, I can’t get on the horse’s back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 

0«//cr.*-i^Well, don’t you know how to prevent that ? 

T. — No ; how should 1 ? 

Oi — Why, you’re a tailor — stitch it down. 

t The license was what is yet granted to travelling ftands, and called a " trum- 
peter's license.” l)i.sbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a 
protection ere .they set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs. Astley, who 
had served under General Elliott, obtained one with his discharge about 1778* 
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in this country^ and by Marie Antoinette in France. All that interest could 
do for hjm was done; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged from 
the fact that the nobility of Ireland actually set up a theatre* and acted in 
it themselves, on purpose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect 
for a very old maxim, I shall only add, that he deserved what he excited. 

A Modern Manager, — A certain theatrical de.spot finding fault with the 
absence of his stage-manager, said, ** I expect my manager to come in with 
the carpenters, Jjnd go out with the gas.'* 

A remarkable Bolster. — An American writer, in describing the last scone 
of " Othello,” has this exquisite passage : — “ Upon which the Moor, seizing 
a bolster^ full of rage and jealousy^ smothers her.** 

An actor asking earnestly as to Kean’s success in New York, put ques- 
tions as to how he was received, and whether, at the end of the first soli- 
loquy, there were any vehement demonsirations of delight? “Tell me,” 
said he, “ did Kean go off with eclat “ Oh, no !” was the reply ; “ as 
usual, at the first entrance o.p.” 

Kean at Glasgow. — That the inhabitants -of Glasgow speak tolerably 
broad Scotch is certainly no secret. When Kean returned to I-ondon fioiii 
his first northern tour, a friend asked him how he liked the “ folk o* Glasgie ?” 
“ I liked the town very well,” replied Kean ; ** but as I neitlier spoke nor 
understood the language of the natives, 1 went but little into society.” 

Tate Wilkinson. — Tlie disjointed state of Wilkinson's memory gave rise 
to a hundred anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said than 
what he actually did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged in a 
Inaimei* too antithetical : this it was that detracted from Mr. Mathcw's*.s ad- 
mirable imitation of the veteran manager. Tlie following sentences, Vf-r- 
ha/im ot literatim, were noted down as Tate uttered them : — “ But if he 
talluding to Melvin) don't come to rehearsal, how can he rehearse ?. . .Nor 
was Hope’s Warner what it might have been... And a very dull spring 
meeting it will be. . .No letters from London, and the farce is called at one, 

is it?. , .If Blacklock runs second even, Mr. E will be a large winner 

... So call Hope's scones again.” Imagine a pause between each |)aragraph, 
.such as occurs in the speech of a stutterer, and you have an image of Tate. 
Well might Mathews .say that he seemed lo have cut his words separately 
out of a Dictionary, thrown them loose into a sack, and shook them forth 
again promiscuously. 

Tate's Oinnion of Foote. — Being asked what sort of an actor Footo was, 
he replied, “ He was every sort of actor, Sir: he took his colour, tone, and 
feeling from the' person he acted with. The mimicking propensity was so 
strong in him, that he was always approximating to the manners of the 
man, woman, or child opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a bear, 
in a quarter of an hour he'd have been upon all-fours, and longing lor a 
muzzle.*' 

Wilkinson’s mind, though in his latter days he was almost in a state of 
fatuity, \vas naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled 
to attention. 

A few of Tate's Truisms. — The Irish never make good actors, for they 
want repose.-^[He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, iri all my ex^rience, 
1 have no, reason to impugn the general correctness of his remark.] 

The Scotch actors deal in detail ; they are not wide enough. They take 
a corner of a character, and work at that.*’ 

• Shaking Waters*. — An aquatic drama was in production, and Harris 


* Fide Prompter’s phrases. 
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did not approve of Ihc sea, as indicated by a |)ainted cloth thrown over the 

stagpe, and shaken by the carpenters at each side; in this dilemma F , 

who was prodiicint? the piece, stepped forward and said, “ I have it. Sir; ive'll 
hire some little bo)s, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and 
down to represent the adulation of the \raves ; ” the scheme was tried, the 
bigger boys received eighteen pence, and the lesser ones a shilling a night. 
On one ])articular evening this mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be 
in unusual commotion; so far so good, but though the moaning of the 
wafers bo recognized, their crying and blubbering certainly-is not. What 

is the matter with the ocean ?*’ asked F . “ Sir,’’ replied the carpenter, 

“the eighfoeii-penny waves arc licking the shilling ones.” F 's remedy 

was admirable ; he reprobated the delinquent breakers (out), and reduced 
the remuneration of each to sixpence per night. 

A Leader ** called'' out, — Mr. B , a provincial manager, who visits 

several small towns, within forty miles of themetiopolis, (Guildford, Reading, 
Croydon, &c.,) engaged a new leader of the band, a very cfilL'ieiit musician ; 

but Ibis gentleman was eternally teazing Mr. B with hopes that he 

wouldn t go to Croydon. “ What has Croydon done to you ? ” asked the 
manager. “Are you in debt there?’’ “No.” “Have you a wife there?’* 
“ No.” A dozen interrogatories were negatived, and the mystery remained 
unravelled. At length the company aclually did go to Croydon, and, sore 
against his will, the luckless leader too. He- had scarcely taluMi liis seat on 
the first night, when a voice from the gallery exclaimed, “ Who sawed the 
man’s legs oil ? ” Next night, and every night after, another, and anodior 
caller tamo, and the last call w as louder than the former. At length the 
leader sent in his resignation. “ I can bear it no longer, Sir.” “Bear what, 

Sir? ” said Mr. B , wdio had never applied the gallery exclamation to his 

leader. “ Why, don’t you hoar ’em calling out every night, ‘ Who sawed the 
man’s logs off?’ ” “ To be sure I do, but it’s some slang phrase, and wdiat can 
it niatfer to you ? ” “ Everything, Sir.” “ Why, did you ever saw a man’s 
legs off? ” “ Alas ! Sir, 1 was a small undertaker in this town once, and 
having niisraciisured a colfin for the workhouse, 1 was obliged to cut off the 
legs of tlie corpse to put him in it. This got air, and by this cry they hunted 
me out of town.” 

Mathewses table pun, — At a certain political dinner, where the viands were 
found quite insufficient for tlie company, and a peculiar scramble ensued, 
one gentleman declared that lie, throughout the day, was helped to bread 
tunce, and mustard once! but no other eatables. “Aye,” said Mathews, 
“ I heard there was a great quantity muster'd, but very few fed." 

Proving a Will. — When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M 

was asked if she would prove her husband's will. “ Ilis will !” replied M , 

‘‘ He bad no will of bis own : licr will was the Prerogative Court*." 

French AVg#.— When a company of English comedians appeared at Paris, 

in 1827, little 13 It, the low comedian, joined them. As lie knew nothing 

of the language or customs of the French, he >vas not much gratified by his 
trip. In complaining of it to Wrench, he summed up all with, “And, my 
dear Ben, would you believe it? the d — d French hens all lay stale eggs.” 

A /fat'i'iCa^c.—When Mr. J was in the Debtors’ Prison at Bristol, 

his wife ^^rote thus, enumerating his sufferings ; — “ He is allowed no visitors 
on Sunday ; and, worse than that, he is obliged to go to church — a thing 
which you know he, poor fellow, has never been accustomed to! ” 

Garnch.—1A\A actual first appearance was in 1 739, 1 740, and part of 1 74 1. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the City bucks ; for, a century 


The place wliere wills are proved. 
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since, foppery was more prevalent than now. He was a frequenter of Gif- 
fard's theatre, Goodman’s- fields, and intimate with Love, of Drury-Lanc. 
That gentleman dramatized Richardson's “ Pamela,” in which was inter- 
polated a character called Jack Smaller, which was said to be xoritten, but 
was certainly acted, by Garrick at Goodmaii’s-fields in 1 740 — the bills an- 
nouncing him, on his appearance in Richard, merely as** a Gentleman.’* 
After acting Jack Smatter nine or ten nights, he went to Ipswich, and Trom 
thence returned to Goodman’s- fields, and made his great hit. — [Told me by 
Tate Willvinsoif, 1790.] 

A Bm-mut of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the first 
night of lijs iqipeurance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate. Garrick 
having expreshod some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre- 
Royalint bade him *‘ take care, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckolds Point* 
now.” “ No,” replied Garrick, looking at his adviser with inefliihle con- 
tempt, “ I perceive I am at Lubber s Hole.” 

I have heard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at difierent times imitate 
Garrick, and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British 
Roscius intimately. The imitations w'cre pronounced fiiuUless; they were 
wholly (Iffisimilar to each other, beiirg of his manner in distinct characters ; 
and those iniitalions, more than an) thing 1 have ever read or heard, im- 
pressed me with a sense of Ike vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 

** Garrirk was an oxcelleiil fencer— a graceful dancer— hut he sang like a 
pig in a gate .’’ — Tale fpilkinson, 

, Wilkinson said Jack Bannister s imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was 
iidmfrahlo. “Aye, very likely,” said Melvin; “but I want to see an imi- 
tation of Garrick whilst acting.” “ Tliat was an imitation of Garrick tchiht 
acNn^fl' replied Tate. 

fVilkimons family , — Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 
of genius in liis boyhood. Some one lamenting this to Tate, was cut short 
with “ Pall ! pah ! Sir — Brains are like the ^oai^ Sir; tlicy always miss a 
generation ; they go to grandsons, Sir— to grandsons." 

Tom and Jerry, and its effects . — To “ Tom and Jerry ha^ been attributed 
the deterioration of the drama t. By many, if this sweeping charge he not 
quite correct, it U doubtless perfectly true that it has vulgarized a certain 
portion of actors, (especially among the minors,) and made them take a pride 
in perpetuating gibberish that is not language. When a certain lessee took 
a new theatre, a comedian meeting his acting-manager, the following dialogue 
occurred : — 

Omediau. “ So my nahs has clapped his/;t on the crib,'' 

AciiiifT Manager, ** What crib ? ” 

C. “ The crib yinder.” (That is, the theatre hard by.) 

A, M. “ Yes." 

C, “ II ow can I collar him ? ” (That is, get at his ear.) 

//. M, ** He isn’t so easy to collar.” 

C. “ Well, then, you can give me a leg up? ” (That is, assist me 

to mount.) 

Tliis term* was liitcnfled to designate tlie city, and, in fact, all London enst of 
Tcmple-lutr, as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citizens, 
was iMinuully acted at Christmas. * 

f Shad well wrote what may really be termed the original “ Tom and Jerry.” 
•It is a complete descriptiAi of day and night scenes a century since,— beating 
watchmen, throwing waiters out of window, &c. &c. The play is called ** The 
Scourers,” and was published in 1720. ' 
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Humanitg-^-Choice Episiks.-^kmon^ Astley’s equestrians were many of 
the Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into the provinces 
ji^enerally left their families to “ trade a little on der own accounts'^ in Lon- 
don. A Mr. C a thus left a wif* and large family, wliilst he was figur- 
ing away at Liverpool ; after about six weeks Mrs. C a wrote a lament- 

able history of the ftimily affliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet 
of foolscap, and covering over three sides and a half, with a detail of the gar- 
mental and other wants of Lypey, Rachel, &c. &c. This was, through Mr. 
Villicrs the acting manager, then in London, transmitted to Liverpool. 

Shortly after Mrs. C a called upon the director, and sai^— “ Look ye 

hero ; see vat a villan it is, Mr. Villis.** “ My name is Villlers,’ said the 
manager. “I knows it is, hut I says Villisfor short — see vat a villaii it is; 
here's de answer;" saying which she produced a large sheet of paper, on the 
centre of which was written all she ever heard from her lord and master — 
that is, ** Wright me no more numinc (nonsense). 

Tom Dibdin , — Behind the orchestm, or thereanent, thei is a retiring 
room for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage- 
manager at Sadler's Wells he overheard an unwonted giggling in this room, 
accompanied by some uproar ; he proceeded thither, but ere he arrived the 
gigglers had been concealed, and the ihusicians wore hiding the pcwler pots 
and glasses by their instruments. “What on earth are yon doing here 
now ?" asked Dibdin. “ We came down toolook over a quartet,'* was the 
reply." “I’ve heard of many quarts dranlu but never of any quart eaU in 
this room before," said the punster. 

“ Jones is going to be married," said M to Tom. “ I’m glad of it," said 

the dramatist — “ and yet 1 don't know why I should say so, for the. pooi 
fellow never did me any harm^ 

Foote and Dr, The English Aristophanes was no favorite with 

the Doctor ; that the dislike was mutual, the following passage from a letter 
written by Foote, to a friend in Dublin, will prove: — “He (Di-. Johnson) 
has all the qualities of a bear hut its abstinence, all its awkwardness with- 
out its agility — in fact, he growls better, but dances worse.” 

Wewitzer,— Tins xeUi'An was notorious for what arc called good-bad puns. 
He and Suett sitting one day w^eather-boimd at the Alfred in Oxford-street, 
Suett began to fidget, and at length Wewitxor announced that the rain hiul 
ceased. “ Nonsense,” said Suett, “ you’re getting bihid, my Witzy ; look how 
its pelting down the gutter." “ Well," said Wewitzer, “ perhaps I'm wrong, 
for I never saw a gutter serener.'" 

When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer, beat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “ I 
know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is ; but, by the holy Paul, I 
wouldn’t have such a bellyful for the sea s worth." 

“ The Scotch fight best fasting— the English after a good meal," said some 
one speaking of English characteristics. “ The Britons are right to take 
care of the inside-— an empty sack can't stand up." 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 
earliest Period to that of Constantinus Paleologus. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A, 

Wk know of nothing that gives to history a more important auxiliary 
than coins, and we believe there is no study more useful and pleasing than 
numismatology in that point of view. When therefore any coins, or series 
of coins, bring some new fact to light, add fresh particulars to historic details, 
help to elucidate obscure passages, or determine controverted points, they 
are highly valuable, and the study of them is among the most useful that can 
engage a literary man's attention. We will further add, that in matters of in- 
ferior importance they afford a pleasing and valuable subject for contemplation. 
They display the costume of the times, and the form of the robes and head- 
dress of the persons represented ; and what is more important stilli they in 
some instances illustrate the character of the man, and we know him to 
have been cruel or benevolent, fierce or gent^, from the aspect which his 
head exhibits. We speak merely of what the science of physiognomy and 
Lavatei* would discover, hut we ire not aware whether phrenology and 
• Spurzlicim have applied thejn, as yet, to a similar purpose. AVe will finally 
add, that we consider it a point of minor importance that they display the 
state of the arts at the time of their impression, in the countries where they 
were coined ; and, as an inference, we can form a reasonable opinion of the 
sera of an event, by the degree of excellence in the execution of the medal 
that represented it. 

With this view of the science, we hold the scarcity or the abundance of 
the specimen, the rudeness or the perfection of the sculpture, the dearness 
or cheapness of the material, to be of little comparative conscquonce ; and 
we consider the man who devotes his time to rummaging out defaced bits of 
brass or gold, and his money to the purchase of a coin because it belonged to 
some obscure and almost nameless town, to derive his sole gratification from 
possessing a thing which his neighbour has not, to be about as useful 
and rational in his pursuits as a member of the Roxlurgh Club, whoso 
happiness depended on his possession of an uncut “ Elzevir.” 

The cheapest, rudest, and most abundant of all coins, arc those of the 
Lower Empire, and, for that reason, the most despised and neglected; yet 
w'hat curious and interesting facts do they not illustrate ? The attempted ex- 
tinction of Christianity on some of the coins of Diocletian and Maximianus — 
its revival, and becoming the accredited religion of the civilized world, on 
those of Constantine -the revival of Paganism on those of Julian --the 
re-establishment of the religion of Christ by Jovian— the adoption of the 
Christian rora by Gratian — the surmounting the globe with a cross by Theo- 
dosius— the introduction of images into churches by Justinian Rheiioinetus 
— tlreir exclusion by Leo, and their restoration by Zemisces,— are events so 
clearly and consecutively detailed on the coinage of those respective em- 
perors, that the series form a body in themselves of early ecclesiastical 
history. What illustration also do they not give of the faces and persons of 
the men ? The copious beard of Julian, where, he said, “ he suffered pcdiculi 
to run about as beasts in a park the round and ample shoulders of Jovian, 
“ which no ilnperial vestment would fit,” with sundry other personal marks 
described by historians, are exhibited in these coins. Yet they are so 
despised by your genuine collector, that they are rarely admitted into his 
cabinet. Indeed, there seems an utter hostility to Christian coins, as if every 
collector had imbibed tfie pugnacious spirit of old Pinkerton, and oifccted to 
despise them as interesting only to pei’soris ” who were in aiitjj bound to 
pray.'* 

We attribute this partly to Mionnet, who, in his Catalogue, has given the 
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selling price of ancient coins and medals^ and regarded the most interesting 
numiRmatic remains only as so many Queen Anne's farthings. Little refer- 
ence is made by Mionnet either to the value of the material or beauty of the 
execution ; the almost exclusive foundation of his valuation is, like that of 
any other subject of commerce, the abundance oj; scarcity of the article. He 
admits but few coins of the Lower Empire into his Catalogue, and of those 
few he notices no interesting circumstance. He estimates one coin at 
1 franc, and autre semhlabte at 1 00 francs ; and there is no ^reason in the 
world for the difference of the price, except that the autre semblable was not 
so plenty in the market. For us, we hold a different opinion of such things. 
We think, generally, that the scarcity of a thing may he held as a proof of 
its worthlessness — for men do not usually suffer to perish what they think 
wort!) preserving; and though this principle may not exactly apply to the 
present subject, yet we cannot but protest against thotsC who give any price 
for a worthless thing because it is not common, and reject with scorn the 
most valuable thing of the samo kind, because it is not scarce. With this 
Aiew before us, we are disposed to include Mr. Akerman's work in our 
general censure. We sec little of his historical or personal illustrations — 
little of allusion to customs o# usages. His book is an English Mioniiot — 
Aaluahle to a collector, hut dull to a reader who is not so. He mentions 
several coins of Clodius* Macer, and gives a fac simile of a small one in . 
silver, for no reason that we can see, but became Mionnet values it at 3(10 
francs, and lie himself knew a gentleman to offer M guineas for a similar 
one. Who cares whether such a personage as Clodius Macer cveu* existed ; 
or that a fool refused 14 guineas for a bit of silver with his name on it ? 

His small supplenientaiy work exhibits coins ** of metal more attractive.” 
It describes those of the Koman empire that relate to, or A^cre coined in 
England. These last are designated by the letters of the exergue ; though 
nothing can ho more ohacnrc or uncertain, or more varied, than the conflict- 
ing interpretations given of them. The letters PL and PLO N, are sup- 
posed to stand for pecunia Loudiui, hut this is much disputed. Some 
suppose that the first means peruinn I.ugduui^ “the money of Lyons and 
even the second is iiitcrproled, peremm Lugduni in officina n<ma, “ struck 
at Lyons in the ninth mintage.” Where there is this di\ersily of opinion 
nothing can be certain, uiih the place lie mentioned in the legend. By 
far the most interesting coin we have ovor seen of this description is that 
AvhichOcco-Bcrgeins, Mediobarbus, and Du (’ange, or Du Fresne, as he is 
otherwise called, suppose to have been struck to commemorate the baptism 
of Constantine. This has the letters PC L in the exergue, Avhich are fairly 
interpreted pecunia Lomihn enm^ “ money coined at London and as 
Constantines father Aias the Governor of Britain, his mother a British 
AA^oman, and himself, as Baronius and others affirm, horn in the country, 
and so a British maii, it was highly probable that this coin, commemorating 
the baptism of the first Christian fcOAcreign that e\er w’as baptized, was 
struck in the country of his birth, as a memorial of so important a cir^im- 
stancc. But this coin Mr. Akerman does not take the smallest notice of - - 
perhaps he knew nothing about it; but from his prejudice to Constantine, 
w'hosc name he says “ is hateful to liuraanitAV’ he W'ould not be better dis- 
posed to a Christian coin than Pinkerton. We have not met one in his 
three volumes noticed as such, or any reference made, or explanation given 
of the subject, though 300 pages of one volume are devoted to the coins of 
Christian emperors. There are indeed a few, and veiw few, incidental 
allusions tQ Christian coins. He notices the figures of Pagan deities on 
those of Jovian as an extraordinary fact, and sujiposes, justly enough, that 
these reverses Averc struck for money of his predecessor, and impressed by * 
the lazy tniutHrs on the obverse of the neAV emperor. 

— j " ■■■ ■ — - — 

* The name is spelt “ Clodions’’ at the top of the page, but we presume this is a 
typographical error. 
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We notice these thin^^s jn Mr. Akerman's book, because we are not “ of 
his soiioor* in numismatics, and we confess we are rather heterodox in our 
opinions on the subject. For the rest, the work is well got up, elegantly 
executed, and, as a “ Guide to Collectors," no doubt very valuable. 

«r 

The Mascavenhas. By the Author of The Prediction,** &c. 3 vols. 

We had imagined that, in the novel way, there was literally notliing novel 
to be expected ; the puhlTcation of “ The Mascarenhas ” has convinced us 
of our niistukc. Combined with a stoiy, every incident of which teems W’ith 
vigour and novelty, there is an acuteness and delicacy i»f feeling, rarely dis- 
play(‘d ; and our only regret is, that the author (a lady, by our craft I) did 
not exercise her talents upon a subject of more universal interest. We 
regret this, not for our own ^ake, but for hers. We fully appreciate the 
noble daring which prompted her to dash at once into a field of new romance, 
and arrange incidents, depict characters, and describe scenery with as much 
felicity as i-anidity ; yet she must not expect for this book the popularity it 
most richly deserves. Half our novel readers do not care ibr the romance 
of India ; nor could half our ladies pronounce the proper names with which 
It abounds. Thi.s is no less unfortunate than (the subject considered) it is 
unavoidable; and we therefore hope our author will forthwith exert her 
genius upon some story beyer calculated to satisfy the general reader. 

“ The Mascarenhas ” must have been a work of considerable labour — the 
notes ;it the cud of the volumes convince us of this; but one of the great 
perfections of the work i.*i, its freedom from all species of pedantry and 
alfeclalion. The story howls onward without let or hindrance, from the 
coTpuioncinnont to the conclusion ; the characters arc exquisitely depicted ; 
and the spirited and evor-active Korrily surpasses the favourite of our youth 
— Morgiaiui, in the Forty Thieves,’’ whom, hitherto, we have thought 
unapproaeluihle in every respect. 

The period chosen by the author for the development of her story is “ when 
the l*ortuguese po>,^r in India was in its decline, the Mogul in its meridian, 
and the Mahratta in its dawn.” The ambitious Aiirnng/.ebe is skilfully 
and magnificently introduced ; and it would really gladden the hearts of the 
iminag(?rs of our great theatres to pemse the gorgeous and glowing descrip- 
tions of the pageants and processions with which the volumes abound ; 
indeed, the story would drauiatizo admirably, and “ run triumphantly ” (as 
the play-bills say) through a hundred nights -Mrs. Keoley as Korrily ; 
(Mrs. Yates is almost too gentle for the character, or we should recommend 
it to her ; but she lacks the devil in this sort of ladies ;) Keeley as Cuttub, 
the quaint yet cunning husband ; and SNveet Ellen Tree as the Princess : — 
with a little care, her part might be made one of exquisite beauty. We 
have seldom rend a novel move suited to be melodramed — for the pathetic 
mingles with the superl) and tlier idiculous ; the situations are efiective, and, 
in many instances, of legitimate dramatic interest. We strongly advise the 
managers to look to it. 

We have said enongh to recommend the book to all who put faitii in our 
opinions : it remains for us to impress upon the author ’s mind the necessity 
for seizing a more popular subject. Half the labour bestowed on pronounce- 
able names, and a more English story, would have sent “ The Mascarenhas” 
through a second edition iu«a fortnight. 

It requires but little of the spirit of prophecy to foi*eteU thrit the writer of 
these volumes, and “ Prediction, a former w'ork from the .same pen, is des- 
tined. ere long, to occupy a very prominent station in literature. Her mind 
is evidently of a very h^h order, and she has afforded ample proof that she 
does not consider Industry an unnecessary associate with Genjus. She has 
the happy art— an art, however, indispensable to success in works of fiction 
— of exciting a deep and increasing interest in the story as it progresses. 
The characters introduced are introduced skilfully ; none come too often or 
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stay too lon{2'. Each appears when wanted, and departs only to give place 
to another who is looked for. She does not fill her pages with prolonged or 
unnecessary dialogues. Her talking,*' indeed, is full of point and pithy 
matter. 

We nihst heartily wish the fair writer the success she so eminently de- 
serves. If it does not follow immediately after this work, let her not be 
discouraged. It may be referred to anything save her own wgnt of power 
to excite interest, produce pleasure, and convey ii\{brmation. , A prosperous 
course is before her. * 

Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para across the Andes and down 
the Amazons. By Lieut. W. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe. 

It is now three centuries and a half since South America was first entered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, the forrner of whom very shortly after 
crossed the continent, and saw the Pacific Ocean on the otlu ;• side. Since 
that time the coasts all around have bbeii scantdy colonized ana inhabited, 
but the interior is as little known as when Cortez and Pizarro first penetrated 
a few miles into it. This vast space, inclosing an area of many thousand 
miles, is still in a state of nature, over which the hand of cultivation has never 
been extended, and the inhabitants are a few scattered tribes of Indians to 
whom the arts of civilized life are utterly unknown ; and tins in a region 
where a good Providence has afforded a soil the richest, and a climate the 
most delightful, that ever invited a human settlement. 

How different is the aspect presented by the northern portion of the 
American continent, though a more recent discovery ! The coast enriched 
with busy marts where the commerce of the world is carried on— -the vast in- 
terior intersected with roads and canals, and studded with thriving and po- 
pulous cities — many millions of civilized men in a high state of moral and 
religious improvement— all the arts that can adorn and advance society in 
constant exercise — and this, too, in an uninviting region, generally unfa- 
vourable to cultivation, and in a climate marked by great severity. 

This striking difference is easily accounted for. Tfic discoverers of the 
southern continent were a bigoted and superstitious race, extirpating the 
aboriginal inhabitants undor a pretext of doing God service, shutting up a 
portion of their own people in the celibacy of convents, inhibiting the rest 
from necessary labour for half the year, because the days were dedicated to 
.saints thinking idleness a religious duty, and encouraging laziness ns a 
moral obligation ; restraining their own people by an interdict on knowledge 
and enterprise, and prohibiting strangers from entering the country at the 
peril of their lives. The colonists of the North were emancipated from their 
shackles, had no debasing superstition to counteract the great law of Nature, 
no pious absurdity to prevent the labour of man, no countenance or encou- 
ragement to lazy inertion, no restriction imposed on free inquiry, no exclu- 
sion of enterpnsing strangers where industry and intelligence could benefit 
the community. And so it happened that while the population of one por- 
tion of the hemisphere was stationary, and the arts of life retrograding, 
those of the other were advancing ^itb a rapidity almost unknown in the 
history of man. 

Both portions were separate from their parent states, and left to the free 
operation of tlMir own qualities and resources ; find what a difference do they 
also exhibitf? Tlie one incapable of rational freedom, emancipated from des- 
potism only tto exchange it for hopeless an^irchy, the country split and daily 
splitting into separate petty communities, each claiming for itself a fanciful 
independence, w'hilc they continue the slaves of demagogue tyrants tpn 
times piore despotic than those from which they hah liberated themselves — 
the sOanty truces of former improvement being extinct, crime perpe- 
trated with impunity, life and property iiSiecurc, and not a gleam of hope of 
any amelioration of this state of things, among a people where ignorance 
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still sirpersedcs knowledge, and superstition morality. But from the moment 
Nerth America asserted its independence, it formed itself into a well-regu- 
lated government, with all the elements of tranquillity and prosperitj^—the 
habits of social order were proserved, even in the tempest of a revolution, and 
the several states, instead of claiming for themselves an absurd independ- 
ence, and rending the country into innumerable conllicting communities, 
formed one great body, united by the ties of mulnul interest and security, 
and basing its policy on the foundation of sound morality and true religion. 
AVe do nof mean to condemn ony man or anybody of men for their specu- 
lative opinions on religion no more than on ony other subject, but we do 
mean that the practical ctfects of Popery and the Reformation are so visible 
in mri/ part of the world, that he who runs may read them. North and 
South America are but the transcripts of Protestant England and Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

Our travelfbrs, when they proposed to cross the continent, obtained the 
assent of the Government of Lima, who were glad to avail themselves of 
their enterprise and intelligence to procure that knowledge of their country 
which they had not the means or talent to procure for themselves. They 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised to assist it ; but did no more. 
Tlic travellers, therefore, proceeded on their own resources; climbed the 
Andes to the silver-mines on the summit of the Great Cordilleras, to villages 
nearly 15,000 feet above the level ot the sea. Some of these they found in 
such a state as if they were^lately colonized from the county Kerry. They 
saw scenes at Cerropasco — “ a collection of dirty mua cottages'*— precisely 
such as are daily exhibited at fairs and pastimes in Ireland. “ On the day 
following a festival, they frequently assemble on the top of a lull, and fight 
with sticks and stones. It seldom happens that these affrays take place 
witliout loss of life. One of the engagements we witnessed, in which, dur- 
ing three or four hours, stones w*erc liung by each party at the other. After 
it elided^ a poor woman belonging to one, having occasion to pass through 
tho district of the opposite party, was brutally treated, and afterwaids mur- 
dered. These riots sometimes extend into the town, and oblige the inha- 
bitants to sliut their doors, no one daring to appear while it ragc.s. They 
de fy the Government, the fumds of justice being too iveak to interfere. 
The most horrid and barbarous murders escape investigation, and tho 
offenders are never sought after.'* 

From this place they descended to the other side of the chain, having 
crossed the stupendous barrier, which expanded in breadth ‘220 miles. Ar- 
riving at the eastern base, they embarked on the beautiful river Hucllaga, 
and proceeded to the mission and town of Sarayacu. Nothing could exceed 
the richness and loveliness of this district, nearly in the centre of South 
America. “ The fine and fertile garden of Nature,'* as our authors call it, 
extends for 300 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, bounded by the great 
rivers Maranon and Ucayali, which arc at all times navigable for vessels of 
the largest burthen, affording a ready communication with the Atlantic 
coast ; while the place itself abounds with everything that could contribute 
to the enjoyment of civilized life. Yet thougli the old Government of Spain 
established a mission here, and sent a padre to instruct the Indians, the new 
Government have neglected even this : Inc scanty traces of civilization are 
fast disappearing ; and the natives have all nearly relapsed into their former 
barbarism. In this rich and noble country, which Spanish priests have been 
improving foir two centuries, there arc no artisans but a couple of black- 
smiths, who work exclusively for the pafli-e, and a carpenter, to caulk his 
canoe. Tailors and shoemakers are unnecessary where almost all the people 
still go naked ; and both sexes a)« so addicted to intoxication, that no day 
• passes without a drinking party at some house. Tho people are carefully 
instructed in the legends and superstitions of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and attend the cel^ratioii of mass with great regularity ; but not' a single 
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person in the odmmunity is ever taught to read and write. When <x man 
dies, his corpse is waked, surrounded with holy candles, and deposited inside 
the walls of the church by tho padre’s orders, the better to secure the attach- 
ment of the people to the place ; but the next day the whole family of the 
survivors never fail to get drunk. 

After a vain attempt to interest this ecclesiastical governor in Iheir expe- 
dition, to assist them in exploring new routes, and adding to his scanty 
information of the country in which he was a ruler, they were obliged to 
abandon their intended enterprise, and proceed by the great Waters of the 
Amazon. It appears that a large portion of this noble country is still 
jnhal)ited by cannibals, of whom the Indians of the mission, though still 
little hotter than savages themselves, entertain a great horror, in which 
their padre participates. Rafted on the bosom of the great river, our tra- 
vellers made a comparatively easy and pleasant voyage to l*ara, in Brazil, 
which they found in tho same state of anarchy and murder tfcat still deso- 
lates all the provinces of South America, having been engaged eight months 
and ten days in their journey across the continent from the pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Tile narrative is pleasantly and modestly written, without any pretension ; 
and though the details in general are dry, yet they are interspeised with 
much curious, novel, and useful information. It is also embellished with 

plates and maps, wiiich illu.strato the subjects. 

• • 

I 

Wood Lcigliton ; or^a Year in the Country. By Mary Howitt. B Vols. 

There are a few — and but a few connected with our literature — whose 
hearts arc as well-springs of gentleness, benevolence, and affection — who 
feel, in all their power, the free pleasure.^ of nature ; win) cpialf the purest 
happiness, as Mary Howitt expresses it, “ from dells, and solitary wood- 
lands, and valleys with their cheerful waters— heaths, wild chases, and 
rocky hills, with all tho lights and shades of heaven, and all the hues aii<l 
odours of the changing seasons upon rlioiu.” Truly does this accomplished 
and excellent woman confess to loving “ the primitive abodes, and manners, 
and simple character of the rural inhabitants of such a country as Wood 
Leighton !” That she docs sincerely love iheinmust have been long known 
to all acquainted (and who are not?) with her beautiful ballads -ballads that 
will live as long as the literature of our country exists. 

Knowing Mrs. Ilow'itt's peculiar character of mind, wo looked with con- 
siderable anxiety for her first novel. The first work in three volumes foriiib 
an important era in literary life, and will be remembered as long as lime 
remains with the author, as the sweetest or saddest of events. 

We congratulate Mrs. Howitt on her success — the memory of her first 
novel will be bright and happy. She has framed a delicate and efiicient 
not-w’ork wherdou to engraft a story of power and interest ; tlie preparatory 
matter is well-arrange<i in distinct sketches of .scenery and character, but 
the real object of the volumes is the story of “ Tho Heir Expectant." 

The subsequent disappointment and the conclusion of the whole is sin- 
gular and extraordinary, yet perfectly natural and well-devcdoped. Wo 
should have greatly liked to have known the‘“t£?/tr/" of the mysterious chest. 
The writer of fiction is in duty bound lO make a demuement, although in 
real life people's mysteries frequently pass w^ith them to their graves ; } ct 
readers oO^o^s — particularly general readers — like to know the end. Mr.s. 
Howitt^^^rs, we doubt not, from this opinion; her object is to paint 
thingi ji^ Bley really appear to her, and \yc have so much to thank h(;r for, 
that wii" ihia./ well pass over the solitary liult of the story. “ Wood Leigh- 
ton’* is a charming book, harmonizing with this sea.son of the year — it bring.s 
summer with it, sometimes freighted by sunshine and llowers, sometimes 
by Bio delicious stillness and firagrance of twilight ; there arc showers also, 
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whiftb, when passed, add to the freshness of the whole. The tearful sadness 
and sorrow of the “ Sinner's grave*' is forgotten, when the Vicar and his 
family ” are remembered ; the “ Worthies of Wood Leighton," once intro- 
duced to our acquaintance, beoomc oqr friends, and remain with us con- 
tinually. Indeed, as a portrait, we know of nothing superior to the Nicar — 
it is a genuine English picture, one which could originate in no country but 
England. Mrs. Ilowitt has not the vivacity of Miss Mitford, but she has 
more depth. Miss Mitford gathers the blossoms as she goes---Mr.s. Ilowitt 
gathers the plant os well as the flowers ; she is not satisfied with the bubble 
on the stream, she dives beneath the waters. Miss Mitford describes the 
effect, Mrs. Howitt seeks for the cause— iy)th are delightful, but Mary Ilowitt 
is tbo most profound. Both ladies love their own land, and are practical 
patriots^ without being political. 

We regret excee<lingly that our limits preclude an extract, but we recom- 
mend all our readers forthwith to read for themselves ; it is delightful to 
meet with such a combination of sound judgment, shrewd, but not unkind 
observation, practical, unostentatious piety, all hallowed and overshadowed 
by the spirit of English poetry. We bid “ Wood Leighton'* God speed," with 
right good-will. 


Inklings by the Way. 3 vols. 

The readers of the “New Monthly’* arc already acquainted with the 
contents of these volumes.® The tales and sketches of Mr. Willis have been 
published in this Magazine, where, we may be justified in saying, they have 
loiind abundant admirers. The w’riter has now published them in a collected 
form, and they will be, as they deserve to be, popular. We believe his intro- 
duction to the English public was through our pages ; and w e do not liesi- 
lifloto say that bis communications have been among the most interesting, 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times. He lacks the delicacy, grace, and 
repose of his distinguished countryman, Washington Irving ; and the sns- 
laiiied dignity and power of his other accomplished countryman, Cooper : but 
in the skilful working-out of an object, in description, and in spirit, he is not 
inferior to oither of them. These volumes will be universally read ; and en- 
joyed by all who read them. 

Cataract; a Familiar Description of its Nature, Symptoms, and Oidi- 
' nary Modes of Treatment. J3y John Stevenson, Esq., M.R.C.S., 

Oculist to his Majesty, 

In our review of the first edition of this little work, wo gave the author 
credit for his sagacity in detecting, and for his courage in exposing, existing 
errors relating to cataract — the fruit of long-cherished doctrinal and practical 
prejudices, perpetuated under the fallacious, and hitherto unquestioned sanc- 
tion of antiquity, though revolting to common sense, and eonirary to prevail- 
ing usage in the treatment of every other disease. Mr. Stevenson has not 
contented himself by simply pointing out defects and inconsistencies of the 
greatest consequence to suffering humanity, but is entitled to the still higher 
merit of elaborating and maturing a system which, w'hile it is wholly free 
from the dangers, annoyances, and numerous objections incidental to the old 
operations, supplies an admirable mode of removing cataract, and restoring 
the lost sight to the highest attainable perfection almost without pain, the 
subsequenUncccssity for loeal applications and confinement or^e possibility 
of the ^ture recuiTence of tho disease— a catastrophe too often supervening 
on even the successful performctace of either of the ordinary operations of 
couching or extraction. \ 

The present odition^the early appearance of which affords the best 
proof of the estimation in which the treatise is held-^is enhanced^in value by 
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numerous additional illustrations interspersed throughout the work, particu- 
larly by the communication of the practical fact, that the writer, availing 
himself of his extensive opportunities for observation and experience, has 
succeeded, by means of some recent alterations in the structure and use of 
his instruments, in extending his singularly mild and successful mode of 
managing cataract — which was originally restricted to the soft species and 
curly form — to every variety and any period of the disease. 

Moral Tales, in Italian ; Passa Tempi Morali, &c. &c. • 
Secouda Edizione. 

It has long been dcairable to procure a hook written in the Italian lan- 
giiMge lliat might be safely placed in the hands of a young beginner. 
Italian literature requires a person to he fully acquainted with the language, 
to untlerstand and duly appreciate the beauties of either its pro^e or poetry ; 
generally, however, the subjects treated of by Italian writers are not such as 
u’c would wiliinirly give our children to read, nor are their ideas such aa 
could unhesitatingly communicate to them. Such a hook as that which now 
lies before us was much needed. The author has selected from the works of 
some of the best French and English moral writers, and has translated into 
Italian a number of their tales— thus blending instruction with amusement, 
and leading the young learner on to study. Tlie Italian is written with 
exceeding correctness, and teaches a number of the idioms of the tongue. 

Wo recommend the work to fijimilies and to scliools especially. It. should 
he made a class-book ; it contains much that is useful and amusing, and not 
a single line that is objectionable. We know of no other volume in the lan- 
guage to which such an observation can apply — as refers to the young of 
both sexes. 

• 

* Sketches of Germany and the Germans, in 1835 and 1836. 2 vols. 

Wo think we recognise the pen, the observation, and the feeling of an ac- 
complished traveller and novelist in these pages ; Init, as he has not chosen 
to put his name to them, we do not feel justified in mentioning it. The 
volumes do not need the “ magic of ii name,” they recommend themselves 
without it ; the author has the rare advantage — rare indeed in these book- 
luaking days, of being thoroughly acquainted with the country, the people, 
the language, and the literature which he describes. Added to this, he is 
an accurale and a kindly observer ; how then can Ins book he otherwise tliaii 
pleasant ?— it is more than that, it adds materially to our stock of information. 
*• Having made,” says the introduction, “ my home in her ’* (that is, Ger- 
many) most important towns, and drank the cup of hospitality at the tabic 
of the prince, the merchant, and the peasant : yet I will not swell my pages 
with a bombastic catalogue of my Patrician friends, nor allow party feeling 
to bias my representations. I shall also studiously refrain from invading the 
recesses of private life by publishing the ntmes of those individuals to 
whom I have been indebted for information," With these praiseworthy 
resolutions our tourist commenced and finished his journey, and, judging 
from our own ohsen'ation, as well as from the observation of others, we sin- 
cerely believe a more honest tour has never been published. Certainly our 
author was obliged to go over much ground alreaay known to the generality 
of our readers, but his remarks are those of an intelligent man accustomed 
to read hum^ nature, and skilled in its observances; this renders what he 
writes, even on well-known subjects, full of interest. The volumes are 
beautifully got Up, and will form a most phasing addition to the library, or 
an ornament fto the drawing-room table. 

« The force of bindii^ can no farther go.*’ 

In this res{)cct the books of 1836 cannof be surpassed. 
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Tlieocritus, Bion, and Moschus. A Ne^v Translation, liy 
M. J. Chapman. 

This is a treasure to all lovers of true poetry in general ; and to tho ad 
mirers of the simple beauty and elegance of Theocritus, and his Greek 
imitators, it will be appreciated as a perfect transcript of the graces which 
distinguish the ‘ pastoral Muse of Antiquity. Indeed, as a translation, 
replete with the spirit and mannerism of the original, We know of nothing 
to be compared with Mr. Chapman's work, with the exception of Mr. 
Mitchell's lendeyngs of Aristophanes, and tho Homeric Hymns of the lato. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Although the literature of Greece has been more 
fortunate tlian that of any other nation in obtaining respectable translators, 
among us Theocritus has hitherto been far too little known in England, 
and even scholars deterred by the roughness of his Doric reed, when con- 
trasted with the more seductive and raellilluous Ilow of Ionic and Attic 
song, have hitherto refrained from rendering him that degree of homage 
which his truly powerful and original genius entitles him to claim. Yet 
his quick perception and just appreciation of the beauties of the external 
w^orld, the accurate and exact marking of character which almost cnlitlo 
him to rank as a dramatic poet, the courtly dignity and energy of his 
graver id} Is, and the delightful humour whicli runs like a golden thread 
through those of a lighter cast, might well render liim popular wherever 
taste is sufTicieiitly advanced to admire a genius drawing its strength from 
tho most natural sources, and which, from the .simplicity with which it is 
inveslcd, and the absence of all affected ornament, affords one of the most 
attractive s])ecimens which could be instanced of that beauty which is 
“ wdien unadorned adorned the most.*' One of the principal causes of tho 
want of a duo appreciation of Theocritus is undoubtedly the su])erior repu- 
fatioiT which Virgil has obtained as a Bucolic writer ; yet how far is the 
Sicilian poet stiperior to his Latin imitator in his own peculiar province ? 
with how much greater justice may the “ inollo atque facetum” be said to 
distinguish the former? The rustics of Virgil, like those of Guarmi, or 
tho Damons and Silvias of Kneller and Lely, are mere courtiers in mas- 
querade. ^e^are not a moment deceived as to their identity. Their 
cliscour^ are politics under an allegory, and then* tones and gestures in 
strict accordance with the rules of civic decorum ; but the characters of 
Tlieocritus are creatures of the element in which they live. His clowns 
are veritable Cymons, and not disguised scholars and noblemen ; and his 
shepherdesses country maidens as unsophisticated as the most zealous 
deifier of uncivilized life could desire. That essential and abstract excel- 
lence which so many poets have endeavoured to graft upon the scenes of 
real life, does not seem to have entered his imagination. He paints life just 
as he found it, and his pictures possess a distinctness and vigour which 
mere fancy could never supply. What can be richer than the quarrel of 
the boor with his mistress in the fourteenth Idyl ? or where shall we find a 
more admirable sketch of human nature than the dialogue between Gorgo 
and Praxinoa in the Adoniazusro ? Tho gossip of Mrs. F'ord and Mrs. 
Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor is not truer to tho sex of the infer- 
locutors. We find, however, that while considerihg the merits of Theocritus 
we are wandering too far from those of liis translator, to a brief mention of 
which we therefore return. If the chief value of a translation consi.st8 in 
not only rendering the ^eas of an author in general terras, ybut in pre- 
serving throughout their transfer to a different medium of conmunication, 
those lighter and more evanescent beauties, which often lurktn a brief 
allusion, or even in a single word, •Mr. Chapman, as we have ali'eady inti- 
mated, has been eminently successful. As a poet and a lover oil nature he 
kas brought the first reqtHsites to his task, and his stylo, which'^s founded 
on the forcible English of the Elizabethan writers, is well adapte^^ to pre- 
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serve tlio character of quaint but rieli antiquity, whicli forms pne of the 
chief attractions of his original. His translation of Moschus and Bion are 
equally happy, and the niiincMous beautiful fraginciils distingujshcd by 
tlieir names, and well known to the readers of the Anthology, wilfbe found 
to sparkle with no diminished light in our ruder northern tongue. We 
regret that wo are precluded from giving extracts, which would raoro.than 
justify* the opinion^ we have stated ; but few who are capable of prizing 
Mr. Chajimairs labours will, we apprehend, differ fVom us in the assertion 
that the Greek pastoral school of poetry can hardly be expected at any 
future time to appear in English under a form more calculated than the 
present to ensure the approbation and administer to the delight of leoined 
or unlearned readers. 

The J’aintor of Client; a Play, in One Act. Hy Douglas Jcrrolcl. 

This little drama, the production of a man of acknowledged and peculiar 
abilities, has boon already stamped by the approbation of the public : it is of 
considerable interest, — a small but delicately cut jewel, rare, brilliani,, and 
attractive, not only from its novelty, but its intrinsic worth. 

It was a curious idea, and could have only been invented or comprehended 
by a man of decided genius. We wish Mr .Icrrold success in all his under<- 
takings : we respect his talents, and appreciate the zeal and independence 
of his character. 

« 

Observations on the Present Condition and Modes of Treatment of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

The good sense and discretion of Mr. Fletcher in his pamphlet on this 
important subject are equalled only by the humanity which has induced 
him to give so mucdi of his attention to one of the most toiudiing forms of 
human privation, with the hope of its removal or alleviation. Tlicrc is not 
the slightest doubt that hundreds of cases of doafiiess have been given over 
as incurable, which might have been .succc'^sfully treated according to the 
more rational plan which he advocates. Mr. Fletcher strcfngl> .jleprecates 
the general method of educating deaf and dumb children in coiisideruhle 
numbers, and more especially an adoption of the plan of communicating in- 
formation most in use, before it is satisfactordy ascertained that no lingering 
sense whatever lurks in the organ which is supposed to be congenitally un- 
fit for its purpose', as the very means of establishing irrecoverably an infii- 
inity, while yet in a wavering and undetermined state, and ready in many 
instances to yield to an uniform and systematic continuance of gentle pal- 
liatives. His authority is hacked by that of an eminent aurisl, Mr. J. H. 
Cmiis, whose extensive knowledge and practice, in connection with the deaf 
and dumb, render him an invaluable witness. The melancholy extent to 
which defects in the organ of hearing, ami consequently in tJiat of sjjceclj, 
jirevail renders it an imperative duty to every philanthi’opist to pay atten- 
tion to a plan, which, even if &uccc.sstul in a few instances, will more than 
amply repay any excrtion«wliich may be used in obtaining its more general 
establishment. Mr. Fletcher will confer an essential benefit upon the 
public by making known, from time to time, th. results of his plan of treat- 
ment; and, we heartil) wish his experiments may meet with the success 
which he^^ems on such ratioual grounds to anticipate. 

The Priors of Prague. 3 vols. By«the Author of Cavendish,” &c. 

The aq^ior of this work gives his plan in his igotto : — *' 1 write a careless 
kind of good-hugioured, ghandeun whk'h will do your hearts good — 
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and your'heads too— provided you understand it/* Mr. Noalo is a pleasnnt 
but by no means a powerful writer. He is amusing enough ; but he gives 
us little* insight into cliaiMctcr, und coraraiinicates no large addition to uiir 
stock of knowledge. This work will bo found an agreeable record of some 
singular scenes and circumstances : the boyhood, &c. of Kdward Wortlev 
Montagu displays some vigour, and cannot fail to interest the reader. Wc 
must ])rotest against tiie affectation of the chaptor-hcadiSi. 

jJlu Initiatory Step to English Composition. 

This is a work \Yhich. without fatiguing tho 8t\ff1cnt by elaborate discus- 
sions on abstruse syntactical pnnciple.s. will guide him gradually ami 
erticiently to tho attainment of a correct and easy style of composition. The 
rules are easy to he understood, and the e.Kamples well selected. It appears 
to us well adapted for general use in schools, as well as to assist, by occa- 
sional reference?, those whoso education has been neglected. Practical 
utility is apparently the object which has been arrived at, and, we should 
judge, not in vain. 

A Day in the Woods. By T. Millers Basket-maker. 

\Vc postpone till next month a notic'o of this very clever volume ; but refer 
to it now as a volume published by subscription for the benefit of one of the 
most deserving sons of geniuS, who makes baskets, and carries on the less 
profitable trade of literature. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Mk. CoLnff.erm^vho hiis just opened u new 
and cxtjifiiiii've Piililishin^ Kstabllslinient at 
WiiuUor. nimoiiiu’es.ainniig other Works to 
Ik* iiiiniediutcly issued from thence, — ^The 
Naval History of Great Hritnin, front 1783 to 
the pieseiit time, by (Japtnin Dreiitoii, 11. N.; to 
hecomi)ii>ed in ten Monthly Paris at 3* 6//. 
with a vai iety ot Portraits and other embellisli- 
mciilR. The first of these I’arts is now ready 
for dt^livery. The advantage of possessing a 
Work of this ii Unre from the pen wf an Officer 
«ho has been nearly forty years in the Navy, 
and borne a part lii maiij ot tlic incmorable 
ill tions during the late wat, is loo obvious to 
m-ed comment. Such ■ceiies enn only be 
adequately described by a sailor j but, in ad- 
dition to )us own experience. Captain Jlrenton 
lias been zealously assisted by distinguished 
brotln r officers, who have given him access to 
various official dneurnents never yet made 
pt'.bMe. Hence, he has been enabled to eluci- 
date many iinporiaiit naval events hitherto 
nnexplalned. This book must, therefore, be 
cnnsiiUcd by the^future historian who wishes 
to arrive at Yactreonnected with the glorious 
exploits which have rendered tlte lirltish nanse 
famous In every part of tlte globe. 

The fair “ Improvisatrice” isfibout to puV- 
Ush a little volume, the very mle of which 
must possess a claim for old and young, « 


** Traits and Trials of Knrly Lile.’* \Vc doubt 
not that while Miss J.aiuiou portrays the 
" trials*’ incident to youth snd incxpciicnce, 
she will, like n true friend, also point out 
the best inetliod of avoiding or surmouiitirig 
them, 

Onr readers wdii be glad to bear that Mr. 
Serjeant 'I'alfourd is preparing for the press 
tile Letters of Charles Lamb, with a bketch of 
hla Life. 

It is intended to pabli.s!) the Pobthumous 
Works of the late William Godwin, iniluding 
nil Autobiography, &c. To be edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. 

A Popular Account of tl.e Violin, and its 
mostKinincnt Professors*, embodying numer- 
ous Aiiecdutea and Miscellnncoiis Particutnis 
of Interest in connexion with pint Favourite 
Instrument, has been prepared for the press by 
a Grandson of Dubuurg, ibe English Violinist 
of Handel's time, and will speedily be pub- 
lished. . 

The Author of " liife in Lmdon" has been 
employed fur some time pastlui livo Works, 
which are nearly ready for pubAcntion,— The 
Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of the 
National ; the Drawings, Skelfhes, and t’lu 
raeters, by Pierce Egnn, Jun.k and a new 
Novel, Eliza Bloomfield, wholix founded on 
facts. 
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The following New Works are likewise an- 
nounced ns being In the press : — 

A collected Edition of the Poeticul VVorks of 
Jntnea Montgomery.—- The Stnlesninn. By H. 
Taylor, aulhui of “ Philip Van Artevelde.** — 
HcKearcbes. Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
llistorleal. JJy Tlutmas Clarkson, M.A.— The 
Life of Edward the Black Prince. By G. P. B. 
James, Esq.— The Life and Times of William 
III. King of Kiigland. By the Hon. Arthur 
Trevor, M.P.— The Life of Edward Earl of 
Clarendon. By T. H. Lister, J^aq.— Bubbles 
from the Hail ways. Illustrated by Cruikahnnk, 
— The Harmony of Phrenology with the Doc- 
trines of Christianity, &c.— Mr. Hallam’s In- 
troduction to the I<iterary History of the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centitries. 
-—Outlines of a Journey through Arabla-Pe- 
triea to Mouyt .Sinai ond the '.Excavated City 
of Petra— the Kduni of thr Prophecies. By M* 
Leon de Labordc — The Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, the First Complete and Uniform 
Edition, with Notes.— History of the Foil of 
Poland, from the German of Frederic von 
Raumcr.— The French Invasions of Irelandt 
illustrated by Popular Songs. By T. Crofton 
Croker. — Travels in Crete. By Robert Pash- 
ley, A.M. — A Classical Tour in Attica, and 
Residence in Athens. By the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth. — TheThird and Concluding 
Volume of Sliarnn Turner's Sacred History of 
the World.- >Si ones and Slmduws of Days de- 
parted, with Selections from Poems. By the 
Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles. — Conversations on 
Nature and Art. By a Lady.— The Last Au- 
tumn at a Favourite KesiHence, with other 
Poems, and Recollections of Mrs, Heinans. By 
]Mrs. Lawrence.— Contributions to Modern 
History, from the British Museum and State- 
Paper Office j Vol. I, Queen Elisabeth and 
Mury Queen of Scots ; Vol. If. Frederick the 
Great and his Times. 1740.17J6. By Frederick 
von R.iiimer.— Alfred the Great, a Poem, 'ty 
the Author of the Life and Correspondence 
of Admiral Colli ngwood.’*— The Tribunal of 
Manners, a Satirical Poem. — Lessing's Lao- 
coon, translated by Mr. W. Ross. 

I.I.ST OF NKW PUBLICATION'S. 

Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, or the Man of Refuic- 
nient, 1 vol. bound, tij. CJ. 

The Family History of England, by the Rev. 
G. R. Glelg, in 3 vols. Vol, I. 12mo. Bs. 6d. 
cloth. 

Historical Notices of Fonthill and its Ab- 
bey, &c.i by J. B. Nichol.h F.S.A., 4to. U 
Plates, dec. 

Outlines of^uman Pathology. By H, Mayo, 
F.E.S.I &c. 8vo. 1S«. cloth. 


A Day In the Woods. By Thoa. Miller, 
basket'Uiaker. Post Hvo. 10s. 6dL cloth. 

Inklings of Adventure. By N. ^P. Willis, 
Ksq. 3 vols. post 8vo. IL 11s. fid. 

The Priors of Prague, By the Author of 
** Cavendish." ,3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. IIjc. 6d. 

A Narrative of a* Journey from Lima to 
Paru. By Lieut. Smyth aud Mr. F. Lowe. 
8vo. 12*. 

Allan Cunniiiglium's Gallery of Pictures, 3 
vols. royal 8vo. 2/. Uj. , 

The Reliquary. By Bernard aud Lucy Bar- 
ton. Foolscap 8 VO. 3s. 6d. 

British Song Birds. By Neville Wood. Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Mascareiihas. 3 volumes, post octavo* 
U Hr. Ctd. 

A Chronological and A u.^lytical View of (he 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A., 8vo., 
lOr. 6d. 

Britton and Brayluy's History of the Auv’ient 
Palace and the late Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster, 48 plates, demy 8vo., 21s., royal 
8vo., 2L 2s., demy 4to., 4L 4s. 

lIluNtrntions of the Botany of (he H Imalayan 
Mountains. By T. F. Roylc, Part IX., impl. 
4to. 20s. 

An Analysis of the Civil Laiv, &c. By the 
late Bishop Halifax ; with alterations and 
additions, by James W. Gcldart. LL.D. 

Dr. l.ardner's Cabinet Cyeloptedia. Vol, 
LXXVIII. (British Statesmen, Vol. 11.) 6s. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in JlusslTk 
and Poland. By Rayford Ramble, Esq. post 
8vo., Ts.Gfl. 

Lee's CelsuR. Latin and English, 8vo., Vol. 
I., Lis Vol. II . 18s. 

Geoftrey Rudei. By John Graham. 8vo , 5s. 

The History of Brasil. Bv John Armibige, 
Esq. 2 vols., 8vo., 11. 4s. • ' , 

Alison’s History of Europe. V. Hvo., 
15s. 

Walsh's Greek and Turkish Revolution. 2 
vols,, 8vo. IL J2s. 

A Saunter in Belgium. 9vo., lOs. Gd. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling, with Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. A. Suckling. 
LL.B. Royal 8vo., 21s., boiirds. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England in 1835. By Sir George 
Head. PoHtSvo., 9s. 6(f., boards. 

The Works of .Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by S. W'llkln. 4 vols., 8vo. Si. 8s. cloth 

Caplain Bach’s Narrative of the Arctic Land 
Expedition In 18.3.3,-34, -35. 8vo., 3Us., cloth. 

Progressive Exercises in Writing German. 
By W. Kiauer K'nltowikl ; with plates. Ss. 
cloth. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The Royal Academy has opened its sixty-eighth annual exhibition. Its 
excellence is beyond question. It is universally considered as of far higher 
merit than any thr the last ten years ; none of the popular living artists arc 
absentees — and some of them (Wilkie, for instance) have contributed more 
largely than usual. We presume we shall not again be summoned to ascend 
the terrific flight of stSne steps that lead from the ground floor to the great 
room ; nor to push into the miserable hole in which the examples of British 
sculpture are shown to the British people. It is understood that by next 
}ear the gallery in Trafalgar-squure will be ready ; and, however dismal and 
uninviting may be the exterior of that structure, it is certain that it will con- 
tain apartments in which pictures can be placed and seen; and where statues 
may be looked upon without straining the eye- halls. The Academy will 
t hen have opportunity of rendering greater justice to all deserving candidates 
for fame. Now, as heretofiu’e, complaints of want of judgment, or partiality, 
on the part of “ the hangers/' are loud and frequent and certainly some 
artists appear to have fair groig;ids for ciuestioning the taste or the courtesy 
of the committee. Wc have, however, never been among those who found 
it dillicult to make allowances for the ))erplcxities which " the hangers” must 
encounter ; this year we think the objections against them less strong than 
(iver. The works of many who are not members are well placed, — for ex- 
ample. Knight, Charles Landseer, Herbert, Stephanoff, Sidney Cooper, &c. 
&c., while the great pride and “ pot ” of their own body, Edwin Landseer, 
has less reason to be satisfied than many others. There is a gem of BoxalPs, 
and a ricTi landscape by Pyne, — small pictures, too, — placed out of sight, 
aUhough.Boxall lias limited his number, and Pyne has sent but one : this 
does not seen^foir, but it is hard to judge ; and all persons have iheir favour- 
ites wliom^i^vould like to see exalted. It has been urged against “ tlie 
hangei-rf^'iliat they have given Mr. Westall too prominent a place ; we think 
they have done no such thing : Westall’s leading picture is a good one — but 
if it were not it would be scarcely justifiable to put aside, in favour of tyros, 
a veteran artist who has done so much to produce and confirm a taste for the 
fine arts in England. 

The head of the exhibitors this year is Mr. Wilkie, who has contributed 
largely. The work that delights us most is the small one of the Duke of 
Wellington writing his dispatches that of Napoleon and the Pope dbes 
not please us. The Emperor is too bo>ish, and his Holiness too girlish. 

Edwin ]..andseer — his brother Charles has made so great a step that wc 
must for the future give the Landseer his Christian name — has sent a most 
delicious picture — the infant children of the Marquis of Abercorn ; and 
another* No. 143, which may be overlooked if it be not pointed out. Ho has 
not, however, produced a work equal in importance to that of last year, or tlie 
year previous. 

Collins is admirable. “ Leaving home,*’ and " Sunday morning,” arc two 
sweet pictures ; still more excellent is that which he ' calls hSappy as a 
King,” describinjg a group of joyous children swinging on a gate.X 

Call<K)tt's finest work is thdt of Dutch girls returning from market.l He has. 
however, several others of the highest possible merit. / 

Turner is, as usual, magnificent and unintelligible,— he has descried nature 
for art; and, consequently he astonishes, but does not affect. \ 

Stanfield's great picture is the battle of Trafalgar’i to us, who fi^t with 
no weapon more offensive than the pen, there seems too much calm and 
quiet fur a scene so stupendous. We fancy we might dance a quadrille on 
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the quarter-deck of the Victory : it is, however, splendidly painted, and 
calculated to uphold the reputation of the accomplisbed artist. 

Mr. Conslahle exhibits several admirable works. That which excites most 
interest is the Cenotaph to the memory of Keynulds, in the grounds of the 
late Sir George Beaumont. 

Mr. Uwins is not this year so happy in his choice of subjects as he was 
last. They are of high merit, as works of art, but repulsive : this is a great 
mistake. 

PickersgilKs portraits are, as they always are, admirable— let the visitor 
look for No. 181, and then for No. 183 — both as likenesses and as paint- 
ings. Sir M. A. Shee exhibits several ; Mr. PhiH;ps is also eminent in 
this class of art: and Mrs. Carpenter may be safely compared with the 
hcht of them .-“-one of a lady and child, by Mr. J. Iliiytcu*, pf)ssesses high 
merit ; and those of Mr. Briggs are honourable to the Ei glish school. There 
art;, of course, a considerable number of portraits in the exhib'liou ; but few 
beyond the productions of the painters we have referred to, that c-l' for cs- 
lieeial notice ; tlie drawings and miniatures arc, as usual, veiy uumerous. 
Among them. Chalon is pre-eminent; but a miniature of unusual size, by 
Mr. hover, of the Ambassador from the King of Oude, will attract attention 
and deserve it. 

M‘Clise has two groat works — an interview between Charles the First and 
Cromwell, and Maebcih and the Weird Sisters: the last contains a pf>rtrait 
of Macroady. They are both of the highest merit ; the Macbeth is splendid : 
Die dignified self-possession of the Thane of Cawdor, amid a scene so start- 
ling, has never been so happily expressed. 

Etty is, as usual, classic and true to nature — human nature, which he 
deliglils to paint ; and to which some squeamish and suspicious critics dale 
to object. ITiltou has done little ; but that little is worthy of him. Howard 
exhibits some fino imaginative scenes and characters— nymphs apd deities, 
in whose society he revels. 

Cooper exhibits a battle piece and some animals. In knowledge of art 
and eoinprehension of nature he must, however, \ield to hi;*, '^amesake : he 
never did, ami never will, produce a picture combining so many o'f.ellerieies 
as that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, No. 400, “A Summer Noon." 

No. 9.T is the Battle of Conini:a, — w'herc Sir .John .Moore received his death 
wound. It is fmm the pencil of Mr. Jones, who stands alone in a class of 
art above all others the most interesting. This ])icture is a volume. 

Mulrcady’s •' Giving a Bite " is a delicious picture. Who is there to whom 
such an incident ^s not familiar ? 

One of the most interesting and most finely-painted pictures in the ex- 
hiflition is “"Hie Wreckers," by J. P. Knight ; an artist who must ere long 
receive the higlicst honours the profession can obtain for him. 

Mr. Hart has produced, and exhibits, his best picture. It is a proof that 
his claim to admission into the Academy was justly recognized;- the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Th'.raas More, receiving the benediction of his father, Judge 
More, in the Court of King's Bench. 

Mr. (Buirl^s l^andseer has this year established his reputation. His pic- 
ture of the plundering of Basing House, by some troopers of the Common- 
wealth. possesses high merit. 

It is iuvpossiblc for nsj in one Number of our Magazine, to do more than 
notice t^* more prominent works which the exhibition contains ; criticism, 
when confined to so narrow a space, would be affectation. Ouv object is to 
direct pii^blic attention to, and explain ^he recompense which visitors will re- 
ceive fi^.n a collection of such rnre^ excellence as that which the Academy 
present/. We shall hppe to return to this interesting subject in our next. 

/ 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Twelve Kich<*d Outlines. By Charles Wild. 

Unhappily this admirable artist is no more ; we have here a proof of his 
genius, and are reminded uf the loss we have sustained. The publication 
contains views of the most prominent and remarkable public buildings of 
various continental cities. They are beautifully executed; and the work 
will prove a dcsirkble acquisition to the architect, the antiquarian, and the 
lover of art. 

Fac-siniilcs yf Historical and Literary Curiosities. By C. J. Smith. 

No. Hi. 

Thin is one of the most interesting publications of the day. It is astonish- 
ing to find so many imic and cinious doeutnenis collected : hut the wealth of 
]\Ir. Upcott, from whose store they have been principally gathered, is well 
Iviiown. Hero we ha\e uutograiih letters of Addison, Beattie, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Grose the antiquary, Dryden, Halifax, &c., — and one of especial 
value iVoui Graham of Claverhouso. We trust that public patronage will 
recompense tlie laboiirs of Mr. Smith- and that the work will stretch to 
considerable length. ^ 

•S}iia» the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illuslvatcd in a Scries of Views 
drawn on the Spot by W. H. Bartlett, W. Ihirser, &c. ; with Descrip- 
tions, by John Came. No. I. 

* • 

This promises lobe a very interesting and useful, as well as beautiful 
publication. It is astonishing to what extent enterprise may be carried ; 
wo undorsland the publishers actually sent the artists to Asia Minor for the 
cxpicbs purpose of taking \iew's for this work. They have done well : tlie 
designs are finq^nd characteristic. The ])resent ininiber contains four : and 
tlicy are s^i^lacforily engraved. Mr. Cariie, too, has performed his part 
w itli cou.^fmniblc ability: his “ 1 ..otters from the East’’ arc Anmliar to our 
readers; they naturally pointed him out as fitted fJu- the undcrtaKirig ; and, 
but for the I'aet of liis having long sojourned in Asia j\Iinor, we suppose 
Messrs. Fi'^hcr would have forwarded tliitlier an author as well as artists. 
AVc hope the work will succeed, — it deserves success. 


THE DRAMA. 

Thk only great, theatrical novelties of the month, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd's 
tragedy of “ Ion,” and Mr. Balfe’s new opera, have been produced at too 
late a period to admit of notice iii our present Number. We shall pay due 
attention to them in our next. The success of Mr. Talfourd's tragedy wa.s 
brilliantly decisive, and is one of the most oppoitunc and cheering Yidenees 
that could possibly have been afforded, that a genuine, strong tast\for the 
liighest order ^of dramatic poetry has survived the basest attempts toWitiate 
and destroy it. / 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GKOLOCilCAL SOCIETY. 

A LETTER l)y R. W. Fox, Esq., on Mineral Veins, was read. It is scarcely 
possible, in a brief notice, to give a satisfactory analysis of Mr. Fox*s com- 
munication ; but the following extract may convey to our readers an imper- 
fect idea of the extensive views which it opens relative to the formation of 
mineral veins. Mr. Fox is of opinion that fissures were formed by changes 
in the earth’s temperature ; and if the direction and intensity of- the mag- 
netic curves be connected with variations of temperature, then changes in 
tlie earth’s temperature might seem to indicate changes in the magnetic 
curves. If it be admitted, therefore, that fissures may have l)een produced 
as s(at('d above, Mr. Fox says “ that there can be little diliiculty. in also 
admitting that electricity may have powerfully inlincMieed the existing 
arrangement of the contents of mineral veins. How are v.c otherwise to 
account for the relathe positions of veins of different kinds with respect to 
each other, and likewi.se for their contents in reference to the rocks which 
they traverse, and many other phenomena ohscrvalde in them of a very 
decided and definite character? Copper, tin, iron, and zinc, in combination 
With the sulphuric and muriatic acids, being very soluble in water, are, in 
this state, capable of conducting voltaic electricity ; so, if by means of infil- 
tration, or any other process, wc suppose the*»watcr to have been impregnated 
with any of these metallic salts, the rocks containing different salts vvould^ 
undouhtodly become in different or opposite electrical conditions ; and 
hence, if there were no other cause, electrical currents would he generated, 
and he readily transmitted through the fissures containing water, with salts 
in solution ; and decompositions of the salts, and a transference vf thVir 
elements, in some eases, to great distances, would be the natural result. 
But, on the known principles of clcciro-rnagnetism, it is evident that such 
currents would be mure or less iniluenced in their direction and intensity by 
the magnetism of the earth. They cannot, for instance, pass from N. to S., 
or from S. to N., so easily a< from E. to W., but more so tlp?*vfrom W. to E. 
The terrestrial uiagneiism w'ould therefore tend, in a greater or degree, 
to direct thevolmic currents through those fissures which might ap]h‘()ximatc 
to an east and west bearing*, and, in separating the saline constituents, 
would deposit the metal within or near the electro-magnetic rock, and the 
acid would ho determined toward the electro- positive rock, and probably 
enter into new combinations ; or the sulphuric acid might, by means of the 
same agency, be resolved into its elements; in which case llie, sulphur 
would take the direction of the metal, and the oxygen of the acid, and in 
this way the metallic sulphurets may have derived their origin ; for, if 1 
mistake not, the metallic sulphates, supposing them to have been tlie pre- 
vailing salts, as at prese nt, would be fully adequate to supply all the sulphur 
required by the same metals to form sulphurets ; indeed, more than suffi- 
cient, if we deduct the oxide of tin, and other melalliierous oxides found in 
our mines. The continued circulation of the waters would, in time, bring 
most of the soluble salts under the infiuence of those currents, till the 
metals were in great measure separated from their solvents, and dejiositecl in 
the east Mid west veins, and near the rocks to which tliey were determined 
by the ^ctric currents.” 

/ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At £(,^.$ce'nt meeting a paper was road, communicated by Lieut. Dickinson, 
14th regiment, entitled ” Observations on the Ancient Intercourse 

with yidia, suggested by some remarks contained in a paper communicated 
by A. Burnes to the Geographical Society of Bombay, on the ‘ Mari- 

time communication of India, as carried on by the Natives.’ ” From a pas- 
sage in Lieut. Burnes’ paper, it appears that he is of opinion that the com- 
merce “ was never interrupted by religious prejudices,” and “ that the natives 
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of India* themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted the trade between India 
and Egypt..’’ As the generally received opinions seem to be opposed to that 
oF Lieut. Burnes, Lieut. Dic.kinson examined all the known authorities 
existing which have reference to |a maritime intercourse with India which 
subsisted in times long antecedent to the Christian era. In the ancient 
histories of Agatharchides and Strabo, it appears that the Arabians had 
attained a very high degree of commercial prospoiity, which was chietly 
centered in three great tribes : first, the Sabmans, oi Arabs of Senna ; se- 
cond, the Menteans, whose country lay contiguous to Senna; third, the 
Gerrhojans, who occupied the coast aboit Alkhatif and Bahrein, of whom 
we are told, that they were “ the carriers by land of the produce of Arabia, 
and of packages of aromatics,’’ which they carried to Idumea. Now, the 
aromatics of Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolised by the 
neighbouring Monacans, between whose country and Gerrha stretches 
that immense desert which cuts off all communication across that part of 
Arabia. Tlie question, then, Whence w^as the trade, and whence the wealth 
of the people of Gerrha ? can only be answered, by supposing them to have 
been derived from an intercouise with 1 ndia. The route, therefore, hy Gerrha, 
wo may reasonably imagine to have been the oldest line of communication 
with the cast ; and which may he referred to the eighteenth century before 
the Christian era. History affords no ;eferencc till the eleventh century b.c. 
in the time of David, when, the people of Israel not being a maritime nation, 
the intercourse was carried on* by Hiram and the Bhoeiiicians of Tyro, and 
the produce of India was brought into Palestine, not as before, in the cara- 
vans of the Ishmaclitcs, but by the channel of the Red Sea. After tracing 
the historical records downwards, through the ninth and sixth centuries, 
Lieut. Dickinson states that, in the fourth century n.c., in the time of Alex- 
andef, from the voyage of Nearchus, wc learn that there were ports and 
several vessels in the Gulf of Persia; and it being known Ihut the Pereians 
were always notorious for their aversion to the sea, we may infer that these 
vessels belonged either to the Indians or to the Arabs ; and, as the historians 
of that day have not recorded anything that would lead us to suppose that 
llie Indian^, 'f,'^c’'e a seafaring race, he concludes that these vessels belonged 
to, andin-A'c manned, not by the people of India, but by the iMariliinc tribes 
of^he coasts of Arabia; and that, therefore, the intercourse with India was 
carried on chielly by the Arabs. Throiigliout su!)sequent centuries, to the 
firLcenlh of the present era, history is in favour of the Arab navigators. At 
the close of the latter century, the I’ortiigucsc found, to their great danger and 
annoyance, that 15,000 Arabs had settled at Calicut. When, therefore, these 
circumstances are taken into consideration ; when we view the vast extent 
of the Aral) settlement, and the diffusion of their language and religion to 
the eastward ; when we regard their history as we find it preserved in the 
earliest records, and look at the people as we see them at this day, a restless 
and reckless nation of adventurers; and, lastly, when we consider the pecu- 
liar institution of caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no caste of 
sailors or navigators, — wo are bound to snb.scribe to the opinion of Robertson, 
Vincent, Chardin, and others — that the Arabs, and not the Indians, were, 
in ancient times, the great carriers of the Indian trade, and the first naviga- 
tors of the seas of India. 


VARIETIES. 

Among the directions lately transmitted by the Poor Law Commissioners 
‘Ho the Chuchwardens, Overseers, and other Officers required U account 
for the expenditure of the Poor Rates,*’ the following are of importance : — 
“ It is required that the accounts of each separate parish, and also the 
accounts of every Union, shall be made up quarterly, and duly audited. As 
yw/ie.— VOL. XI.VII. NO. cLxxxvi. a 
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the accounts of every officer may bo disallowed, so every officer, wliilst he is 
bound to obeij all orders which are legal, is bound to disobey all orders which 
are illegal, and «ill be •personally answerable in either case. Until the rate 
already allowed has been fully collected; no new rate must be applied for. 
The law has not ^iven to the parish officers, or even to the vestry, any power 
of charfrin^ or of taxing their felio\v**parishioners, even for useful purposes, 
at their own mere discretion ; and no charge upon the poor rates is legal, 
unless it is in plain words sanctioned or directed by some statute. In doubt- 
ful cases the proper inquiry will always bo under what statute or by what 
regulation is the proposed charge warranted 9 The more common charges 
which are unfounded, as not being authorised by any statute, are Charges 
for the performance of any service for which the law has not sanctioned any 
payment: charges for coroners' inquests must be disallowed ; so also charges 
for salaries to overseers, under the title of permanent overseers ; charges for 
the trouble in paying county rates; charges for filling up Parliamentary 
returns ; charges for loss of time in attending justices, revising barristers, &c. ; 
charges for dinners and entertainments; charges for the extirpation of 
vermin ; charges for fees for mcarrying paupers, and for christening and 
churching their families ; charges for tolling bells at paupers’ funerals ; 
parish officers are bound to account in a proper form ; no items named 
sundries, miscellaneous, or incidental expences can be admitted.” 

British Produce and Manufactures exported in 1 834. — Account of the 
declared value of the principal articles of Bnfish produce and manufactures 


exported in the year 1834 : — 

#. «. d. 

Brass and Copper Manufactures 1,823 2 11 

Iron and Steel, wrought and unwrought 1,400.872 2 i 

Hardwares and Cutlery 1,485,233 2 I ' 

Tin, wrought and unwrought 370,382 II 5 

Cotton Maiiiifactiires 15,302,571 7 1 

Cotton yarn 5,211.014 17 8 

Linen Manufactures 2,443,344 1 8 7 

Linen yarn 13G,.^J1 8 

Woollen Manufactures 5,736,870 I'^^O 

W'oullen and Worsted yarn 238 543 15 h. 

Wool (Sheep’s) a 102,175 14 1 

Silk Manufactures 5.37,108 5 4 

Salt 152.126 14 10 

Soap and Candles 263,072 4 11 

Sugar, refined 916,301 8 6 

All other Articles 6,104,358 1 6 


41,640,101 9 6 


Whereof from Great Britain were 41.286,504 5 6 

from Ireland 302,507 4 0 


. The Commissioners of Charities have made a report, from which it appears 
that the total number of Charities investigated in England is 26.751 . The in* 
quiry has been completed in twenty-eight counties, but six are only partially 
investigated. The funds amount to I.OOO.OOO/. por annum. With regard 
to the most efficient mode in which this ma^ be administered, the Com- 
missioners ^commend that- the superintendence, and, in certain cases, the 
administrulion of all property devoted to charitable uses should be intrusted 
to a peri/ancnt board of three Commissioners, or some other independent 
authority, Vho shall bo empowered to ^bggest schemes for the government 
of all chaijjitios, and for the management of all estates and funds belotigfing 
to such cjiarities, and to correct any abuses therein, subject to the like cok- 
eurrence in cases where there ore special visitors; and, in cases where the 
parties are willing, the board to be empowered by themselves, or otber.s duly 
authorised by them, to adjudicate and finally determine all disputes respect* 
ing conflicting claims and accounts. 
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• 

iTouses of Parliament. ftecond report of the Commissioners! on tho 
erectiQn of the new Houses recommends an adoption of Mr. Karry’s plan, 
with certain morlifi.catiojis, so that the expense of carrying: it into execution 
shall not exceed 800,000/. ; this sum to include the purchase of houses to 
he taken down in Ahinpdon-Street, near where tho grand entrance for tho 
King is to he situated, and also the expense of the ' mbankment of the river 
Tliamcs, opposite the soutli front of the two Houses. The modifications 
recommended will chiclly apply to the ornamental part of the plan, and will 
not interfere with the accommodations in the interior of cither Houses of 
Parliament for the Members, or with the offices, committee rooms, &c. 

Window Duty. — The following is a return, ordered by the House of Com’ 
mons, of tho duty on windows assessed for the twelve towns of England 
which contributo the largest amount ; Liverpool, 20,189/. 15^. fir/. ; Bath, 
1 8,035/. 5^. 3r/. ; Manchester. 1 1,558/. 13.9. ; Bristol. 1 1,386/. 16^. U/. ; 

Brighton, 10,778/. 2a\ 9r/. ; Birmingham, 6,570/. U. ; Cheltenham, 5,156/. 
7n. lOr/.; Noruioh, 4,791/. 16A‘.9r/.;' Clifton, 4,632/. 17^. 7d.\ Leeds, 4,335/. 
17.9. 2(/. ; Cambridge, 3,-761/. Ov. 3/4; Portsmouth, 3,635/. 9.9. 3 r/. 

In the last 15 years 43,528 insolvent debtors have been discharged under 
the Act in England, of whom 1785 only paid any dividend. 

The statement recently published of tho money votes by Parliament to 
the British Museum gives the amount of annual gi*anl 3 since 1753 to 1835, 
443,338/. 15^. \d.\ for buildftigs, 540,600/.; for collections purchased and 
miscellaneous votes, 176,322/. 5s. Total, 1,160,261/. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

French and English Post-Office. — Tin? public will be glad to learn that 
Conte, the able and active Dircctour des Postes, and Mr. Freeling, of 
the English office, during the late stay of the latter in Paris, came to a de- 
cision niKin’The regulation to be carried into eficet with regard to the postage 
of 1^‘crs between Franco and England, which are of much importance to 
^Jl)«’^vv() count ric.s. One of the principal advantages of this long and anxi- 
()iisly-cx])ected arrangement will be the facility of paying the postage of 
letters, reciprocally, to the place of their ultimate destination. A great 
saving of expense and time will be the cunhcqucncc of this measure, by 
wdiich a letter can be sent, postage-free or not, to a correspondent, as in 
either of the two countries at ])resent. Another most beneficial regulation 
will be the power of rec.oniincnding letters to tho special cai'e of the Post 
Ofiice, whereby letters will only be delivered to correspondents in person, 
upon paying a slight additional postage; this is a measure of great utility, 
and will prevent many losses. .Tournals are to be tho objects of a special sti- 
pulation reserved by the Governments for future arrangement. The reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage, which is enormously great at present, will also 
he effected. M. Conte, whose services in the administration of the Post 
Office deserve so much gratitude from his country, has ascertained by expe- 
rience that the lowering of the price of postage is of direct advantage to the 
Treasury, without taking into consideration indirect revenues resulting from 
the increased development of commercial transactions which ^t occasions. 
Thus, in 1830, the general produce of tlie Po.st Office amounted to 30 mil- 
lions of ft-ancs ; in 1835 it amounted to 39 millions — an incre|se of nine 
millions of revenue, due to the good direction of M. Conte in the induction of 
postage and in the general amelioration of the service.— 

* Charring of Animal* Substances.— A pamphlet published at Florence 
gives an account of a strange discovery by Girolamo Legato, the accuracy 
of which is attested by the principal professors in that city. It appears that 
Legato, while traversing the deserts of Africa, in 1820, for the purpose 6f 
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perfecting his map, discovered in one of the hollows which a whirlwind had 
ploughed up, a completely charred human body, the ttesh and bones of which 
were in good preservation. It struck him that the process of charring could 
only have been eflected by the scorching sand, and that’ if the heat of the 
sand had, in this instance, eflfected the complete desiccation and carbonization 
of animal substances, it might he possible to effect something similar by ar- 
tificial means. On his return to Italy he commenced his experiments, and 
at length succeeded in imparting to the limbs and bodies of animals solidity 
and indestructible durability ; by this process, whole bodies, as well as indi- 
vidual parts, acquire a thoroughly firm consistence, which is more decided 
according as the respective parts are harder or softer. The skins, muscles, 
nerves, veins, fat, lilood, all undergo this change without its being necessary 
to remove the intestines, which assume the same consistence. At the same 
time the colour, form, and character in general, remain unchanged; no smell 
is perceptible, and both joints and limbs remain flexible and moveable, as 
when alive ; when bodies have acquired this consistency, neither tlamp, air, 
moths, nor water can affect them. The weight is but slightly dim mi -died ; 
not a hair is lost ; on the contrary, they are rooted more firmly than ever. 
Birds and fishes lose neither skins, scales, nor colours ; and, in like manner, 
insects and worms remain perfect in every respect. Legato's cabinet contains 
many specimens of this novel and singular discovery ; one of the most re- 
markable is a table composed of 214 pieces joined together. The observer 
would take them for so many different kinds of stone, and yet they arc 
nothing more than portions of the human members. 

Diamonda. — A.M. Perrot, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
biirgh, after a careful examination of perfect and imperfect diamonds, is*f 
opinion that they are formed by some volcanic action on small pieces of 
carbon, or of a substance composed of a large portion of carbon and a very 
small quantity of hydrogen,-^Athe?ueHm, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

True practical objects of A ffri culture — Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Association — Effects of the Season on the Crops — StaU 
of the Markets, 

^ There was a time, though v/e know not how long ago, when agriculture 
was agriculture— -and not politics ; and we arc very much disposed to think 
that little good will be done in the trade till agriculture coniines itself to its 
legitimate range — the best cultivation of the earth and the natural condi- 
tions of the markets and of commerce in general. Agriculture (which is 
now but too generally assumed to mean the circumstances of the farmer) 
has never flourished (in that sense) since it became the object of frequent 
legislation. To nothing could the famous reply of the French merchants to 
Colbert, “ Laissons nousfaire,'* be .so pertinently applied as to tliis science. 
With every possible proof of augmented and augmenting skill in the applica- 
tion of its principles and success in the practice, its profits have decreased. 
Some may attribute this appearance to the vc^y abundance thus produced — 
Lord Liverpool did so when Prime Minister, ea? caZ/i^t/ra; but supply and 
demand wquld, if left to themselves, have found their level ; at least llie 
expends would have followed their natural course under existing causes ; if 
the had largely risen, rent and labour would have obtained higher 

rates^.if prices had greatlj^’ fallen, the fixed and moveable charges would 
have ftillen too : but no, said the landowners, we will create an artificial rate 
of price which shall make the condition and prolipcrity of the agriculturist 
permanent and independent of exteriors. — By the simple expedient of a 
protecting duty, we will decree a minimum. What happened? The far- 
mer was delighted with a discovery and a provision that were to ensure him 
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80^. or 6fl^. or what not. for his wheat. He took the bait, aj^reed to high 
rents and high tithes. But unhiippily the minimum became the maximum, 
and more than the maximum. Wheat, instead of remaining at or about 80^. 
or 60^. fell below 40^. ; and the farmer’s capital kept oozing and oozing out of 
his own info the landlord’s, the parson’s, and the tax-gatherer’s pockets. 
Yet he still clings to the fallacious and absurd supposition that legislation 
can empty the markets and reduce the bounties of nature, or stop the pro- 
gress of art. Alas, alas ! what a miserable misapprehension ! The country 
returning to permanent peace finds it imperative to put an end to those war 
expedients which unsettled all the monetary principles, and to give the 
country a safer system by compelling the issuers of paper to pay in gold. 
This is no sooner achieved with some depreciation in the value of all com- 
modities, than the agriculturist sets to and denounces all political econo- 
mists, and mourns over a return to national honesty and national security. 
He disregards the losses other traders have suffered in common with him- 
self from the depression of their goods, and calls upon Parliament to 
interpose in his peculiar behalf ; and even legislators, and men of education 
and condition are weak enough to halloo his or their cry. Then arises a 
Central Association and Committees of both Houses! And what fol- 
lows ? — Mark ! 

The evidence of even the most prejudiced, as well as the most intelligent 
and practical witnesses, cstjiblishes that a supply emanating from a supe- 
rior cultivation upon our own soils, extended cultivation in li'eland. and 
successive genial seasons, have produced a supply above the average — l^nce 
the price of one article (wheat) foils. A large demand for malt, in conse- 
quenco of an increased consumption of barley, generated by a reduction of 
thoidufy on beer, enhances the price of that article. A disorder in sheep 
reduces the docks and decreases the supply of wool, while the prosperous 
state ofmanufacture and commerce augments the demand. The price of 
wool rises considerably. 

An additional consequence of this prosperity appears in the demand for 
meat of alljrlescriptions, and the price of beef, mutton, veal, and pork also 
advances. Thus then three articles out of the five which constitute the 
sj^e of farming, are proved to be beneficially improved. The same evi- 
dences prove also that the land is relieved from a grievous weight by the 
mere incipient effects of the New Poor Law ; by the relief from other local 
rates ; and that a commutation of tithes now under progress will also ad- 
vantage the landed interest. They declare almost to a man that the main 
evils occasioned by the change in the currency having passed over, it would 
be little short of madness to recur to any project for bringing back any of 
the appearances which led to the restoration of cash payments. From the 
debates in the House of Commons, concurrent with . their inquiries in the 
Committees, these principles and facts are admitted to he demonstrated ; 
and even the most clamorous advocate for the farmer, the Marquis of Clian- 
dos himself, limits his motion to a requisition that, in any reduction of 
taxation, agriculture be first considered. Thus stands the ci^c and this is 
a precise recapitulation of the state of the politics of agriculture at this 
moment. Wo should perhaps be justified in adding, that the bost-informed 
witnesses differ in many of the essential measures proposed for relief; in 
none more than that of the malt-tax. The farwer begins to see the truth; 
namely, that;any considerable advance in the price of barley would inevita- 
bly lead J:o a rise in the rent of land, and in the amercement of the tithe. 
Some broadly admit these resultsy- others pronounce that the c^isumer, not 
the grower, pays the tax. In a word, the light begins to spread over the 

hitherto darkened region. „ a nir 

But now comes the most beautiful proceeding of tbe whole— “ A Meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of the Central Agricultural Association.” says 
the new Journal published by the Central Association, “ was held at Brown's 
Hotel, on Thursday last, in order to audit the accounts, and to take into 
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consideration the necessity of adopting more determined measures eonsist- 
ently with the spirit of the British constitution, for obtaining that relief from 
Parliament which lias hitherto been denied to the important interests con- 
nected with the soil, and is now rendered more necessary in consequence of 
the impudent ami insane assertion of Mr. Hume, that * this country could do 
without the landed interests, and that it was quite immaterial whether or not 
they ever grew another bushel of wheat.' Will our readers deny that it is 
not high time, after such a declaration from ono of the leaders and professors 
of modern political economy, that something more should be dune to obtain 
for the owners and rulfivators of the soil a share in the benefits enjoyed by 
the manufacturing classes? At this meeting some strong resolutions w'ere 
proposed by Mr. Bernard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has favoured 
us ivirli a copy of them, which wo insert, and a reference to our advertising 
columns will show that they are to be taken into consideration on the 17ih 
of June, at a general meeting which will be held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. ♦* *****4t Every thinking mind must lievo been 

convinced by the late proceedings in Parliament, that faction rules where 
honest patriotism should prevail, and that a false, nay, a mock philosophy is 
daily applied to the necessities of this vast community by the political econo- 
mists, almost incompatible with the common dictates of humanity, or without 
reference to cqui table principles.” 

And of what are these resolutions composed \ Take the following speci- 
men of the Student of Trinity's Agriculturistic-political principles. He first 
■assimies that Ministers “ have no intention to relieve the distresses of any of 
the producing classes, hut are solely bent on following the mischievous 
theories of those who call themselves political economists. ’ Next, that “ it 
is requisite to form a Union that would include landowners, furmors, ,and 
working people of all descriptions, manufacturing as well as agricultural, for 
tho purpose of promoting their common interests, of defending their just 
rights, and of ensuring the safety of the country.” And having determined 
that the Central Society, by neglecUng to do this, “ has defeated its own 
object,” he urges that “ the Society should immediately publish udeclara- 
lion to explain the jirinciples on which it proposes to act ; confining itself at 
present to such leading gnevannent, as would be sufficient to show its deter- 
mination to defend the rights, U!id promote the interests of tho industriou.. 
classes ; and leaving minor grievances to be discussed hereafter. 

, “ These leading grievances are, Peels Currency Bill, the Free Trade sys- 
tem, with the unrestricted use of machineny, and iu conjunction with these, 
the New Poor Law, 

That accordingly the Society ought to declare its resolution to insist 
upon a re-adjustment being raado of the present standard of value, leaving 
the question us to metallic^ or paper money, to be considered after the prin- 
ciple of re-adjustment shall have been conceded. 

** That it ought, at the same time, to declare its resolution to insist upon 
tho establishment of some just protective system for working people, to 
guard them from the competition to which they are now unfairly exposed 
with both foreigners and machinery ; together with tho establish ineul of a 
corresponding protective system for the colonics ; avowing protection to native 
industry of all descriptions, whether vXhome o, abroad, for the ground-work 
of its proceedings. 

. “ That it ought likewise to declare its resolution to insist upon a repeal of 
the New Poor Law, which was framed on the assumption that’ all^working- 
jieople can ^bluin.'if thc> please, remunerating employment, an assumption 
which is perfectly untrue, so long as Peels Bill, with the free trade system, 
be suffered to remain in force, and machinery \\ii permitted to supplant, 
manual labour. 

And lastly, “ That the Society will not patronize any newspaper that will 
not dovote Itself to a strenuous defence of the above principles and views, and 
endeavour, by all tho means in its power, to promote a close union between 
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tlie agricultural and manufacturing classes, including the labourers in both ; 
since, amidst the perils by which the nation is surrounded, and the excite* 
moot that must unavoidably be the result, this course of proceeding offers 
the only reasonable chance of preserving tranquillity, and preventing the 
revolution, which may be observed to be gradually approaching, from being 
one of violence.'* 

Of all the Unions yet established, Mr. Bernard's is the most comprehensive. 
He hints that no Government would dare to oppose it. Few persons would 
venture to deny his position ; but luckily there stands between him and the 
accomplishment of his purpose, a good deal of common sense, and no small 
quantity of information — information, indeed, which he no doubt very wisely 
holds in supreme contempt; namely, that train of facts and induction by the 
sober, slow, and calm use of which political economics may be formed into 
a science conducted by these guides, as by far the greater number of Brilfth 
subjects now are, it seems hardly within the bounds of credulity or credi- 
bility, that even the Centra) Association will atlirm propositions so near in- 
sanity as Mr. Bernard's, m their discussion on the i7th of June. Hut should 
** madness rule the hour to so lamentable an extent, out of doors, the con- 
verts will be few ; and that the Union will be lamentably short of supporters, 
it may satoly be predicted. 

After having devoted thus much space to statements which really upset, 
not agriculture only, but society at large ; (for could these insane schemes 
find the support the proposer perhaps imagines they may, the entire founda- 
tions of British commerce, revenue, and property, would be shaken to the 
ground.) we may turn to the actual state of things. 

The retardation of the spring by wet has been continued by tho cold winds, 
which even during the brightest days we have yet experienced, have made 
us feel ilie chill of winter under the sun of summer. The consequences are 
visible in all the productions of vegetation. The grass is backward, short, 
and mcagro, almost beyond preccuent ; there is little or no (dover to enrich 
tho rye-grass, which stands thin and alone ; and even this is rendered far 
less abundant and shorter than usual by the absence of the warm rains, 
which during the end of April and the beginning of May generally gladden 
^ earth, and thicken the growth. The Hay crop will be a complete failure, 

I ^rticularly over all the light soils. The Wheat has of course telt the same 
malign inrtucncc. Up to the middle of this month the colour was brown 
and unthrifty, and the plant appeared seriously injured. It looks cold, and 
in provincial language, shrovey, which carries the idea of poverty both in the 
individual plant, and in tlie general crop. There is no general complexion 
of verdure, hut the dark soil peeps out in places between the wiry and 
straggling stems. Such at least is the case in perhaps a third of the whole 
breadth of land sown, and there is not only every appearance of a late, but 
of a deficient harvest. Of course this will pertain the most to lands coldly 
placed— to those near the coast, to the north, or cold in themselves, such as 
the heavy clays and wet soils. The Barley w’us got in so late, that it is diffi- 
cult at present to pronounce with any accuracy, or more than partially, as to 
its promise ; but as a natural consequence of late sowing, beyond its being 
late, it has not participated the evils of the backward season. It has escaped 
the perils which the Wheats have encountered, and in truth the lively colour 
and steady growth indicate that such is the case. The lands are preparing 
for turnips jvith the advantage of drying winds, which will facilitate the 
pulverising of the clods, and rendering them permeable to air and water— tho 
grand secret after all, it is to bei believed, of nourishing the plant. It is to 
be hoped the Northumberland ridge system will continue to diffuse itself, for 
Mr. Coke has long sinqfi declared that it renders the turnip crop as secure as 
any other ; and his own last year, which flourished while all around had 
failed, amounted to proof positive. 

The Markets remain tolerably steady, verging rather to a decline than a 
xise, a full of having taken place in Mark Lane, on the 16th. They are. 
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however, still to be esteemed weather markets ; and the triilmg fluctuations 
are to be traced (o individual wants rather than to general causes. Unless 
rain soon falls, and really warm weather succeeds these northern and eastern 
chilling winds, the harvest may be seriously injured— and must be late. This 
will try the theory of a superabundant production ; for the stocks must neces- 
sarily bo exhausted. The supplies have been so equal that little worthy of 
remark has occurred in Mark Lane, or in the provincial marts. 

We must not omit to mention an event so important to the Grazier as the 
opening of the New Cattle Market at Islington. If a locality', favourable in 
the highest degree to those who have to send their stock from the north and 
eastern districts, which saves the drift of the already wearied cattle through 
the last two miles, worse than any other ten of the journey— if arrangements 
securing space, food, and water to the animals, and ample opportunity of 
examination to the buyers, he considered to give a Market a superior title, 
the Islington Market possesses all these. A dinner, which w^as attended by 
a very numerous party of Landed Gentlemen, Graziers, and Farmer:, was 
given by the spirited proprietor. 

Prices.— Wheat from A2s. (Irish) to 58®. Barley fi-om 26^. to 37^. Oats 
21^. to 27^. Flour (declined 2^.) 34s. to 45.v. 

Imperial averages on May Gth. — Wheat 47s. 1 Id. Barley 32a'. 8d. Oats 
22^. Od. Rye 32a’. 3d. Beans 37^. 6d. Peas 40.9. Id. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Steam navigation has revolutionised agriculture. And there arc other 
causes actively at work, such as bone manure, and turnip husbandy, im- 
provements which, in the opinion of many excellent judges, have increased 
the value of all light land to the extent of 7s. 6ff. per acre. At this very 
moment we arc aware of 300 tups, the property of farmers fifty miles distant, 
tliat are turnip-hoarded in this neighbourhood, at the rate of 34^. per head 
per week, wdiich will he returned to the owners in a few days in much 
better condition than when they left Twecdsidc. At one lime about 30^300 
head of black cattle were sent from our bounds to Nortliwicli-liill, and s6td , 
to the farmers in such lots as tliey could conveniently take, for the purpose 
of being fattened for the London markets. But the trade, which still con- 
tinues to a considerable extent, is gradually dirainishiug ; and in the opinion 
of many, the period is not remote when three-fourths of the beeves in Dum- 
fries- shire and Galloway will bo fattened, as well as reared at home. In fact 
the trade of a border drover is already well nigh in abeyance, and various 
active men, who formerly embarked in it to a large extent, have commenced 
business as salesmen in the south. Abundance of turnips, by rendering tlie 
farmers so far independent of summer grass, enables them to fatten at almost 
every period of the year ; and by the means of agents wdio sell, we believe, 
at a commission of 24 per cent., stock of every kind can be disposed of, and 
Tcturns miadc with all the regularity of the bank itself. The grazier in this 
way reaps two profits, and by driving the beasts to the nearest sea-port, sends 
them to market not only fresh and un fatigued, but at a diminished cost, which 
covers, and more than covers, the salesman's commission. And with turnip 
husbandry cictending so fast, and steamers bridging seas in every direction, 
it will be of little consequence by-and-by, where a man farms— in the mid- 
land cUunlies, or at John O’Groats — so that he is within convenient reach of 
a haven fitted for shipping grain and stock, and unshipping lime and bone 
manure. — Dumfries Courier. 

Extraordinary J 'e^ctahle.—IXx. Fullard has succeeded in introducing to 
this country one of the most w'ondeiful vegetables ever known. It is colled 
the “ Waterloo Cmsarcan Cow Cabbage it grows from nine to twelve feet 
in height, and is from fifteen to twenty feel in circumference. Five of these 
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cabbages bare, by proper management, been repeatedly found an ample 
allowance for one hundred sheep or ten cows, per day; and their sur- 
prisingly nutritious quality soon produces an astonishing improvement in 
the growth and utility of every description of cattle, more particularly as 
regards the growth of the wool in sheep. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, affirms this 
cabbage to be “ the greatest wonder the earth ever produced.’* By order of 
his Majesty, some of the seed has been sown this year at his larin near 
Windsor; and the production has been patronised by the Royal Family, and 
a great mimberbf the nobility and gentiy. These cabbages, if designed for 
the winter season, can, for convenience, as well as advantage to the grower, 
he then removed from the fields, and will scr\eto make handsome serpentine 
walks in gardens, or they will form a most excellent avenue for winter across 
a field ; or by setting them singly, will make a ground, that has not a tree 
in it, a park for winter, and may be given to the stock in spring. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

The Silk Trader — For some time pa-st there has been a considerable rise 
in prices, caused chiefly by the great increase within the last twelve months 
in the prices of raw silk, bein;?, in some instances, as much as 50 per cent. 
A great many of the manufacturers had discharged Iheir workmen, and the 
looms were out of employ in consequence of the high price of the raw mate- 
rial. The large importations, however, from China, which have arrived, and 
which are anticipated, liave produced their natural effect on the market, 
haviifg, within the present .week, caused a reduction varying from 7^ to 20 
per cent., and it is probable that when the slocks are increased, the reduction 
will be much greater. 

Gasometer Extraordinary. — There is now at work at the Salford gas- 
works, Lamb-lane, a gasometer, supposed to be the largest ever built, 
measuring in circumference) 283 feet wide by 24 feet deep, containing 
15*2^5^1 cubic feet of gas. The retort-house roof of the aboie works is also 
, iiSi iron ; the whole upon an entire new jirinciple. 

Boyal InstitutioTi . — Lately an ingenious model was exhibited by Mr. 
Cooper, illustrative of his new invention for saving persons falling overboard 
at sea. It consists of a double mortar, with diverging mouths at an angle 
of 45° (the barrels combined at the breech, so that botli charges can be fired 
by the same touch-hole), which are respectively loaded with a hollow shell of 
copper, or whatever shall appear best calculated to act as a buoy when dis- 
charged, and both are connected with a coil of lloating Manilla rope, or an 
Indian rubber cloth-tube stuffed with horse-hair, about 100 feet in length. 
This mortar is to he kept in readiness pointed over the stem, to discharge its 
floating line the instant the cry of “ a man overboard *' is heard, and thereby 
afford liim a temporary support till boats can be put out to his relief. 
Mr. Cooper fired his piece of Siamese ordnance, and threw their floating 
halls of cork across the lecture-room, and amongst the spectator.s, with a 
degree of precision which augured the happiest results, and gave universal 
satisfaction. 

A steam-vessel is fitting in the river which is to he lighted with gas, on a 
plan suggested by Lieutenant Englcdue, R.N. ; two retorts are placed in 
the fires under the boilers about two hours before dark, which will supply gas 
s^uflicient to burn the whoje night, lighting the cabins, engine-room, and 
mast-head. This may be fitted at a trifling expense, and without the 
slightest danger, the whole of the apparatus being on deck. Frequent ac- 
cidents have occurred from steam-vessels not being properly lighted at 
wight. 
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Important to Bakers,— A mechanical kneading-trough hag lately been 
invented by a baker of the name of M. Fontaine, at Paris, for whicJi ho has 
obtained a patent Jroin the French govornmont. The chief advantages 
derived from this new invention arc, that irom 30 to 800 pounds of dough 
can be kneaded in the small space of time of fifteen minutes, with the labour 
of only one man, and that without the least fatigue. It also causes the 
dougli to be much bettor knoadcMl, consequently the bread is much better 
made than b) tlie process usually adopted. This invention is the fruit of 
long cxpei'icnce. 

In the production of cast-iron from the blast furnace a wonderful improve- 
ment has been effeetod, by the intro<luction of heated air into the blast 
furnace instead of cold, as formerly. The temperature of heated air, first 
so applied, was 300 degrees, and this has been raised to 600, which is suf- 
ficient to melt lead ; this new process saves the necessity of converting coal 
into coke before being thrown into tlie furnace, so that the iron works are 
no longer enveloped in dense clouds of smoke. The coals are thro.vn into 
the furnace just as they come from the mine, and are converted into coke 
by the time they reach the blast ; a great saving of coals is also ettecled by 
this process. Fight tons of coals were formerly used in producing one ton 
of cast-iron; but by the new process only three are consumed in producing 
the same quantity of iron. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To William Gilyard Scarth and Robert 
Scnithi balh of JiCodH, in the county of York, 
dyero, lor inunufacturiiiK or prepanng of a 
certain bub-stance fur blue dyerfl. Iroin mate- 
rials nut hithertu used for that purpose, appli- 
cable for dyeint; blue and other colours. 

To Cliarles Scliafhaull, of .*^beffield, In the 
county of York, gentleman, for iin,iroved 
gear for obtaining a continuous rotary .«^tion. 

To James Morison, of Paisley, North UrU 
tain, inannfucturer, for an improvement on 
the Jacquard machine, and on what is called 
the teiis-box lay, and In the re«diii/r and 
Btanipiiig machines used in making shawls 
and figured work. 

To Jutnes Diggle, of nury, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, engineer, for certain 
improvement'* iu steam-engine's. 

To John Blrkby. late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Kawfolds, both in Liversedge, 
near Leeds, in the co'inty of York, card- 
maker, for improvements in machinery in 
making needles. 

To Walter Hancock, of Stratford, In the 
county of Eascx, engineer, for an improved 
arrungenent and combination of certain me- 
chanical means of propelling vessels through 
water. 

To John Oox, of the city of Bristol, of the 
Arm of Harding, Cox, and Shaw, soap-manu- 
fartorer, for certain Improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of snap, which will be purticularlg 
applicable to the felting or fulling of woollen 
cloths. 

To Sir John Scott Lillie, Knight and Com- 
panion of the most honourable military order 
of the Bath, of St. John's, In the parish of 


Fulham, in the county of Middlesex, for an 
improved mode of acquiring power for the 
purpose of propelling carriages, barges, and 
other the like contrivauccs for conveying 
goods and passengers. 

To Kdward Jelowicki, of No. 8, Seymour- 
place, Bryanstone-.'.quare, in the county of 
MideJicHex, Ksq., for certain iniprovemwrta in 
steam-engines. 

To Thomas Alcock, of Claiiies, iu the county 
of Worcester, lace-maniifactiirer, for his In- 
vention of certain imjiruvements in machinery 
for making bobbin-net laoc, tor the purpose of 
producing certain kinds of ornamenlal bob- 
bin net lace and other fabrics, by aid of the 
improvements which are in part applicable to 
machinery constructed according to his former 
Improvements, for whicli two several Letters 
Totent were cranted to him on the 8th day of 
December, 1 h 33 , and other Letters Patent on 
the 12th day of February, 1835. 

To Alphonsus William Webster, of Regent- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, aurist, for 
Ids invention of an instrument or apparatus, 
to be a'*'Plied to the ear, to assist hearing. 

To John Rirkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Rawfolds, both in Liversedge 
near Leeds, in the county of York, card-maker 
for his invention of improvements In ma- 
chinery for making needles. 

To Robert Brettle Bate, of No. 21, Poultry, 
in the city of London, optician, for his inven- 
tion of certr'n improvements upon hydrom,-- 
ters and baccharometers, for the term of seven 
years, to be computed from the 2Ut day of 
March instant} being uu extension of former 
letters-patent for the said invention, granted to 
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the said R. 1). BatCtbjr hfs late Majesty King 
Gforgi* IV. 

To Louis filiie SelgncttSf of Mlnclng-lane, 

In the city of London, inerchant, for improve* 
mciits in preserving animal and vegetable 
aubstuncea; being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Francis (;ybboii Spilsbiiry, of Nevrmau* 
street, Oxford-street, engineer, for hU iiiven- 
lion ut certain irnproveuients on mdchiiieryor 
apparatus for stnmprng up and compressing 
luetais or other substances. 

To William Maugham, of New)>ort-street» 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the 
prod«irtion of chinride of lime and certain 
other chemical subalancea. 

To W'llliaiii Hale, ol Greeinvlch, in the 
county of Kent, late of ('ulchestcr. in the 
county of Lssex, civil engineer, fur his iiivon* 
lion of certain improvements on inachtiiery 
applicable to vessels propelled by .steam or 
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other power) which improvements, or parts 
thereof, are applicable to other useful pur- 
poses. 

To Willium Westley Richards, of llirmtng- 
hamtinthe county of Warwick, giiii.maker, 
for his invention of certain Improvements in 
primers for discharging lire-anns, by means of 
percuBsion. 

To John Lionel Hood, of the town and 
county of the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyiie, 
Gentleman, niul Andrew Smith, of Princes- 
st.eet, Leicesler-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex. engineer, for their invention of an 
Improved niudeof manufacturing belts, bands, 
and strap*, to be employed in place of ropes or 
cliaiiis, and fur other useful purposes. 

To William iJliirtoa, of Field Hull, near Ut 
toxeter, in the comity of SInifurd, Gentleman, 
for his invuiitiou of an iiiipn/ved method of, 
and apparatus for, extracting m ilk from cows 
and oth»r animals. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM APRIL 2G, TO MAY 20, 1036, INCLUeiVK, 


April 2tl.— 'T. Eiiaiundr, Fleet-street, vic- 
tualler. T. CoMLKY, Hornsey Infra, Hamp- 
shire. T. Ada.us, Parwich, Hcrby«hire, 
lAieestfnnnger. 8. Cx.^nx'S, LiveipooJ, 
grocer. W. W'lJ.sov, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
scrivener. 8. Hisufini’ and O. Hibbkut, 
Praycott, Derbyshire, cotton-doublers. N. 
OuAiii, Leicc^tur, grocer. 

April ‘J11.~W. Fortbh, Fast-lane, Wal- 
worth, grocer. G. F. Finch. Devonshire- 
place, Newington, coadi-proprictor. G. 

and W, II. Walkkh., Newcastle- 
*«i!on-Tyiie, iron-founders. W, Durant, 
Hartley. Kent, dealer and chapman H. Jo.vks, 
jun , Cariiarvou, draper. J. Lythuok, Li- 
ve] pool, grocer. 11. TuriD, Hath, iivcry- 
stablc keeper. G. Pbrbin.s, Nullinwiuui, 
Yorkshire, sdk-spiniier. D. I). Orliuck, 
liristul, w'iue-merchuiit. J. Hush and N. G. 
PiiiDiSAUX, Bristol, scriveners. 

May 3.— W. IIai.ton, Charles street, West- 
minatur, tailor. W. U. Hkazbi.i., Lower 
Thames-slreet, fiHhinonger, W, Havwahii, 
lied Lion-street, Hulburn, poulterer. C. 
Dauuy, Crispin-struet, Spitaliields, dealer in 
potatoes. S. Brown, Teulby, Lincolnshire, 
grocer. T. Pickbn. Madeley, Shropshire, 
mercer. J. Guarunnr, lledditcli, Wor- 
shire, needle and hsh-huok niaiiufuc- 
turcr. J. W. WiiiTTAKKR, Boltoii-le-Muors, 
Laucashire, llax-spiiiuer. 

May G — J.^yJllTKHl!;All, Park-street, South- 
wark, dyer. J. Ahabnfikld, Liverpool,^ 
luercliant. W\ B, Lii.i.r, Birmingham, 
coal-merchAnt. H. Jonks, Bangor, Carnar- 
von. printer. U. H. Kvk, Bath^astry-cook 
and confectioner. T llooo, Boroughbrldge, 
Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 


May 10. — G. Bkrrv, Birmingham, ata- 
tioiier. J. Bkrrv, Birmingham, giuss-mu- 
iiufacturcr. G. Siiufklkbutii AM, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, couch-builder. G. Strut- 
ton. Chester, hotel-keeper. T. Marsukv, 
Salford, Lancashire, machine-maker. IL Fua- 
NK&s, Preston, Lancashire, slater. 

Way 13. — W. E. Briubv, Great Corani- 
iDcet, Bril iiswlck-sQU arc, surgeon. J. L. 
LIortimkr, St^Thomas the Apostle, near 
Exeter, linen-draper. S buow'LBK, Llcb- 
held-slreet, Newpurt-markel. br.is8'fuuiider« 
G. Lank, Itulh, wine.merchaiit. W. M. 
CcAPP, Exctei, ironmonger. J. Pritchari), 
Kiiigsuinford, .‘^latfordshire, victualler. 

May JZ.'—C. J. DKi.vAi.i.ii, Peckham -grove, 
Camberwell, bill-broker. T. Dnon, jiin,, 
Finchingfield. Essex, pliirobcr. J. P. Bir- 
I.ISV, Luton, Bedfordsitlre, plumber. \V. H. 
Af.iiXANnRR and C. B. llicuAitiis, Upper 
Clifton-strcct, Finsbury, hardwure'uen. J, 
llAYKs, Little Bartholomew-close, builder. 
T. W. WiM.ows, Fleet'Street, fishmonger. 
G. Collins and E. Dorbbt, Newgate-inar- 
ket, butchers. J.Gomm, Leamington Priors, 
AVarwickshIre, hotel-keeper. J. Li.ovii, 
Liverpool, joiner. J. Si.Mi“iON, Manchester, 
publu.in. 

May 20.— W. BATTHiif^llodMey-buildlngs, 
New Keiit-roatl, c.irpeuter. T. Dobson, 
Barge-yard, Hucklecbury, Scotch and Mun- 
Chester agent. VV. Ckavkn, Horsforth, 
Vorli shire, paper-tnanufnctiirer. 11. Jamkb, 
Chdlkside, Ciiinberiund, hone dust manufac- 
turer. B. Wateriiousk, Glossop, Derby, 
shire, cotion-spinner. W. Hawkins, Not- 
tiiigbam, limber-merchant. J. Hurwkll 
and II. Ckuuks, Huddersfield, cloth mer* 
chants. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Little alteration has taken place dur- 
ing the past month in the condition of 
our great staple manufactures ; the in- 
created price* of ceitton piece goeids lias 
tended in some elogree tei check the de- 
mand for the American Market, but the 
iiianufactiire and export of V'’arii goes 
on with unabated activity. Tlie season 
of the year, aided by the stimulus of 
fashion, furnishes full employment for 
the silk-weavers, and slackens the de- 
mand for woollen goodvS for home con- 
siimpiion. The manufacture of coarse 
woollens for exportation goes on with 
unremitting vigour. 

In Colonial produce the Market has 
lately been rather dull ; the long con- 
tinuance of easterly winds has prevented 
the arrival of all but a very small quan- 
tity of West India Sugar, and this 
encourages the holders to stand fii*mly 
for former quotations ; while tlie expec- 
tation of large arrivals shortly after the 
wind .shall have taken a favourable turn, 
equally indnce.s the grocers and reflners 
to limit their purchases to that which 
will suflice to meet their immediate 
wants. 

Tlie quantity of British Plantation 
Sugar lately on hand was (loOO hhds. 
and tr„ being less by 7t^0 than at the 
corresponding date of last year : a like 
coinparisnii of the stock of Mauritius 
Sugar shows in the quantity of / 3,700 
bags, a diminution to the extent of 
48.200 hags. The lust average price of 
West India Muscovadcs, otiicially in- 
serted in the Gazette, was 2/, 8jrf. per 
cwt., being an advance of 10«. 3.1^/. per 
cwt. upon the average of the correspoud- 
ing period of the year 183,). 

In Befined Sugar, although the stock 
on hand is small, the Muiket i.s dull ; 
the purchases for ^(hipping liave been 
of small extent, and the same reason 
wliich operates with the grocers as to 
raw sugars, prevents their huyinglargely 
of refined. ^ 

The Market lor British Plant.ition 
Coffee is heavy, and with n recent de- 
pression of Gd. to U. per cwt. A small 
parcel of Jamaica, recently put up for 
public sale, M'as knocked down at the fol- 
lowing prices; — liow middling, 84s. to 
ffOv.; middling 91 «. to 92s ; good to fine 
ordinary, 84«. to 88«. 8^., but it was 
chiefly bought in, and therefore fur- 
nishes no good criterion of the value. 
In other descriptions of Coffee the only 
real demand is for shipping qualities of 


Mocha, and these command increased 
prices. 

The Cotton Market has given way 
slightly of late, and the importers have 
been obliged to yield, to a reduction of 
lifL to }//. per lb. In London the ar- 
rivals have been large, and the trarhsi- 
tioiis lately of very inconsiderable 
amount. In Liverpool there has been 
more activity, the sales of the week end- 
ing the 24th uU. amounted to 14,810 
bales, and at little depreciation in the 
proceeds. 

A good deal of business is doing in 
Hast India Indigo, both for shipping and 
on speculation, which has had the effect 
of advancing the prices, in some in- 
stances, per lb. on last sales* prices, 
and induces the holders to look forward 
to a further improvement. 

TJiere is a considerable demand for 
Rum of all kinds, and but little of it now 
left in first hands ; prices are conse- 
quently maintained, hue transactions 
are limited. A Government contract ’s 
announced for 7!), 000 gallons, at i»roof ; 
but as It is not to be delivered until the 
beginning of July, there will be ample 
time for arrivals. 

A large public sale of Free Trade Teas 
has just concluded ; the quantity sub- 
mitted was not less than 45,000 packages, 
nearly tlie whole of which was puroluo-ed 
either at or after the sale. Fine (;<!«)- 
goiis at a reduction of to2r/. per Ih. 
on former sales. Common Congous at 
an advance of Id. Twankays at an ad- 
vance of id, to l(f. Huheas at funner 
rates. 

The Fnglish Money Market has been 
generally steady throughout the past 
month, hut with some complaint.^ of 
scarcity towards its close, it being gene- 
rally believed that the state of the ex- 
changes, together witji tlie eager dispo- 
sition to embark in all sorts of specula- 
tions, had determined the Bank of 
Kngland to narrow their i.ssues fur the 
purp se of correcting the evil. From 
whatever cause, it is certain that specu- 
lation has recently received an useful 
check, and that money is less abundant 
may be inferred from the .educed pre- 
'miuin oil Kxchequer Bills, which at the 
coniineiicement of the month was Ills, to 
21#., and is now 12«. to 14«., while Iiuha 
Bond.«, which were at 5f. to 7^* premium 
Iiave fallen to par. In Con.'.ols during 
this time the fluctuation has not amount- 
ed to j per cent., and the present quota- 
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tion does not differ from that at the 
close of last month by more than } per 
cent. 

Tliere trould have been little to ob- 
serve with respect to the Foreig?i Funds, 
had not a sudden and large depreciation 
taken place in Spanish Securities lately, 
in coiisecpicnce of the unexpected retire- 
ment from office of M. Mendizabal ; an 
event resulting fnom the successful in- 
trigues of Isturitz and Cordova ; the 
latter of >vhom had not, hy his conduct 
at the head of the Army, acc|iiired the 
confidence of the late Prime Al inister. 
The intelligence of this event reduced 
the price of Active Stock no less than 
f» per cent. ; and although in the course 
of the fitful agitation Avhicli has *suc. 
cceded the first blow it has occasionally 
recovered to the extent of 1^ or 2 per 
cent , the prospect for the account on 
the .S 1st May is a gloomy one. in the 
early part of the month, Portuguese 
Honds had gradually advanced between 
2 and per cent. ; the fall in f^iani.sh 
has brought them back nearly to the 
former quotations. 

The greater difficulty of obtaining 
money has had the effect of tempering 
‘ flui (vccitoment which prevailed on the 
subject of Railway projects, and has 
materially reduced the Market value of 
several of them ; and besides this ge- 
neral cause of depreciation, those which 
liave yet to obtain the sanctiem of Acts 
of Parliament, are further affected un- 
favourably by the diminished chance of 
their succeeding in that object during 
••the present Session. TJie chief reduc- 
tions have been in Stephen.son’s Brigh- 
ton, wliicli, since the end of last month, 
have fallen 7^> l><!i’ Jiharc, in London 
and Birininghum, which are 5/. lower, 
and in London and Southampton, which 
arc 4/. lower. 

An extraordinary advance occurred 
about the middle of the month in Im- 
perial Brazilian Mining Shares, fr(»m 
the quotation <if 19 to 21 j they sud- 


denly rose to that of 39 to 40, in con- 
sequence of intelligence being received 
of some very rich veins having been 
cut; they ha\'e since relapsed to the 
price of 32 to 34* 

The closing prices of the principal 
Government Pv’ciirities and Joint-Stock 
Shares on the 2Cth, are subjoined : — 

KN’GLISTI FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 210 11—- Three per 
cent. Reduced, 90^ Tliree per cent. 
Consols, 91 J '3 —Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, -J— Thrpeand a Half 

per cent. New, 100 ^ — Long Annui- 
ties, 1800, I5{i J— India Stock, 258 9 
— India Bonds, 1 dis. par — Exchequer 
Bills, 12 14 — Consols for Account, 9l£. 

SIIAIIES. 

Braztiian, Imperial, 32 4 — Canada, 
38 9 — United Mexican, 3 ^ — Rhymney 
Iron, 9 ^ — Anti-Dry-rot Company, 3 \ 
— Colonial Bank, PJj 1.3J — London 
and Westminster Bank, 24 5 — National 
Bank of Ireland, 10 17* 

RAILWAYS. 

Commercial Blackwall, 2J Great 
Western, 45 ^ — Leeds and Manchester, 
21 3 — liondon and Brighton (Ste]d)Pii- 
son’h), 12 i 1 3 J— Ditto (Rennie’s), 2f 3 
— Ditto (Cundy^), IjJ J— a“d 
Birmingham, 133 5 — London and 
Greenwich, 27 8 — London and South- 
ampton, 25 0 — North Midland, 13 -J— 
South Eastern, Hi. 

FOaEIGK FHN'DS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 101.^ 2 — Brazi. 
lian, 1824, 5 i>er cent. OO^ 7 — Chilian, 
6 per cent. 45 7 — Colombian, 0 per 
cent. 30 I — Danish, 3 per cent. 70 ^ 
— Diuch, 2^ per cent. 5lig 7J — Ditto, 

5 per cent. lOlg | — Mexican, 6 per 
cent. 33 4 — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 83^ J — Ditto, 1834, 0 per cent. 
52 j J — Russian Aletallic New Loan, 
5 per cent. 109^ 10 — Spani-sh, 1821, 

5 per cent. 39 4 — Ditto, Deferred, 18 4 
— Ditto, Passive, 1 1 J. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 

GREAT BRITAI.V. 

•lUPERtAL FARi:.>AME>rT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 2C. — Lord Lyndhurs't presented a petition from the proprietors of 
the “ Times,'* “ Morning Herald,” ** &Jtandard,*’ and " Morning Post “ news- 
papers, complaining of injustice in certain parts of the proposed alterations 
in the stamp duties. ' 

April 27. — The order of the day having been read fbr going into Cora- 
mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, Lord Fitzgerald, in a 
speech of considerable length, entered into an extended view of the history 
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of Corporations in that country, and of the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers to meet the evils of the present system. His Lordship arguefl the 
danger in the existing stale of society in Ireland, of intrusting a 5/. con- 
stituenev with the power projjosed to he vested in them by the Bill, and 
concluded by hioviug the following Resolution ; — “Tliat it be an instruction 
to the Committee to make provision for the abolition of Corporations in Ire- 
land : and make sutdi arrangements as may bo necessary for securing the 
eiliciont and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and good 
government of cities and towns in Ireland." — Lord Abinger supported the 
instruction, maintaining that, however just it might he to suppress one 
nuisance, he did not see the necessity of raising another in its stead. — Lord 
Ilolland expressed astonishment that Lord Lyndhurst had not proposed the 
Re soil! lion,* and attributed it to indLsposition to destroy in Ireland what ho 
had defended in England. — Loi-d Lyndhurst said that he was ready to defend 
his opinions ; he had requested Lord Fitzgerald to move it to avoid repetition 
of argument. — Lord Melbourne opposed .the instruction, after which a 
division took place, the numbers being — for the instruction 203, incl'Mling 70 
proxies ; and against it 119, including 47 proxies ; majority for the instruc- 
tion 84. 

April 28. — The Lord Chancellor, pursuant to notice, presented tw’o Bills ; 
one regarding the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery, and 
the other respecting the a])pcllate jurisdiction of that House. The object 
being to separate the functions of the Lord Chancellor. The first Bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
Chancery; and the second limits the duties of the Lord CLancellor to ad- 
minister its appellate jurisdiction by constantly presiding in the House of 
Lords or in the Privy Council, — the sitting for appeals not to be always sus 
pended by the prorogation of Parliament, — the equity jurisdiction of the 
Exchequer to he abolished. After some discussion both Bills were read a 
first time, some Noble Lords stating that they should reserve their objections 
until the Committee. 

April 29. — The Earl of Haddington called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to certain inaccuracies in the amended returns which had been ordered 
relative to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

May 2. — Lord Duncannon having moved the order of the day foiv 
going into Committee on his Constabulary Bill, the Earl of Roden, at some 
length, expressed his belief that the Bill was highly dangerous in its ten- 
dency.— The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, and other Noble 
Lords, deprecated the extram’dinary powers about to be conferred absolutely 
on the Lord-Lieutenant, and the llouse then went into Committee. — The 
various clauses were considered in detail. 

May fi. — On the motion of Lord Duncannon the report on the Irish Con- 
stabulary Bill was brought up. — The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
clause which obliged a constable or sub-constable to swear that he did not 
belong to a secret society, because it would operate against the society of 
Freemasons.— -The Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Leinster, and the Earl of 
Hnrrowby opposed the clause.— The Marquess of Londonderry thought there 
should be no exception in favour of Freemasons. — The Duke of Leinster 
moved, as an amendment, tliat Freemasons he excepted.— Their LordslKj/'^ 
then di\ided, when tlierc oppeared- fer the original clause, 44 ; against it, 
41 ; majority against tlic ameadmciit, 3. — All the other clauses, as amended, 
were then agreed to. 

May 9. — Their Lordships went into Committee on the Municipal CorjiG- 
ra|ions (Ireland) Bill. Clause I was passed without amendment. On clause 
2, idiieh regarded properly, reservation of fret^rnen’s rights, &c. — Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed an ameiuluicnt which was carried by a majority of 54 
against Ministers.— Lord Lyndhurst then inquired if he should proceed with 
the amendments. — The Marquess of ].ansdowne thought that it would be 
belter to move the clauses of the original Bill, to propose the amendments, 
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aiid then to have tho Bill as amended before them, bo that they might pre- 
cisely know wliat it was wished to substitute instead of the Bill then before 
their LoVdships.— The clauses down to *21 inclusive, were then passeti, as 
amended by Lord Lyndhiusl, or rejected altoirether. — On the proposal by 
his Lordship to reject clause 22 —The Duke of Richmond and tho Marquess 
of Lansdowne object ed to its entire rejection ; and wished that the Corpora- 
tions of the larger cities and towns, such as Dublin, W alerford, Cork, Belfast, 
Kilkenny, &c., should he retained. — Tho Duke of Wellington defended the 
proposition to reject the clause. — After some discussion the Committee di- 
vided. There were for the clause, 45 ; for its rejection, 98 ; majority against 
the clause, 53. The remainder of the Bill was then gone through, it being 
understood that all the other amendments of Lord Lyndhurst were adopted. 

May 10. — The Irish Constabulary Bilk with an amendment proposed by 
Lord Ellenborough, was read a third time and passed. ITieir Lordships 
then W'ent into Committee on the Pluralities Bill. A ihvision took place on 
ail amendment to the 4th clause, to the cilcct that no individual should hold 
tw'o livings, of which the united value was above 1000/. per annum. Tho 
numbers were— for tlie original clause, 29 ; for the amendment, 7 . 

May 13.— The Duke of Leinster presented a petition from the mayor and 
citizens of Dublin, in favour of poor laws for Ireland. The Noble Duke, 
althougli he did not go the full length with the petitioners, still thought that 
some .system should bo introduced to relieve the destitute poor of that 
country. * 

May 16. — The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the re-commitment of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, but without considering that the Go- 
vernment had anything to do with the measure. — Lord Lyndhurst moved 
•<i«vcriil amendments, and gave notice that he should propose that Belfast 
Londonderry have a Recorder each. — Tlie Duke of Richmond gave notice 
that he should move that the Recorders be not allowed to sit in Parliament. 
-*-Tho Report was ordered to be received, the Marquis of Lansdowne at the 
same time stating that he should move tho third reading of the Bill, exclu- 
sively with the view of affording the Commons an opportunity of knowing 
what bad been done with the Bill. 

May 17. — The Earl of Winchilsea presented a petition from Francis Leigh, 
Esq. as to the cancelling hi.s appointment of Sheriff of Wexford, whicli gave 
rise to an extended conversation. — The Earl of Mulgrave took part in it, and 
declared (in answer to the charge of exercising patronage to favour the 
Catholic part)) tliat in appointments to. and promotions in the constabulary 
for Armagh, more Protestants than Catholics had been named or advanced; 
that regarding Assistant Barristers, he had looked alone to^ompetency ; and 
that out of six appointments, four were of Protestants, two of Catholics ; that 
he rejected Orangemen because they belonged to a secret and exclusive 
political society ; but that, on a Noble Earl declaring himself to be no longer 
a member of Orange Lodges, he had sanctioned his appointment to the Lord- 
T.ieutenancy of a counly.^The Report of the Municipal Corporations (Ire- 
land) Bill was presented and agreed to. 

May 18. — The motion for the third reading of tho Irish Municipal Bill 
gave rise to an extended discussion, in which many Noble Lord.s took part, 
Duke of Rielimond proposed to retain seven large towns in the pos- 
session of their privileges. — This was resisted by J-ord lyndhurst, as incon- 
sistent with the amendments which had been made in the measure.— It 
ultimately led to a division, the numbers being — For the Duke of Richmond's 
amendment, 82; against it, 141. Majority 59. — The Bill was then read a 
third lime and passed; and the House immediately adjourned. 

• May 141.— In answer to & question from Viscount Strangford, I^ord Glenelg 
said that it was not intended by the Government to propose any alteration in 
the timber duties ; and as to the measurement of deals, the subject was under 
the consideration of Government and he might add that there was no ^eaty 
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with Foreign Powers that would fetter the consideration of the*que3tion 
when brought forward. 

May 20.— The Marquis of Lansdowne brought up the Third Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; after which, on the motion of the Noble 
Marquis, their Lordships adjourned till May 30. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April 25.— Lord Morpeth brought forward his resolutions on the subject of 
the Church of Ireland, founded on the consideration of the King's Speech. 
The Bill would in some respects follow the precedent of the former Bills, by 
creating a rent-charge, payable by the first inheritor, lie did not intend lo 
ask for any grant on account of the arrears of tithes, or for any return of the 
million grant. His Lordship then proceeded to the detail of his plan. He 
stated the revenues of the Church, after the necessary deductions, to be 
459, 550^. a-year. There were not less than 1250 benefices reduced for dif- 
ferent causes under the proposed Bill, the general cause being suptrtluity, 
proved in one way or another. But the Privy Council was to he empowered 
by the new Bill to create new benefices, as occasion might require, and to 
extend the unions of parishes. The following was the scale of salary to be 
allowed to the incumbents in tho different specified cases: — P'orO/O benefices 
containing a Protestant population, vaiying from 50 to 500, a salary of 200/. 
For 209 benefices, with a Protestant populatiot/, varying from 500 to 1000, a 
salary of 300/. 188 benefices, with a Protestant ])opiilation of from 1000 to 
3000, a salary of 400/. 5 4 benefices, with a population of 3000 and upw^ards of 

Protestants, an income of 500/. to each benefice. Besides Uio income which 
was proposed to be alloweil to future incumbents, the Committee of the Privy 
Co!!iicil would be empowered to assign to each clergyman a certain portion of 
glebe land, of not more than thirty statute acres. Taking the amount of the 
revenues of the parochial clergy at 361,938/. that would leave a surplus of 
97,612/. It was intended that, after they should have satisfied all ecclesi- 
astical burden.s, the remaining surplus should be paid into the Consolidated 
Fund, upon which there should be a fixed charge of 50,000/. a-year for the 
purposes of supplying moral and religious education to the people of Ireland. 
He concluded with moving his resolutions, expressed in general terms.— Sir 
R. Peel observed that he should not oppo.se the motion, the language being 
general ; he should reserve his opposition until the proposition for the alien- 
ation of the Church property came specifically before them. — The motion 
was eventually agreed to. 

April 26. — Mr.mllippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, as prejudicial to the cause of religion. 
— Mr. Gillon seconded the motion. — Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, 
declining, however, to enter into the discussion, as it could lead to no prac- 
tical results. The House had shown tliroughout a manifest reluctance to 
entertain this question. — The House divided on the motion. There w'ere — 
for it, 53 ; against it, 180 ; majority against it, 127. 

April 27.— The Marquess of Chandos proceeded, according to notice, lo 
move a resolution that the agricultural interest should share equally with all 
other classes in any remission of taxation that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might be enabled to propose. The Noble Marquess stated that in 
the i aj|^| ye years, though 8,000,000/. of taxes had been taken off, only 
of that amount affected the agriculturists. — Mr. W. Duncombe 
sec^Wa the motion. — Lord J. Russell contended that it was a narrow view 
ofo^lplp^uestion to suppose that the agriculturists did not share with the rest 
of 4]^ community in any general relief from taxation. After alluding tc 
the malt tax, which the House had refused to repeal, the Noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to observe that the new Poor Law Act had produced a saving of 49 per 
cent, in the agricultural districts. It was by such measures that real relief 
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would be afTordedt Tho arrangement of the tithe question was another* 
wliicli, if adopted, would effect much good ; and the management of the 
county’ rate upon hotter principles would also he found to operate most 
favourably.- Sir R. Peel advised that the motion should be withdrawn, iu 
order not to excite expectations, which the amount of available surplus, when 
ascertiuried, might disappoint. — After a long discussion, a diXMsion took place, 
when there appeared— for the motion, 172 ; against it, 208 ; majority, 30. 

April 28. — Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring m a Bill to repeal so 
much of the Copyright Act as c.njoin.s the gratuitous delivery of every pub- 
lished work to eleven qf the public institutions, colleges, and libraries of tho 
kingdom. * 

April 20. — After the presentation of several pclilions, the House, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, \V(*iit into C’ominitlee on the Registration 
of \ olers Bill, and several clauses wen* agreed lo. 

Mas 2. — The House went into Cemniitto.* uii the Bill for ^he Conimula- 
lion of Tithes iu Kngland, and several elaii^e*- uore ngvetdio. — The Dublin 
Police Hill p;\‘-sed through Cominilloe 

May 3. — Mr, Crautloy Berkeley brought forward his motion that tho re* 

< onnuemUition of the Select (Joniniittee appointed last session, with respect 
to the admission hf ladie?> into a portioo of the Strangers’ Gallery , be adopted. 
After a sl’.ort discussion, the House divided- --Ayes, hr2 : Noes, Ou: but it 
wa*. understood that during tla^exclusion of strangers the motion was altered, so 
as to a])j)lv to ilic future House of Parliament.— Sir AV. Molcswovlh Iwo light 
forviaid his motion for a Select Committee to iiupiire into the conduct t)f tlui 
(’ominander-in-' 'lief of the Forces in appointing raeut.-Col. Lord Brudonell 
jjf) the IJeutenant-ColomJcy of the 1 Uh jjglit Dragoons, — Lord Howick op- 
po-,eTI the motion,- maintaining that it was an undue interference wdlh the 
prcnigati\o of the Crown and the administration regarding the army. — After 
an animated debate, Mr. Fllic.i said that tho sysloin of govi'rning tiie army 
was bad, that the army suiicred from it, ainl that benefit would be rendered 
by any one who would promote a revision of the svsteni ; at tiic same time, 
with respect to tiie motion, be recommended that it should bo withdrawn. 
— ^Ir. O'Connell also joined in the rcoiiest that Um? motion sboukl be with- 
drawn. He thought that Loid Bruiu ndl had been liarshl) treated — that 
ho had, in reality, been convicted wifhout trial.— Sir W. M desworth con- 
sented to withdraw his motion, but a (li\ision being called for, the House di- 
vided. 'J"ho numbers were— Avf's, 12; Noes, 322. 

May -1. — The second reading of the Poor Rale Bill called foith some op- 
position and a dixision ; but the A>e.s were il, Noes 13, and tho Bill was 
ordered to he considered in Coinmillee on Fiiday, -On the second read- 
ing of the Public Walks Bill, an amendment, was propo'^ed that it l>o read a 
second time this dav six months. On that motion tho House was “ counted 
out,’’ there b.Miig only 38 members present. 

May 0. — The Chancellor of the Kxchequer expressed his regret, in mak- 
ing his annual financial statement to the House, that the present circum- 
stances of the country did not allow him to comply with the pra\er of tho 
numerous pplitious which had been presented, calling fora reduction of taxa- 
Ho should, however, endeavour to take that course which appeared 
to him calculated to give general satisfaction. The total amount of the 
receipts , for the past year hud exceeded Ins caleiilalioiis by the sum of 
830, odu/. , The total receipts of the pro.«ent year he contemplated at 
40,980,000/., and the expenditure ^at 4.5,20.3,807/., leaving a surplus of 
1.774,198./, which surplus, however, vould be so far reduced by the payment 
of interest on the sum advanced by Go\ernmcnl to tbc West India clainir< 
ants, as to leave no more than an available surplus of 662,330/. The firet 
head of taxation intended to bo reduced was the duty on paper, which was 
to be equalized and fixed at half its present amount, or three-halfpence per 
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pound, which would rodu *o tlio revenue by the sum of 125,000/* ; the duty 
on stained paper to bo whollv ropoiilod. The reduction of the postapfo on 
foreijjn letters woobl also reduce that branch of the revenue 20,000/., the 
alteration in tin? duties on probates 20,000/., and the repeal of the S(»uth 
Sea duties io.ooo/. The reduction of the duty on newspapers, from 4t/.on 
the stamp, with a discount of twenty percent.’ to Irf. minus the discount, to 
take place from the 5th of July, would cause a present loss of 150,000/. The 
Irish ])jipers wore also to pay a penny duty, but a roflucliun would, in their 
rejjard, be nmdo in tlio adv(*rlifacinent-diity. A reduction in the duties on in- 
surance of fnnn-huildinjjs would cause a loss of 20,000/. The addilioniil 
duty of 50 per ccMt. on spirit licenses he also proposed to ojve u]> entirely. 
He wivi also anxious to reduce the duty on marine insurances, hut was not 
yet in possession ofsuiricicnl information to enable liim testate the amount. 
iSnch was the substance of the Rij^ht Honourable (rontloman's statement as 
to the extent to which his measures of relief from taxation Jiic to "o. His 
propositiciiis led to a discussion of some length. The resolutions ^vc*•c ulti- 
mately af^rced to. 

May 0. — Mr. P. Thomson moved the second rcadinjjf of the Factories Bill. 
— Ijord Ashley op])osed the iiiea-sure, and moved, as an amendment, that it 
be read a second time that day .six months.— After a very lonj? discussion 
the Hou.se divided, when there api^eariHl — for the second reading, 178 : for 
the amendment, 17(> ; majority in favour of the Bill, 2, 

May 10. — Lord .1. Russell said, that orders had been given to prepare an 
estimate of the expense at which the accommodation could be provided in the 
House for ladies.-' Mr. T. Duncombo moved for a copy of the surveys of 
church lands preserved in th<* lihrar} of munuscripls at j..ambetli Palace. — 
Lord J. Russell objected to the motion. —After considerable discussion tbl*' 
House divided on it, Tlic‘ numbers 'were, Aje.s, 40 ; Noes, 99. 

May 12. — IMr. Clay moved tin* a Select Oonunittee to inquire into the 
operation of the Act of 7 Ceo. IV., cm the subject of joint-stock banks, and 
whether any alteration miglit seem necessaij. — After some discns.sion Mr. 
Hume moved, as an amendment, that the payment by joint-stock banks of 
their own notes in those of the l^anU of Kngland should form part of the 
subject to be inquired into by the < 'ommittc**. The House evLMitually divi- 
ded; for tlie motion, 98 ; for tlie Hinendinenl, 12. 

May 1,3. — The Dublin Police Bill was read a third time and pa.«.sed. On 
the motion of Lord J. Russel! the flou^e went into Committee on the Tithes 
Oomimilatiou Bill, and several clause*, were agreed to. 

May Ifl. — Mr. Maxwell brought up llic Rcjjort of the C(unmittee on the 
City of Dublin Fb*clion, declaring Messrs. M ost and Hamilton dulj elected 
instead of Mr. O'Connell and the late Mr. Ruthven. — Mr. Roebuck brought 
forward his prmnised inotii u for a luiniuittce to inquire into the slate of the 
executive and legislaine en\uu-d>» in (bmada. — Sir (L Gic\ op})osed the mo- 
tion, as unwise and inexpedient, peudmg the inquiries now' going on by 
virtue of the Royal Commission. — Alter a long discussion the motion was 
withdrawn. — The Bishojinc of Durham Bdl ha\iiig been read a third time 
and passed, tlie House went into Committee on the Krclesiastical Leases Bill, 
and the Report was brought up. 

May 17. — Messrs. Hamilton and West took tho oaths and their seats for 
the city of Dublin. — Mr. Serj. Jackson presented a petition from Ncolemen 
and Gentlemen, lay-owners of tithe.*; in Ireland, praying to be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill now before the House. — Mr. VVallace moved an 
Address to hi.s Majesty, for the u]'pointment of a Commission to proceed to 
the county of Carlow, and there to make inquiry i^jto the facts and circum- 
stances sot forth in the petitions of Mr. Vigors and (jthers. The motion led 
to a long debate, and was oppo&ed by l/)rd J. Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ground that the Commission could not effect all tbe 
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objects contemplated by it: nt the sauic time they expressed readiness to 
cou^idq;’ any piacticLil proposition to ascertain tacts ami aftbrd remedies. 

May 18. — Sir Andrew Af^iiew moved the second readuify of the Lord's 
Dav ilill, upon whicli Mr. Ward moved as an amendment that the Bill be 
lead a second time that day six montlis. On a division tlie mimbers were— 
for the amoiulment, 7 ) : afriiiiist it, 4rj; majority, S'* -The irouse then went 
into commitUio on tlic Tithe C’ominufalion Bill. Un section 7f» b(*in«f read, 
Mr. T. Diincombe moved, “ I'lnit from and after the piissinjj of this Act, all 
tithes oftisshor of lulling, or of personal tithes, shall cease ami determine." 
— Lord Jolni Russell admitted that thciC was jrreat hardship in the collec- 
tion of those tithes, and ho sliould ho very glad to sec them abolished ; but be 
did not think it ought to be done wii bout inquiry and consnleralion. The 
Conuihltee divided— fur the amendment, 5U : against it, ‘Jii : iiiajiirity. 46. — 
Lord Jolin Russell mentioned that it was his iiuonlion to have the Bill re- 
conimitled after the holidays; after which the liousie nsuincd, ami tlie Bill 
was ivtiorted. — The Irish (>onstal)idary Force Bill \\a> agreed to, after a 
struggle made hy Lord Colo and Mr. Shaw, to have the members of the 
Friendly Br »thers* Society exceptc'd liom the operation of that danse of the 
Bill which prevente;! inenihers of .secret societies entering the constabulary 
force. 

IVrny I ‘i.— Mes'-ongers from the Lords brought hack the Frish Municipal 
(kirporaludi Bill, with tiie aiiiftiidmcnts agn'cd by then* Lordship^.- -I^ord 
.J. Riissidl (111 answer to Mr. O' linen's inqnirv) iiuived that the Lords’ 
aim'iiduieiits be printed, in order that the Hniiho might s(*o the nature and 
bearings of the iimendmenN pvv iondy to being roqmreil to decide upon 
them. He said it would he afl'cctation not to declare that the alterations liad 
changed the character of the Bill tliai the present Bill liestroyed, aninhi- 
l.ited the Corporations in Ireland ; and that, though he was ready to conctvlc 
fail* compromise, he must declare that nothing could lead him to he a parli- 
cipator in any nu'asure that deprived Ireland of municipal governments. -iSir 
G. Sinclair said tliat the IloU'e of Lords had done itsdi iiiHune lionour, and 
been pre-eminently useful, by the amendments it had made, and t]iehiiiniler.s 
in legislation that it had corrected — that it was eonlided in, and was the hope 
of the country, and tliat it would never lend Uftelflo pass siicli a Bill as tliis 
was before its aiiicndincnt, or the Irish Cliureh spoliation bill. —Alter a long 
and animated disciis.sioii, it was agreed that the LoidZ ameiidineiils sli aild he 
printed, and taken into cmis-ideration on the .‘jrd of ,f line. 

May 20. — Mr. Tooke moved the secoml reading of the Gravesend Pier 
Bill. After some discussion the House divided, when there appeared for the 
Bill, 14 ; against it, 93. Majority against the Bill. 79. Tlie llungerfoid 
Market Bill was read a third time and passed. The House at its rising 
adjoui'iied to the .30th. 
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KAST INDIES, 

iin official return, published at Bomhay, it appears that the commerce 
of tha'l nlace had considerably mercased during the last f«w years. The export 
trade since 1 8 1 3 had nearly doubled. InlSl.» it anumuted to 
rupees: inJ82G. 10 297,02,487 ; and. in 1 83 j, to 304,73,490 rupees. The 
exportation of cotton to China, in 131 •>, was 36,22,080 : in 1826, 65,05.448 
rupees, and, in 1K35, 57,47,448 rupees ; to Kughind, in 1815, it amounted to 
DJf.'JOj rupees, in 1829, to 79,83 7, and, in 18.3L to G3,l8.>10 rupees. The 
exportation of opium to Chiniu in 1S26, was 48,57,788; and, in 1835, 
325,29,628 rupees; to England, it amounted, in 1820, to 48, .397, and, in 
1835, to 84,178 rupees. 
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JAMAICA. 

At'coupts from Jamaica state that the Baptists of Jamaica had prosented 
an addre.- 4 » to tlic Governor, Lord Sli-ro, on his reported departure from the 
island, at which thej expressed their rejjret, and in doing so took occasion 
to declare their independence of the Kstablishcd Church. 

VAN DIEMKn’s land. 

IJohart Town papers state that the inhabitants of that colony were to have 
a meeting on tlie 2oth of December, to petition Ins Majsjsty to remo\e 
Colonel Arthur from tlie government of the colony. Colonel Arthur, as our 
readers are aware, is already recalled, and Sir .John Franklin has been ap- 
pointed in his stead. Tlie prosecution of Mr. Br}aii, wlio was sentenced to 
death, and the subsequent imprisonment of Mr. Melville, the editor of one 
of t!ie papers, for his comments on that trial, as having been guilty of con- 
tem])t ol court, seem to be among the piominent immediai^' causes of the 
lio^fiJily cMiieed towards Colonel Arthur. 

NEW SOinir WALKS. 

Papeis from S}dney rnenlioii that abniulant rains bad fallen, and quite 
rcuo\,itcd the country, which had boon suffering IVom drought. The price 
of wheat had consequently fallen to 10.v. the busliol. 


FORKKiN STATES. 

SPAIN- 

An impovtont victory has been gained by the troops commaiidc<l by 
OL'uoral I'.vans, over the C’arlists. The battle look place on the .Oth of May, 
when about 60UO mmi, among whom were 1500 Spaniaids, mo\cd out of 
St. Sebastian to attack the entrenclied positions of the Carlists. *Th5^ 
J70silioiis appeared to be impregnable, but wiae sucivcssfiilly slorniedono after 
another in ii \ery gallant iiiaiiuor. The Carlists fought desperately but 
were conipollod to retioat, and wore pursued by General Evans. The total 
number killed, wounded, and missing of the trooj;S of the Queen is S2J. 
Two pieces of artillery and a ‘■tand of colours were taken. The steam- 
vessels under tlie command of Lord John IHy rendered very eflicient ser\ice, 
by opening a fire of shells upon f.o enemy's works, and desVioying the aujile 
of a icdouht, by which two regim nts of the British legion were enabled to 
eUect an eniraiice. The accounts speak in the higliost terms of the intrepiil 
conduct of Colonel E^ans, Vtho advanced at the head of his men, and waved 
them on with Ins hat in his hand, exposed to the hottest lire of the enemy. 
The Ciulist forces were under the command of Sogastibidza, who was slain 
in the ooiilliet — a loss second only to that of ZmnaluiMrrcguy. 

There has been more severe figliting iii the north of Spain. On the 2olli 
of April, Egiiia, w'iih M battalions, attached Gen. Espcleta, who had only 
eight battalions up, near B-ilmaceda, and after tw’o days’ contest, the Carlists 
were repulsed wilii great loss. Espcleta was wounded in the arm. Coidova 
left \'illoria on the C Tih with 12,000 meiu and joined Espcleta at Lo.so. 

POUTUC; \L. 

The change jn the Ministry w hu h had been for some lime anlicipated 
lias taken pl.ice. 7’hc now ministry is compos'^d as follows; -Ih’csident of 
the Council and Minister of War, the Duke of Terceira ; Minister 
nance, Siha Carvalho; Minister of Foi-cign Ahairs, Count Villa Heal; 
IMinister of the Interior, A. I. Frcire; MinUter of Justice, A. D’Aguiar; 
Minister of Marine, G. Do Miranda. 

The Duke of Palraella is to he forthwith sent to England for the purpose 
of arranging a now commercial treaty with this country on moi’e equitable 
terms than that proposed hy the discarded governtuent. 

This event appears to have given much satisfactiun in Lisbon; and such 
was the instant recovery eonfidenco among the Portuguese capitalists, 
that, on the iippoiutment of ?.l. Silva Carvalho, the exhausted treasuiy was 
replenibhed by 170,000/. placed by them at his dispobul. 
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BIOGRAPPIICAT PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

MR. WIFFKX. 

There are circurastancps in the life of this plcasin" iinil clcj^ant poet and 
amiable man v’hit'h call lor a peculiar nolicc, inth'penflcnt of the ;;eneral 
themes of praise which his literary ch. iMctcr exhibits, in cuininon with bro- 
ther-votaries of the Miiscs. Mr. Wiflen was a member of the Society of 
Frif'iids horn of a very respectable family in the middle class, lie was 
(lerii^ned for the scholastic, profession, and for some years actively I'nfjafjed 
in it; but the literary capabilities which his hours of Icisiiio developed woie 
not loinj: in hiirstiiii: throiii>li all ob>tac.los of accidental eircunistaiices. His 
liri-L poetical elfuhioiis were contributed to a voUiine under the title of '* Poems 
by three Friends.” The.se were succeeded by, perhaps, bis liappicst and 
inoht spirited eiVort — a scrie.s of stanzas, in alUision to the portiaits at Woburn 
Al)l)(*y, ill the first topojrrapbical publication of a juvenile friend, which 
Were afterwards reprinted, with the title of” Tlio Russclls.*' A subseiiuent; 
perusal of Clarendon induced him to take a mure, favourable view of the elia- 
meter ofCharles I. ; and mature exjicrienee proin))ted liiin, on a repiihhcation, 
whilst rcjamiiii' the irrefragable praise of Lord William Russell, to soften 
hiUiio ^'oiieral rather anti-reyal expression's. Mr. WilVen was, in his con- 
firmed character, a liberal and candid Whii(: a Rofinmor, hut an attached 
friend of all onr valuable and sU*rim<r established institutions. 

Fn 1 H 19 ajipeared his ” Aonian Honrs:” llio ” liliod hanks” of a neiji;h- 
‘*iKittrm<^ wood, which was oficii liaunted bv beauty and talent, hud for him 
the inspiring cxciloment of the i’ruvcs ofCEnone or Egeria. 

“ J^ohis placeant ante omnia sylva'.” 

In ])loasm<; reflections of literary survey and retrospert, ardent social fecliii'^s, 
refined lone-thoughts, and the iiilhieuce of ” nniV(M'''.al Pan,” under a purer 
appellation, this volume has few superiors. A iran.slatuiii of tlie prince of 
Spanihli poeW, Garcilasso (siirnamcd Dc la Vega, from a miiitary exploit in 
the Vega, a plain of (^roiiuda), was his next work, coinpletc l m IS'iJ. Ife 
has smoothly rendered his elaborate pastorals, and beautifully given Ins 
sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, particularly the ode to the ” Flower of 
Guide.” This volume was elegantly printed, with a portrait of the author, 
and several \vo!)d-viguct(es. Tlie liiography of I lie poet is only iiifeiior to 
Ills Life of Ta.sso;” and there is much in the boi^k to excite the best and 
mo;^t plea.saiit feelings. 

His itfiseellaneous Poems, at various period.s. would fill two or three vo- 
lumes: some of these were published in the Annuals, ” Time’s Telescoj»e,” 
&c. &c,. Among these are translations from ( 'atiiUus, Propertius, and other 
L'-itm authors. 

But these, and all his other works, including a poem on the pathetic for- 
tunes of the devoted classical daughter, Julia Alpinula, wore only .subsidiary 
or introductory to his “Magnum Opus;” fiir, in the spirit of the Roman 
sophist, he hail “ dared and effected a great work, wliich should he lor ever 
"T?K,jwn his “ Tasso.” By this ho will live. It was the work of six or 
seveikyears ; and the greater part of the hours devoted to the first half of the 
titUisllkion were stolen from sleep, and sjient by the midnight-oil. 

Soon ai’tcr the appearance of his “ Aonian Hours,” the attention of the 
Duke of Bedford, a steady and well-informed pilroii of talent and the arts, 
was excited towards this accoraphshed native of his own domain, and he 
•made him a liberal offtft- of becoming his private secretary and librarian. 
Mr. Wifi’eii s bark was now anchored in a delightful and princely harbour, 
secure from all the storms of life. That cruel anno)ance of literature, the 
“ was banished, even in imagination: and he was free 
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to expand liis talents, unchecked by the (lra\vba(;k so forcibly described by 
some Roman poet — 

Nil habet pau)»ertas diirius in se, 

Qiiiim qiioti ridiculos humines i'acit.’' 

The congeniality of a /roe indulj»cMiee in a ricli and constantly increasin<r 
library, with the household presence of splondhl colloftionb of statuary, 
painlin". and rirtn, to his tasteful mind, need not be enlarf»ed upon. The 
duke’s allowaiiee was liberal ; and. on his maiTiajre, he furnished him ^^ith 
a plea-iant house ami fr|-ounds contiguous to his park. Here the poet en- 
joyed full content ; and speaks with sincere pleasure of 

His peaceful home — his garden, where the bee 
Hums of Ilymettus.” 

7’he duke's paironajje — which was accompanied hy a hi^h do«rec of con- 
fidence, not unatlended by esteem, on the tiarl of Lord John Russell, who 
appreciated Mr. Wiffen's talents — may be said to have been trid » Ainrustan \ 
and it is earnestly to be wished that it may not he forj^ottcn as an example 
to others — 

“ Sint Mecsenates, non deeriint, Fiacre, Marones.’’ 

After resting? on his oars for a short time, he coramencc*d his “ Ilisloiy of 
the Russell Family.” On this, am well as his “ Tasso,” he bchtowcd the ap- 
plication of sevtM-al years: and the same rohult was jirodueed. \iz a fiiluC'S, 
a riidmess of polish, and a ina^s of recondite •.llustuil ions. Tie p(?rsonaily 
seurclied the most curious records of Norraandv ; and h.in succoclcd in csta- 
hlishintjj for tins family a hi'^fU and ancient orijrin,— havin'? traced them to 
heulheii princes three hundred years previous to llu* com|iicrim.? Rollo; 
tluMico accoinpaiiiod them iti tbcir distinguished stations in Neuslriu, and 
related their exploits in the crusade^: and subseipieiitly biMUj'ht them wilh* 
William to “ merry Kiuhind.’’ Their history, up to the present time, is 
eiirbilicd with many curious documents, not only of immediate inleiest to 
one connected w'ith the family, but ha\in«; a very extmisivo bearin;^ upon 
the t?eiieral history of En»(land. 

Tlie distinguishing feature of Mr. VVilTurrs mind was siiavit} ; and it is his 
highest praise that this will ahvays be the leading circumstance of recollec- 
tion amongst his friends. How .happily different from the reminisrenccs of 
the churl, the cold, and the cruel ! Tlie object which ri.ses most prominently 
oil the ocean of memory, if not, as it is here, the must valuable, is always the 
most distinguishing characteristic of that which sleeps iiiid 'r its waters — for 
a time, hut not for ever. 

Though not jirecisely holding the office of almoner, he was always ready 
to point out cases of merit in distress to I he answering hand ol the Duke of 
Bedford. Ilis counsel was ulwajs diligently gnen when he llionght^il might 
.servo; and ho took much interest in furthering the career of joimgor and 
more inexperienced author'- His friendship and kindness of lieart always 
shone pre-eminently in his epistolary rorrcsponderice. . 

Those who regret in- early and easy death, will find a lasting satislaction 
in reflecting that the tenor of his latter year.-i was gilded hy the sun^lli^e of 
prosperity and content — that “ the lot was cast unto him m a plea.*^arit place, 
and he had a goodly heritage .’*— thr Literary CLizette.) 

DU. VALI*Y. 

The well-known master of Reading school, died at the age of eighfe-two. 
He was a native of Jersey, educated at Pembroke College, Oxf()rd,/and took 
his D.D. degree in 1792. Dr. Valpy was the author of many chis-ical, re- 
ligious, poetical, and miscellaneous works, fiom the year 1772 till within a 
comparatively late period. Fe\v men have been mpro ics^jected tliroiighoul^ 
a long and an eminently uscflil life. Dr. Valpy was a very early member of 
the Literary Fund Society, and, except Alderman Birch, the senior member 
of the council. 
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MARHIAGKS Avn DKATIIS. 


Matitf'd] — J/idy K]izflb(.'th Toltr, elilesi 
(laijiffirer «>: Lunl Norburv, ro the Hun Lhiv* 
rence Pars-ons, sou uf l^onl Rossi*. 

/Vi St Hiiiiovfr-sijMJire, Captain 

t.’ixlii (’■ l.istro.'im fiiiards, son ot' Vice- 

Aflriiiral Sii Edward (.odrini*ton. to Mary, se 
riiud (laufc'liU'r of Lcvi Airii'«, Ksq., of tin* 
Hyrie, ITorfforflsbiro. 

Al St .A.'.uy's, Miiiylcboiie, Captain Haniell, 
of till* Coltlstieani Ciiard*!, to Caroline Har- 
riet. (l.ni'jl.ter of the lute LtiUe Cr«ihnn, Ewj. 

At sr Jiuro’s’s, W'cstmmstiT, Edward Janies 
Hyson, Esq. to Laura '^oiihia youngest daiii;li~ 
tiT of the late Joseph Lungton, Knq ,ot Farn- 
liani Lodge, Riieka. 

At lJury St. Kdmunil'ii, Joseph Rurrell.Esq., 
of the T(*ni|ile, M.irristcr to Kllzahefh, 

tiiir i ilanglitiT of Reiijumiii tfrecho, I‘>q , of 
Riiiy. 

At Clirist t’huich, Marylihone, Captain Sir 
Riihaid Kin-sRail , to .Manannt*, only (laugh 
tend .fames Harnett, E^q.iof Horset.sjpiare. 

At Ki.iiikfort on Iho-Maine, Henry (Jeorge 
Kiiper, Esq , \f facin'- t<i hii IHajesf^rV J,i“'a 
lion, to IHaiy, widow ol the lide Stephen Ciim- 
herlce, I'sq. 

At Ker.siU'iton, .T. 11. Whiteway, Esq. to 
Fii-derii.t (t.mlx it, diiu,;hter of the late Ciijit 
\V iLliani Wilkiiisun, oi the Hon. Ea.st India 
(Company’s SeiMi-e, 


the Rev.. I. Robertson.Vicar 
of tJrent Rentley and Rrightlingsea, in the 
county of Essex. 

At Fencarruvr. EMxabelli, eldest diiiiyhter of 
the late Sir Ai^ * tt O. Woloswoilh, ll.ut., ugtd 
2-1 years, and sister of Sir Wm I'loleswoilh, 
Halt , M.P. for Faj.^ Cornwall. 

At I’nrk-orescent. Worthing, -Anna jrarl.i, 
V blow of the late General Wllllnni Stapleton, 
ill the 77th year of her age. 

At the East India College, Herts., in the 
C5th year of his age, Havid Shea, Esq. 

AtFaiifield, near Manchester, in the 7ihli 
year of his age. the Uev. Christian IgimtiiTi 
Latrojje. * 

At Ham Common, the Hon Fraiict.s, telh-t 
ol Admiral Sir John Siiiton, K.(J K. 

At his house in Upper (Jrosvcnor sireel, 
Ocnernl Milner, lute Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Scots Fusilier Ciuardx. 

Ill Rrjan.sioiie-squaro, Maiia, daughter of 
the* late Sir James and Lady Catherine Cra- 
ham. 

.At CrawleyN Hotel, Alhemarle-slreet, Lord 
Viscount LAe, in the GHh year of Ills age. 

At Will thing, Charles Reckford Long, Esq. 

At Homhourg en Mont, Frankfort-Pur-Meln, 
Arthur George Lambert, the youngest sou of 
LieiU.-Coloiicl Sir Charles Hance, K.H. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

I.V TIIK COUNTIKS OF K.W.ANI), AM) IN WAl.US, SOOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


I ON/)ON. 

Till-: ()fiu-i:il stjitpinciits wliic.h have 
hecii ]mi1>1is1i(d1 rel'ilivo to the asspis and 
oi till' Hank of KiiqIaiuK and 
also till* i|u:;i'ti'rly return of tin* niTiila- 
tion of lilt* private and joint-stock lianl<.s 
llironolnnit tlio roiiiitiy liavet,dv<*n mncli 
.vilisi'action tothemoniid and incicaii- 
tilc interi'sts in the citv. It. appears 
from these documents th:(t, the direi'tors 
of tlie Bank oi Kiiffland, as well ns the 
ni.iTiaifcrs of the coiiiirry hanking esta- 
hlishnients, have not in any w’ay j^iveii 
encdiiraixcnicnt to the irciny projects 
\h*!i are alloat for the formation of 
railw\V and other ronipaiiies. The in- 
crease Tl^^thv last (piarter in the circ.ii- 
lation of count IV hanks, wliich does not 
exceed RlR.tVh)/!, is cmi.sidercd to he no^ 
more lhaii MiHIcient to meet the wants 
of the rnercamiie interests in conduct • 
in" the trade and coininefce of the 
country, the active .state of Avliich fi.lly 
bore out the representations upon tliis 


siiliject, made in Parliament by the 
(Jliancellor of the Kxcheqiier. The Re- 
port.s wliiih ha\e been prevalent, of a 
fCreat extension of the circulation of tlie 
coantiy hanks have therefore been com- 
pletely negatived by the documents re- 
ferred to. The augmentation in the is- 
sues of country notes has ht*(‘n confined 
almost wholly to the joint-stock bank.s. 

The estimate for the re-con slnictioii 
of the interior of Newgate, with sepa- 
rate cells, agreeably to the plans submit- 
ted to the inspectors of prisons, is 
70,000/. Tlie average numher of prison- 
ers committed to Newgate for the last 
five yoais ha.s been 207b j tl>e least was 
in the greatest number in 1832. 

DEVON. 

A Roman family sepulchral vault, 
seven feet square, arched over, and iNiii- 
taining five coarse strongly-baked cine- 
rary urns, arranged in niches round its 
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interior, has heeri <li!*rov<*n*:l behi/ifl llie 
Three Tmis Imi, Fore- street. 'J’liose 
tlie workmen ignorantly broke, «n|i- 
)ii)siii|p tliern to rf>ntaii) liidden treasure, 
but the urns yielded simply hoiie.s and 
ashes ; a skull w,is fouml at some dis- 
tance from tlie urns. — K teter Pn/u'r. 

U.KMV’iillUK, 

tnifiortanl to Shipownpra. — The Adlow'- 
iiig I eMduiIon was aeree<l to at a meetiupr 
of tin* town eormril of the borough of 
Piu l.srnoutli : — '• Hesolved, tliatsiidi car- 
g^oes as njay I>e landed at the port Ironi 
ships wbieb put in from damage at sea, 
and which shall sub'-rquently lie reAhiji- 
jied, sfiall be Iree of wharfage and ail 
iither dues *’ 

KKNT. 

f/itnrtfinq 7>/.9rvnvv'y.— Re<‘entl\% by 
the accidental str(dve j»f .i spade, in dig- 
ging away the soil for tlie purpose of re- 
paiiiug the foundation of ])nrt of the old 
bnildiiigs at Allington Castle, (fonnerly 
one ot Kir Thomas WyatCs inansions^j 
Mas (lisco\eied a tliin iron chest of con- 
sideralilc .si'/e. greatly corroded, and coji- 
taiimig a inKtiueof eartli and matter 
ju'odiK'ed by decayeil paper and parch- 
ment. in carelully liandliiig and exain- 
iriing tlie prescul r«iutents, one small 
fraguuMit of parLluneut alone was found 
to ho in anything like a whole conditien. 
.After a patient and skilful juoces.s of 
damping and, ])ressingit was nmnd pos- 
sible to deei|diera ]iartof what had Iieeii 
written on it, ami this title has been 
plainly made out :— *• The Cbroni, • 11 of 
(lile.s ilowsiede, liror. of (be Holy oior. 
)id. of Kct. H;u!gumlo at Laiigt. ’n, con- 
sarning Kent land.'* 

tVi'er/i of ihv Cu?nr^cmi , — Auefber at- 
tempt is about to bi? made to r.iise the 
hull of this ill-fated vessel by iMr. Kemp, 
who, having obtained a ]>a't(Mit lor the 
inveiUiou of bi.s bnoj ing jinneijde, has 
received pormissioii from gfjvernnient to 
make an experiment on ibe Cr-meleon ; 
and in the evonl of ^ proving success- 
ful, the wreck, as it may be raised, will 
beconie the rewanl of the enteipiise. 
Air, KL*m)»'.saj»])aratus cons.'sK of a num- 
ber of empty juiiicbeons, each open at 
one end. and having a bar of iron across, 
by which, after being sunk, they are at- 
tached to a chain previously p,*)ssed round 


tlie wreck by the divers, who next em~ 
ploy themselves iu successively ajiplying 
to each cask the edastic tube through 
wliich they are liiled by the air pump, 
and the water conseipiently expelled. 
Tlie punclieuns thus charged ivith air 
acipiire a perpendicular po.sition, and 
are so buoy.-mt as to render certain the 
raising ol any w'eiglit proporiiouate to 
the number of them, employed. The 
operaiion of filling tlie puncheons wdth 
air will be comparatively easy iu this 
instance, as, from the favourable clrciiin- 
.stance of the wreck lying in less than 
thirteen fathoms water, little more tliaii 
two atmospheres .'’ili bo roipiin‘d, and 
.scarcely any doubts an- eiitortained of 
the attempt jiroving succestr”!. — Dover 
‘JWr^ra^ h. 

1 PnCOI.N. 

The newly discovered Honi:in city 
g.iteuay, disclosed by diip^iiig ne.ir tlio 
CH^t]e, has fallen, ami become a mass of 
riibbislp Tlie woikpeople endeavoured 
to prop it Uju-ighti but tlic damp cmisiMl 
by Iteing so many ciuituries buried lutd 
disunited every joint, and the supcriii- 
cuinbeiit juessure ioivcd i'.s f.ill. An 
iron bc.ui ol an ;uTo^v, bent and biunj^ 
no doubt by having lieen shot ni^Siin^t 
the wall, wnis p’clual njw also seveiwl 
Korn an coins. 

S( SSL\. 

Lord rJeorge Lenriox .st.ttcfl iu the 
House of Connu'uis that the dil’erent 
r.'iilroad speculatioi's Irom I.-nidoii to 
Hrigluun had already spent oO.iiOO/. in 
tlieir conieiiiiinis uiili each ollwc, and 
that tw'ei:rv-iwo learncil gcnilenien of 
trie hnv held briefs and reiainers oti the 
subject. 

ini.T. VNU. 

The most de])loial)le account^ b;u e 
been received Irom all parts of the north - 
we.'it coast of Ireland, especially >ligo 
;nid Donegal, of tlie dreadlul .state of 
llist^e^^, tlie absoluiely starving con- 
dition of the ]ieasanti y. The very hai.k- 
wai’d state ot ihe se.ison, atid the ex- 
treme severity ol tlie w eather for months 
jifist, })"ve greatly aggravated the mi sery 
of the poor peojdV, and accelerate«l^"tlie 
eomnieiicement of the periodica' lamme 
this year. 
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THE SIRENS AND MERMAIDS OP THE POETS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

“ Leaving v^aca on their homowanl voyage,” says Mr. Keightley, in 
his excellent Mythology, “ Odysseus (Ulysses) and his conipanion-s 
came first to the island of the Sirens. These were two maidens, who 
sat in a mead close to the sea, and with their inelodions voices so 
charmed those ^vho were sailing by, that they forgot home, and every 
thing relating to it, and abode there till their bones lay whitening on the 
strand. By the directions of Cine, Odysseus stopped the cars of his 
companions with wax, an^ had himself tied to the mast ; and thus he 
was the onl\ person who heard the song of the Sirens, and escaped. 

“ Hesiod^ ilcscribcs the mead of the Sirens as blooming with flowers 
Oh'Otfiotfftra), and says that tlieir voice stilled the winds. Their names 
♦were said to he Aglaiopheme (C/mr-mce), and 'I'hclxiepcia (ilfmyiV- 
spt^orh). It was feigned that they threw themselves into the sea with 
vexation at the escape of Odysseus ; but the author of the Orpliic Ar- 
gonaiitics places them on a rock near the shore of ylOtna, and makes the 
song of Orpheus end their enchantment, and cause them to fling them- 
selves into the sea. 

“It was afterwards fabled t that they were the daughters of the I’ivcr- 
god Achclous, by one of tlie Muses. Some said that they sprang from 
the blood which ran from him when his horn was torn oil by Hercules. 
Sopliocles calls them the daughters of Phorcys. 

“ Contrary to the usual process, the mischievous part of the character 
of the Sirens w'as, in process of time, left out, and they w'cre regarded 
as purely musical beings, with entrancing voices. Hence Plato, in his 
‘ Republic,’ places one of them on each side of the eight celestial 
spheres, wlicre their voices form what is called the music of the spheres ; 
and when the Jjacedoenionians invaded Attica, Dionysius, it is said, 
appeared in a dream to their general, ordering him to pay all funeral 
honours to the new Siren, which w^as at once understood to he Sophocles, 
then just dead J. 

“ Eventually, how'ever, the artists laid hold on the Sirens, and fur- 
i.!?Ecd them with the feathers, feet, wings, and tails of birds 

A^ording to this statement of our best English inythologist, the 
Sirens jf^erc hut twb. It is not a little surprising, however, that so 
careful a writer has omitted to notice the various accounts of their 
mimher, and the prevailing opinion of its having been three. “ Ful- 
, gentius and Servius affirm,” says Boccaccio, “ that the Sirens were 

* Frag, xxvii. f Apollod., i. 3. I Pausan., i. 21. 

§ Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. Ry Thomas Keightley. P. 240*. 
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three, — one of tljcin sinu:iiig with the voice alone, another to the lyre, 
0,11(1 a third jilayinj? on the flute. Leontius, however,” ho oontijmes, 
“ says tlicre were lour, and tliat the fourth sail" to the timbrel.” x\nd 
a little further on, our Italian brings them up to five*; and this is the 
number (as we shall see) which is assigned them by Spenser. 

Mr. Kelglitley, v\lio has a just reverence for the oldest Greek autlio- 
rities, and as pr()])pr a susjiicioii of J.»atin sources of fable, will stick to 
his Hesiod, and not care what is said by the later poets. * His caution 
becomes a teacher ; but as mythologies may, with others, be reasonably 
looked upon as of a more large and inclusive character, even to the ad- 
mission <jI' iiioderii inventions, provided they be the work of great poets, 
the popular miinber of three may ordinarily be allowed to the Sirens; 
and when we (ionic to Siicnser, I, for one, must take the freedom of be- 
lieving in five. Any true [loet, not only after liis death, like Sophocles, 
hilt heltirc, is himself a Siren, who makes me believe what lie pleases 
vv bile he is about it. 

The Sirens, then, are more particularly taken for three sisters, mon- 
strous in figure, hut charming in face and voice, who us(hI to stand upon 
a ]ilace near the coast of Najiles, and, wdth alluring songs, enticed way- 
lari'i’s to their destrm lion. Some say the victims perished lor w'ant of 
locul, lulling and dying away, unable to do anything hut listen ; otliers, 
that the three sisteis devoured them ; others, that they tumbled them 
oiiL of their ships. T'he whole place w'as strewn with hones, and shone 
atar ()jl with the whiteness, like elilfs ; and yet neither this, nor their^ 
monstrous tigure, visible on nearer apiirouch, hindeicd the infatnated 
men Iroin douting on their faces and sweet sounds; till, getting closer 
and closer, they glukd headlong into the siiau*. 

U]\sses had a jie? mission, of which he availed himself, to hear their 
song ; luit it cost him a desperate stniggle. Ih’. ordiTcd himself to he 
chained, and then to he unchained ; but the sailors would only stand by 
tlie belter orders, and ])ut more ( bains upon him. So, the vessel shoot- 
ini: away, the sounds gradually x»ied olT, and he was saved. IJjion this, 
the Siieiis threw' lliemselves into the sea, and perished, 'yie only man 
(according to some) wdio had passed them before was Orpheus, who, 
laisiug a li}iim to the Gods, in couiitcrjiart to their profaner warble, 
saih'd ahuig with his Argonauts, luirping and triumpliant. To one who 
lia^; read the life of Alfieii, it is inipossilile not to he reminded of Jiini 
by this story ol ITlvsses ; how" he had himself bound dowm in his chair, 
to avoid going to see his mistress; and how lie struggled and raved to 
no ])urpose ; imitatimv Orpheus at intervals, by going on with his verses. 
The reader will have seen, however, that the ih^slruetioii of the Sirens 
has boon attributed to Orpheus; so lliat, according to the writer of those 
ArgonaiUics, the story of lUysscs is a fiction, even in tlic regions of 
fiction ! ^ 

Tlie song of the Sirens in Homer is not worthy of the great .et, 
being, indeed, ratlier the promise of one, than the song itself. -*^11 is 
true, the subject is adaj'ied to the hearer; and wc must not forget that 
this adaptation ol themselves to tJic person who w'as to be tempted was 

* Della G<‘iical()gia rlegli Dei, p. 123. (A tran.slatioii *of liis Latin work. 1 quote ‘ 
from both tliese books in the present article, not having the latter by me when I 
w rote the above pasbage.) 
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one among the artifices of the Sirens, and none of their least seductive. 
Blit they say little or nothin^ to the hero, in point of fact. The temp- 
tation nnisl have lain in the promise and the sound. William Browne, 
a dihcij)le of Spenser, and not unworthy of him, has given a song of the 
Sirens in his “ Inner Temple Masque,” wliich a inofi. rn Ulysses would 
at least reckon more tempting to his sailors ; — 

“ Steer, hither steer your winged pines. 

All hoafen mariners ; 

Here lie love s undiscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers : 

Perfumes lUr sweeter than the host 
Which make the phaniix* * * § urn and nest. 

Four not your ships, 

Nor any to oppose you, save uur lips ; 

But eonio on shore, 

Wlicre iio j()\ (lies till lo\e hath gotten more. 

[I'ltese two last lines are repeateil, as chorus, from a grove.] 

“ For swelling wavtN oiu oantiug hreasts, 

Wli(*i‘e never storm-, arise, 

K\<-]iiinge, and i)e awhile iuir guests ; 

For stars gaze on our o)es. 

Tile compass love slitdl hourly sing ; 

And as he iroes about the ring, 

AVe will not miss 

To tell eaeh point he namutU with a kiss. 

Chorus. Then come on shore, 

AVheio no joy dies till love hath gotten more." 

The .shajie of the Siiens lias been variously repiesiMilcd. Some say 
(and this, wo believe, is lield h) he tlie most orlliodox dosori|>l:oii ) that 
they Nveiv entire birds, ^Yith the exception of a beautiful linnian fare. 
'Dilicrs, that they were half liirds and lialf women, tin- female heiiii: Ihe 
iqiper part*!*. Others, that they were Indf wmnon and half lish that 
is to say, niorniaids| ; and thirs figure lias again been varied liy wings, 
and the feet of a hen §. If they were only hunian-faei d bird.-, they 
must have confined their aitraclions to singing; for Iiands are ixqmied 
to ])lay the nmsicul instruments which arc soinelimcs gi\eu them. But 
tliere were three of them, which is more than enough for harmony ; ami 
if, in addition to their liarnuniy, they liad beautiful faces, it is no mailer 
how monstrously they terminated; the more monstrous the charmer, the 
more ghastly and coinplele* the fiction. 

Tliese appalling seducers, according to some, were oilginally !*'<*a- 
nymphs of the ]>ropcr shape, till Ceres punished them for not assisting 
her daughter when carried away by Pluto; tbongli Ovid says, that lh{‘y 
took tli: ‘ .adventure so much to heart, as to beg the (ioils to bestow' wings 
on thc'mr^kat they might search for her by sea as well us by laml. It 
^is added by (Alyers, that Juno (jealous, we suppose, after the usual fialiion 

* Lempriere, Art. Sirenes. 

t Natalia Comes, lib. vii. cap. 13. 

J V^Rsius and Pontaiius. (Se# Todd’s Spenser, vol. iv. j>. \D0, ami Sandyu’s 
Ovid, p. 101.) 

§ Boccaccio, Gcneal. Deor., p. 50. Browne has taken liis Sirens “ as they are 
described by Uygiiuis and Servius, with their iippur pans like women to the navel, 
and the rest like a hen.” 
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of that very iincomfortahlc and sublime busy-body) encouraged them to 
challenge the Muses to a trial of song; upon which, being conquered, 
their kinswoman plucked them, and made crowns of their feathers. 
This is said to have taken place in Crete, If so, they must have ini- 
gratcil ; for they are generally supposed to have inhabited certain isUimls 
oir the coast of Na])les, thence called Sirenusa', where an oracle in- 
formed iliein that, unless they could entice and destroy every one who 
passed within healing, they should perish themselves. When their fatal 
liour came, they arc rcjiortcd by some to have been changed into rocks, 
a fit ending for the hardness of sensuality. 

names have been given to the Sirens, expressive of their a1- 
Iractioiis. The most received arc, Lencosia, rarliici*. ope, and Jfigcia ; or 
“The Fair, the Tuneful, and the Maidcn-fiiccd/’ 

(ll is impossible, on such an occasion, to resist giving the aspect of a 
verse, to words naturally tempting us to fall into onc^‘. ) Ligeia, however, 
may perhaps be rather traushitcd the shri/l and fiifjh-soi’ndunf ; expres- 
sive of the triumphant nature of the female voice, — which rises alnive 
all others, in a very peculiar and consummate manner, as any one 
may have noticed in a theatre. Partoenope had a famous tomb at 
Naples, and gave her a])])cdhuion to the old city. Tlic mention of these 
two names in Milton is not introduced with the poet’s usual learning ; 
otherwise, he would have designated the hcareis by the meanings of 
them, lie has given Ligeia the comb of a mermaid; the sipiwt in 
** Comus” is adjtiring the. nymph Sabrina ; — 

“ liy Thetis' tiiHcl-slippei'd fe(‘t, 

And Iho songs of Sirens sweet : 

By dead Partheiiopo’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligeias golden comb, 

WhcM-ewith she sits on diamond rocks 
Slec*kii T her soft alluring locks.’’ 

Wc do not quarrel >vith him, however, for turning Ligeia to a mermaid. 
A great poet, being one of the creating gods of his art, lias a light to 
mould his creatures as Jie pleases, provided he doe.s it witli verisimili- 
tude ; hut wc shall speak more «>f this in a minute, when we come fo 
see what Spenser has done. “ Slechinfj her soft aljuriiiff locks” is a 
very beautiful line; you see, and, indeed licar the passage of the comb 
through those moist ti esses. 

Atlctiorlcalhj, the Sirens are sciibual pleasures, who, tliough deriving 
tlicir cliarins fiom one of tlie Muses, are conquered by a comhinatioii of 
all. Topoijraphical/j/, (for they liavc been accounted for, also in that 
mannuer,) they are ^aid to have alluded to “a certaiiie hay, contracted 
within winding straights and broken elides ; wliicli, by the singing of 
the windes, and healing of the hillowcs, report,’’ (says Archimju*!ius, as 
quoted by Saudya,) “ a deliglitful liarmony, alluring those wl></*«;"’^c by 
to approach ; when forthwith tliey are thiownc against the ibcks by the 
waves, and swallowed in the violent cddyes l*.” - Hiimnlilt/, they are 

* Country gcutlcmtu/’ luiwever, must not think that these names liave hciui 
Iran.'ilatcd in the order of the (ireck ; for it is ‘'■•-Partiieiiopu ’* which is “ inaidcn- 
faeud,” and not Ligeia. Ihit it would have had a horrible gaping sound, and most 
wisimt-filcf to let the terminating vowel of either of the two other names come 
before an untl — Ltunvisia, and l^artbenoj>e, 

t See the Notes to the Fifth Book of his Ovid, fol. edit., p. 101. 
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lliouglit to have been a FCt of enticing women, living on the roast of 
Naples, (where divers of the like sort, as Sandys would have said, may 
to this day be found,) and alluring strangers to stop among tljem,l)y the 
])leasiirrs and accomplishments with which they were surrounded. But 
wc arc told of them, also, zoologically ; for some have taken them lor 
certain Indian birds, who set mariners to sleep with their singing and 
thou devour them ; while “ some, as Gaza and Trapezuntius,’’ (quoth 
our old friend,) atUrinc, that they have scone such creatures in the 
sea; either the divclls assuming such shipe, to countenance the fable, 
or framed in the fantasic by remote resemblances, as we give imaginary 
formes unto clomls, and call tliose monsters of the deepe by the names 
of land- creatures, ^\hich imperfectly carry their similitude.” 

1 1 is easy to sec how Sirens, living near the sea, came to be considered 
inermai»ls. A modern Latin ])oct, quoted by Sandys, (Pontaiius,) adopted 
this notion, and has a fable of his own upon it. He says that the Siren.s 
were certain Neapolitan young ladies, who, not content with being hand- 
some and accomplished, took to wearing paint and false hair, and went 
v\ith their necks bare to the waist — for which Minerva one day, as they 
ucre coming out of her temple, suddenly tiirucd their pretty ancles into 
iisli tails, and sent them rolling into the sea. The poet writes this history 
ill an epistle to his wife, as a warning to all pretty ch inch -goers how’ they 
paint and cxiiose themselves. 

The writer of the piscatory Italian drama, entitled Alcco, (Act IV. 
se. gives the same figure to the Sirens, but dilfcrs from most in bis 
account of their cruelty. He says, that after stopjiing mariners in their 
course, they went to the vessel, instead of drawing it ashore, and threw 
the wretches into the sea. 

The moderns in general have certainly regarded the Siren as a mer- 
maid. Milton chose to be of that opinion, as we may gather from the 
passage above quoted. Chaucer, in his translation of thii ’‘Romance 
of the Rose,” has inserted some lines, expre.s.sly to inform n.s that what 
was called a mermaid in Kiigland the Frencli called a Siren. 

TliChO hirdcs that I you deviso. 

They sung their song as fair and well 
As angels don e.spiriliiell : 

And truslelh me, whcMi I them herd 
Full lustily and well I funl ; 

For never yet such melody 

AVas heard of men that mighte die. 

Such jjwcet song was them among. 

That me thought it no hinles song. 

But it uas wonder like to he 
Song of mereinaidens of the sea, 

That for their singing is »o clear; 

Though wc mereinaidens cIojkj thorn lioi-f? 

In English, as is our usaunee, 

^ Men clepc them sereins in Fnuuice. 

Rut if Sf’^ioct required express authority in this matter, it i.s furnished 
iiini by the great modern inythologiFt, Spenser ; who, tliougli he had all 
the learning of the ancient world, vindicated his right to look at tlic 
W(n*ld of poetry with his dwm eyes, and to recreate its forms, like a Dc- 
miurgos, whenever it suited his purposes to do so. He knew tliat no 
man better understood the soul of fiction, and ihercfurc, that it was not 
only allowable, but sometimes proper, for him to embody it as lie found 
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convenient. There is somethin^?, wc confess, to our apprehensions, more 
ghastly and subtle in the ancient notion of a bird with a woman’s head ; 
but Spenser, in the j)assagc where he introduces his Sirens, precedes and 
follows it with an account of things dreadful, and is for placing nothing 
hut a calm voluptuousness in the middle. After all, wc are not sure that 
there would not have been a subtler link with his birds “unfortunate,” 
hud he made his charmers j)artake of their nature ; but, however, mer- 
maids he has i)aintcd them, and mermaids they are for all poets to come, 
iniless a greater shall arise to say otherwise : — 

And now they nigh approached to the sted 
Whereat those merma\ds dwelt. It was a still 
And caliny bay, on th' one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoaric hill , 

On til* other side an high rockc toured still. 

That 'twixt them both a pleasant port they made. 

And did like an halfc theatre fulfill : 

Tliero those five sisters had continucll trade. 

And used to bath themselves in that doceiptfull shade. 

“They were fairc ladies, till they fondly striv’d 
With th’ Heliconian maides for maystery ; 

Of whom they overcomen were«-flej)riv'd 
Of their proud beautio, and th’ one rnoyity 
I’ransrorni’d to fish for their bold surquedry : 

But th’ upper halfe their luio retayned still. 

And thoir sweet skill in wonted melody ; 

Which ever after they abus'd to ill, 

To allure weoke traveillers, whom gotten they did kill. 

“ So now to Cliuon, as he passed by, 

Tlie«r pleasaiint tunes they sweetly thus applydo ; 

* O tliou faire son no of goiillo Faery, 

Tliat art in mi^htio arrnes most mugnifyde 
Above all knigl ts that c\cr battcill tryde, 

O turiie thy rud ior lictherward awhile : 

Here may thy storm-heat vcsscll safeiy ryde ; 

This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 

The world's swuu t inn, from payne and wearisome termoyle.’ 

‘‘ With that the rolling sea resounding soft. 

In his big base them fitly answered ; 

And on tlie rocke, the waves, breaking aloft, 

A solemn unuiiic into them measured; 

The whil»:s sweet Zephyrus lowd whisteled 
His tiehle, a strauuge kind of harmony ; 

W!)i‘ li Giiyoii's senses sofily tiekcled, 

That he the holcman hade iwv easily, 

And let him lieare some part of their rare melody.” 

• Book Jl. c. 1 2. 

“ It is plain,” says Jortin, in a note on this passage, that Spenser 
designed here to describe the mermaids as sirens. He has do.nli'it 
trary to my tliology ; for the sirens w^rc not part women and |fart fishes, 
as Spenser and other mwlcrns have imagined, but part women and part- 
birds. ” Upon which Upton remarks, “ By the sirens are imagined 
sensual pleasures : hence Spenser makes thejr number five. But should 
you ask, why did not Sjieuscr follow rather the ancient ])oct8 and 
mythologists, than the moderns, in making them ineniiaids, my answer 
is, Spenser has a mythology of his own ; nor would belie his brethren 
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the romance writers, where merely authority is to he put against 
authority.” 

Wc have thus throe nut of our four great poets, who arc for taking 
sirens as mermaids ; and the fourth is not wuinting. Shakspc.nii's 
“ Mermaid on a dolphin’s l)ack,” is part of an allegory on JCngland 
and Queen Elizabeth, and is the most poetical bu of politics on record ; 
hul it shows that he entertained the same mixed notion of the mernuud 
and siren. 

Once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious bioatli, 

That the rude sea grew civd at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sca-niaid's music.” 

Midfiumrner Dream, 

A siren then, in the modern sense of the word, may bo rrgarderl as a 
mermaid who sings. Metaphorically, a siren is any female wlio charms 
by singing; and this is the must ancient aceej)tation of the term, as 
Plato has showji, by calling the pii siders over the spheres of heaven 
sirens. « 

“ Then listen I,” 

says the Genius in Milton’s “ Arcades,” 

“ To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 

That sit upon the nine infolded .spheres.” 

The word, by tlie w'ay, should be spelt with an /, the Greek W'ord not 
being syren but seiren ; which, according to Boclnivl, crimes from the 
Phamician ..ve/r, a singer. In this etvmology, wc are cairirjd hack to ilui 
probable origin of these and a great many other marvels, wliieh may 
have commenced with the prinueval navigators, who had flio world fiesli 
before them, and fanciful eyes to see with. If the fair inhalnlanls tif 
the south of Italy resembled in those days what they are now (and 
climate and other local circumstances render it probable), a crew of 
Plimiuciau adventurers had only to touch at the coast ol Naples to hi ing 
away the sU»ry at once. In the south, Avhero there is more liiMiry lliaii 
fishing, the songs of their mistresses might suggest that of birds, aiid 
the sirens be gifted with plumage. Had they gone to the northern seas, 
where there was more fishing than luxury, the siren would have, been the 
mermaid; and it is possible, that from the romances of the north, the 
modern idea dcscende.d into the poetry of Italy and of Spenser. 

“ The havfrue (half-woman) or mermaid,” says Mr. Keightley, whom 
wc meet in all the pleasant places of fiction), “ is represented in the 
popular tradition (of Scandinavia) sometimes as a good, at ether times 
as an evil and treacherous being. .She is heanlifid in her ajijicarance. 
Fish<;rnicii sometimes see her in the bright sninnnrks sun, nhen a 
fjWr ihist hangs over the sen^ sitting on the surface of the water, and 
combin^^er long golden hair with a golden comb, or driving up her 
snow-white cattle to feed on the strands and small islands. At other 
times she conies as a heautifut maid, chilled and. shirering imfh the 
c^ld of the night, to the. fires the fisheis have kindled, hojmig by this 
means to entice them to her love. Her ap]>earancc prognosticates both 
storm and ill-success in their fishing. i%)ple that arc drowned, and 
whose bodies are not found, are believed to have been taken into the 
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dwelliiigs of the menmiitls. These beings arc also supposed to have 
the power of foretelling future events. A mermaid, wc arc told, pro- 
phesied the birth of Christian IV. of Denmark ; and 
‘ En Harfruc op af Vandet steg, 

Og spaade Herr Sinklar ilde.’ 

Sinclair s ‘ Visa* 

“ A mermaid from the water rose, 

And spaed Sir Sinclar ill,*' * 

These visions have naturally taken a still more palpable shape with 
some dwellers near the sea, and craft has endeavoured to profit by them 
in the exhibition of tbeir actual bodies. The author of an agreeable 
abjiract of zoology, published some years back, tells us of a King of 
Portugal, and a Grand Master of the Order of St. James, who “ had a 
suit at law to determine which class of animals these monsters bcun^g 
to, either man or fish. This," he adds, “ is a sort of inductive proof 
that such animals had been then seen and closely examined ; unless wc 
supjiosc that, as in the case of the child said to have been born with 
a golden tooth, the discussion took place before the fact was ascer- 
tained." t « 

Wc ought to know, on these occasions, whether the mermaid is 
caught fresh, or only shown after death like a mummy ; an exhibition 
of the latter kind took place some years since in London, and was soon 
detected ; but so many deceptions of the sort have been practised, that 
naturalists seem to think it no longer w'ortb their while to talk abhut 
them. A piece of one animal is joined to another, and the two arc dried 
together. Linn/cus exposed an imposition of this kind during his travels 
on the continent, and is said to have been obliged to leave the to\Mi 
for it. 

Tlic writer just quoted proceeds to inform us, that “ in the year 1 5(10, 
on the western coasts of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen are said 
to have brouglit up, at one draugld of a net, seven mermen and maids, 
of which sevvial Jesuits, and among them F. H. llcnriquez, and 
Dinas Bosquey, physician to the viceroy of Goa, arc reported to have 
been witnesses ; and it is added," he says, “ that the physician who 
examined them, and made dissections of them with a great deal of care, 
asserted, that all the parts, both internal and external, were found per- 
fectly conformable to those of n»cn." 

“ Several Jesuits," we fear, will he regarded as no better authority 
than the “ five justices" of Autolycus : — 

“ Ant. Here's another ballad, of a fish, that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, \\\o fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It w as thouglit she was 
a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she voiild not exchange llesh 
with one that loved her. The ballad is very pitiful, and is true. ^ 

Dorcas. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices' hands at it I and witnesses, more than mv ^<ck will 
hold.” 

Winter's Tale, Act IV. sc. 3. 

A later edition (if I mistake not, for 1 had but a glance of it) of the 

* Fairy Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 211. 

t “ A bcKcriptioii ot'rnorc than Three Hundred Animals. &c., with an Appendix 
on Allegorical and Fabulous .Animals,*’ 1826 ; p. 363. 
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same work, goes almost so far as to intimate its belief in a mermaid’s 
having been seen by a lady off the coast of Scotland, in company with 
three other spectators. The names are mentioned, and letters and de- 
tails given. That the persons in question thought they beheld such a 
creature, is to be conceded, supposing the docume nts to be genuine; nor 
would it become any reasonable sceptic, especially in a time like the 
present, to say what is or is not probable on the part of creation. But 
it is to be feared that in this, as in the demands of a less intellectual 
appetite, your fish must be “ caught before it is swallowed. Extraor- 
dinary particulars were given, in this instance, of the human aspect of 
the vision, of its tossing its hair back from its brow, and its being much 
annoyed by a bird which was hovering over it, and which it warned olf 
repeatedly with its hands. The most ingenious conjecture 1. ever hein d 
advanced respecting the ordinary mistakes about mermaids was, that 
somebody may have actually seen a mermaid, comb and all, dancing in 
the water, hut that it was a figuie of wood, struck olF from some sliip- 
w recked vessel. 

1 am travelling out of the world, however, when I get into tlicse 
realms of prose and matter of fact. I will conclude this paper with the 
two most striking (lescriptifnis of the mermaid I ever met with;- -one 
indeed purporting to be that of a tme one, but cvidcnily of the wildest 
oriental manufacture ; the other, in the pages of a young living poet, 

orthy of the name in its most poetical sense. 

"'-D’Herbclot, in his article on tlic Yatjionge and Magionge ( Gog and 
Magog), tells us of a certain Sahun, who was sent by Vathek, ninth 
(.Jaliph of the race of the Abassidcs, to explore the famous Caspian 
Gates, and who being invited by tlie lord of the country to go and fish 
witli him, saw an enormous fish taken, in the inside of wliicli was ano- 
ther still alive, and of a very remarkable description. It had the figure 
of a naked girl as far as the waist, and w^ore, down to its k iccs, a sort of 
drawer^ {caltyon) made of a skin like a man’s. It kciit ilx hands 
over its face, tore its hair, heaved great sighs, and remained alive but 
a short time.^' 

Tins circumstance of the creature’s keeping its hands over its face, is 
really a fine instance, of the ghastly and the patlietic. She seems to 
have had something too human in her countenance to wish to be looked 
at by a similar face. How she contrived to tear her hair, without letting 
her face be seen, we arc not told. As knees arc mentioned, w e are to 
.suppose that the fish comiueiiccd just below them, possibly witli a double 
tail. There is no predicating how such extraordinary young ladies will 
terminate. 

Mr. Tennyson’s mermaid is in betten keeping ; as strange and fan- 
tastic as need be, but all with the proper fantastic fndh : just as such 
a creature might “ live, move, and have its being,” if such creatures ex- 
Vsteii. llis verse is as strong, buoyant, and wilful as the mermaid her- 
self 'the billows around her ; and nothing can be happier, or in 
better or more mysterious sea- taste, than the conglomeration of tlic wet 
and the dry, the “ forked, and horned, and soft” phenomena at the con- 
clusion. Mark too tha luxurious and wilful repetition of the words, “ for 
the love of me,” and of the rhyme on that word. 

BihiiolhtqHc Orieniaie. 1733. Tom, 111., p. 271. 
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THE MERMAID. 

Who would bo 
A mermaid fair, 

Singinf? alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

III a golden curl, 

AVith a comb of pearl. 

On a throne ? 

I would be a mermaid fair ; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 

With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair ; 

And still as I combed I would sing and say. 

“Who is it loves me? who loves not me ?” 

I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall. 
Low adown, low iidown. 

From under my starry sea-bud crown, 
l^ow adown and around : 

And 1 should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill innf^r sound. 

Over the throne * 

In the midst of the hall ; 

Till that groat sea-snake under the sea. 

From his coiled sleeps, in the central deeps. 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large calm eyes for th*i love of me ; 

A nd all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

But at night 1 would >vander away, away ; 

1 would fling on each side my low-llu wing locks. 
And lightly vault froM the throne, and play 
W ith the mermen in and out of the ro(*ks ; 

Wc would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad seawolds, in the crimson shells. 
Whose silvery :«i/ikes are nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap. 

From the diamond ledges that jut from the dells; 
For I w^ould not be kist by all who would list, 

Of the bold nmvy mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me. and woo mo, and llSitter me. 

In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry me, 

Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 

In the branching jaspers under the .^ca ; 

Then ail the dry pied, ihiiigs that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently. 

All looking up for the lave of me. 

And if I should carol aloud* from aloft 
AH things that are forked, and Imrned, mid soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphefe of tho sea. 
All looking down for the love of me* 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyoii. Moxoii, p. 27* 
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“ Why, Ging:erly !’* exclaimed Toiu Damper, as he entered the 
public flr,ming-rooni at Airs. Bustle’s Bourding-Ilouse, at Brighton; 

Why, Gingerly! this is one of the iinest d. ys of the season, all the 
world IS om enjoying it, yet here are you, at tlirt c o’clock, sitting alone, 
on the srltsaine chair, in the self-same attitude, and looking through 
the self-sainc pane of glass, us at ilcvxn this morning when 1 left you. 
What ails you ?” * 

GingiTly made no reply; but breathed on one of the })anes of glass, 
drew the letter B on it with liis forefinger, and heaved a sigh. 

Yon arc the oddert fellow in tlic universe,” continued Darnjicr. 
“ Wc have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the ihiid day after 
our arrival, yon have hariUy stiireil out of the house.” 

“ It is a very nice house,” said Gingerly; and he lieavcd a heavier 
sigh than hefon;. 

“It was at my recommendation \o\i came to it,” said Damper ; “but, 
though I am not insensible to the mcjits of the inside of it, its outside 
also lias many charms fi^r me. Again I ask, what ails you?” 

“Damper!” said Gincicrlv. • 

“ Well ” 

“ Damper!” ujicatcd Gingerly, with a sigh. 

“ Yon said that bedore.” 

“ Damper — were you ever in love?” 

“ 1 was never out of it till 1 had turned five-and-forty ; hut being, at 
this [iresent talking, within two months t>f fifty, and a hachelnr more- 
over, I should think myself a fool were I in Midi a s'-rape now. You, 
who aie by live years my senior, of course arc not.” 

Giiigrvly made no reply ; but, sighing profoundly, took his handker- 
rhief timn his jiocket and smeared out the large, tlourl.-hing B which he 
had just before drawn. There wa.s a pau.«e of a minute. 

“ Damjier — may i Ini.st jou with aseciet!”’ 

“ Yes,-- -so it l>e not a love-confidenee.” 

“ In ih.'i case, my dear friend, I ^hall have nolhing to thank 
yon for.” 

“ Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean to say you arc 
in love ?” 

“ Gingerly expended anotlicr sigh, again turned towards his tavonrite 
pane, and re-instated his big, bouncing B; 

“ O, Damper!” at Iciiglh he exclaimed, “ if you bad a hcaii you 
would feel for me.” 

“ I should if I saw you hanging, or drowning, or suffering muler any 
reaspnahle. trouble ; hut to feel fur an old bachelor of lift) -five in love, 
iind for tlie first lime in his life, too ! — Kidieulous ! But, come; I 
sujVHose 1 must listen to you, so tell me all about it.” 

“ iiiid who so ])r()pcr as juu for the ronfidoiiee, when you are to blame 
for the accident * 

“ 1 !” exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ Yes, you,” answVrcd Gingeily; “ because but for yv)ur recommen- 
dation I never should have set fool in iMrs. Bustle’s boarding-house.” 
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So, then, it is some one in this house who has smitten your suscep- 
tible old heart?’* said Damper, with a laugh. And he continued : ‘‘ I 
think I can name the tender fair one.” 

“ To be sure you can,” replied Gingerly. 

“ It is old Widow Swillswallow, who eats and drinks from morning 
till night, and is heard by all in the house, snoring from night till 
morning.” 

“ Faugh !” exclaimed Gingerly with a shudder of disgust. 

“ Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the day of llie coronation 
of George the Third ?” 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed Gingerly. 

‘‘ 71ien it must be old Widow Waddilovc ; for she is the only otlier 
lady-lodger here.” 

“ Preposterous !” cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily. “ Old and 
old (hat! Is there nobody else you can think of?” 

“ There is but one other,” replied Damper ; “ in wiiich case I am 
sorry for you. You have not the slightest chance in that cpiarter; for 
Mrs. Bustle is engaged to be married to Captain O’Popper.” 

“ Mistress Bustle ! Pooh ! Can’t you think of one more.” 

There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Betsy.” 

“Well?” sjiid Gingerly. 

“ Well ?” echoed Damper. “ You can’t he thinking of her.” 

“ And why not? She is very pretty.” 

“ True,” replied Damper \ “ but you forget that slic is also very 
young.” 

“ No,” said Gingerly; “ that’s the very thing I am thinking about. 
She is eighteen : a delicious age ! Surely, now, you don’t pretend that 
a girl of eighteen is too young for me?” 

“ Not a day,” replied Damper, somewhat drily ; “ but I, who am your 
junior, should think myself too old for a girl of eighteen,” 

“ I don’t care for that, rny good friend. 1 am my own master, have 
an iincncunibered nine hundred a-ycar, mu not troubled with a reluliou 
in the world— and — and — in sliort. I’m resolved to marry Betsy Bustle.” 
Saying which, he flourished half a dozen B’s with an air of uncompier- 
ahle determination. 

Damper gave him a twirl round and stared him full in the face. 

“ Gingerly,” said he ; “ if your head were not as bald of hair as an 
apple, I should advise you to go this moment and get it shaved, for you 
arc mad—stark, staring mad. Fifty-five and eighteen! If you dn 
marry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look out for squaHs,” 

“ Of course,” replied Gingerly, with a look of extiemc simplicity ; 
“ 1 must expect that our cliildreu will squall just the same as other 
people’s.” 

“ You misunderstand me ; I say, if you do mairy Betsy Bustle, remem- 
ber that there is already a lover in the case.” 

“ Damper, don’t say so,” cried Gingerly. 

‘‘ There is,” continued the consoling friend ; “ there is, or I ani much 
mistaken, A favoured lover, too: favoured by the daughter, by the 
mother, and, which is of no little importance, by Captain 0’I\)pper also — 
the Captain, as you know, being as much master here as if he and 
Mrs. Bustle were already united.” 
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Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from his brow. For some 
tinlc he was unable to speak. At length, with faltering voice, he in- 
quired of Damper what grounds he had for his belief. 

“ Chiefly this,” replied the latter : “ I have frequently heard her speak 
to her mother about a certain George ; and from the tone in which she 
always utters the name ” 

“ Then I am the happiest man alive ! ” joyfully exclaimed Gingerly. 
“ My name' is George.” 

“ But,” said the imperturbable friend, “ she sometimes speaks of him 
as ‘ young George.’ ” 

“ And what then ? I never told her my age ; and she is not obliged 
to know that I am fifty, or so. I tell you what. Damper; that i am 
llie object of her tender thoughts I am now certain — that is to say, 
almost certain. Now I would have iiroof of it, and that von must obtain 
for me.” 

“ I have already told you I will have nothing to do with a love con- 
fidence,” coolly replied l)ampcr. 

“But you must, my dear Dionper ; for this once you must — unless 
you wish to see your ])Oor friend throw himself from the licaJ of the 
chain-pier souse into tliC sea.” 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnestness, 
his friend, unwilling to he accessory to such a catastrophe, consented, 
after some further entreaty, to undertake the task : — not without think- 
- ing to himself that should Gingerly actually marry the girl, he would be 
the greatest fool in the universe— excepting only the girl herself for 
marrying him. 

“Now,” said Gingerly, “I must first of all confess to you that I ntn 
the most timid man alive — I mean in love matters - -iind that is why I 
have never jiopped the question to mortal woman. Indeed, as to popping 
the (jucstion at all, it is a thing I could not do were I to live a thousand 
years. Pop ! To a delicate-minded man the very word itself is a horrid 
word. J could as soon pop a pistol at a woman’s head as the question 
at Jicr heart. No : if I succeed, as J am sure I shall, in ensnaring llie 
heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by any daring maiucuvre, but 
by sly apiiroaclies, by litdc gallantries, by delicate attentions, such as 
the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female heart can resist.” 

“ And when do you mean to begin?” said Damper. 

“ r shall astonish you, my dear fellow, I know I shall: I /lare begun. 
I have already made one step in advance, and I flatter myself you will 
give me some credit for the ingenuity of it. You know the iiew' novel 
that every body is talking about — ‘The Timid Lover.* Well; the hero, 
Mortimer Saint-Aubyii dc Mowbray FiU-Eustaceville, is a character 
exactly resembling me — timid as I am — something younger, to be sure; 
hut that docs not signify — and the heroine is very much like Miss 
"Bustle. Yesterday I bought the book— paid a guinea and-a-half for it, 
as T liope to be saved: and sent it anonymously to Betsy — anony^ 
mously — do you mark the delicate altcution ?” 

“ I do,” replied Damper; “but, fur the life of me, I can’t discover 
the ingenuity of the proceeding.” 

“It consists in this— and that is the point you must assist me in. 
Nearly at the end of the first volume there is a situation of great inter- 
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cst, where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine. I 
put a piece of paper into the hook to mark the place, and Miss Bus'tle 
have nolierd it. Now I want you to draw from her whctlicr, in 
reading that pa!?sage — for 1 saw her reading it last night — slie thought 
of me. If she did she is mine. That I call both delicate and ingenious.’* 

At this inonient Miss Betsy entered the room, and, greatly to the sa- 
tisfaction of Gingerly, with a volume of the “Timid Lover” in her hand. 
Gingerly having wliispered to his friend that now was the time for the 
(experiment, he cast a look of liidmrous tenderness attheyoung lady, stam- 
mered a few words which were utterly unintelligible, and went out for a 
walk; but with the intention of soon returning to learn the result of 
Damper’s iinpiiric'S. 

“ WJiat a iuriny gentleman !” exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gingerly 
made liis retiring how. 

Fiiiiny! thought Damper; that is not a very jirornising epithet 
for the timid lover. 

“His manners are much altercal since he first eanie here,” continued 
Mi>s Bustle. “ 77te/< he was very talkati\e; now he scarcely ever 
utters a word. And lie gives one such comical looks, too! Captain 
()Th)pper said yesterday that one would think lit is easting sheep’s eyes 
111 somebody or other ™ tlio ugh i don’t kuow^ what that means. But he 
is u nice old man, after all. I svonder, ihongb, he does not v\ear a wig ; 
his old bald head shines so one can almost see one’s face in it. I don’t 
think such a very bald bead is pretty.” ‘ 

It W’ill not be expected that Damper was much encouraged by tliesi? 
observations to ])rocced on his friend’s behalf; but, having inuleitaken 
Ids cause, he resolved against abandoning il.” 

“Miss Bustle,” said bi‘, “you are mislaken coneerning 3ir. («‘lngeily 
upon one point: he is not old — not lemarkalily old.” 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Miss Buvilo; “ liow one may be deceived by 
ajipearanees ! He looks a great dea- older than iriy poor, dear, dead-aud- 
gone grandpapa, who was sixty-lhrec Avheii lie died.” 

“He is nothing like so old as that,” said Damper; “ and then. Miss 
Bustle — and then, he is rich.” This Iasi word did Damper emphasize 
ill a way to produce an elfect — and so il del. 

“ liicb ! ’’ resjumded Miss Bustle ; “is he indeed ;* Lord ! liow I slioiild 
like to have Am— for a giand-papa, I dare say he is> \ery kind to his 
grand-children.” 

The learned advocate percehing that ho had takeij nothing ]>y his 
motion, fell back upon tin point on which he Imd been cliiidly iiistruclt'd ; 
and merely explaining, by the way, that as his frieiul was niimariied it 
was impossilde he should have children, and that, tliereforc, grund- 
childreu were out of the question, he went at uicc to the subject of 
the book. 

“ Is that a new' work you are reading, Miss Bustle? ” 

“Yes, Sir; it is the ‘Timid Lover,’ and is only just out.” ^ J 

“You are fortunate in getting it so early^from a ciiculuting-library,’' 
observed Damper, prcteiKiiiig ignorance of the fact. 

“ Anxious as I was to read it, 1 might have, waite^d six weeks for it 
hail I depended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have been obliged 
to read the third volume first. No, Sir, it is a present; and, although 
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it came anonymously, I know very well who sent it. What delicate at- 
tention [ Oh !’* And here the young lady placed her hand upon her 
heart, and sighed. 

Bravo! thought Damper; this will do. “ And pray, Miss/* said 
ho, “ is there not in it one situation of peculiar interest ? I mean that 
w'hcro the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine.’* 

“It is clmrming,** replied Miss Betsy ; “ it absolutely drew tears 
from me !’* 

“ And (lid you think of no one — no one — whilst you were reading it ?’* 
imjuinid Damper. 

“ Indeed I did; and 1*11 tell you, in confidence, who it was. I thought 
all the way through of Mr. Gingerly.** 

Well, thought Damper; there is no accounting for the freaks of the 
heart I And that my old friend should make a coiutuest of one of the 
prettiest girls in Brighton 1’* 

“ The two characters arc so alike! except,** continued Miss Bustle, 
“ that Mr. Gingerly is rather the cider of the two.” 

“Yes, yes; I admit that my frie.ul is a little older than the hero, 
Mortimer Saiiit-Aubyn de Mowbray Fitz-Eiistacevillc is rei)reseiited 
to he.** • 

“ What!’* exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into an immoderate', tit of 
laughter; “think <jf him as the divine Fitz-Eiistaceville ! Shocking! 
No; what made me think of him was the nasty old rival, Lord Grurnble- 
thornc, who comes in at the critical moment and prevents the declaration 
of lov(% But Fitz-Eustaccville is so like a certain person ! But wasn*t 
it a delicate', attention, Mr. Damper, on the part of friend who sent 
me llie hooks ? And, then, to put a slip of paper into that very place ! 
Oh ! it speaks volumes 

At this momejit Mr. Gingerly returned ; and Miss Bustle being sum- 
moiK'd by a servant to go to her mamma, he and Mr. Dam]ter were left 
together. 

“ Well,*’ eag /rly cried the timid lover ; “ well, have you souiuh'd her ?'* 

“ r have,** was the reply. 

“She has read the pjissage in (juestion .^** 

“ Every syllable of it.” 

“ Did it ])ioducc any effect upon her?” 

“ Tremendous !** 

“ Did she cry ? That’s llie great iwiiit. Did she cry ?” 

“ A bucket- full !** 

“ You delight me, niV dear Damper. Did she notice the bit of paper ? 
Did slie speak of me ? Did she remark upon the delicate attention ?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, yes,,” impatiently replied Damper. “ And, now, pray 
doifll teaze me atiy nioic about it.” 

“ But my dear, dear Damper ; did she speak much about me ? and 
what w^as it slie said ?” 

“ Why, —not much ; hut what she did say was quite conclusive.” 

“ I toM \nu so : I knew that by ji little ingenious contrivance, by u 
few delicate attentions, I should make my way to her heart.” 

“ Now, my good friend,” said Damper, gravely, “ prepain yourself for 

a-* ** Dainj)er*s speech* the tendciiey of which would doubtless have 

been to undeceive his self-deluded friend, w'us cut short by the dinner 
bell ; and, as they descended to the dining-room, Gingerly declared his 
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intention to spare neither pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate 
way) the affections of Miss Betsy Bustle. Damper sighed for the in- 
fatuation of poor Gingerly, and resolved, in his own mind, to save him 
from any aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him, at the earliest 
opportunity, and word for word, all that had po.Bsed in his conversation 
with the young lady. 

When the friends entered the dining-room they found the places, all 
except two, occupied. These were near the head of the table, at which 
was seated Mrs. Bustle. Captain OTopper did the honours at the 
bottom. At liis left was the lovely Betsy, and next to her was a young 
man of about three-and-twenty. This gentleman wore a blue frock- 
coat of military cut, a buff waistcoat, and a military stock, lie was 
dark; not ill-looking; had a profusion of black h-iir; huge whiskers ; 
and mustachios of the fiercest: — such, indeed, as might well have 
excited the envy of one of Napoleon’s Old Guard. He smelt strong of 
cigar, and was clerk to an attorney at Shorcliam. This j>crsonage was 
no other than George — the George — ^Mr. George Ilobnill. 

Gingerly cast a longing look towards tlic end of the table wdierc \vas 
seated his beloved, but there was not a place vacant within eight of her. 
Mr. Ilobnill, who occupied the seat for which the former would Imvc 
given one of his cars, and whom he now saw for the first time, he in- 
wardly wished — a long way further off than Shoreham. 

“Mr. Gingerly,” cried Mrs. Bustle, “as 1 know you arc a lail\’smaij, 
I have reserved that seat for you. You are fortunate to-day in having a 
lady on each side of you.” This she uttered in a tone of patronage ; at 
tlie same time pointing to a vacant chair between Gingerly’s prime hor- 
rors — Old Widow Swillswallow and Miss Fiibsworth. Damper was 
jdaced next to Widow Waddilovc. 

“ Come, Mr. G.” mumbled Miss Fubswerth, “ come bctwccMi us 
ladies. We old folks are always best together.” 

The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly, at a gulp, ns he 
wished it might, for at the moment of the utterance of these words his 
eyes met those of Miss Bustle. 

The dinner was provided witli the usual boarding-house muriificeiiee. 
First, was served a huge white earthemvare tureen, full to the brim of a 
thin, nankeen-coloured liquid, on the surface of which floated a few 
chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, as she distributed this in copious 
portions amongst the company, commended her cook for her culinary 
ability in general, hut cluctly praised her for the excellence of her 
“ gravy-soup !” 

“ The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton,” exclaimed Captain 
O’Popper; “and I’m just waiting to hear who’ll say the con/mry.” 
This proposition, uttered with an unquestionable brogue, was univcr(jdiy 
granted : at least, nobody said the contrary. 

Then came three soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. This^ 
seemed to be a difllcult operation ; but Mrs. Bustle performed it with a 
degree of ingenuity which would have done honour to the 'juistress of 
any bofnxiing-house in England. Two or three times, in the course of 
her occupation, she took occasion to say that this was “ the poorest iish- 
day she had ever known in Brighton.” 

“ Tlie only three soles in the market — barring the other three we let 
go to the Pavilion/’ said the Captain. 
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Next appeared, at one end of the table, a roast leg of mutton ; and, at 
the other, a dish containing some five or six mutton-chops — very broad 
and very thick, with long tails of fat and gristle depending from the nar- 
row ends of them. These were interspersed with thick slices of raw 
onion, and were descrilwjd by Mrs. Bustle a? Cutlets ally sauce 
'pcekonff * — a dish for which her cook was “ particularly famous!** 

“ Peekong /’* responded the Captain. “ You may well say peeking,, 
Madam ! and I don’t think there’s anybody here will contradict thatP 
The dinner was completed by an enormous [looking] gooseberry-pie, 
which derived its name from the half-pint of gooseberries discovered at 
the hotlom of the dish when, after some difficulty, a breach had been 
efi'ected through the thick, hard crust over the top of it ; together with 
twelve stringy radishes, one lettuce divided into quarters, and a small 
glass bowl-full of lumps of yellow-looking cheese, of mouse-trap size 
and Mac-adam substance. 

“ Shy fare again, to-day !** muttered a quiet little gentleman at tabic. 
“ Shy what, Sir !” exclaimed the Captain. “ What*s shy, Sir ? And, 
by the powers ! is it ‘shy* you are baying?” 

“ 1 — 1 only spoke, Captain.** inildly replied the gentleman, 

“ I’m satisfied, Sir,*’ said Captain O’Popper. 

“ I declare, Mr. Gingerly,” said Mrs. Bustle, “ you have eaten no 
dinner: 1 really believe you are in love.” 

Gingerly was preparing a languishing look for the especial service of 

Miss Betsy, when the ettort was paralyzed by the Captain’s 

‘‘ Mr. (ringerly in love ! Ha, ha, hii ! AI his time of life ! Ha, ha, 
ha ! Well I — better late than never, eh! my old Trojan ? Ah ! those 
sheep’s eves of your own, Daddy Gingerly ! I say, Miss Fubsworth ! — 
Mrs. Swillswallow ! — take care of your hearts, ladies. Or, come, Daddy ; 
is it Mrs. Waddilove you may happen to be after?” 

“ Sir, 1 — a — f beg, Sir — a — 1 must desire — ” said Gingerly, (as- 
sinning as dignified an air as his mingled confusion and vexation w'ould 

allow) — “ these liberties, Sir, — a — I ” 

’Ihe Captain, a good-natured man at heart, perceiving tliat he had 
given pain, apologized — though with far better intention than tact. 

“ Mr. Gingerly, Sir; I’m sorry you have taken seriously what I 
meant only in joke.” [Mr. Gingeily bowed, and the Captain continued.] 
“I was Winn g, though, and I’m prepared to confess it.” [Here Mr. 
Gingerly bowed again.] I had no right to take a freedom with a per- 
fect gentleman like }ou, Sir,” — [Mr. Gingerly bowed almost down to 
tlie table.] — “ who ar& old enough to be rny grandfather;” — [Mr. Gin- 
gerly did not bow.] — “and I ask your pardon.” 

Two maid-servants coming into the room with the dessert— -one bring- 
ifig a plate of apples, and the other a plate of biscuits ! diverted the 
attention of the company from the affair; and Mr. Gingerly availed 
hinisclf of that opportunity to be seized with a fit of coughing, and to 
cover h\s face with liis handkerchief. When he had recovered from this 
attack, hc*had the gratification of bearing the lollowing portion of a con- 
versation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss Bustle. ^ As it was carried on 
in an under-tone he overheard no more of it than is here reported. 

• ** Now don’t deny it, tjeorge.” 

“ Paxo my life, not the slightest ideor.** .« * * * i. 

“ I’m certain * * * because * * Fitz-Euetaceville * * ♦ slip of paper 
July, — VOL. XLVU. no, clxxxvii. 
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* * * if any one else dared^ the consequences would * * * Captain 
O’Popper * * * style of the thing * * * go like you, you creature !’’ 

“ If you won’t believe me i can’t help * * * Paw my honour * * * 
piece of im/?flM?tinence * * * horsewhip * * * really not the least ideor.” 

“ Now, it*s of 110 use, George * * * sweetly prettv * ^ ♦ I knew you’d 
deny it * if you were to swear it I wouldn’t * * * folly to deny * * * 
you have a right, dear George, and of course * *' * been any one else 

* * *■ insolent monster 1 * * * delicate attention.” 

*( nf * * ^ivill think so, why, aw, * * * ’’ 

“ Now that's quite sufficient to * ^ O, George ! * * * elegant expe- 
dient * * * fully appreciated ^ * even had I ever given you cause to 

doubt ; but, now * susceptible heart * ^ * so icri/ delicate an atten- 
tion ^ yes, dear George, lor ever!” 

Could there have been the smallest doubt upon any di^bitcrcsted 
mind as to the Jilling-vp of this short conversation, or to the terms 
upon which it implied the whisperers to stand in relation to each other ; 
it must have been removed by the unequivocal twist with which Mr. 
Hobnill indulged his mustachios at its conclusion. But Gin«erly was 
not in a condition to think rationally. How could he ? He was in 
love. He complained of the oppressiveness of the heat ; expressed his 
conviction that the thermometer must suddenly have risen from seventy- 
hvo to a hundred; drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped 
the perspiratiou from his glossy, bald head The next minute he 
wondered what could make him feel so cold. Damper recommended 
him to leave the room. It was not the room, how'cvcr, that prodi]C(‘d 
these extraordinary sensations in him ; it was part of the Cirmpany. 
But lovers, like drowning nren, will catch at the slightest chance of sal- 
vation. “ I will have proof more relative than this,” mentally ejaculated 
he. He bethought him of the torn paper in Zadig, one-hnlf of which, 
when read by itself, was a cutting satire, but, when joined to the other, 
the w'hole turned out to be nothing more than an innocent love-poem. 
So may it be in this case, thought he: thcie was something which, 
certainly, wras not quite agreeable in what I did hear; but had I heard 
all that passed it would have been a different affair. And, hereupon, 
he rubbed his hands and proposed to Damper that they sliould have a 
bottle of port together. The wine was brought; and, according to the 
amiable fashion of boarding-houses, it played pendulum across the 
table, vibrating between him and his partner. And did he not invite 
the ladies on either side of him to take wine? No. And out of this 
marked neglect of them, he drew occasion for a ’delicate hint as to the 
real direction which his affections had taken. lie filled a glass, gave it 
to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct w ay, said something to her ; 
at the same time pointing in the direction where Miss Bustle was placed. 
The girl crossed the room, and stood, with the salver in her hand, be- 
tween the young Indy (who was intently occupied in paring an apple) 
and Mr. Hobnill. I'o Gingerly this was an awful moment. . He felt 
that he was committing a declaration. His tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth ; not a syllable could be utter. He screwed his lips up to 
the circumference of a pin-hole, looked hearts and darts, but dared not, 
for some time, raise his eyes from the table ; and when, at length, he 
did, they met those of Mr. Hobnill ! 

“ You are vastly pcnwMXt. With great nlea«/trtuV* said Mr. 
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Hobnill, as, he took the glass. ‘‘ Your good health, Mr. Giniaw- 
herry.*’ 

Ere Mr. GiiijawbeiTy (as he was miscalled by his rival) had recovered 
from the sliock occasioned by the failure of this delicate little attention, 
(to say nothing of seeing his wine swallowed by liie man of all others 
for wiioiu he could heartily have wished it had been poison,) Miss Betsy 
had finished her operation on the apple. 

“ There, George,” said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, “ haven’t 
I done it nicely for you ?” 

“ Whatever you do must be nicely done,” replied the favoured youth. 

“ Now, George, that is so like you : you do say the most elegant 
things !” 

Gingerly swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him ; filled 
again and swallowed that ; filled again and would have done the same 
thing, had not Damper, who had observed him, proposed that they 
should walk. 

Betsy, who had cauglil the word, intimated to her mamma that, as she 
had not been out all day, she also should like a walk. Gingerly, ein^ 
holdened by what he could not help considering as a delicate hint on the 
part of the young lady, and,*pcrhaps, rendered somewhat less diffident 
by the wine he had taken, asked permission to offer the young lady 
his arm, 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Gingerly was oil his legs in an instant; and cast a look at his friend 
Damper, which, literally interpreted, meant, What is your opinion of 
afi'aiis now 

“O dear! mamma,” exclaimed Miss Betsy, “impossible! only 
think ! -The idea, you know !” 

“ Nonsense ! my love,” replied Mrs. Buslle ; “ there can be no sort 
of impiopriety in your walking with Mr. Gingerly.” 

“ Confound her impudence!” muttered Gingerly. 

“ None in the least, Betsy,” said the Captain ; “it is not as if ” 

“ Captain 0’Po])pcr,” said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, as if 
a])]nThensivc of a disagreeable conclusion to the speech ; “ Captain 
O’Popper, T - a- Miss Bustle, and I — a — ” Tlien turning to Hobnill, 
he said in a taking-it-for-granted tone and with somewhat of an air of 
triuinpli, — “ You are going back to Shorebam, Sir.” 

“ Paw my life,” replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to Betsy) — 

“ Paw my life, I liarcljy — I am not pati^sitively obliged, but — ” 

“No, no, George,” said Betsy ; “there is no occasion for your re- 
turning to-night. Come and take one turn with this gentleman and 
me on the Chain-pier; and when we have brought him home again I 
shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt Heathficld’s, at Preston.” 

“I am afraid, my love,” said the considerate mamma, “you will be 
too tired to go to Preston this evening if you walk much now.” 

“ So I should, mamma,” eagerly replied Miss Bustle ; “ so I think 
I had better walk by-ond-by insteafd. Hadn’t we.^ George ?” 

“ Tired !” exclaimed the Captain. “ It’s mighty ridiculous for young 
l^ople to talk about being tired. AVhat is it you are made of Why, 
look at Mr. Gingerly there ! He does not appear to be very strong oa 
the pins ; yet 1 dure say he, even at his age, could contrive to walk that 
much.” 

x2 
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Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of coughing, which coinpellcd 
him to conceal his face with his handkerchief. 

“ I hope, my dear Gingerly,** said Damper to him, as they were 
taking a stroll along the Marine Parade, “ 1 hope that, by what yon 
have observed this afternoon, you are cured of your folly. I speak to 
yon as a friend, and with a friend’s freedom. 1 observed all that passed, 
though, for want of opportunity, I made no remark to you upon it. ’Tis 
clear the girl likes that vulgar puppy, that impudent atloriiey-ling, and 
looks on him as an Apollo upon earth. Rely on it you have not a 
chance. You have his black bushy head, huge whiskers and fierce 
mustachios, together with your own superabundant thirty-odd years 
against you. So give it up, my dear fellow ; like a sensible man, give it 
np at once.” 

“ No,** replied Gingerly ; “I am more determined upon tu"; point 
than before. The affair is taking precisely the turn I camld have wished. 
I did not expect her to surrender at the first shot— T should liavc been 
disgusted if she had done so. But her reserve ! her modesty ! Did you 
not observe her timid acquiescence in my invitation to a walk 

*• ‘Timid acquiescence,* you call it ! Unequivocal rejnigiuincc.” 

“ Maiden coyness, I tell yon. And then, that natural little piece of 
girlish hy[)ocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of concealing lier rea/ feel- 
ings! Did y(»u mark that? I mean her prelmdi/if^ to prefer a ualk 

with that insignificant, impertinent, ill-bred, vulgar, ! D-- n iIk; 

ugly rascal ! — Damper ; if Mrs. Bustle allows fellows of that sort to s-it 
down at her table, no gentleman will remain in lier llOll^e. \Ve*ll go 
home at once and tell iier so. No, no : George Gingerly is not tlie imin 
to give in to a rival of that stamp.” 

“ Go on, if you will,” said Damper ; “ but the farther you proceed the 
more uncomfortable will yoi?find yourself. * 

“ By dint of delicate attentions,” said Gingerly, “ I’ll carry her against 
the w'orld !” 

“ And well have your ‘delicate attentions* already served you!” e\- 
claimcd the consoling Damper. “ The first — the book — has turned to 
the advantage of the amiable Mr, George Ilobnill, who, spite of his own 
resolute abnegation, is enjoying the entire credit of it.” 

“ Jfot he !” replied Gingerly ; “ a coarse-minded fellow like that, w'ould 
never be susjiected of any thing half so elegant. Though— ahem ! — it is 
possible I might have cut that a little too fine. But the second — the 
wine — what say you to that? Fifty guineas to a shilling, if that Hob- 
nill, or Hobnail, or whatever his vulgar name may he, had not swallowed 

it at the very moment when But 1*11 punish the fellow if 1 meet him 

again. 1*11 overwhelm him with ridicule, and break his heart that way : 
I’ll ca// him Hobnail !” 

It was half-past nine. They returned to their quarters at Mrs. 
Bustle’s. Ui the drawdng-room they found the Captain and Mrs. Bustle, 
in one comer, playing cribbage ; and, in another, was the -rpiiet little 
gentleman, fast asleep, with a newspaper on his knees. Reclining on a 
sofa was a youngish man, evidently dressed ai some leader of fashion 
who iiiiquestionahly knew what he himself 'was about; whilst th^ 
costume of the imitator, approaching, though but very little, towards 
caricature, proved that he (the imitator) did not. lliis Exquisite was 
engaged in picking his teeth ; and (as a subsidiary employment) skim- 
ming a new novel which he had just procured from a circulating-library. 
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For the benefit of future readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine taste 
and j)rofound judgment, he occasionally made a pencil-note in the mar- 
gin. These notes Avere brief but ]Hthy : as, “ What stuff “ Not so 
bad.” “ You don’t say so !” “ I shouldn’t wonder !” ‘‘ Tolarihl^ good !” 
“ Abonunanuhhlc bad !” Tlie commentator (as lie afterwards turned 
out to be) was one of the “ Sweetly-pootty-pctturn-Mem” gentlemen 
from the Fni])r)rium of Fashion in Regent Street. But the principal 
group in tliertrmi consisted of four ekb rly ladies in petticoats, and three 
Ollier old women in trowsers, wdio were squabbling at a game of penny- 
loo, and, in the best-bred way imaginable, accusing each other of 
cheating ! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, hut 
she was not present. “ Then,” thought he, “she is fatigued by her 
Avalk, and has retired for the night.” 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. Bustle, “ This is 
rather too late for Betsy to be out.'* 

“ Not at all,’’ replied Mrs. Bustle; “ George, you know, is with her.” 

A ccrlain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, whose nerves were 
not easily disordered, said,w]ien endeavouring to illustrate the effect pro- 
duced u]ioii him by some sudden and terrible shock, “ It threw me into 
such a state, (and truth compels me to confess it,) that, by Jasus! you 
might have knocked me down with a poker !” 

All instniniciit of much less power would have served to prostrate, 
Mr Gingerly, upon hearing the Avords uttered by Mrs. Bustle. 

Five minutes passed away — ten — fifteen —twenty! — hut no Betsy 
♦appeared. Gingerly now computed the time by seconds, and each second 
apiicarcd to him an hour. He went to the window and peeped: he 
Aveiit to the door and listened. Ilis bald head avus steaming— he con- 
sulted the thermometer, and Avas astonishci^ to find that it indicated no 
more than 74°. At length, at eleven o’clock, Miss Betsy, accompanied 
by ht:r George, returned. 

“ And hoAv did you find your Aunt IJ eat li field inquired Mrs. 

Bustle. 

“ Quite AAell, Mamma. And I have promised to go to her on Satur- 
day aiul remain till Monday. And George is to come and take me 
there; and then he is to come over and ))ass the Sunday Avith us; and 
then George is to come on Monday and bring me home again. And, 
() Mamma! (’ousin Harriet is come home from school, for good; and 
she is so delighted Avith George ! — now don’t deny it, George dear ; you 
know it’s true — indeed, I told her that if I Avere not car lain I should be 
jealous.” 

“ Come, Gingerly,” Avhispcrcd Damper to him, “ go to bed.” But 
Gingerly Avas riveted to the spot ! 

“And, O Mamyia!” continued the young lady; “ we w’ent into 
M'Secdliiig’s Nursery, and saAv such beautiful flowers ! George insisted 
upon buying some for me. I chose four myrtles, four jessamines, four 
red -roses, "and four such beautiful Avhite rose-trees! But they Avould 
not sell them for less than a guiiieii-and-a-half ; and, although they are 
such Un'es\ \ would not^llow him to give so much for them. A giiinca- 
and-a-lialf again, indeed ! That Avould be too much.” 

“ Too much !” exclaimed the Captain; “ by the Powers! and I think 
so too. He had better save his money for the occasion.^* Again 
Damper whispered his friend to bed.” 
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“ Well,’* sail! Betsy, “ I have such a passion for flowers, that scatter 
the road with them and T ’ni sure it would lead to niy heart.” 

Gingerly’s countenance brightened. “ Come,” said he to Damper, 
(at the same time rubbing his hands,) I wilt go to bed.” 

He wished “ good night” generally. “ Good night to 7/oz/, Misler- - 
Hob-rm//,” said he to his rival; and brought up with a significant 

Ahem V* But no effect was produced by the pcr])ctratiou of this heart- 
breaking ridicule. 

Good night, Mr. Ginjawbread,” replied Hobnill; and there was a 
general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his heart, and 
attempting to look — a look! — he stammered forth, May light alum — 
Miss Bet — I mean, Miss Eliz — Miss — May your downy pil — Oh ! Miss 
Bets — goo — good afternoon.” He left the room; and as he ti^'sed the 
door he fancied he heard a titter, and something about “ sheep’s eyes.” 
When he had readied his room, he rang for a servant, to whom he gave 
particular orders to call him at five o’clock ! 

Seven o’clock of the following morning found Gingcily at MSSced- 
ling’s nursery. The plants which hzid been selected hy the clnirming 
Miss Betsy Bustle stood in a place apart, exactly as she left them. As 
he beheld them Gingerly’s heart palpitated. 

” What is your price for tlicsc plants?” inquired (lingorly. 

“Maybe ye’re wanting them, Sir,” said M‘Seedling ; “if so, ye’ll 
no find their like within ten mile round.” 

“ What is the ])rice of them ?” repeated (lingcrly. 

“ I refused thirty-five shillings for them ycstcr-e’cn, which was offered 
me by a young meditary gentleman and his wife, as [ guess.” 

“D-'ii tlic military gentleman !” impatiently exclaimed Gingerly; 
who, allhougb he knew' how much it was that M‘Secdling liad actuaily 
demanded for liis ])lants, yet he did not choostt, by correcting the man’s 
memory, to expose his own k lowlcdge of wdiat hud occurred on the pre- 
vio\is evening. “ D — n tiic military gentleman ! What do you ask for 
that lot of piaiils?’' 

“ VV^ecl, Sir,” replied the nurseryman; “ I’m just tliinkin’ I canna in 
conscience tak’ less than twa pund ” 

Gingerly’s hand w’a.s instantly in his pocket. 

“ Ten,” added the wily professor of the most innocent and most an- 
cient calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded,. though not without a 
passing reflection m his own mind on the unsettled meaning of tlie term 
‘ conscience.* 

“ Now,” said Gingerly, “ I have paid yon handsomely for these things, 
and I shall expect in return that my insi uctions will be strictly at- 
tended to concerning the delivery of them They must be left at Mrs. 
Bustle’s Boarding -house, at Brighton, at half- past nine precisely. 
Should the carrier he asked w'ho sent them he must say , he doesn’t 
know. He must simply leave the -plants and, along with tlicm, this 
card.” Saying w'hich, he took a card from his pocket; and, having 
scratched through his own nanus so carefully vs to allow of its being 
read, he wrote on the other side : “ These, the fairest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation.” 

There ! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps to Brighton ; I 
think, my military gentleman, I have now done your business for you. 
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The hint about strewing the road to her heart 'with flowers was pretty 
plain*: and I have streved it to the tunc of two-pound- ten. The curd 
is ingeniously contrived, though sending it is a bold step, certainly; but 
it will prevent mistake. At any rate, Master Hobnail, you shall not 
smuggle my trophies this time. “ These, the f inest of the vcgetahle 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation!” That’s a touch above 
an attorney’s clerk, I flatter my.self. A delicate attention and elegantly 
contrived I 

For reasons best known to himself, Gingerly, on this particular occa- 
sion, took his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him an 
appetite, which he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold chicken, and 
ham, and eggs, and rolls, which were placed before him. This ended, he 
returned to Mrs. Bustle’s; and appeared in the eating-room just as the 
general breakfast was served. The party consisted of the same persons 
as were assembled at dinner on the day before, and Hobnill was scaled 
next to Miss Betsy as upon that occasion. Gingerly was bo foituuate as 
to find a chair irumeilialelv ojiposite to his idol, and next to liim was his 
fiiend Damper. 

“ Don’t you take anything, Mr. Gingerly?” said Mrs. Bnsile to him, 
after he had sat some lime ■unoccupied at table. 

“ I I’!l take, half a cup of w eak tea, thank you, Madam,” replied 

he, in a tender tone, and w'ith a sigh. 

“ But don’t you cal anything, Sir?” 

« [ j imve no appetite,” was the reply, and with the same accom- 

paniments. 

“ Then, decidedly, you arc in love,” continued the lady, 

liy the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances -'-(fortunate for 
Gingerly’s cauho) — even w'hilst Mrs. Bustle w'aa uttering these words, 
Jenny, one of the maids, entered the room. 

“ Please, nuiiii,” said Jenny, hasn’t nobody ordered no llow'crs to 
be sent here ?” 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat against his .side as if it 
would have junn)ed througli his w'aistcoat. 

‘ Not that 1 am aware of,” replied Mrs. Bustle. And, having 
looked eiupiiringly round the table without receiving any reply, she con- 
tinued : ” No, Jenny ; it is a mistake; they are. not for here.” 

Jenny went out, but preseutly returned. ” Please, mum, the man 
says he is sure on it as how they arc for here ; he says Mrs. Bustle’s 
lioarding-house, quite distinct; and he had a card to leave along with 
them, only he had tlie misfort’n’ to lose it by the way, whicli, howsom- 
ever, isn’t of no consequence, as he has found the house w itliout it.” 

Gingerly’s heart sank in his bosom. 

“ Do go, Betsy, iny love, and see what all this is about,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, when, witli eyes 
sparkling with joy, she bounded in again, 

“ O, George!” she exclaimed, “ how very foolish of you ! ft is a 
delicate attention, truly delicate, iudeed ! hut you shouldn’t have done it.” 

“ Done it ! done what ? ” inquired George. 

“ Now’, how^ silly it ja of you to pretend astonishment, George, dear — 
*Go, Jenny, and see those flow'ers taken very carefully up into my room. 
— O, Mamma ! they are such loves ! — It is very foolish of you, George ; 
but, certainly, never anything in ray life gave me half so mucJi 
pleasure!” 
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Paw my life, Betsy, I’m paujfectly ignorant of what you mean 
said Hobnill. 

“ You ridiculous creature ! where is the use of your denying it, when 
they are the very plants, every one of them, which I selected last night, 
and you tried to bargain for.” 

** I ^aiolemiily dcclaor 

“ What’s the meaning of all this.^*” exclaimed Captain O’Popper. 
*Mf you didn’t send Betsy those plants, Mr. George, why, somebody 
else did ; and as nobody else has the smallest right in the universal world 
to take such a liberty, that other somebody, whoever he may be, is an 
impertinent fellow. There’s a bit of logic for you. But I’ll beat about 
till I discover who this somebody is ; and then we shall see whether 
Mr. Somebody or Captain O’Popper ia the best man at ttMi paces.” 

“Lord, Sir!” said Betsy, “it is George. — Now— now, ^'old your 
tongue, George, and don’t deny it, unless jou’d make me very angry. 

I knew them every one again the instant I saw them. Besides,” added 
she, (at the same time bestowing upon him a tender look, and gently 
placing the tips of her delicate lingera on his arm,) — “ besides, dear 
George, it is so completely your style of thing ! ” 

George, finding denial to be in vain, relinquished the contest, lie 
looked at his watch, rose from tabic, and announced the necessity of 
his return to Shoreliam 

That’s something, and be hanged to b.im ! thought Gingerly. 

“ And mvsi you go back this morning, Groige ?” inquired Betsy, 

“ W^cll, if you must But just stop a moment.” She ran out of tlic 

room, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, returned with a handful of 
dowers. “ Here, George,” she said (as she placed one of them in Ins 
button-hole, and pul the others, carefully made up in a sliect of writing- 
paper, into his hand) “ take these. I plucked some of the most beautiful 
of them for you, for no one has a better right to them than yov. Good 
bye, George ! — And, George ; be sure you come hack to dinner to-day, 
for 1 shall w^ant you to walk with me to Aunt Heathfield’s again this 
evening.” 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to use a 
phrase the originality of which is not insisted u])on) may be more easily 
conceived than described. The rival having lairly taken his deparluie, 
Gingerly rose from his seat, walked to the window, back again to the 
tabic, resumed his seat, rose, walked tow aids the fire-place, once inoic 
to the window, then to the door, and— out he rushed. 

“Is your friend ill ?” said Mrs. Bustle to Dampfer, 

“I fear so,” replied Damper; “I’ll follow him.” But Damper 
knew very well the cause of his friend’s disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, hut he was nowhere to 
be found. He then went out — paced the Marine Parade — traversed the 
Steync — East Cliff— West Cliff— up one street— down another — looked 
into all the libraries— but to no purpose. He neither saw, nor could he 
hear a^thing of, Gingerly. He bepame alarmed. He wefit to the 
Chain Pier, and walked, hurriedly, to the end of it. But there was no 
Gingerly ! “ Can he have been so rash !” exclaimed Damper. One of 
the men belonging to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on the signal-* 
gun. Damper approached him. With some hesitation Damper said, 
“ Pray--pray, my good friend — have you seen an elderly gentleman 
throw himself into the sea within these two hours?” 
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TKe man deliberately took his pipe from his mouthy did what smokers 
are in the habit of doinq^ upon such an occasion, and, after leisurely 
scratching his head, said — * 

“An elderly gctleman, Sir? — Let me see ! — an elderly gentleman. 
Why — a — no, Sir, I can’t say as I have. But if I should sec e’er 
a one in the course of the a’ternooii, where shall T have the pleasure 
of letting you know ?** 

Damper retraced his steps, and soo):, to his great joy, met Gingerly. 
The latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus, at once, accosted him: — 

“ It is awful ! truly awful ! Would you believe it? That rascally 
attorney’s clerk who walked off with those flowers — with the credit of 
the little act of gallantry, too — they were my flowers — it w as I who sent 
them.” 

“ I would have sworn it,” replied Damper. “ To repeat Miss Betsy’s 
words, it was ‘ so completely your style of thing.* But let me congra- 
tulate you on finding you alive : I began to fear you had committed 
some desperate act.” 

“ Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient has oc- 
curred to me; — I’ll try it — I don’t think it can fail, for the dear girl has 
a great deal of feeling.” • 

“ True,” replied Damper, “ but not one particle for you. Be wise, 
book a place in the four o’clock coach, and return to town. All your 
ingenious expedients, all your delicate attentions, have turned to the 
advantage of the interesting Hobnill ; and take my word fur it 
that ” 

“ I won’t listen to anything you can say,” cried Gingerly, interrupt- 
ing him. “ This cannot fail — at least if you will secoud me in it.” 

For some time Damper refused to have anything more to do with the 
aftair; but, upon Gingerly’s promise that, should his next delicate at- 
tention be no more successful than the others, he would abandon the 
juirsuit of the fair Betsy, and return to his quiet chambers in Lyon's 
Inn, Damper undertook to assist him. Thus pledged, he listened 
patiently to Gingerly’s instructions; the result of Avhich is now to he 
shown. 

“ You seem agitated, Mr. Damper,” said Betsy, who w as sitting alone 
in the draw'ing-room when he entered. 

“ Why, the fact is, Miss Bustle — I — I am afraid to acquaint you 
with it, but soon or later you must know it;” replied Damper, who was 
almost ashamed of the ridiculous commissten he had undertaken 

“ Good Heavens f what has happened ?** exclaimed she. 

“ Why — this morning, a gentleman, a certain gentleman, w'ent into 
Tuppen’s Library. Scarcely had he entered, when he heard another 
gentleman mention your name in a way not altogether respectful. This, 
the gentleman, — that is to say, the certain gentleman, — could not 
endure. He struck the other ; a challenge ensued ; within an hour 
afterwards they met on the Downs; exchanged shots; and the gentle- 
man, your champion, was wounded.” 

“ Wounded ! who w^as it ?” inquired Miss Bustle. 

Now comes the trial, thought Damper. — “ It is one,” said he, “ wdio 
* takes the deepest interest in every thing that concerns you. In short — 
for the circumstances of the case compel me to speak out — he entertains 
tor you the most unbounded affection ; and, as you already possess his 
heart, he has authorized me to ** 
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Betsy Bustle fainted ! Damper rang the bell violently, lu a 
moment there was Mrs. Bustle^ sal volatile, Captain O’Popper, harts- 
horn, George Ilobnill, burnt brown paper, and all the lodgers. In the 
midst of tlie confusion Gingeily (with a lackadaisical air, and his left 
arm in a sling) entered the. room, and stood, unperceived, behind the 
crowd which was ])rcssing about the fair fainter. Not a little delighted 
was he at tlic efl'ecL produced by this, liis last, and most ingenious, 
ex})cdit nt. 

“ Betsy, my child, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Bustle. 

“ Betsy, niv deor, what is the matter ?” echoed George. 

Either tlicse sounds, or the burnt brown paper, or the hartshorn, or 
tlie sa! volatile, or perhaps, the suffocating pressure of the ])crsons 
about her — a circ inn stance inevitable on occasions of il.i'^ nature — re- 
vived her. She. opened her eyes ; and the first object she beh^M was 
George, kneeling at her side, and officiating as adininisterer of the oornt 
brown ]iaper aforesaid. She burst into a flood of teais. As soon us she 
was Riitliciciitlv recovered to speak, she threw herself into bis arms, and 
exclaimed: “ Oh ! George ! how could you be so fof)l sh as to ex])osc 
your dear, your ]»recious life, on ray account? Elad anything falal hap- 
pened to yon T should have gone distracted V' But whereabouts are you 
wounded I” 

“ Wounded r’ cxclai.’ned George, in utter amazement; “wounded! 
What an ideor ! Paw my honour I ” 

“Now don’t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But your 
ciideavoming to conceal it from me is so like you! Ii is so veri/ delicate. 
Oh ! ]Mainma ! aftiu* this, can you refuse to i’” 

“ f understand yiii, my dear child : you have my consent ; and, with 
the consent of George’s parents, the banns shall be jiiiblishcd on 
Sunday.” 

“ George,” said the Captain, “J didn’t think yon had so much in 
you. But you are a brave fellow ■ so, as to tlie consent, by the Powers ! 
I say (liffo to that. And Mrs. Bustle,” said he in a Avhisper to the 
lady; “aswcarc botJi in a consenting mood let us consent to mairy 
one another at the same time.” 

“ Oh ! Captain !” was the lady's laconic, but expressive, reply. 

Gingerly, ]>ale, and trembling from head to foot with rage and dih- 
ajipointmcnt, was about to rush forward and explain ; but lie was re- 
straiiK'd by an admonitory gOfeturc from his fiicnd. 

“My dear Gingerly,” saW Damper, taking him aside; “remember 
your promise: the fo ’r o’clock coach and Lyon’s fnn. Keep your own 
coniK^el : so shall you ajipear ridiculous in the eyes of none but of an 
old and triKsty friend. Your ingenious contrivances, from first to la<t, 
have all turned to the advantage of your rival; nor have you the credit 
of being even suspected of the smallest of them. If you are resolved 
fo marry, say ‘ Will you to the first woman you may happen to meet ; 
for, rely on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap a female 
heart by Dr.i.ic.\TE Attentions.” * ’ P*. 

111 the hope of preventing' ‘‘ a collision,'* the writtr of this paper begs leavo, 
to state that he is himself preparing the subject of it fur the stage. 
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Ilow is it that the Ballet in action, the most refincfl, brllliaut, and 
most (?ustly portion of nnr armisements, occupies Avhat nui}' ht^ e^tLOiiud 
a secondary place? For although it is degraded hy the general appel- 
lation of “ dancing,’* and although for many yea-- past its objects, and 
conscMjucntly its manners, so to speak, have been barbarously lowered, 
yet Ave qne.stidn whether its just purposes and real attainments do not 
require as nuicb of genius, penver, science, and i)ractice, as the best 
singers possess or employ ; and perhaps the combination of music, 
scenery, decoiatioii, dress, and action, produces quite as exiilted a 
pleasure in the minds of spe^ctalors qualified to judge of a ballet in action, 
as any opera upon the cultivated musician. To the million of mankind, 
to those especially who are not highly insl meted in the fine arts, hut 
■who may yet posi^ ess all tlie nuliments of fine taste, it may be safely 
averred, the ballet gives even a greater pleasure, for ])ainting and 
daiieing have tins advantage over the other arts, th.'if they afh^ct all 
natures and all eves alike. ‘‘ A fine piece <»f ])aiuting,’* says one of (ho 
ahlot writers on tlie subject, “ is but the copy of iiatuiv; a finished 
ballet is nature itself, embPllisbcd with all the ornaments that art can 
bcsiow. If a jiaiiitcd canvass wraps me in illusion ; if I am moved at 
the sight ; if my mind is affected ; if the colours and pencil of the skilful 
artist so fur bewilder my senses us to show me nature, i;ive her speech, 
make me fancy that I hoar and answer; bow shall my feelings In' 
wrought upon, what will he my sensations at seeing a i(‘]>r(‘soiitaiion 
still more striking, and enforced by the acting powers ol‘ m\ fellow - 
creatures V Such living and varied pictures will overpower my imuginu- 
tion; for nothing creates such concern in man, as man liiuiseli?’ \Vc 
need seek for the pliiloso[)Iiy of this truth no further than in tlie lute 
precept of IJorac.g “ .S'rYyrf/?^ irrihwt aninioSy^* whicii embodies 
the fact that ideas icach the soul more lapidly through '.he eye. tlian 
through tlic car, and we may add, more vividly too. N'or is it a less 
im])(»vtant circumstance, that the mind is alfertcd by the innsio of a 
ballet, the action giving to the melodies their interpretation and dircc 
tion, msiead of the words of an opera. In the one, the aetiou is the. 
predominating ])iinciple-- in the other, the words in their connexion 
with sounds, 

“ The pantomime,” (the ballet in action) says the philosophical 
Arteaga, “ is a mute, language of action invented hy humdn sagacity for 
the ])nrj)Ose of augmenting the sum of our pleasures, and to establish 
between man and man a new means of cominunicotion iiulep'. ndenl of 
words.” He even (*.\alrs the eloquence of ge.'^turo above that of speech, 
and he quotes, for instances, Tarqnin, who, in answer to (he ainbrs- 
sadors wliilc walking with them in his gardin, cut (.'/f the head' of the 
poppies ; and the move touching anecdote of the Indian girl, wlio being 
asked l)\;ber lover wlmt was the cau.se of her frequent sighs, (I(?clarcd 
her passion, and at the same tinu? spaied herself the confession, by hold- 
ing lip to him a mirror. But we have no necessity to prove the 
.strength of the bcanty.of the language of gesture — our task is to sliow 
its progression as a public amusement. 

France must be considered as the nursing inotbcr of tins art* — the 

* 111 tracing tlie progress of the art lu France, we only precede ilsi iiisiory in 
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fans el origo. But it was given to the genius of one man, and he was 
of another country, Switzerland, to rear it to perfection ; that man was 
Noverre. He gave to tlie dance the character of history and of poetry, 
of expression and of sentiment. 

So little is tlie art understood, that almost as a matter of necessity, 
before we commence the history of its progress, we propose to give a 
slight sketch of the natuic of its real elements, from which some rules 
for forming a judgment may he framed. The mechanical parts are 
steps linked together with case and brilliancy; a clearness, neatness, and 
precision in execution ; that j)owcr of bringing all the muscles into a 
sudden slate of rigid quietude and firm position, for which there is no 
otl)er term than aplomb; and, above all, the graceful opposition and 
equilibrium of the limhs which the eye perceives at once to constitute 
the perfection of attitude. To dance well, the body shoiiid ho firm and 
motionless, particularly when the legs and feet arc in exertion ; “ for 
when the body follows the actions of the feet, it dis])lays as many 
grimaces and distortions as the legs execute stci)s. The jicrformaiice 
is then robbed of its ease, uniformity, harmony, exactness, firmness, per- 
pendicularity, and equilibrium ; in a word, of all those beauties and 
graces which are so essential to make dancing aflurd pleastirc and 
delight.’* These are the elements which it is given to genius and 
imagination to fashion into the expression of sentiment ; an endless 
inixUire of intricate steps, difficulty of execution, and complicated move- 
ments, destroy the language of dancing. Simplicity, softness, and 
luxurianey of motion, enable the pei former to attend to the mcclninihin 
of his steps, and to the actions characteristic of the passions, thus con- 
ferring a greater power of expression. It is physically impossible t«) 
throw life, energy, and truth into gestures and attitudes, when tlie body 
is distorted by extravagancies of motion, and the mind is engaged in 
guarding against the accident of a fall, or any injury of the limbs. A 
ballet is then a drama, in w hi* h dancing is to be considered the vehicle 
of the action, passion, and poeti\ ; it is a drama which, rejecting the aid 
of speccli, demands but so mucli the more energy and power from its 
otlicr constituents. 

It seems at fust glance singular that tragedy should have been 
esteemed the subject most suitable for dancing ; but if to nllect Ihe mind 
be the object, the noblest incidents and situations are those which pnj- 
diiee the best stage-efleet. These are therefore the most legitimate 
subjects : theqiassions are best ex])rcsscd by heroes and heroic deeds. 
From hence it will be inferred, that a fitting incidt*nt ha\ing been fixed 
upon, the difficultv lies not in assigning the primary and distinctive 
parts, hut in introducing the subordinates. The figurantes ought to 
cunlimie the scene, not by a number of symmetrical but unmean- 
ing figures and steps, but by that animai d (;xpression which keeps 
the attention of the spectators alive, and employed upon the main 
subject. 

Such is the theory of the composition and action of the ballet. We 
come next to the qualities of the author. If Dr. Johnson has been 

Kiif^laiid, for the Hrigli.sh merely followed the Frenrh, and imported their artists. 
It is extraordinary how few Knglish names have ever appeared amongst dancers, 
and it can only he accounted for by the superior cultivation of the art iii France 
discouraging the English artist. 
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rloeined extravagant in his enumeration of the faculties and ^lic know- 
ledge necessary to the formation of a ])oet, what will be thought of the 
requisites declared by the naan (himself one of the class, and the head 
of it) to be necessary to make up a composer of ballets? “ History, 
mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought to be the j)riinary 
objects. And indeed,” he continues, “ all our sm * ess entirely depends 
on our exact knowledge of tlie above sciences. Let us, therefore, unite 
the genius for' poetry and painting, since our art borrows^all its charms 
fnmi a perfect imitation of nature. A slight knowdedge of geometry 
cannot but prove very advantageous, as it will hel]) tlie master to intro- 
duce his figures in due pro])orlion, to calculate exactly, and execute with 
precision. The ballet-master must himself be an expert mechanist. 
A composer who wishes to rise superior should study the painlcrs, and 
tiacc them in tlieir various manners of drawing and composing. Both 
arts have the same object in view, whether it be for taking likenesses, 
mixing tlie coloiir^^, and preserving the chiavo or for grouping 

the figures properly, laying on the draperies, thiouing the former into 
elegant attitudes, ami giving them life and exjuTssion. From tlie above 
principle, I dare conclude that the knowledge of anatomy will serve to 
render more clear and inteflfigible the precepts w'hich he has to give to 
his pujiils. It will be an easy matter for him to distinguish properly 
between the natural and habitual defects in their conformation. A 
hallet-niafetcr who is no prolicicnt in music, will make a bad choice 
of his airs. He will not enter into the spirit or character of them ; the 
motions of his dancers will not mark the time with that precision and 
delicacy whicli arc absolutely necessary, \inless ho is endued wdth that 
sensibility of organ which is more commonly the gift of nature than the 
result of art, and is fur above what may be acquired l)y Jong practice 
and .steady application. All I look for in the ballet-master is a general 
knowledge, a slight tincture of those sciences which, by the connexion 
they have w ith each otiicr, arc likely to contribute to the improvement 
of our art and its reputation.” 

Nor arc these all — the decorations, dresses, and properties (in theatrical 
phrase) are not less the subjects of his choice and care. He must be 
skilful not only to provide that these arc appropriate, but that llicir 
forms and colours blend, harmonize, and melt into each other, according 
to the nature of the ligliis under Avhich they are jircscutcd. Novcire 
carries this down to the })Toj)ortions of distaTice, and proves by instances 
tlic success of his recommendations, wherein persons ofdiffcicnt sizes, 
from men to children, w'cre introduced to give the proper illusion ami 
effect. We, of this age, have lived to sec his jircccpts acted upon with 
an almost miraculous precision, if not hy the accomplishments of the 
hallct-rnaster, at least tli rough the agency of the combined talents of the 
artists employed in the different dejiartmcnts of tlie modern stage. To 
sum up the qualities of a ballet-master, lie says, “ he should he endued 
with the most poetical and extensive genius— to correct the faults of 
authors— suit the dance to the action — devise scenes in perfect analogy 
with the drama— adapt them to the subjects— invent such inciilcnls as 
•have escaped the writci^s genius ; in fine, he must fill up those vacancies 
wliich too often disgrace their' productions : such is, the business of a 
ballet-master.” 

. These are the pootuhitcs laid down by Noverre* Let us now examine 
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into the state of tlie ballet before this improver, whose conscious- 

ness of the powers of his art embraced so wide a field of knowledge, 
inquiry, and imagination, commenced its renovation. 

About a century ago, the Opera at Paris was a wretched theatre in 
the Palais Royal ; it was burned to the ground, and a second erected on 
its site suffered the same fate. Another was then built by a female of 
the name of Montansicr, in the Rue de Richelieu, and adopted by the 
goverinnent in 171)4. In the early state of the entertainment, about the 
period to wliich we have gone back, nothing could be more wretched 
than all tlic appointinenls of the stage. The salaries of the principal 
dm leers were I ow^, the numbers of the corps de halkd did not exceed 
sixfoiMi ])eiformers, with a few* supernumeraries, and not more than three 
new pieces were given during the season. The scenes, (‘''corations, and 
costumes, wT.nt on from year to year, and the establishment was dis- 
rcgujded by the ])ul)lic. Two French dancers only appear to '"ave 
attained much celebrity before the middle of the century. The fcel)le 
character of Inilly’s music is brought to account for the no less feeble 
cifccts of the performance. Mademoiselle Pjevost, and her scholar 
Cuinaruo, seem to have been at once the sole candidates, and they were 
also liittcr rivals for the public favour. ^ 

Caiuargo died in 177G. She was immortalized in the theatre by 
being the invenlvcss of ‘‘ cabrioles,” says Grimm, “ which Allard has 
earned in our da\s to so exulted a pitch of perfection. It was Carnargo 
who fust ventured to shorten the petticoat, and that invention, which 
'has euahied the amateur to pronounce with confidence upon the legs of 
the dancejs. Inis since been universally adopted; out of tliis invention, 
liowever, (langerous schisms arose. The Jansenist of the pit exclaimed 
against the heresy and the scandal, and would not permit the ])etticoat 
to he abridged ; the Molinists, on the contrary, declared that this refor- 
mation brought us back to the s])irit of the primitive church, which 
abhorred to sec ])irouettes and gaigouillardcs cmbairasscd by the length 
of these v'cstrncnts. Tlie fSorbor.iic of the Opera was for a long time at 
a loss to establish the point of discipline which thus divided tlie faitliful ; 
but at. length a decision was made which reconciled the religious world. 
The Sorbonue pronounced for short petticoats, hut declared, at the same 
time, that no dancer should appear without drawers. This decision 
became a /h/ir/amcn/a/ point of discipline, by the universal acknowledg- 
ment of all the powcis of the theatre. Since Carnargo Icll the stage,” 
the lively Jiaron concludes, “ the dance has made sveh jirogress, tliat the 
descent of lier fame to posterity depends altogether upon ihe abbreviation 
of the petticoat*.” According to Count Algarotti, an order from court 
commanded the female dancers at Naples, about the same, time, to 
appear in black draw'ers. 

The public talents of Caniargo were at din t oiipositcs with lier per- 
son, denieanonr, and disposition. She was neither handsome, tall, nor 
well made; but her style of dancing was full of gaiety, hrilliancy, and 
action, and she never danced but to tlrij most lively melodies. She was 

Thi.'‘ age w'ill scarcely Relieve, that dancers couhl b'lve loaded themselves at^ 
nny ]>eriod with hoops, yet such was the fact. 1 would leave off,” says Noverre, 

‘‘ those stiff hoops and tonneieis, which, when the body is in a peculiar position, 
raise the hip nearly upon a line with the shoulder, and thus disfigure their natural 
conlonnatioii.'* 
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indeed the only airy spirit that enlivened the heavy and dull mass by 
whirh she was surrounded. Yet it is no less singular than* true, that 
the moment she quitted the stage w here she had enchanted the public 
by iier life and spirit, her countenance sunk into the very picture of 
melancholy, and she became grave even to sadness. 

Camargo was followed by a successor of the name of Salle, whoso 
style is described to have been pure, passionate, and expressive. “ The 
naivete of Mademoiselle Salle is not forgot,” says Noverre, in one of his 
early letters ; “ her graceful deportment is still remembered with delight. 
All the affected airs of the female dancers in her style cannot obliterate 
the memory of that noble and harmonic simplicity of the manner, ever 
tender and volii])tuous, but constantly decent, of that lovely performer.” 
She came to England, and it is related, nj)on the authority of Garrick, 
that at her benefit the people fought for admission, and showered down 
gold and Bank notes upon the stage at her feet. 

These heroines interested the genhis of Volialrc, who addressed to 
them the following lines : — 

“ Ah ! Camargo que vous etes brillante ! 

IVIais que Salic, grands dieux ! est ravissantc, 

Quo VOS pa.s svit k'ge;*^ et que los siens soul doux : 

Elle ost inimitable, et vous eles nouvelle. 

« J-,cs Nymphes sautent eomme vous, 

Et^ les Graces dunsent cornine elle.’' 

The male dancers of this time were more iiiimerotis than the female 
artistes. One of llicni, named Dupre, was distinguished as the great; 
not h )wevcr so much in honour of his talents, as his stature. He w’as, 
according to the best authorities, ])erfectly well formed, and had a bril- 
liant execution ; but lie wanted variety, and that expression wdiicb 
rcsulls only from mind. 

.Javilliers, Dumoulin, and Lany, were but second rate. Tlicrc were 
no less than three Metters — the style of the »>ne, suniamcd “ the Devil,” 
hceauae he so continually personated the demons of the classic ballet, 
was haul and dry; another was called “ tlie Ikrcl,” a cognomen which 
declares his volant ability ; and the ajipollation given to the third was 
singular enough, “ Little Breeches I” He became afterwards a teacher 
and a ballet-master, but be merely followed in the track of his pre- 
decessors. 

Subsequently to this period (1740) the direction of the Opera under- 
went two changes, which entirely alteied its ancient form. The first 
inirnduced pomp add magnificence; the second an excessive variety, 
W'hich was alike fatiguing and fatal to the artist. 

Beeton and Trial became directors in 1770, and they enjoyed in a 
very eminent degree the protection of the Princes of Conti and the Prince 
of Soubise, in an age when patronage was of all things most im- 
portant. Their efforts were of course addressed to satisfy their patrons, 
and they accomplished their purpose by assembling youth and beauty, 
end by tKe aid of a lii.xurious griyidcur, which was in accordance with 
the taste of the princes. Tlicy selected about twenty girls of exquisite 
forms and features, yet^iot more than fifteen or sixteen years old. How 
*they attained even the moderate excellence of a decent figurante it is 
not easy to say, but they did attain so mucli of their art. Nothing more 
captivating to the eye, nothing more seductive to the fancy could be 
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conceived^ than this bevy of beauties, each more handsom than the 
other, and prepared by their charms and their allurements to contend 
for the favour of tlie Grand Sultan. The splendour of their ornaments 
glittering with gold and jewels, together with person, grace, and talents, 
afforded a scene the most magnificent, piquant, and voluptuous. Their 
dress completed all that was to be desired, for it gave variety. It was at 
once pure and noble, and Bacquet^ by whose taste the costume was 
arranged, reached the very point of a just perfection. 

The scenery, decorations, the chorus, and the corps de /^a/Ze/, received 
similar augmentations, and thus the entire establishment was elevated 
to a uniform scale of magnitude. The change of the direction brought 
on tlie ruin of the Opera ; it fell to M. de Vismes, a farmer-general, 
who endeavoured to reign by dividing. He created eternal disputes 
between the artists, and harassed them by severe study, a multitude of 
rehearsals, and a contiiinal change of performances. He replaced them 
by a troo]) of buflbons from Italy, and the receipts failed, li. fine, 
De Vismes, though supported by ingenious ballets, sustained by the 
great musical ability of Gluck and the delicious melodies of Piccini, by 
excellent singers and an admirable orchestra, left the government deeply 
in arrear (for the government in France bears the expense of the theatre), 
and was permitted to retire upon a pension of more than double the 
amount assigned to the first artists, who had delighted the public for the 
best part of thirty years. But before we complete the relation of this 
catastrophe, wc must enumerate the artists who supported tiic Opera. 

Vestris the father, called by his comrades from his assumption of the 
title, and his malproruinciation, lou Diou de la danse, inherited the 
talent as well as the soubriquet of his predecessor, Dupre, lie equalled 
his master in the perfection of his execution, and surpassed him in 
variety and taste. lie particularly excelled in his pas de deux*, to 
which he imparted both elegance and sentiment. Wnile Noverre was 
ballet-master at Stutgard, (wliere it is said he ruined the revenues of 
the ducliy, by the extraordiuny magnificence of the operatic establish- 
ment, for which he had carte blanche,) Vestris made continual excur- 
sions thither, and there acquired the heroic style in the grand ballets, of 
which he represented the principal personages. For a time his retire- 
ment was fatal to good taste; deprived of his example, the dancers ran 
to the very extremes of extravagance. The Revolution came, uiilnnitcd 
license was allowed, and taste w^as sacrificed to the caprices of the 
wildest fancy. 

Gardel was the subbtitute for Vestris during ‘his absence, but no 
sooner did he return to Paris, than Gardel, in spite of his great ability 
and zeal, was eclipsed. 

Laiiy imparted a novel grace to old men. lie was perfect in the 
mec hanism and knowledge of steps, but, as a composer, void of invention. 

4^iijcom posed well for himself, but badly tor the theuTf^ 

Dauber val (a pupil of Noverre’st) was gifted ^h considerable 

♦ An apolopry is due t.) the reader for the apparent pedantry of n.sing foreign 
terms tliroughout this whole article, but the Knglisli, liaving no school of tlancnig, 
linve also no scientific nomenclature, and they c;innot't1)e avoided; A dance of 
two*’ xvoiild be more bald than “ Pas fie affected. 

I Noverre was originally a dancer, but having the misfortune to break the 
tendon ^chi/hs, ho turned his attootlou to composition, and thus an accident 
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talents, and an eager desire to obtain a knowledge ef all that bore upon 
his profession. A tendency to obesity compelled him to quit the serious 
style, but his previous studies enabled him to excel in any other, and he 
completed that begun bv Lany The pm de quaire^ executed by these 
performers and Matleinoisellcs Allard and Palin, were delicious ; adorned 
witii a fresh and natural gaiety, a varied yet still joyous expression, an 
admirable unity and a rare precision governed ■ very movement ; these 
dfiuccs charmed the ]mblic, even without the aid of the pirouette. The 
talents of Mademoiselle Allard demand an especial notice; a perfect 
dancer, an admirable actress, able herself to compose without the assist- 
ance of her muster (a rare power amongst her sex), she always obtained 
tlie best merited applauses t. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was a favourite from her very first appearance 
till she left tlie stage. The Graces had lavished their gifts upon her; 
she attempted no diHioultica — a noble simplicity reigned throughout her 
performance — all her attempts were ta.5tefiTl, and she informed all her 
execution with sentiment. She at last abandoned the serious for the 
mixed manner wliicli NoverreJ created for her and Le Picq. She was 
inestimable in the oriiamcntal ballet, and when she retired, that species 
became for a tune extinct.# 

There are many curious anecdotes of this lady, amongst the rest the 
following: — Guimard’s room was hung with pictures, and eminent 
amongst them was a portrait of herself under the form of Terpsichore. 
She however (jiiarrelled with the artist Frangonarcl, before it was 
linished : another was engaged. Frangonard, anxious to see how his 
successor proceeded, obtained access to the room, where, liappeniiig to 
find a jialotte, colours, and brushes, he by three or four touches changed 
the smile upon the lips of Terpsichore into a furious giin of passion and 
imbecility, and immediately escaped. It so chanced that the lady 
arrived a few ininuics after with a bevy of friends, who came to decide 

Dili trilMi ted to his own fame, and the invention of the fiurest models of 
tile art. 

* During the performance of Noverre’s ballet of Medea,'’ the Count D’Estaing 
appeared for the tirst time at the Opera, lie remained fi>r tuime time iingeen, Imt 
being at length discovered he was rec<ignized by the loudest plaudits, in which the 
drums, trumpet*(, and military iiKStrutnents of the orchestra joined. Dauberval, 
w)io was playing the part of Oreon, in the scene where the people of Corinth olFer 
their homage t<» their new inonarcb, advanced to liie fnmc of the stage, presented 
a crown of laurel to theCnimc, and laid it at his feet. These^icompliments had less 
effect because they wore the appearance of having been ci&eerced. and because 
dancers wlm’c thik.s made the rep^e^e^tHtives of national feStg. The Count ex- 
pressed his estimation of them in the following m mner. SSf wrote the next day 
to Dauberval in these word.s — Had 1 been the Minister of^iistice, 1 would have 
punished you, but being only Count D'Estaing, X st*nd you a hundred Louis.” 

f Allard was the mother of young Vvstris, who, on that accmint, was^ called 
Vestrallard. She dividc-d lier favours between Vestris and D.nilierval (wliich has 
given rise to a ludicrous anecdote of the latter}, and was a woman of very loose 
habits, though so line an artiste. 

I Up to a certain time, hemic subjects only were deemed worthy of represen- 
tation in gVaiid ballets. But this ingwiioiis man adventured a new species, and 
iiitriidnced scenes tif domestic and fuiniliur life. •* The Deserter of Naples'’ was, I 
believe, the first of the kind ; and pin-haps the success of this experiment may have 
«beeii the remote origin of ^luse touching dramas which have of late been so frequent 
both upon the Italian and tlie English stage, from the Kiiglisli Deserter," down 
to ** La (xazza Ladra.” Noverre visited every capital in Europe, but it was at 
Btutgard and Vienna that his earliest fame was ubtaintdi 
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upon tlie merits of the now painter. No sooner did Guimard perceive 
the change tlian she fell into a Ijittcr passion, which rendered* the 
unhappy likeness only the more perfect. 

The (JeMCti of Miulemoisdlc Lany after her return from Berlin was a 
trhimpli. She had an elegant and lofty carriage, perfect execution, 
strength, elevation, and brilliancy in every movement ; but from a 
timidity brought on during her pupillage by severe treatment, she was 
alw;;ys in a trepiibition, which deprived even her most correct execution 
of the charm of expression. 

Tlein<;l was the next to astonish the capital and the court with her 
perfcciions. She was the pupil of Lepy, and cume to France from 
>StiUgaiMl and Vienna, wdicre she had sustained several principal charac- 
ters in the serious ballets. The charms of her form, which presented 
tl)e exact image of Thomson’s line, 

ITarmonious swellM by Nature's finest hand" 
the jierfectioii and inajesry of her manner, made her the very model of 
cwcelleiice in the serious ballet. IIow much she was esteemcd^mtiy 
be gntliered from tlie way in which the lively narrator, so often quoted, 
has told the consequences of a visit she made to the capital of Kngland. 
“We are deprived,” he says, “of one of the strongest antidotes to ennui, 
by the absence of Mile. Ilcinel, whom our fashionables have entitled 
Mile. Aiigol. Cruel England bas carried her oil’ during tbc last two 
months, and she is engaged at the Opera in London for the wliolc season, 
llappilv she lias not succeeded to anygieat degree; they do not like her 
style, — they find licr legs too thin, her feet too long, and her eves 
Ciiiiicso^. Wlnit shall f say to these critics? By my faith the English 
are easily disgusted ! I’hey have nothing to do hut, to send her hack again 
dircelly, and we shall be quite satisfied with her defects. In tiiith 
Heinel is the glory of Germany, the country of her liirth ; the delight 
«)f France, which enjoys her talents, and the first dancer in Rurojie. If 
I were less engaged I wouh' go to the Opera every night she appears, 
merely to witness her entrance and her exit. The grace and majesty of 
her carriage enchant me. Ineessu jiatuit />m.” 

Le l^icq came to visit Novevre, in Paris, from Naples, who brought 
him out. Ilis line proportions and noble figure — the enchanting har- 
mony of his movements and hi.s exquisite finisli, no less astonishing 
than his facility, raised him lo the highest estimation both'with the court 
and the public. It was on this occasion that the Anacreontic hallcl, 
“ Lcs Capriro<i de GalaUirf^,'*^ was composed for a. fete given by ]Mon- 
sieur to the Queen at Brunoy. Picq, Guimard, Bauberval, and 
Allard contributed by their talents to its eminent success. 

Le Picq was received entliusiasiicaily, — they nami‘d him the Apollo 

t TJie Baron appears to have been iwi.sintonneil in these particulars; for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hiirney, her attraction was the salvation of the Knglisb establislimeiit. 

At this time crowds assembled at the Opera House, more for the gratification of 
the eye than the eai : for neither the inveut,ion of a iie^v cimiposcr, nor "the talents 
of new siMgcr.s, attracted tlie public to the theatre, wdiich was almost abandoned, 
till the arnral of Mile. Heine!, Tvho.se extraordinary merit had an extraordinary 
recompense; for, la'.sides the liOO/. salary nhowed lier h/ the Hon. Mr. Hohr^rt, ai 
manager, .she was compliuieiited with a regain of (iOQ/. more from the Maccaroni 
Olub. ‘ K rnolto ]>articuJcU'e/ said Cocchi, the comjwser, * che quoi Inglesi non fanno 
conto d’ ulcuiia cosa se non e ben pagata.' .Wwf. of Musicy vol. iv., p. 
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of the dance, but lie was driven from France by the cabals of tlic 
dancers. He subsequently went to Naples and London, where Noverre 
brought him out in the character of the God whose name he bore, and 
he final ly quitted Euirland to enter into the service of the court of 
Russia : his talents elevated liim to the esteem both of the court and 
the nobility. Tlicodore was a (lancer who has been compared to a balloon, 
from tlie lightness of lier volant elasticity , she ^arcely seemed t«) touch 
the ground. "She married Daubcrvul. 

Nivclon came out at the siinic tinu' with Le Picq, but his fine talents 
wore rendered ol less value by being dissqiatcd in several styles, instead 
of being concentrated to mio. This was occasioned by liis sincere desire 
to fulfil liis duti(‘s to the theatre, and thus he was made useful, to the 
sacrifice of his own ])owers. 11c came to Jjondon, and is still, or was 
very lately, living in a refmed retirement in one of the provinces at no 
great, distiincc from Paris. 

IMlle. Cuuloii, enjoying the favour of tlic public during a very long 
period, and jioj'sessing similar pow'crs to Nivclon, seems to have devoted 
them in the same manner. The last upon the list before wc arriv'e at 
the dancer, who is characterized as being ‘M^eplus etonnantderEurope 
was the second (Jardcl. Nature formed him to replace the eklcr Vestris, 
Imt bo bad only time to display the direction of his strong powers towards 
llic grand style, when a constitutional malady drove him from the per- 
formnnee to the conqHJsitioii of ballets. lie was afflicted with flying 
])aius from which he could obtain little relief. Ilis talents as a composer 
were equally undoubted. 

The inlrodtiction of the younger Vestris formed an cpocdi, j)(Thaj)s 
ihe higliest pitch at which the art of the performer has over arrived. 
It was in the year 1772 that Vestris Ic jeunc (alias V(’strallard) np- 
jicarcd, and the manner of his introduction was perfectly in accordance 
witli the self-love and ])omposity displayed l>y his father, Lou Diou, in 
all his actions. Tic led the boy Ibrward, and after a hri(‘f address to the 
specUatois, ln‘ turned to tlic young candidate for public applause, and 
said w it b a lofty air, “ Allcz* moii fils, — moiitrcz votre talent ! Fotre 
Pi:rr r airs' regard rJ ” 

Tlie Laron de ( jJrimin, the meat gossip of his time, thus speaks of an in - 
ciilent which would, of course, interest alike the court and the Parisians : 
— “ Wc have just witnessed a singular phenomenon at the Opera. The 
grc'at Vestris has been replaced by a boy twelve years and a half 
old; this ))oy has ilauccdwith the same precision, the same a ptomby 
and nearly the same* force as the great man, who is not humbled by 
seeing himself almost eclipsed by a child. It is because that child is 
not only his pupil, but also his son hy Mile. Allard.” The Baron goes 
on to tidk rather loosely of this joint production, whom he says the public 
have named Vestralbnd. 

The ballet of “ Lcs Caprices de Galatbt-c ’’ was revived in the early 
part of his career, and young Veatri.s to«>k the part in which IjC Pic(i 
had, some years before, so gre«illy distingiushed himself. How’evei* 
sublime, briUiant^ and admirable was the talent of the son of the Diou 
de la danse, it is no matter of wonder that, at his age, he should not yet 
*have acquired the degret^ of sensibility, nor tim exquisite softness which 
Le Picq exhibited "with so much elegance and facility, and which 
indeed the Diou himself had never reached. Speaking of the attain- 

y 2 
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inents of this youth, lie was lately heard to say with his characteristic 
dignity : — “ Up to this point/’ (placing his hand uj)on his heart,*) “ I 
have nothing more to desire of my son ; but as to the carriage of his head 
and shoulders, he has many years to labour. I myself passed one year 
in rounding niy anus, — I give him six to dance the minuet, and it is not 
too much, oil I Sir, if 1 could now execute with my feet what I have 
in my liead, you should see ! But age will not allow what genius has 
conceived.” It is not above two or three years since, the'grcat success 
Avhich, thanks to his lessons, his son had attained, allured him to con- 
sent to acknowledge him. “ If he goes on thus,” said the Diou, “ I have 
in store for him a nohlc dojiationfor his new-year’s gift. 1 shall jicrmit 
liim to take my name.” 

Amidst these exaggerations of the inordinate vanity of the father, we 
have, however, the surest authority for the talent of the son, in the 
public enthusiasm, and also in the report of Noverre himself. “ While 
all the race of the young hailed the wonder,” says this consnnimatc judge, 
“those of maturcr judgment, and of taste, could but lament the cliange. 
All the dancers embraced with idolatry the new Palladium which Vestris 
had set u]) for them. All became imperfect and unfaithful copyists, and 
while they aped tlie master, they have exhibited only, up to this day, the 
most coarse and uiipolislicd outline. They cliil not jicrceivc that I he 
inimitable cannot he imilated ; for to be able to do so tlicy must ha\e 
been cast in llie same mould, have been inspired by the same taste, the 
same dispositions, and the same physical powers. Being without all 
these gifts, tliey laboured but in vam. The females, in their turn, ran 
into a like extreme, and thus the dancing of the Opera has become in- 
bupportahly and monotonously uniform.” 

The pirouette in dancing ajipears to bear an analogy to what flie shako 
was in singing in the time of FarineUi. The elder Vestris executed this 
grace much better than his son, but he was never profuse in its afiplica- 
tion ; he left it to be an obiect of desire. But now that ornameiUal 
portion of the dance lias become the principal. Young Vestris did not 
perform it with delicacy; he turned with e.vlraonlimiry velo<*ity, an<l 
wlieii the centre of gravity warned him of the danger of a loss of equi- 
librium, lie checked himself, and resumed his position, by a forcible stamp 
of the feet. If this expedient be not a miracle of balancing the figure, 
it is one of address, discretion, and necessity. Unhappily the pirouette 
lias not remained the sole propi rty of Vestris ; it is become, the favourite 
resource of most othei dancers, “and,” says Noverre, “if 1 may be par- 
doneil the expression, tlie daily bread of the public.' After the example 
of Vestris all of both sexes use it; they linn themselves, and they also 
turn the heads of the s])ectators.” 

While the great master of the art expresses his justly founded dislike 
of tlie invenlion which may be traced in ts tasteless results, even to our 
own times, and vvhicli lie regards in the light of a disorder tliat mubt, 
sooner or later, work its own cure ; while lie declares that, to observe tlie 
rapidity of Vestris’s turn, which balHca computation, on»* would conceive 
he must be a lineal descendant of the most famous of iKe dervishes; while 
he censures the plaudits so absurdly lavishe 1 ijpoii the defects of the 
dancer, he does ample Justice to his surprising ability. “Ilis great 
talents,” says the composer, “ his experience, the riches of his resources, 
give hopes that he is at this moment occupied in the endeavour to creale 
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a new style, based upon tlie principles common to all the imitative arts 
— ])n'nciplcs he ought never to have forgot, and which he alone can re- 
suscitate — tliat he will hasten to present in his own person a perfect 
model of art ; tliat he will cnibelhsh it, and make its beautiful propor- 
tions rcsj)l(indent by tlie harmony of his movements, and the exquisite 
nnis.li of an execution, simple but learned; that he will recall the graces 
whicli dilliculties and extnwaganeies have banished. Such is the prayer 
wliich connoisseurs breathe ; it is that of friendship, and of all those 
who arc interested f<ir his fame, and that of the ait of 'vvliich he is the 
hrighlest ornament.” This was written when Vestris was near liis 
zenith. 

About tlio year H 'll) the contests among the dancers seem to have 
been a subject of mucb interest in the court circles. There was, in fact, 
an operatic rebellion. “The minister,” said Madame Guimard, “orders 
me to dance. Very 'well — only let liim take care, for I can make him 
jujup.” This sally was told to the King. “ It is your own fault, gentle- 
men,” olaervod the young monarch if you regarded them less, the 
dancers would not be so insolent*.” Vest ns having made an imperii- 
neut answer lo M. dc Tisnics. the latter asked him if he knew to whom 
lie sjioko? “To whom I s|#:ak ! ” replied the dancer, “ to the fiirmer of 
my talents.” These disputes rose so high that at length Vestris the 
youn.‘j:cr was ordered into custody. Nothing could be more touching, 
noihiiig more ])aliu'tic than the parting of the parent and his child! 
“ Go my son,” cxelaiinecl Uai /)inu, “this is the brightest day of your 
evistenee ! Take my cariiagc, and demand the apartments of my friend 
llie Kingof Poland! I will jiay all c.xpenses.” Daiiberval underwent 
a similar punishment : the commentators of the time indulge in no little 
jileasantiy at the expense of the performers and of the court. Meetings, 
debates, rcsolulimis, and embassies to Versailles, they say, followetl these 
])imi!^him nts, and the dancei\s suhmiticd to the King the choice l)ctv\ccn 
their resigmition and the dibiuissal of the director. Thus were likely to 
he revived consequeners no less disastrous than those whicli hajipencd 
to the Pailiament during the time of the rronde, and the iirrcht of 
llraticliciiil and Biausel, liut the King signified that ho was wi-ary of 
these impel liuciices, and that piTSCveraiice would di aw upon them Ids 
utmost displeasure; so they returned to their duty. “ We know not the 
Avliole of llie aitlelos of the treaty wliich has put an end to these illus- 
trious nilsunderslandings,” says Grimm; “all that is ascertained is, that 
it is the iulerveiition of a maihlial of France distiuguislicd for his dex- 
terity in his ncgociations with Sjuiiii, which has contributed to bring 
together these high contracting parties, and to square the public inter- 
ests and the good of the administration with the delicate ami liaughty 
spirits of the Opera. May their cares be rewarded by a long duration 
of the couscqueiicc.s of the peace they have so happily eliccted I” 

* Tills /act is strongly corroborated by an anecdote told by Horace Walpole in 
one of lii.s'letters 1 was pre.seiUed,to’tbe Prince of Conti last Friday. Jn the 
niiddle of the IcviM^ntered a younjr woman, too plain, I tbouglit, to be anything 
hut his near relation. I wa.s confirmed in my opinion by seeing her, after he had 
• talked to her, go round tNi circle, and do the hononrs of it. I asked a gentleman 
near me if that was the (Jorntesse de la Marche ? He burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, and then told me it was Mile. Auguste, a dancer ! Now, who was in the 
u rung //(/race IValpoWs Letter to John Chufcy Ee^-j/rom ParUy 17^^* 
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Soon after this Vcstris hoard that his son had niii inlo extravagant 
expenses, lie assembled a convocation of his relations, before 'wlioh) he 
addressed tlic young man with that aocciit of dignity uliich was so pe- 
culiarly his ovvii. Angustns,’* said he, “ the woi Id talks of the w retched 
state of your aifairs; they say that yo!i have debts with all your trades- 
men ; that you abuse the confidence which the name I have permitted 
you to hear, obtains for you. If you do not reduce your matters io oiLler 
I shall not sutler you to bear it any longer; we have always maintained 
our own honour, — understand me, Augustus, I will have no GncmJne 
in my family.” 

In 1 784 young Vestris returned to Paris, from London, with a sprained 
fool, which precluded his dancing. The Queen, being desirous tliat the 
Count de llaga should witness the exhibition of h' - rare tahuils, sent to 
him three times to vecpiest him to give some &j)len(liil instance of his 
powers, though only in a single entree. Her majesty had l)e(., studiously 
informed that he had rehearsed in the morning, but the fact that the at- 
tempt had increased his malady was suppiesscd. In whatever way the 
story was related to the minister, M. Ic Baron (Ic JBielcuil pnnislied hi.? 
non-appearance at night, by sending him to the prison of La Foice : tin' 
nows threw all Paris into a feniieiit ; pai'lios were formed for ami 
■agaiiist the aitist; Imt nothing could equal tlie eoiislernalion of his 
family. “Alas! ” exclaimed hnu Diou^ his heart wounded, and his eyes 
overflowing with tears, “ this is the (irst ditfereneo of iny lum>e wilh the 
Jiourbons !” 'j\) have heaid the crokevs of the metropolis, it might have 

been imagined that the honour of the nation hadhccu compromised; it 
was averred that Vestris had disobeyed the orders of tlie Queen, and 
ought, for his disrcpect, to be bani^hcd the theatre and the n'ulnu On 
the other hand the Veslrises complained of Injuslice and calumny, the 
younger ileclarnl (hat, unless he was restored to lil)eily, and received an 
liononrahlc reparation, he would appear no more; tin* eld'jr thredienrd to 
quit France with his august family; panqililcts, ejiigvams, and carica- 
tures were showered down from all quarter^. 4'lie Queen herself at 
length quieted the storm, and oidered the release of Vestris. Marshal 
Noailles said, that instead ot sending him to prison, lie wouhl have se.nl 
him immediately to Stuckholm, and would not have allowed him to 
depart thence till he had jumped to the enliie satisfaction of the King of 
Sweden. 

The first night of his re-appearance tlie theatre was besieged by a 
multitude of both jiUi lies ; thiTC never was so larg'i and m) stormy an 
ftudience. lie was sainted with jdaudits and hisses, and cries of “ Down 
on your knees.” They had chosen for the melody to which he daiieed, 
the well-known air of behold my teais ! ” And the action applied 
to its character, hut the noise was so great that the orchestra coulil not 
he heard. Vestris alojie retained his ^ resciice of mind; he danced to 
perfection. Oiders were issued to the guard not to intcifcrc unle.ss the 
dispute rose to jiersonal violence ; but when they saw stones, Hying at 
the performers, they marched into tho'centre of the pit - and the caption 
of sonic of the most violent appeased the riot. 

At this time floiirislied Diiport, who rose rapidly to the first rank. Ills 
address and brilliancy, his firmness and vivacity, his force and pliancy w ere 
surprising. lie filled his execution with quick and difficult steps, but 
which he performed with infinite ease ; his pirouettes wxre so rapid that 
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the eye was dazzled. At tliis period he appears to have made too 
violent and too long-continued efforts for his own success, or even safety. 
But tliese dcfecU time would correct, and experience would teuch him 
the value of light a oil shadow, licnrv, a serious dancer of great 
projniisc, and Beaupre, a comic dancer, sewn to have attained much repute, 
particularly the latter, )^lio.se dancing “was as gay as his temper.” He 
WHS the delight of the public, and not less cste* . icd by bis companions. 

\Vc ])ass over several names whose repute appears scarcely to have 
extended beyond the metropolis of France, to come to those of Didelot, 
Des Hayes, and Jjaborie, all CfpialJy known to England, and indeed to 
every capital in Europe, where the ballet was cultivated. Didclot was 
ail enthusiast in his art, so niucli so, as to touch the jiuint where 

“ True genius i.s lo niadiies.s near allied.*’ 

He was in London about the close of the last century, w hen: he not 
only danced in, but composed the ballets. “ Ia Coiu|ii(:tc dn IVroii ” 
was almost the last and liest of that species. His wife, Matlame Rose, 
was a noble (lancer in ylie grand style ; slio was majestic in form and 
nii)\cinent, hut jHTliiips Injr features were amongst the moat ugly that 
ever dernriiied a liuimiii cotmtenauce. In the divertissement she gene- 
lally wore a loose white vobtMvith a scarlet cincture, and in this dress 
she was caiicalnrcd as “ Madame Rose cn chemise de niiit, with a led 
gaiter round luu* waist.” Nuverre entitles her “ the pearl of dancers in 
the hcToic style.” 

One of the ju incipal partners of Vestris was Mile. Cliamcrois ; slic 
dif'pl}i\ed the same force, tln^ same address, the same hnnne^s, and ihc 
same hrillmncy; and she had, moreover, tlic advantage of her sex, that 
nain'dess power whieli confeis a charm ujioti cvenythmg* u lumdsomc 
w'onmii sfi)s or does. A curious circumstanee followed lier eaily death. 
Two ])oets cclelu’iited that event. They neither iinokiMl Apollo nor Tcr])- 
sichoiT, whom she nearly lescmhlcd, hut one addiesseti him.self in his 
lranrt])ort to St.Roeh, and to her dog. In i}ii» fanciful (trusion h(^ intro- 
duced the saints of both sexes, the ang<-lh and aicliangels, and jdaced 
Mile, (diainerois in paradise. Her dancing, elastic, liglit, and volup- 
tuous, created so lively a sensation amongst the, blessed in lliat celestial 
region, ihal they wen' all seized with a ]>assion hir the fcame exercise, 
and began to dance, to h ap, and to pirouette. St. Peter, seeing the festi- 
vity only through the key-hole of Heaven’s gate, so strongly participates 
in the delight, that be is allured from his post, and mingles in the sports. 

The other poem excited little notice, but the one wc have just alluded 
lo, made even those laugh who were scandalized at the impiety. 

Ijoiiisc Ctirtois, w'ho formed herself upon the m<idel of Chanu rois, and 
attained to her grace, was also cut off early hv de ath. Clotilde w'us a 
serious dancer of fnst-nite talent — a scholar of Vestris ; her deportment 
was noble and elegant, and she might he likened to the J)iana of anti- 
([uity. I Jer execution was perfect, and she measured and grasped, as 
it were, the sta«(;: the grace of*licr arms, and her eiitnc figure, was 
proportioned to majesty of her stature. She w^as tbrmcd for the 
qniiid carac/(}rc, and Siothiiig was rcquiicd but that she liad entirely 
devoted heiself to the study. 

The critic, whose descriptions we have chiefly followed, declares “ that 
the pen drops from his hand,” and that he wants words to paint the 
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perfections of Madame Gardel. Her performance was dazzling, her 
ieet sparkled like diamonds ; her execution had the most exquisite finish. 
The most difficult Umns^ the most embarrassing combinations of steps 
were surmounted by this rival of Terpsichore with equal ease and per- 
fection; she had a fine tact, and an ear so delicate, that lier (hincing 
was precision itself. She reconciled one to the pirouette, whicli she per- 
formed with such sweetness, and closed with so captivating a pause, thiit 
she never disturbed the public feeling by an effort that was discoverable. 
Her figure was well placed ; it was so thoroughly under her command, 
that it seemed not at all to partake of the rapid and dazzling movement 
of her legs and feet ; lier arms were beautifully grouped ; she was the 
delight of the spectators; she was to the dance what the Venus deMedicis 
is to sculpture, and those who knew’ her private character were as much 
cnclianted by her frank and modest manners as by her wit and her 
politeness. 

'iVj describe the peculiar atlribulcs and manner of the several dancers 
would be wearisome, w ere it not that from these portraitures alone can 
he gathered a theoretical understanding of the principles of the art, and 
a just taste established. Our little liistory aims not only to amuse by a 
record of the persons and anecdotes who have illustrated th(Mlaiice,but to 
show, by instances, upon what the art depends, and ho%v the jndgincnt 
is to be formed. We find, even in dancers who have not reached the 
pinnacle of fame, materials for onr purpose. Mile. Clicvigny was of 
this class. Her ilance was perfect, licr execution animated and bril- 
liant; the formation and connexion of her were, exact and deter- 
minate; slic liad vigour and grace, and she united all the powers and 
charms which the art demands. Nature was indeed ])roiligal lo her; a 
noble figure enriclied with a pair of beautiful eyes, which said all she 
•wislied to express, ever changing features susceptible of the impress of 
all the passions; eloquent gestures, because through them the soul gives 
utterance to its emotioi s, and informs them to perfection with all llie 
movements proper to jiaint every sentiment and every afi’ection — such 
it seems wero the great qualities of this performer, w-hosc chaiacter her 
eulogist sums up by declaring that hers was the pantomime which ought 
to be cultivated, “for it spoke Nvithout language or a voice.” She was 
stopped in her career by a hurt in the knee, but she still sustained all 
the loftier honours in the school. From this pictiiic surely may be 
drawm many of the elements of taste in spite of the obscurity which 
necessarily attends the use of general terms. From tliia sketch prin- 
ciples may be compared with practice. 

When Bjgottini first appeared, the critics said vshe lavished too much 
attention upon her feet, and neglected the carriage of her head, her 
bust, her arms, and her figure. But in spite of her negligence it was 
predicted that time would give her he pre-eminence she had attained 
w'hen she visited England. 

It would be thought superfluous should we attempt a particvilar de- 
scription of the various female danctrs, Dchle, Dupont, Fabre-Gardel, 
Vestris» Felicitt?, Hutin, Hilligsberg, (a particular fiivourite in England,) 
Parisot, Hulin, Milanic, Mercandotti, Noblct, Brocard, and others who 
assisted in filling the corps de ballet, down to our own times. Of Fanny 
Bias and Taglioni, the remembrance is yet fresh and strong ; but we 
can hardly judge of their powers comparatively wdtU those of their pre- 
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deccssors, to whom heroic characters were assigned. The ha) lets of 
later ‘days scarcely outgo, in the expression of the passions, the diver- 
tissements of an earlier age. The heroic ballet is almost extinct ; fairies, 
sylphs and dryads, some intermezzi of a dcmi-caractere have super- 
seded the loftiest, and, we may add, the true objects of the art. That 
such was the case among the dancers of antiquity is made clear by mul- 
titudes of passages, and particularly by Cassiodorus, who says, “ Our 
ancestors gave the name of mute music to that art which shows how to 
speak without opening the mouth, to express everything by gestures, and 
even to render intelligible, by certain movements, as well as by different 
attitudes of the body what we should find very difficult to communicate 
by a continued discourse, or a whole page in writing.*' To this dignity 
of expression it was the object of the great master, to whose writings 
wc are so much indebted, to restore his art, and he did so restore it*. 

Noverre chose his subjects from the highest heroism, and the noblest 
poetry. He constructed the most passionate as well as the lightest 
dramas; he look, for instance, the death of Agamemnon, .^ncas, and 
Dido, Alceste, as well as the graces, and Cupid and l^syche. Nor are 
liis tragedies in action •inferior in interest to the finest that poets have 
produced ; lie not only soi^ht for his resources in the learning of the 
Jincicuts, in the Oreek tragedies, but in nature herself. He considered 
tlie rules of Aristotle, and he compared eflects ; and when we examine 
the structure of his grand ballets it is impossible not to be struck with 
the beauty, grace, congruity, and effect of the arrangement of his scenes. 
In the second series of his letters he has entered into an exposition of 
the construction of his “Death of Agamemnon,** and with a profundity 
that shows his genius has demonstrated the difl’erenccs between his own, 
and the sister arts of poetry and painting, and described the means to 
which he has resorted. 

It were to he wished that our limits would allow even an abstract of 
the scones by which the intrigues of yEgisthus and Clytcinncstra ripen 
into the catastrojihc. The brilliant jinaginution of Novrrrc has contrived 
a succession by which not only tlie passions and characters of the dra- 
matis persome, Agamemnon, Clytcnincslra, yEgisthus, Elcctra, aiul 
Iphisa; Cassandra, Orestes, and Pylades, (together with countless as- 
sistants,) arc developed, but which give occasion for the most splendid 
])rocessions and festive celebrations; all, however, contribute to the ca- 
tastrophe. The drama is continued through five acts, and it is impossible 
to conceive anything more pathetically or more magnificently exjircssed. 

We may tiirii to two others of a lighter, but of a more delicate and 
beautiful cast , — The Graces^ and Cupid and Psyche, Wicland's ow n 
poem is not more jioetical than Novorre's programme ; it may be read 
again and again, for it places the most vivid pictures of the actions and 
events described with an Arcadian .simplicity, yet with a passionate 
strength, unknown to any other species of representation. Cupid and 
Psyche is of the same genus ; this ballet, jicrhaps, was received with 
greater a'^iplau^thaii any other yiat he produced iu England. Towards 

* Jkiring the fniiio?ky of Louis XIV. ballets w'cre performed at court, in which 

the monarcli himself daiTaed. The Queen of England sustained characters in the 
masques of Ben Jonson. In the •* Masque of Blackness,” the Queen, with eleven 
ladies of her court, appeared ; and in the “ Masque of Beauty” with fifteen others, 
who constituted a part of the dramatis personal. 
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its close, the ballet-master, with lus niece, was standing wrapped up in 
a great coat waiting for Iiis carriage when, in obedience to the demands 
of the audience, two of the dancers rushed upon him, and led him for- 
ward to receive the applauses which were lavished upon him. The old 
man was reluctant to appear in such a dress, and at such disadvantage, 
but there w-as no resisting; — bending, rather than bowing to the de- 
lighted spectators, he came before the house, and while the female 
dancers fantastically twineil their wreaths of flowers round him, the 
principal (Cupid) crowned liim ^Yith a ciiapJct, amidst thunders of ap- 
plfMKsc. The person from whom vie had this relation, was his niece, 
ulio beheld the scene of her relation’s triumph with a sensibility not to 
be expressed; to Noverre himself it was as ovcr])Owcring as unex- 
pected, and he ahvays sjmkc of it as the most inelting, )ct the most 
triumphant feeling of his life. Such dcmonstratioiis of public appro- 
bation were then larc; we do not know, indeed, whethe. this was not 
the Very first in England. Now they are robbed of much of iheir value 
by frequency. 

At this time (from 1780 to 1790), wlicn these fine productions were 
at their acme, it was customary to engage a ballet-master for the season, 
w'ho was to compose two grand ballets and two of an inferior order, 
called divertissements ; the expense of etich of the former was estimated 
roundly at 1000/.*, and the wliole strength of the house, seeiie-paintcrs, 
baud, decorator, dresser, and property-man, was placed at the command 
of the ballcl-iuiistcr. lienee the call for the various knowledge assumed 
to be necessary to the eonqmser of such beautiful concentrations of these 
various arts. Noverre, we know, superintended them all down to tlu? 
pattern of a suit, and the effect corresponded to the attention given to 
the preparations, J)r. Burney says, that in J7S0 dancing had super- 
seded music, painting, and machinery at the Ojicra. “After the depar- 
ture of Mademoiselle llcincl,” he continues, “ no rlancing had so much 
delighted the freipienter'* iif the Opera as that of M. Vestris and ^tadc 
moisellc Baccelli, till the iinival of M. Yeslria I’aiiie, when pleasure 
was sublimed into ecstacy. In the >ear 17BJ Pacchierotti had been 
heard so frequently that his singing w'as no impediment to (•.onversatioii, 
or even to animated narrative and debate; but while the elder Vestris 
was on the stage, ii during a pas soul any of his admirers forgot tlieiu- 
selves so much as to applaud hnn with their hands, there was an instant 
cheek put to his rapture by a choral hii — sh ! For those lovers of music 
who talked the loudest when Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or 
making an exquisite close, were now" thrown into agonies of displeasure 
lest the graceful movements du diou de la datiso^ or the attention of 
his votaries, should be disturbed by ambblc approbation. Since that 
time the must mute and respectful attention has been given to the manly 
grace of Le Picq, and light fantastic oe of the younger Vestris ; to the 
Rossis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and llie Hilligsbcrgs ; while the. 
poor singers have been disturbed, not by the violence of applause, but 
the clamour of inattentiom” , 

I'licre was scarcely, however, a single and true^^^iand ballet given 
after the engagement of Noverre ended. DauJ^jrval and Gallct, his 

* The engaf^emeius for the seasuii of 1703 or 1704, without the hgurantes, have 
been computed at 8350/. The sums which have been lost by the Opera-house are 
lin-ge almobt beyond credibiiity. 
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pupils — DIdelot and Des Hayes, with many others, gavchnllets, hut they 
rarely, if at all, ascended beyond the level of the divertisseincul. They 
degenerated to such things as “ Little Peggy’s love,” and tJic train of 
mytliological dances wlncli have since been accepted for the heroic pan- 
toniinie, and now occupies the stage almost to its entire exclusion. 

Thus the reign of these noble specimens of poetry and imagination 
was of short duration. They had v^aned even before the dcalli of 
N-overre, wlio “lived long enough to perceive tind to denounce the corning 
change; nor can we conclude our slierht sketch by a more just explica- 
tion, than that in which he has closed one section of his work. lie says, 

I have avoided, as much as jmssiblc, all criticism ; \ct not wishing to 
give a senseless panegyric on the absunlities adopted hy fashion and 
false tJisle, I may be allowed to set myself ugiunst all those abuses 
which are intruding upon dancing, to the destruction of all its graces ; 
banishing the rules of ])ropovlion and fine taste, and replacing e\u \ thing 
that can lend a charm to the art, by an ennuyant monotony of bad 
disprpportioncd tinier, and minotural pnu^ns. When I can 
be ]icrsuaded that the Graces and the Nymphs ouglit to dance like 
Bacchanals, the Sports and the Smiles to move like Fauns and Sylvans — 
when they can prove to me^that angles, whether right, salient, or acute, 
can make the heaiity of the imitative arts -- when painters, whose opinion 
and talents I rc&pect, shall demonstrate to me tliat they must renounce 
ihe curved liuea and wise pioportions that nature has traced for them — 
vvhen they can convince me that, m the imitative aits, all ought to he 
stitraiid formaJ — that it is a beautiful sight to sec sixty arms well raised 
above llicir licads, and thirty right legs, carried by a s])ontancous rnovc- 

nient to a level with the slionldcrs, 1 will be silent I have 

already said, and f lievc repeat, that there exists an intimate analogy 
between ])aintiiig and dancing; ]dun, distribution, gioiijiiiig, repusi*^ 
ff('siun\ alliiufley ('.vprvssioHy coned desiijUy riijht proportiojiSy his- 
ioricul and j ah u lorn subJtjrfSy all these belong equally to ])ainliiig and 

dancing It belongs, then, to my eoiuljiitor Gardel to keep olV 

the.se aimses, and to declare open war against all the novelties born of 
ca])riec and folly. JJeing the absolute bead of the most brilliant portion 
of tlie Opera, lie ought to opjiose himself witJi liiinnei's all the innova- 
tions introduced by stupiflity and ignorance. If the Colitichets and the 
Guingiiiiis aie the ehildron of folly and caprice, the Graces arc tlic 
daughters of ta.stc and decency ; it belongs then to M. Gardel to jiro- 
scribe all that can iinpoverish and lower liis noble coinposiiioiis. IJe 
cannot forget that the principles of the line arts ate immiiiahle, and that 
they are not the slaves of fashion, and the e[)hemeral fancies ot‘ capiice. 
llaviiig only Nature to imitate and adorn, we oiiglit to n'lnain faithful to 
tills our common mother Woe to those ungrateful children who forsake 
her! Wliat do they produce ? Fiighthil caricatures, puppets, exag- 
gerated and monstrous works, insipid ami disgusting proiiiiclion.'', rejected 
by an enlightened public, and the shajne and contempt of tJiosc w ho 
gave them birthi^’^' • 
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the uomahnt of margret. 

T plant a tree, whose leaf 
The cypress leaf will suit, 

But when its shade is o’er you laid, 

Turn >e, and pluck the fruit. 

Now reach my minstrel harp, 

Which hangeth on the wall, 

And hearken loving hearts and hold. 

To a wild madrigal. 

Margret, Margret ! 

Silteth the fair ladye 
Close to the river side, 

Which runneth on with a merry tone, 

Her merry thoughts to giiidt*. 

It runneth thro’ the trees, 

It runneth by the hill — 

Pathless the ladye's thou^its have found 
A way more pleasant still — 

Margret, Margret ! 

The night is in her hair. 

And giveth shade to shade, 

And the pale moonlight on her forehead white, 
Like a spirit's hand is laid. 

Her lips part with a srailo 
Instead of speakings done: 

1 ween she thiiikclh of a \oicc. 

Albeit, uttering none. 

Margret, Margret! 


All liido birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings, 

And nature doth seem in a mystic dream, 
Apart from' her living things. 

That dream by that lud) e, 

1 ween, is unpartook ; 

For she looketh to the high, cold stars 
With a lender human look. 

Margret, Margret ! 

TheJiad}o’s shadow lies 
Upon the running river; 

It licth no less in its quieliioss. 

For that which rcsteth never : 

Most like a trustinir heart 
Upon a passing lailh — 

Or as, upon the course of life, 

The steadfast doom of death. 

^ Margret, Margret ! 

The lad>e doth not move — ^ 

The ladye doth not dream — *' 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream. 
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It shaketli without wind — 

It parteth from the tide — 

It standetli upright in the cleft moonlight — 

It sittcth at her side ! 

Margret, Margrct ! 

Look in its face, ladye, 

And keep thee from thy swouod ; 

With a spirit bold thy pulses hold. 

And hear its voice's sound. 

For so will sound thy voice, 

Wlieii ihy face is to the w»^ll ! 

And so will look thy face, ladje, 

When the maidens work thy pall. 

Margret, Margrct ! 

“ Am I not like to Ihcc?" 

The voice was calm and low ; 

And between each word yon might have beard 
The silent grasses grow ! 

“ The like may sway the like,” 

By* which m^slenous law. 

Mine eyr^ from thmc, and my lips from thine, 
The light and breath may draw. 

Margret, Margret ! 

My lips do need thy breath — 

My lips do need thy smile— 

And my pule deep eync, that light in thine, 
Which met the stars ere while. 

Yet go with light and life, 

If that thou lovest one 

III all the earth, who loveth thee 
More truly than the sun, 

Margret, Margret ! 

Her cheek had waxen white, 

Like cloud, at fall of snow: 

Here like to one, at set of sun. 

It waxed red alsi'i. 

For love’s name niaketh hold. 

As if the loved were near. 

And sighed she the deep, long sigh 
Which cometh after fear. 

Margret, Margret ! 

“ Now, sooth, I fear thee not — 

Shall never fear thee now.” 

(And a noble sight, was the sudden light 
Which lit her lifted brow). 

“ Can earth be dry of streams. 

Or hearts of love ? ’ — ^she said ; 

“ Who doubteth love— kiioweth not love — 
Already is he tjead ! ' 

V . Margret , Margre t ! 

I Imve** — and then her lips 
Some word in pause did keep ; 

And gave, the while, a quiet smile, 

As if she smiled in sleep— 
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“ I have — a brother dear, 

A kui<rht of knightly fame — 

And I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name 

Margret, Margret. 

v “ I fed his gay go.ss-hawk — 

1 kissed his fierce bluoddiound — 

1 sate at home when he might come, 

To hear his horn’s far sound. 

1 sang him songs of old — 

I poured him the red wine ; 

And looked he from the cup and said — 

I love thee, sister mine : 

Margret, Margret.” 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low sliadowy laughter — 

And the sounding river which rolled ever, 
Stood dumb and stagnant after. 

“Brave knight thy brother is. 

But better loveth he 

Thy poured wine than thy cjianted song — 
And better both, than thee ! 

Margret, Margret !" 

The ladye did not heed 
The river’s pause— the while 

Her own thoughts still ran at Ihoir will, 
And calm was still her smile— 

“ My little sister we'irs 
The look our mfither wore ; 

I smooth her Ioek?» with a golden comb, 

I bless her evermore.” 

Margret, Margret. 

“ I gave her my first bird, 

When first iny voice it knew ; 

1 made her share my posies rare. 

And told her where lliey grew. 

1 taught her God’s high words— 

God’s worthy praise, to tell : 

She looked from heaven into my face, 

And said, ‘ I love thee well, 

Margret, Margret ! ” 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shjulowy laughter— 

And each glass-eyed bird awoke and stared 
Thro’ the shrivelled tree-leaves after. 

“ Fair child thy sider is, 

But better loveth she 

Thy golden comb than posied Uowers — 
And better both, than thee 1 

Margret, Margp t 

The ladye did not heed 
The withering on the bouali ; 

Still calm her smile, albeit Uie ,while, 

A little pale her brow. 
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** I have a father ol(I» 

The lord of ancient halls : 

An hundred friends are in the court* 

Yet only me, he calls*’ — 

Margret, Margret. 

An hundred knights are there ; 

Yet read I by his knee— 

And when forth they go to the tourney show, 

I rise not up to see. 

’Tis a weary book to read — 

My tryst's at set of sun — 

Yet dear and loving neath the stars 
Is his blessing, when I've done.** 

Margret, Margret. 

It trembled on the grass 

With a low shadowy laugliter — 

And moon and star, most bright and far, 

I3id sliriiik and darken, alter. 

“ Higli lord Ihv father is. 

And better lo\t th he 
If is aiiciem halls than hundred friends- - 
His ancient halls, than thee, 

Margret, Margret !" 

The ladyc did not hoed 
That the high stars did fail ; 

Still cairn her smile, albeit the while 

Nay ! buf s/ff'ts tint pale. 

I ba\ c a more than friend 
Across the inonntains dim ; 

No other's voice is soft to me, 

Unless it naraelh him'' 

Margret, Margrel. 

“ Tho' louder treads mine heart, 

1 know his step again — 

And his far plume aye, unless turned away. 

For trar» do blind me then. 

We brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be— - 
But I wear his last look in my soul ; 

It said *I love but thee ! 

. Margret, Margret !' *’ 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter - 
And tho wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by church-bell, after. 

And shadows, 'stead of light, 

Fell from the stars above. 

In Hakes of darkness on her face 
S All bright wdrti trusting love, — 

^ Margret, Margret ? 

“ Heloveth none but thee? — 

That love is ended too ; — 

The black crow's bill doth dabble still 
I’ the mouth that vowed thee true. 
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Will he open his dull eyes* 

When tears fall on his brow ? 

Behold ! the death-worm, to his heart, 

Is a nearer thing than thou, 

Margrct, Margrct I” 

Her face was on the ground, — 

None saw the agony ; 

But the men at sea, did that night agree 
They heard a drowning cry. 

And when the morning brake, 

Fast rolled the river s tide — 

AVith the green trees waving overhead, 

And a white corse lain beside ! 

Margrct, Margrct ! f 

A knight’s blood-hound, and ho. 

The funeral watch did keep — 

And he turned round, to stroke the hound, 
Which howled to see him weep. 

A fair child kissed the dead. 

And started from its coldr— 

And alone, yet proudly, in his hall. 

Did stand a baron old ! 

Murgret, Margret ! 

Hang up mine harp again, 

1 have no voice for song ; 

Not song, but wail— and mourners pale, 

Not hards, to love belong. 

Oh ! failing human love, 

Oh I light, by darkness known ! 

Oh ! false, the while thou treadest earth. 

Oh ! deaf, beneath the stone ! 

Margrct, Margiet! 

No friends ! no name but Hisy 
Whose name, as Love appears, — 

Look up to heaven, as God's forgiven. 

And see it not for tears ! 

Yet see with spirit-Mght 
Th' eternal Friend, undim — 

Who died for love, and joins above 
All Iricnds who love in 
And, with his pierced hands, may He 
The guardian of your clasp’d ones be ! 
AVhich prayer doth end iny lay of thee, 
Margrct, Margret I 

E.B 
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Chaptek I. 

One of those manias which from time to time run riot with “ Joljn 
Bull,’’ and divert that worthy grumbler from the contemplation of his 
grievances, Ims recently attacked him, somewhat severely, in the guise 
of a stecplc-chase. Vainly did the farmer swear, as he saw his freshly- 
ploughed fields torn up in all directions by a liorde of the most reckless 
intruders; — idly did the grazier mourn over dismembered gates, scat- 
tered sheep, and shuttered fences ; — unheeded did the “ little tenants ” 
implore, and the “large tenants ” threaten ; — the band of horsemen 
swept onward, and defied opposition. In some instances, the results 
have been suilicieiitly disastrous. One fat rector was rode over, and 
carried ln)mc lifeless on a shutter. Another elderly gentleman, who 
came on the field iia a spectator, was elbowed into a deep ditch, where 
lie lay for an hour, and during that period hatl the pleasure of seeing 
his five sons take their flying leaps over him. A maiden “ gentlewoman, 
of considerable experience,” who wiis tempted by the occasion to make 
her appearance at the ^fclton Mowbray stecplc-chase, was driven, by 
the rush of riflers, into a r^uicksci licdge, whence, after forty minutes* 
struggle, slie emerged with one shoe and three parts of a stocking, the 
crown and one string of her bonnet, the fiont breadth of her gown, and 
the lip of her boa, — a melancholy and most instructive example of the 
“ pm suit of amufsement under difliculties !” She declared, with the most 
caruobt and touching sincerity, as she regained the turf, tliat she was 
“ pricked to the quick by her misfortimcs.” Alas ! where was the ardour 
of Captain Piinsej) — where the well-known gallantry of Colonel Peel— 
tliat it did not bring them to the relief of a damsel so uneasily circum- 
stanced ? 

But the practice is far more general than is at first supposed. There 
is a class of grave-looking gentlemen who go stccple-lmnting all their 
days. Their uniform, as to coat and vest, is lilack ; ami ilitir continua- 
tions invisible green or Oxford grey. They muster strong on fndd-daya ; 
and tlic ardour with which they lie on the scent is at once edifying and 

exemplary. Bishop P was indisputably a steeple-hunter when 

he wrote, first cujainsi^ and then jfbr, the Papists. Tlie late Dr. G 

was a sleeplc-hunlcr of no common nerve when he handed over to the 
celebrated Mrs. Mary Anue Clarke two halves of two 50(i/. notes, to 
secure her influence in procuring him a .vacant mitre. The learned 
minor canon who WH'ote, a year or two since, a ponderous quarto, en- 
titled “ Bishops the Bulwarks of the English Church,” was clearly a 
steeple-hunter; and the renowned Mr. Gathercole, beneath w hose lash 
the Dissenters rebel, and in the thunder of whose anathemas learned 
prelates* exult, belongs, incoiitrovertibly, to the same section of the 
sporting community. 

Best of readers! / have also, in my time, been a steeple-hunter! 
With wimt success, you must judge. 

For four tee i^'years of my life I belonged to the class now commonly 
known by the meritorious curates ^ — that is to say, 1 had the 

sole charge of a parish*of seven hundred souls, in which 1 had to main- 
tain my position in society, dress like a gentleman, and relieve those 

* See the Bishop of Loudon's last Charge. 

July, — VOL, XI.VH. jNfO. CIZXXVll, z 
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whom all spurned but myself, upon the wages of a journeyman cabinet- 
maker. About eighteen months previous *to the expiration of this period, 
owing to the death of two succeeding male heirs under age, the advow- 
son of the liviiig on which 1 was curate, the estate which surrounded it, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it, fell into the hands of an indi- 
vidual who, on his entering life, had as much chance of being opulent 
as I have of becoming an archdeacon. To the way in which he graced 
his honours no words save his own can do justice. On his succeeding to 
the estate, he found the parish engaged in the laborious and costly enter- 
prise of enlarging, or rather rebuilding, the church, which for years had 
been a “ church in danger.” A pew was forthwith demanded, of suffi- 
cient size to acepmmodate himself and his family. IJis request was at 
once attended to, and the matter considered arranged. A few weeks 
after, he called upon me in a perfect ferment, the perspiration standing 
on his brow, his eyes rolling, and every muscle in his fate quivering. 
“ Good heavens, my dear Sir ! what sum do you think the parish eliurch- 
warden lias charged me for my pew ^ I never heard of such extortion ! 
Five pounds, as I’m a living man !” 

‘‘ Well, Sir, that docs not appear to me unrcasonahlc.” 

“ Not unreasonable ! Are you aware uf^what jou’re sa\iiig? j\i>t 
unreasonable !” 

“ No ; not for a pew capable of holding ten persons, near the read- 
ing-desk, and in the most preferable part of the cliurcli.” 

“ What has that to do with it? I tell yc its an extortionate demand. 
I’vo measured the whole pew three times over, and ihvro i^n^i foi'hj 
shilHngs*-ioorlh of timtmr in it!^* 

The pew arranged, the next affair was llic election of a inomnncnl to 
his father, who had been galliered to Ins people iqiwards of half a ciMitury 
before. The ’Squire furnished both design and inscription. The former 
consisted of a veiy corpulent female figure weeping into a little tiny urn, 
which it was quite evident, from the size of her tears, she would very 
speedily fill. This was intended to represent Virtue iiicorisolahle lor 
the loss of Mr. More.house, sen. ! An immense chenib at each corner 
blew a trumpet with all its might, out of which proceetled the words 
“ Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity.” The verbiage was to this oifcct : — 

“To Mr. Matthias Morkhousk, 

The best of Fathers and most upright of Underwriters, 

This Moniunontal Tablet 
is erected 
by 

His reverential and ever- afflicted Son, 

Michael Morehouse, £sq., 
of 

The Orange, 
hard by.’’ 

On ibis {nidliUTncnt the ’Squire used to fix his eyes during service with 
an expression of the most cordial complacency. His. form seemed to 
dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the little urr^ and the large lady. 
He prided himself on his Church of England pri^iciples, and his punc- 
tual performance of his Sabbath duties,— aud as he stood upright in liis 
pew, and repeated the Belief in tones which the jioor wheezy clerk tried 
in vain to drown, with his eyes shut, sec-sawing himself upon his toes 
backwards and forwards, and closing each period with a solemn shake 
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of his head, — he was, as a whole, such an exhibition as is not often seen 
Avithin the walls of a country church. 

J5ut the 'Squire, though deficient in taste, was not deficient in tongue ; 
he abounded in civil speeches. Wc never met that he did not assure 
me of his zeal for my welfare, and of his wish to serve me j and so 
hearty and so repeated were his declarations of g'^od-will, that I was fool 
enough to bcHeve them sincere. 

Matters stood thus when iny rector died ; and knowing the 'Squire 
had no son, brother, nephew, or coi sin to whom a benefice of 160/, 
could be acceptable, I ventured one morning, after he had been more 
lb an commonly profuse in his professions, to put them to the test. In 
a sentence, I asked liiin for the vacant living. lie shook me cordially 
by the hand, called up one of his blandest smiles, and began — 

My dear friend, 1 could not think of proposing anything so paltry 
to yonr acceptance. With your grasp of intellect and moral worth— 
allude to it — it is quite beneath you — quite unworthy of you." 

“ !My expectations arc very humble," was my reply ; “ allow me, 
tluTefore, to judge wlietlicr " 

‘‘ No, no ! don't talk of it." 

“ I st'c many abler and%ettpr men worse olf than myself ; and the 
living, though small, would satisfy " 

‘‘ I cannul hear of it. My regard for you is such that quite iin^ 

j)0«sibh' — quite impossible.’* 

“ I understand you, Sir, and construe this last sentence into a 
refusal.” 

‘‘ Nut exactly that ; but — btit— the living is gone ! My butler asked 
and got it foi some friend of his own. I believe the rascal has sold it; 
hut that’s no allair of mine. Not a single shilling will find its way into 
}ny pocket. No, no! Wou'dn't wound my conscience for all the gold 
of Ophir. But the bishop will provide for yon. A maii of your deserts 
and long services cannot be overlooked. You would he buried alive in 
tins hamlet. No, no! Aspire to something belter." 

This was a couq)lcte check : my run for the season \mis ended. I did 
not allcmpt another steeple-hunt for some years ; in fact, 1 almost came 
to ii resolution to forswear the sport altogether, and only swerved from 
my determination under the following circumstances. 

^ClIAPTEH IT. 

Upon the curacy ,to whicli T removed after the rebuff recorded in the 
last Chapter, T remained some years. My sporting days— as far, at 
least, as steeple-hunting was concerned — were past and over. Old men 
died, and young men succeeded them ; but I instituted no inquiry 
preferred no application — and persevered in the quiet discharge of ray 
daily duties. Yet as age silvered my brow, and my family grew up 
around me, and the many cares and anxieties incident to their cstahlish- 
rnent irulife pressed sorely upon me — with all my acquiescence in the 
maxim, “ whjThjyer /*•, is n^//^^”•und all my trust in the awards of an 
inflexibly just and Kualternbly wise IVovidence, a feeling of melancholy 
foreboding for the future Avould occosionally come across me. This w'as 
insensibly deepened by the spectacle daily presented to me. My next 
neighbour was a clergyman residing on a large living. He had health— 
he had wealth — he had a small (and what is invaluable to a pastor,) a 

z 2 
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peaceful and contented body of parishioners — good society within his 
reach, and a parsonage which, for its external advantages and internal 
embellishments, was a fairy palace — and lie was wretched ! 

As I listened to his interminable complaints, a murmur — why should 
I not confess it ? — would not unfreqiicntly struggle for utterance. “Here 
is a man with all the elements of happiness within his reach — gifted 
with every capacity lor enjoyment, insensible to the many blessings of 
his lot, while 1 — peace, busy Tempter, peace !” 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a perpetual fear of death. 
None of his family had survived their fortieth year; he w'as fast ap- 
proaching that period, and looked upon himself as a doomed man. 
Whenever thjs feeling came over him he was powerless. I have often 
been called to his assistance when tlie hells for his church-service were 
ringing — when a corpse was on its way to his burial-ground for inter- 
ment — when a couple have been standing at the altar impiiMently wait- 
ing his arrival : no argument, no raillery could muse him. His house- 
keeper recommended Dr. Jephson and Leamington Spa ; I ])rescrihcd 
abstinence and exercise, lie talked of Aheinethy and blue pill; I 
said, “ Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage!” 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for the village doctor, who 
for some weeks dosed him ad libitum. Debilitated hy drugs and fright, 
the rector sunk so rapidly that his country attendant became alarmed, 
and wished for another opinion. A physician was called in : the sight 
of this grave-looking personage at his bed-side so thoroughly convinced 
the patient Ins houis were numbered, that Ins ucrvcuis excitement 
became so violent, and his symptoms so aggravated, that Dr. \V. deemed 
“ the case a very peculiar one,” and begged for a consultation. yV 
second physician was summoned. “ They may muffle the bells as soon 
as they like for master’s funeral peal,” said the cleik when tin's fact was 
made known to him. “ What man on e^rth mis ever known In hold it 
out agen threk doctor-' ?'* 

Amen was right : within a fortnight after the arrival of the consulting 
physician, Mr. Kdinonstone was quietly sleeping beneath the turf of Ins 
own churchyard ! 

Chapter III. 

Who was to be his successor? The living was large, and tlie ques- 
tion was fiercely debated ; and while each village quidnunc pretended 
to be wiser than his brother gossip, and not one of the fraternity could 
possess any accurate information on the point, I went on quietly taking 
the duty. The question of patronage was in this instance interesting; 
it was vested in three maiden ladies of eccentric views and vagabond 
habits. They were rarely unanimous on any subject; and on the last 
vacancy wxrc so long in making up their minds on the merits of “ a mere 
moral preacher,” whom the elder Miss Hebblethwaite patronized — of 
a true Gospel trumpet,’* whom the youngest sister admired — and of 
“ a man of moderate views,” whom the second sister preferred, j)ut w^ho 
was scoutef} by the other two as “ that worst of charactcjcf); a Borderer,” 
that the siijf months allowed them for pesentation expired. The living 
lapsed to jthe bishop, and his lordship very quifetly instituted a near rela- 
tive of his own ; many therefore, and various, were the speciilaiions 
which the present vacancy occasioned* The sisters w'ere cursed with a 
hatred of repose — they lived only in locomotion ; “ Onward*^ was the 
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motto of their lives. The grave, as a place of rest, must have been 
inconceivably odious to them ; and Mrs. Hemans* beautiful thoughts t)n 
“ The Calm of Life,” tiUcrly unintelligible. For months their move- 
ments were unknown even to their lawyer and agent. Now' they were 
at Boulogne — now at Buxton — now at Versailles — and soon afterwards 
at Bowness. Their steward was only apprized of their existence by 
tlu'ir applications to him for money, wliicli he ^vas always ordered to 
remit “ by ratmn of post.” The last time they were heard of was 
at Milan; and if their next letters had been dated from Aleppo, it 
would have caused no feeling of surprise among the circle of their 
dependents. 

Chapter IV. 

Meanwhile, week after w eek rolled aw ay without bringing any tidings 
of the new rector. Three months had expired ; still we w'ere without 
the slightest intimation of the Miss Ilebblethwaite’s intentions. The 
fourth month had nearly closed, when tno young gentlemen came down 
and made siirprisingly- minute inquiries about the (emporaliliex of the 
benefice. One was miff to be the dioccsairs grandson, and the other 
the Miss Ilcbhlcthw'aifc’s heir-at-law; but, to the infinite mortification 
of Mrs. Dull))', the lcading#gossi]) of ih'fe Wlage, nothing positive could 
be dicilcd respecting cither. The fifth month wore away, and both the 
lawyer ami the steward became uneasy in right earnest. 

“ How mortifying,” said the fiist, “ that tliis noble living should 
again fall into the hands of the Bishop I and yet I sec no means of 
picNcnliug it. Were I not sure they would view it as an unpardonable 
olfenee, and discard me for ever from tlieir confidence, I would adver- 
lis(; the ladies iu all the public papers, as the only means of discovering 
their donncile.” 

Tiie lamentations of the steward wxrc in a different .strain, but quite 
as cliaracteristic. 

“ A vei y pretty piece of business, upon my word ! This comes of 
women being entrusted w’ith landed property ! This comes of going to 
foreign parts — frenchifying and frog-eating — instea(l of residing at your 
own hall, among) our owii tenantry! A thousand n-ycar to go to some 
one of ILshop Tomlinc’s offsets! O jjord ! O Lord! ft’s well the old 
squire’s dead and gone! He that w'aa always so precise and husinoss- 
like in all he said and did — it’s enough to make him turn in his coffin ! 
It’s well, indeed, if I don’t go crazed myself! And God only knows 
whom the Bishop may choose to send us ; some yo\iug chap, perhaps, 
who will be for raising the tithe, and changing the tenants, and worry- 
ing the ladies out of their wits wdien they return'- that is to say, if they 
ever Jo return ; or can have the face to return after playing up a second 
time a vagary of this sort. But what rational act did you ever hear 
devised by the joint-stock brains of three maiden laidics?” 

The sixth month began and was within five days of its close, wdicn 
the steward burst into my little study at an early hour one morning with 
ail old, flirty, ^crumpled newBpt^icr in his hand — “They’re found — 
they’re found — be stirring, my dear Sir, be stirring — the Miss Hcbble- 
thwaites are in England — arc at Cheltenham! Look here!” and 
unfolding a greasy amf well-thumbed number of the “ Bath Chronicle,” 
he pointed with his fat finger to a paragraph, headed ‘ Arrivals. The 
Miss Hebblethwailesy at Montpellier House^ from ike Continent' 
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Lose not An hour ; see them at once, and secure the living? for yourself ; 
here’s a letter of introduction from Jjawyer Bark bite ; here’s another 
from me ; here’s moneyl and a chaise at tlie door. Take the pajjer 
with ye ; fee the boys well, and they’ll drive like mad. Follow up the 
scent ; pusli forward, and you’ll save the living from the old cormorant 
at Farnhain.” 

While my wife and children were crowding around, one dressing me, 
another feeding me, a tliird packing my valise, and all doing their 
utmost to expedite my departure, the lawyer arrived. With a greater 
appearance of interest than I had ever seen him evince on any former 
occasion, he put a packet into my hand, and said, “ This will save tune 
and obviate all needless delay. You will find here the presentation 
drawn out in form upon a proper stam]), and requiring only dates and 
signatures. Now,” continued he, drawing me aside, and dropjiing his 
voice to a whisper, these arc eccentric women, and l ave never yet 
acted ill any one single instance like the rest of the world. One never 
knows wliat may he the ruling whim of the moment ; they have an 
insurnioiintalde aversion to business, and it is nut at all impossible that 
they may deny their right of ]»atronagc — or alFeot to disbelieve the fact 
of Edinonstonc’s dcatli — or #quire furlhcr evidence on the point — or 
perpetrate some folly or other, in ord^ r to get rid of the trouble of pre- 
senting. Don’t therefore he discouraged at the first refusal ; press them 
hard; go over the ground again aud again. I’lie provcil), tliongh 
musty, is true, “ Faint hcait” — you know the scrpicl V Ahtwc all — ” 

“ Be off,” said the steward impatiently, “ and jirosjier. You’ll Ijrc.ik 
my heart — ” and as he spoke the tears actually made I heir appcarauco 
on his rough, honest face, “if you don’t succeed. But you m?/s/ sueecefl, 
and you v/m// succeed, and 1 shall see you, Ma’am,” said he, turning to 
my wife, “in the rectory-house yet; and now break cover!” And acln* 
ally pushing me into the chaise, he shut the door with an air ol’ tin' 
most ruthless delermit«ation, gave the word to the drivers, and sent me 
for the second time in inylilb — Streplf IIuktimu ! ^ 

^ CjiaptkrY. 

I reached Cheltenham late on the evening of the second day. Tlmsc 
were the times of ignorance ! There w as no “ Age,” no “ Criterion,” no 
“ Quicksilver” to hurry his Majesty’s lieges to that stage whence “no 
traveller returns.” Ann Nelson was in her teens ; and Jem Stevenson in 
his cradle. Steam and railroads were unknown, — and the most inqia- 
tient mortals were compelled to ]mt up with a pace soinew'hat under six 
miles an liuur. Anxious and agitated I stood lieforc Montpellier House 
at nine the following morning; no ladies of llie name of Ilehhlcthwaite 
were to be found there, and tlie day was half spent, wdien, by dint of 
briber)’, I was able to ascertain tha'. the fair ones I was in search of had 
quilted ChclM^hiim the w’eek jircviously for Bath. 

For Bat]^*"^ in a perfect fever of anxiety, I took the first coaeli ; 
ami at every milestone which we passed did I congratvilate myself that I 
was so i^tich nearer my destination ; when midway betfveen Bath and 
Gloucester I heard a shriek from a female passenger— a crush ensued — 
a shock, and glass flew about in all directions. * The coach was over- . 
turned ! My “ escape,” I was given to understand, was “ wonderful, 
under all the circumstances !” That is to say, I left the coach with a 
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gash across my lip, another across my brow, and half-a-dozen severe 
bruises ; nor did the evil end here. Ftbm tlie delay and confusion, 
crimination and recrimination peculiar to such incidents, wc did not reach 
Bath till midnight. Another of tlic very few days I had to spare had 
lapsed irretrievably and uselessly ! 

I rose early the next morning* aching in every limb, and after a long 
and weary round of inquiries discovered the house which contained the 
objects of my search. I rang at the door and sent up my card ; a starched 
and most forI)i(hliiig-looking Abigail chilled my very soul with a reply 
— “The Miss Hcbblethwaites see no stranger. It is contrary to their 
rule.” 

“ But,” said I, slipping a guinea into the severe-looking lady’s ^Im, 
which closed on it without a muscle of her face moving, — “ I am only 
in name a stranger ; I come from that part of the country where the 
Miss Hcbblethwaites* property is situated, and my errand is of import- 
ance to them as well as myself.*’ 

“ I will see what can be dune/* said the frowning duenna. “ Mean- 
while, i cannot admit yon into the house; you must wait without/* 

In about twenty minutes she returned. “ Docs your errand lelate to 
any matter of business ?” 

“ It does.” • 

“Is it of jn-cssing importance?** 

“ It is/’ 

“ Does it atlect only one, or all the ladies?'* 

“ One and all.*’ 

“ They will see you then in an hour from this lime.” And without 
waiting for one word of dissent or ac(|uiescencc, the door was slammed 
in my face. 

1 was]nmctual to a second iii my appointment; and should liave been 
rather before it, but fur a score of men who wenried me with questions, 
and were in search of a poor lunatic who had just escaped from a neigh- 
houring asylum. Tlic same austerc-loolving damsel answered my sum- 
mons, and preceded me into u large comfortless-looking room. In a few 
s(*coiid.s steps were heard along the passage ; the door opened, and the 
Miss llebblelliwaites made their aj}pearancc. They advanced with con- 
siderable caution, and sat themselves dowji in a row ; the eldest sister, 
who came first, had a tendency to obesity, and was evidently not averse to 
good eating. The second advanced, in a dress so singularly and studiously 
plain, tliat it was clear she saw sin in a gay ril)aiid, and depravity in the 
trimmings of a cap ; — she was the devotee. The youngest was attired 
with that attention to fasliion wdjich proved she by no means thought 
licr day over, and had not made up her mind to celibacy ; — this w-as the 
belle. They each dropped a formal eurts\uy ; then, pointing to a chair, 
tiie eldest sister “ begge<l I would explain my busine.ss.” 

“ I liave ventured to call on you,” I began, in soinewdiat tremulous tones, 

“ w’itli reference to the vacant living of Fallow held ; but this letter w ill 
best explain my errand, — ” and I pulled out the lawyer’s missive, and 
tendered it fb the elder lady’s acceptance. She took it witli an air of 
reserve, turned it over and over, and was evidently by no means anxious 
to become acquainteeUwith its contents. 

“ Who is the writer ?” she at length demanded. 

“ Your man of business, Mr Barkbite.” 
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** Never heard of sucli a person,” said the gourmandc, firmly. 

“ Never in my days,” said the devotee witli a solemn air, and crossing 
her hands demurely over her lavender silk dress. 

“ Never ! never !” echoed the flirt, in a sharp brisk tone. 

“This is strange, I continued; “but here is another letter, the hand- 
writing of uhich you will immediately recognize, — that of Mr. Hea- 
visides.” 

“ And who is ho ?” cried the stout lady. 

“ Who is he ! No other than your steward.” 

“ Oil dear, how dreadful !” said the elder female, more to her sisters 
than to me ; and tlic three began to converse in a low ominous whisper. 

#il^ling no time was to be lost, I recommenced my suit by saying — 
“ I arrived in Bath only last night, having sought you, in vain, at Chel- 
tenham ; we were only aw'ave of your having returned from the Conti- 
nent.” 

“ The Continent? ’ said the belle, opening her eyes wddc, in uncon- 
trollable amazement, — “ Wc never were out of England in our lives ! ” 

Well might Mr. Barkbite call you eccentric, 1 thought ; but, however, 
my point is to make you sign, and that point, evute qu'it coutc, 1 must 
carry. , 

“ I assure you that Mr. Edinonstone is dead. Here is the certificate 
of liis burial ; there is very little time for deliberation, tlie living is on 
the very point of lapsing to the bishop; and, as cinatc ” 

“ Poor creature !” said the gourmande, com])assionately ; “ he faneies 
himself a clergyman.” And as she xittcrcd this aside, she fixed her 
eyes on me witli the most sceptical expression. Heat and dust, and 
anxiety, and want of sleep — to say nothing of my gashes and bruises — 
rendered my appearance imclerical enough, to be sure. 

“What do you wish me to do?* said the fat lady, at length, with a 
perplexed air. 

“ Sign, sign,” said I, producing the presentation, and tendering a 
pen. 

“ Ho nothing of the kind,” interrupted the devotee, very warmly. 
“You don’t know who he is ; remember the w'ickedness of the world, 
and the wiles of Satan. You may be signing a>vay your maintenance.” 

“Good man !” said the flirt, cmiiing up to the rescue of her eider 
sister, “ we have no living. We never had ; were one ours you should 
have it at once. W'ill that satisfy you?” 

“To satisfy me,” said I, still tendering the jjen and presentation, 

“ you must sign.” 

Again they whispered among themselves ; and seeing the fat lady 
feeling for her feet, and being convinced they contemplated making a 
move, prior to attempting their esca])e, I got between them and the diw, 
and uttered — “ I merely w'ant your signature. I sha,|1^3ust have time to 
get to Farnham ; be considerate, be generous; thinks my large family, 
long services, and narrow means. By one act of yours you can change 
the latter into independence, into affluence. I entreat — 1 impldre you to 
sign!” 

“ Let me look at the paper,” said the elder lady; somewhat softened. 

“You shan’t touch it>” said the devotee, interposing. “Would you ‘ 
reduce us all to the state of a common pauper ?” 

“ It cannot have that effect, — you have no relation who can hold the 
living; no nephew, no brother.” 
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“No brother !** cried the flirt, in amaze. What*s the man talking 
aboift ! AVe had five alive and well this morning I My worthy man,” 
coiirinucd she, dropping her voice, and speaking in a soft, coaxing, 
wheedling tone, “you arc labouring under some gross and grievous 
error — indeed you arc ! Believe me, you are under the influence of some 
unaccountable mistake.” 

“ Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delusion !” growled the 
devotee, sternly. 

“ Only sign ! ” cried I, sticking to my purpose, “ I ask no more. Oh ! 
if you only knew the house *)f doubt, of suspense, of misery, from which 
I have just made my escape ! ” ^ 

“ Ah ! sister,” screamed the flirt, “ j-ou’re right. I sec it now ; what 
loUl become of us .•* Help ! Help ! A madman ! Murder ! Help ! Help : 
Help ! ” 

The trio here screamed in concert ; the door flew open ; and before 
T had (lie power of giving any explanation, I was apprehended as the 
gentleman who had just made his escape from Dr. Drinkwatcr's esta- 
lilishmcnt. 

Hours clnjiscd befofc I could Ci^iablish my own identity, or obtain 
])ermissioii to depart. Wlioii that was given, freedom was comparatively 
immaterird. W hether the ladies were the real or false Miss Hebble- 
thwaites — whether their conduct was the result of eccentricity or fright, 
availed but little. The time allowed for presentation had expired. 
The living was no longer within their control. It had lapsed, beyond 
remedy, to the Bishop. 

CriArTEiiVI. 

And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken at Fallowfield ? — A 
veiy droll one. About t^vo o’clock in the day succeeding my dcjiarture, 
tlie Miss Hcbblethwaitcs returned <o the Hall from Nice, where they 
liiid been residing for the last six months ! They brought with them 
a young man of very fashionable exterior, with a fine commanding 
figure ; and, as fur as liis carefully cultivated whiskers woidd allow one 
to judge, of liandsoine features. Him the eldest sister at once an- 
nounced as the Rector of Fallowfield — and her husrand ! She was 
fifty-three, and he was barely tw enty-five ; but of course it was a match of 
pure aflection ! No baser motive could possibly have influenced, it. 
Disinterestedness was ajiparcnt throughout. Her gouty legs and pon- 
deious frame had, no doubt, enchained her young husband’s affections; 
and he liad wheeled her to the altar in utter ignorance of the fact that 
she had a vacant living of one thousand a year, at that moment at her 
disposal. She spoke — for these old wMmen, when tlicy marry young 
boys, are surprisingly eloquent — loudly and largely as to his many esti- 
mable qualities ^Glared that he was “a mo.st single-minded and 
simple-hearted beii%^*’ that “ none but those who knew him intimately 
were aware of his %rth;” that “in devotion to his duties^ he w^as 
another Heiiry Martym; and in all respects a most detekmtned cha- 
racter.” ^ , 

This last assertion nobotly was inclined to question, seOLing he had 
married a woman nearly* oldv^nough to be his grandmother I 

He preached, and regd^imself in, on the following Sunday. Hia 
delighted bride averred that he had the vigour of Channing, and the 
imagery of Chalmers;” and all the parish admitted him to be a most 
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promising young man ! Whether the promise will ever hear fruit is 
still to be decided ; for this was his first and last ministerial effort in 
Fallowfield Church. On the Tuesday following, the quartet ordered 
their travelling carriage, and again resumed th^ir wanderings : on 
which, for anything that is known to the contrary, they are still engaged. 

Chapter VII. 

Again a change was necessary, and I became curate to the honour- 
able and reverend Mr. H., the brother of Lord F. He was a lieautiful 
instance of a dignified yet active clergyman, around wliose declining 
years were gathered the afiections of the good, and the respect even of 
the tfeious \ and who was silently, yet incessantly, carrying on his pre- 
paration for the solemnities of another scene. His aristocratic feelings, 
which were adventitious to his birth and position, »veic curu)usly tem- 
pered by his innate benevolence and kindness of (nq)08ition. No 
change — no deviation — no departure from the established order of pa- 
rochial duty, as he had laid it down, was permitted, witliout previously 
receiving his approval and i)ersonal sanction. He exacted from his 
colleague that deference which be thought their relative position entitled 
the one to receive, and called upon the other to give; and which no 
stijicndiary of sense and reflection will ever withhold. And while tliis 
rule of discipline he never relaxed, he was still the kindest and most 
considerate of incumbents. A gentleman himself, he was most cautious 
of wounding in the slightest maimer the feelings of anotlicr; and what- 
ever arrangement could conduce to your comfort or enjoyment, was sure 
to be espied out and ordered by him long, long before it had occurred 
to yourself. 

His health, which w’as imi)aired when our connexion first commenced, 
gradually gave way beneath the inroads of old age; and after three 
years of harmony and comfort, 1 could no longer disguise from myself 
the ptbspect of my b' coming again a vvandercr. 

Come to me,'’ said he, “ every other day and read to me. Even/ 
<lay I should like to see you; but every other day I cannot do witliout 

YOU.” ^ 

I felt a de}tC*ey in "obeying his repeated summons; for I feared my 
attentions might be raisconftruecl ; and the past had taught me a bitter 
lesson. The rtfling paesion strong even in death :**-^he evidently ex- 
pected, and even w<*liwfor some application on my part. 

** Ari^pa aware that tny brother, Lord F , is the patron of tliis 

living he one morning, when he appeared more than usually 

conscioulwius progress towards dissolution. “ I was my reply, 
and took my leave. The Baron came to sec him that eyfeniiig ; and so 
great was the affection subsisting between the brotheV'^;^bat I was again 
and again assured by those about him that any rc^^st' tVoni the dying 
clergyman the peer would hold sacred; and th^i^j^^ had but to name 
my wish of in^cecding to the living, in order to db^in it. But no ! my 
last STEEPLE CHASE was ffesh in my recollection; and I resolved, “^hro* 
weal, tliro’ w^oe,” to abide by the resolution I then formed-— never 
again to be a suiter for preferment to any hdttian being. 

The invalid rallied unexpectedly on the following morning, and de- . 
tained me by his bed-side reading and talking to him for a longer period 
than usual. At length I rose to take my leave. 
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“ Have you any request to make?” said he, in his usual manner — a 
mixture of kindness and reserve. 

“ Nunc,” said I, firmly. 

Your position here will be insecure when I am called away.” 

“ 1 am aware of it.” 

And the future — have you made any provision, any arrangement 
respecting it?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ And your wife and fannly — wrhat do you propose respecting them?” 

“ To leave them and the future to the goodness and mercy of God.” 

It was thus we parted, and fur ever! lie died the following morning, 
and was buried amid the tears and lamentations of a bereaved pcojde. 

AVeeks rolled away, and the applications to Lord K. for the vacant 
living ])ourcd in Irom all quarters. Persons wdiom he had never before 
heard of called u])ou him ; others, from the most distant ])urt3 of the 
kingdom wrote to liim; visit and letter alike tending to the same point 
— prcferincnt. II is Lordship was a model of polite enduranee. He 
received ^^ill — answered all — and promised no one. IMeanwliilc o\ir 
]>reparations for <le])arture were proceeding ; and in almost every letter 
1 opened, I exjiecled to find the usual polite intimation that my “ services 
were no longer requisite” — in otlier words, a notice* to quit. 

Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncomfortable manner, when 
late on one Saturday evening Lord F. surprised me over my sermon. 

“ I Jiavc called on you, Mr. , to tell you that I have at length 

made uj) my mind on the subject of the living. 1 shall give it away 
forthwith. I mention this, because 1 conceive your movements to 
d(‘pend, in some measure, on mine.” 

“ They do, my Lord.” 

‘‘The gentleman whom T intend to present to Ri\crmcde will not 
require assistance; and I fear, therefore, that }our services here, as 
curate, will unavoidably terminate.” 

“ This contingency, my Lonl, I have cx])cctcd ; and am prepared to 
meet it.” 

“ A'ou have ex])eeted it, you say? Pray where do you intend to go?” 

“ Where God may please to send me.” 

” vVnd Jiave you no curacy in prospect? ” 

” None, my Lord,” 

Then you had better remain where you are: and that you may do so 
in comfort, here is the presentation to the living.” ” Now,” continued 
he, thus kindly giving ,me time to recover from my surpri^^^ 1 bene- 
fice you not because you are a man of character, and sftand well with 
your parish, for in» these respects you are only on an equality with some 
three score angelic, clergymen — egad! they merit bishoprics, not rec- 
tories ! — whose pp^^dubiuiis have been submitted to me within the last 
six weeks — but I you liccausc yoimire no [uefermcnt-hiinlcr ; and 
because amid many that might b e siqip oscd to have some claim upon 
rny notice, you alone have had the delicacy to abstain from all solicitation. 
Fvery Iiappind^s attend ye ! and now, good night.” 

Rivermedc Rectory then was mine! And here, most indulgent of 
readers, is your happy and grateful babbler wearing away t}ie brief 
remnant of his days ! 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

The Avery and convent affairs which 1 have already given, occurred in 
this ci‘devant crudlc of liberty and religion, and refuge of the oppressed 
when England was ill governed ; now the more dcvelo])ed scene of univer- 
sal suffrage, suppositious equality, and domineering prejudices : — their trials 
must servo to show the feebleness of justice and the impunity of crime. 

Hut hero is a .'solitary history in which retribution was not altogelhcr asleep, 
only dozing. The culprits had a narrow escape of being tried ; but con- 
sidering the miserable uncertainty of juries, witnesses, and everything ap- 
pertaining to the administration of justice in this country, 1 believe the poor 
sufferer’s friends were right to compound the matter. This statement, whicli 
I take verbatim from the Albany “ Evening Journal," April, 1835, is as 
follows : — 

“ The Orville Outrage. — We saw a few days since a letter in the ‘ Coevier 
and Inquirer.* giving the details of an outrage committed upon a female, in 
tlie village of Orville, Onondaga county, so horrible in its character and so 
revolting in its details, that wc could not — ivonld not — believe there were 
monsters in human shape capable of such unp/iralleled cruelty. 

“ Meeting with a friend yesterday, from Syracuse, we inquired into the 
history of this outrage, and found the facts as sot forth in the ‘ Courier and 
Inquirer' literally true, and substantially as follows : — 

“The wife of Tyler, who was sent, about a year since, to tbc stale 

prison, was left residing at Orville. It w^as rumoured, during the fall, that 
an improper intimacy existed between this w'oinan and a Mr. Young, and 
although no evidence of it existed, and nunc of the decencies of life were 
known to be violated, a village oTcHrmput was raised against her ; the 
embers wore finally fanned into a blaze, and having possessed themselve.s of 
a bucket of tar and a bag of feathers, eight men proceeded in a sleigh, at 
twelve o’clock at night, to the house of the offender, where they C'Oifiilently 
expected to surprise her in bed with her paramour, breaking into the house, 
they found the woman in bed with her children : after searching in vain fin* 
Young, they seized the woman, di.iggcd her with nothing on hut her night- 
clothes into the street, put a gag into her mouth, threw a blanket over her 
shoulders, put her into the sleigh, and drove off, leaving three little children 
alone, without a fire or a shrieking trith terror ! * 

“The monsters drove off about three quarters of a mile, took her into a 
field, tore oil* her night-clothes, and with the instruments of torture prepared 
for tlie purpose, these ciglit unfeeling wretches perpetrated upon a defence- 
less and unforlunate female an outrage of the most horrible character. 

“ After literally enveloping the miserable woman in tar, they rolled her in 
the blanket, took her to an unoccupied and unfrequen’ted barn, w'hcrc they 
left her entirely helpless and still gagged to perish with cold, unless found, 
as she was, by accident. * 

“ The cries of the children in the morning attracted the attention of the 
neighbours, and, upon learning what had occurred a search was made for 
the woman ; nothing, however, was discovered till nearly dark, when a (quan- 
tity of tar and feathers were found on the snow in a field where the outrage 
was committed. From this spot the villains were traced to the where 
George Grinnell found the poor creature* alive, but speechless and senseless ! 
She was taken liomc and a pliysician sent for, who discovered that her jaw 
had been dislocated ; several benevolent ladies kindly assisted in relieving 
the suffering woman from her dreadful condition, and, after several weeks * 
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her health was restored. A strong feeling of indignation ran rapidly through 
the cpmtnunity the monsters were soon identified, and prosecutions com- 
menced : the causes were to have been tried during the present montli, but 
were settled a short time since by the payment of 1400 dollars from the de- 
fendants to the victim of their barbarities." 

In every part of the Union there are persons who feel and express them- 
selves indignantly at such acts to each other; but they do not — dare not — 
exclaim against the tyranny of a mob : and they know it would be fruitless, 
for tliey are the minority, both in morals and ppUtics. 

However, it is gratifying to know that there is a spot where Lynch lawyers 
are compelled to pay for their pranks, — where amateur executioners do not 
altogether represent the sovereign people, — where there is almost as much 
chance of justice as amongst the Tipperary boys; or peihaps even under 
the Emperor of Japan, — but this can hardly he : at all c\entH I trust that 
Onondaga county will become a la\ourite as\lum for the unjustly oppressed 
outcast, and the liarassed wanderer, the feeble, the timid, the iiigh-pnncipled, 
and the unamhitiously refined. 

Onondaga county is in tlie Stale of New York, near the borders of 
Canada, from which it is separateil hv Lake Ontario .-—how is it that we d<) 
not read of such occurrences in Canada? They have a press that need not 
fear to expose the conduct of atbussius, or to lacerate the feelings of the nu- 
merous and implacable Triends of assassins. Ilut such deeds do not there 
occur: though doubtless theyjiave auung them the same corrupt ingredients 
for crime which everywhere form a portion of mankind,— lei ocious animals, 
growling, like a wolf fenced out from a farm-yard, about the infringement 
of natural Iibertic'^, and the rights of uncivilized wild beasts. It may be sup- 
posed that the inajoritv of siicii gentry give the preference to the neighbour- 
ing republican States when tlu*y can possess that freedom so w’oll suited 
to them, and so juhtly described by Moore, as enjoved by the bail at the ex- 
pense of the good; Then? lot them rail against English laws and the bonds 
of civilized life ; and uniting in an unholy co-parlnersliip with the Iri.sli 
midnight marauder, the Temple-bar pickpocket, and llic Kentucky gouger, 
denounce the rest of the world as slaves, and assert their inherent right to 
do as they damtiPcl* please. Canada can dare to protect the worthy, and to 
crush the assassin, for she has tlie strength of lintain at lier side ; and will 
do wisely to continue to cling to it. 

Before I conclude this subject, 1 again refer to the Avery and convent 
cases, which afforded so gicat a cry about justice, and so little of its fruits ; 
and I will also instance the great fire which lately took jihicein Fill ton-street. 
New York, which destroyed property toihe amount of 800,000 dollars, and 
has been ascertained to be the work of an incendiary. In personal crimes 
which only concrii-ii individuals, such as tbel't, forgery, &c., lUcro is no par- 
ticular diliiculty ill obtaining evidences and convuaioiis, as the number of 
prisoners in the State prisons testify. Such culprits arc generally poor 
and solitary wretches, undistinguished for bigotry or daring, and being un- 
able to oxclto an interest wiih sect, party, or elan, they are led unpitied into 
solitary and silent confinement : it is only great and daring ofl'eiiders, with 
friends, backers, and admirers, who can evade or triumph o\er the laws. 

For a mere rabble ivho have no interest in order, and who live by rapine, 
to encourage impunity is perfectly natural ; but for men ))osBc.<sed of pro- 
perty, (for even strength is a valuable inberitunce in America j) — men who 
nave families, or hope to have them ; f.r such to be lovers of needless and 
luiproduotive anarchy seems an extraordinary proof of at least a bad ta.ste. 

It must in sonffe degree arise from •low and careless habits, and society, and 
the unrestrained growth of the passions ; but probably still more from the 
)ierpetually recurring e^^pitement of elections, and the quorum magna par^ 
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the important pait they lu\e filled in law-making , wkioli they fancy 
gives to an assembly of theixi&clios a itght to alter* suspend, or bend to iheir 
own purposes theii own work and the ofFicers of justice being the creatures 
of their own choice, and of their own kidney,— 'Und elected annually, and 
naturally the fnends and \ei> humble sen ants of their kmd majonty. Con- 
seauentiy the best sccuniy and piotection a stranger can have, is by at 
once mixing among them, foming m their habits, and taking a warm interest 
in whatevci inteiests them , b> these means he soon becomes one of them, 
and a(f{iiircs a protection strongei thin the law He bad better not rely on 
a gentlemanly and reserved cairiago, though accompanied bv the most un- 
blemished eoiidutt such would savoui too much of austocrac\ m Amciica 
A jiulidous amalgirouion of both methods, accompanied with a good liu 
mouud nddie^s uiid unllindung coutago gencially succeeds well, and 
proc urcs respect aucl good will 

Ihis want of legal addicss which the multitude choose to dispense with, 
compels many who can obt^' u no justwc fmm i somce so w uped and twisted 
toscivetho puiposcsof others, to ti\ to light then own wirn^s hcncc 
aiise 'issassiuUions, whipping ticachci) way-laying and sometnut s sin 
tagera In a I iwlcss st itc of mk uU theu cm he no fair tightmg , stiength 
ind address give too much adv intijje, and must be countei acted bv sti ita 
gcni and fcioeity 1 ln\e fiequintly heudmtn boi^tof having ovticome 
m advenary by hiluig md I ilmost witnessed i fight be tvve n i blick 
smith and (oloml * it whu h the liltci findin^J himself pommelled by the 
bl u Icsnuth clo>5cd on him and bit i pic^ out of Ins lip and no one blamed 
him Pioph ot pKp rtv and idutalion wmld fn tin most pait enjoy oidti 
and suboidu iliou if th^v < nild but sunt among them loin and count 
nance tlu ovciwhcliumg nijoiity, ind putakc the compu I which they c ui 
not mend 

Many of thi piopinsit '» ct the Ameiu xns i in be clearly tiuul to the 
Irish, though fluv despise that people moic tlun any othei, exiept the 
ncgiOLS llInUituilci> oi them ate llibciman by descent by 1 ir the gu itest 
numbe'i ol Kurope lu sett lei s tie lush, ml ><t little ns tlty uccstconud 
indiMdually, they au the only people ol Ion un birth w he foi m i paify m 
the nation and me ibuscd and tl Uteri d toi then \otcs whiili is tlu\ 
gemiilly hung log cthei tell vciy initeinllv Die /(v gi iillenrianU md 
ediK tied men am mg tbim aim t inyiinLly se| i Uc iiom the ni iss, md 
au found among the most iiihg Uiied md pii l( citizens Iinianthu 
dcsciiption oi poopl wlio bicak rich othii ^ lu K dt fa is with hi ickilu rii 
stulcsln puK love of lijiting, — wno ar< insti sible to disconifoit uid |)ii 
V itioiib so long asth y tan proi, me whisky and tobxceo, whodelCi^t nothii , 
so mueii as oKiri ml snooidmation to fixed law't hut will follow like C Os 
sacks, an ubiti uy uid luditmg leader of fl eir ( wn selection who iie tin 
most vocifcious in tiy mg < ut loi hbwtv, bv which they understand the right 
of brcuking tlu heads of then foes at elections, and ot then fiiends it fans — 

‘ And 1 It iiecdom \»heii ihemKtlves aieYree ’ 

In short, they aie a mixture of deceit, fciocity, deyotlou, good natuie, and 
blarney at home, but in Amenea they soon lose the blaiucy, for they have 
ifO use foi It, and assume^ a pietty cons deuablc dash oi assurance instead 
No, I will not degrade the Apieiicans so much as to call them an impioyed 
edition of the above semi-barbarous ehaiacte« , but they certainly bear a 
stronger memblance to them than to any other Euiopean nation Iherc 
wMf bo tihseived the same qnarrelsomt and fighting prop«>nsities, diam 
ormkingv tbhacoo chewing, and indififcrence to comfort , the same ardour fur 
poUtics, ottd, dislike of restraint, the same envy, Intied of, and afiected 
contempt m, superior lefinement and gentlemanly habit<i, w ith an approval 
of icpubUcan coarseness, and mote than lepubhcan equality A gieat deal 
of the hatred to Bnigland atiU to be found among the Americana, 1 think 
may also be traced to tho Jnab ; a nation (o whoso ifiisgoveinment and in- 
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justice so many of their pe<nitiar feelings iind vioOii ihfty f»e ascribed. But 
the Amencans nre con&fantly» though sioi«^ly» refltuUig that s[toat and ceasa* 
less milu\ of rulgai Ifuh habits^ or at least are admhg better education,, 
greater steadiness, arhether in pursuits, in fhendship, or ih enmity ; and n 
cautious and courteous eWtUiy, far more useful and ti6res««lf> m tbeir been* 
tiou« ^tate ol society than amongst the middle classes dt Snghmd ; and hardly 
Ic^s su than in the most polwhed and puncMtous co of Snrope* 

Perhaps there has never evisted a people tvho held so htgh an opinion of 
their o\>n national importance, and of the excellence of their constitution, as 
the A me r cans, at least not smro theda^s of Home m the senuh of her 
power one might almost imagine that, like the imperial they already 
held the destimos ol the world in their giasp, instead of merely viewing 
them ns ihe natiiiil inhentanoc of then rlnldien Fioin this pioeoeds their 
iinpiticnce oi the < ensure of toreuners, or e^en of the satiio of their oiyn 
u nicis, unless it bo lendeied p ilatable by a lirgci portion of praise to make 
If go down, — like the sugai whifh is gnen to children to disguise their 
]dn SIC ind then open disgust \i -iny < immcndations, howeter just and 
obiiou'^, pud to nations who ni< not too lusignifit int to excite envy or emu'^ 
1 ifi m \Vhosof*vc; would gis'' lut iif i > nni thing ioictgn must, to obtain a 
htaiing n \ it up with still nine t (i‘*si\c piaisc of something American; 
i-- f n nisi line, jou lU'w extol tin lOsc ind lilv ou the (hocks of the Efig- 
li'>h beauties pio\i(Ud \()u n\e i pi ‘eicmc m Grc< nii kntmcfci and ex 
t u ssiou to till Ainci ii lu i^\ou in i> pi use an English ship, ] lOMded that 
\ m observe that the English ue bt {.uining to imitate the Amencans in naval 
lu lull ( fin e In i amp mv ( nc ov ening with in Vmei n an, a ti a\ < Ucd, hbei a1, 
uid wJ] iiifoniicd man, lu begin to till i gentleinm pi event t^nt Ins 
li luK iTi 1 ngUiid 1 id to pi use the loads post chuscs, &uc the listener 
ippt ucd to sit voiv uneasily to shift lus position, ind to lidgct ibout, which 
lilt otlul did n )t scim to obscive, but liunchcdoul st 11 nioie fiilh in his 
c i M iniunis, fill ll I feuffem could cndiue it no longt i , biu n ih ht d up his 
1 it ind iush<d out As soon is ho w is out of heum*, ^hc milui us ♦! i 
vtlloi lin i^nccj lieailily, and told me that vhen he saw a imii k d hot umUi 
I litiU 1 1 UM ol the ( Id countiv, he wis dcteiiuincd to give him i dose ol it 

/V sun pi vjiing 1 nglislunin bmur incnripuiv with tiu « ri\ vnung 
Aim 11 ins, witliwl ni he was on (In in M hici (ll> fenns jnd me >t them 
Ii Miig plived II u (olmobii ^ u kee vioodit ” ou th flute, the 
I 11 I slMoutli asked h ni uitlmikuij^iv if ho n i uv Rule Ihitinniu ' 
N( nci lud lu '•ud tlu icidtljia Ins oppoMic in i boom (mplicu bis 
wi joins fax uul he wu ild hive been u ughh huidled I the w nob* 
p iU\ d lie had not decl in d th it the woids had m lei x caii(d to him, but 
lu lud inciclv thought cf an old nitional an New, lot us imagine lu 
Ameiican in hnglard, in a small social ass(nibl),to isk tor an Ameitctn 
nitiona! tune, oi even lot him gloiifv a little alxnit the aupid banting, he 
iniy be laughed at, oi wondciod at, but ceitaiiily he would lun no risk of 
bt iiig assaulted. ♦ 

As i specimen of the self satisfacUoii with which the Atm i ican*» spe ik of 
llumsches, and* their contempt ioi othci nations, I will quote a few evti acts 
iiom the ** Louisiana Advertiser, of the llth of Apiil, 183?, published m 
New Oileans, whuh is ppiba^w, the lasi pUic on eaitli that any peiBon 
would come to, to look for good government The editoi asks — 

“J)id foreigners leally come to thi*- countiy to obtain ofllce, or did they 
flee hither fiom the tyranny and oppression ol the despotic governmenfb of 
Europe, of simply with a V.aw of making fortunes hcie, whiolt they wer^ 
unotm* to do at home 

“If thev baie lied heie flora tvnnryaml oppression, Wb have received 
them with hospitality, anfl afforded them protection * under the of fw 
constitution and laws they may quietly enjoy liberty and eltiiie baisitf t» 
advantages ai ising fiom our fiee sjs^m of government, knft the md&Mf pf 
our laws.'^aWby aie they not satisfied with ihik? 
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No, they are wiser than we are— better republicans,— more devoted pa- 
triots ; and the reins of government must, be given up to them. The Upitcd 
States is a good country ; protection and hospitality is (are,) extended to the 
stranger, but then our manners are uncouth, our constitution is not like their 
charts --owx laws not like their ordinances ; in a word, nothing here reminds 
them of Paris, or la belle Francs ; and therefore all power should be in- 
trusted to them that it may be changed to suit their ideas of civilization. 
But slowly, gentlemen, stay here quietly, — make as much money as you 
please, but permit the natives of the country to continue the management of 
their own atfairs.” 

This appears to have been addressed to natives of Franco, who had become 
citizens of the Unitetl States, and were candidates for office ; and it may be 
imagined by uninformed persons that the observations were just, as being 
applied to subjects of I^uis Philippe. I have resided in France under Louis 
XVI II., under Louis Philippe, and under the most despotic days of Charles 
X., and I never endured the slightest personal apprehension.— I always fell 
that 1 was under the protection of a civilized state ; that no one dared to 
injure or molest me with impunity, and, as 1 experienced no desire to in- 
fringe their laws, I was always insensible to their pressure, ii’ a city in 
France, where I happened to be, two carmen met in a narrow street, and. 
quarrelling for priority of right, one of them struckjlie other ; for which lie 
was tried, and in consequence of his good character, was sentenced to only 
six montlis’ imprisonment. If such a qiiarrek took place in New Orleans, 
and one of the men stabbed the other, no such severe punishment would ho 
inflicted : — a negro would be bung, a stranger might bo sent to prison for 
want of bail, but a citizen would snflbr no restraint or inconvenience. Tliis 
undoubtedly shows a great extension of liberty, and ought to pro\o exceed- 
ingly attractive to those gentlemen who feel the pressure of the laws too sen- 
sibly in Europe ; however, let them remember that it lakes some time to 
become quite free on the banks of the Mississippi : and that, in the mean 
time, they may got assassinated by the extra free, or hanged for a preiiialure 
attempt to assume the same liberties. 

However, tlie Americans have lowered their tone considerably within the 
last three or four years— particularly that class opposed to the present ail- 
miiiistration ; which comprises, though a minority iii number, a decided 
majority of the wealth and intelligence of the community ; and even a con- 
siderable portion of the Jackson men mik-«t think lightly of a sistem which 
they wish to break up,— 1 moan tbe nullifiers. 

The first disunection to the federal power sprung up in Georgia in 1831, 
and aro.se from their being oppospd by the President in their encroachineuts 
on the territories allotjcd to the Indians. It seems to be the constant fate of 
these wretched natives to be the dupes and victims of treaties with powvrs 
at whose mercy they lie, and wluo religiously keep faith with them as long 
as they have little intero.st in breaking it ; but when their own wants acquire 
sufficient weight, their faith kicks the beam,— the Indians are cajoled, or 
worried into new treaties, remoter lands are assigned to them, to he seized by 
future aggressors, till the Pacific Ocean stops Ibeir progress, ...Nhould any sur- 
vive to reach it. When 1 heard Mr.lJathn describe thirty-.seven native Indian 
tribes on the Upper Missouri, ami beyond the Rocky Mountains, now far 
beyond the boundaries of raixicily and civilization, I calculated in my mind 
^hat thirty years would hardly elapse before hbrdes of Amerioatis, Irish, and 
other Europeans would need their binuing grounds fpr tillage ; though, ac- 
^rding to Mr. Gatlin, long before that^ period, starvation will have reduced 
their numbers, or they will be forced to seek for bu^aloos iii less accessible 
regions, as they dciflroy that animal, tlieir sole support, in a wasteful and 
improvident manner. 

The noxt aggression of any importance was in the State of Alabama : 
where it was -caused, not by the Stale, but by individual settlers, who entered 
the inch district belonging to the Choctaws, and squatted on theii* land.^, 
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which they cultivated for themeelves ; and worried and ill-used the Indians 
on many occasions. Their coinplauits« helpless as they were, reached Presi* * 
dent Jackson, (their rig;hts being derived from the United States,) who at 
once issued a most decided proclamation, ordering the aggressors to with- 
draw under pain of being ex^Ued by military force. They paid little or 
no attention to this ; some soldiers were sent to expel them, and one or two 
of them were shot in acts of violent resistance : this decision, though nothing 
more than what was just and proper on the occasion, irritated the majority 
of the inhabitants, who, though strong Jackson men, and admirers of what 
was called his Roman firmness, by no means approVed of the thing when 
brought lu)me to their own door. Gale, too, the governor of the State, sus- 
pended his loyalty to Jackson on the occasion, and issued a counter procla- 
mation, calling out the State militia to oppose the United States troops ; and 
a civil war seemed inevitable, unless one side should back out. Now there 
are two modes of backingjout,— one to acknowledge error, ask pardon, and 
retire ; and the other to continue to bluster and threaten great things while 
the matter is being quietly arranged : this last seems to be the favourite 
amicable mode of settling both public and private quarrels in the United 
States; the one side cooling as the other waxes warm, till, gradually an 
equilibrium takes place ; and by such means have extreme measures been 
hitherto avoided by the confederation. On tiie occasion in question, General 
Jackson, who had probably thought that bis manifesto would settle the 
business at once, — fin(ling his friends in Alabama so warm on the subject, 
prudently gave way, uud l«ft the governor to soothe the intruders, or recom- 
pense the Indians ; and by avoiding the principle, to solder over the 
breardics in a temporary manner, leaving to future governors and presidents 
the management of future diiUculties. 

While on the subject of the Indians, — though I am aware of the small 
importance of my opinion, yet as from what I have written it may be mis- 
understood, — I think proper to give it for whatever it may be worth. While 
realms are thinly peopled, and more land lies at every man's door than he 
can cultivate, men may enjoy their hunting grounds, and each individual 
live on the wild produce of ten thousand acres ; but as industrious races 
multiply, and swarm from the parent stock, it would be unjust to prevent 
them from extracting by cultivation the rich fruits of (he soil, which for^ 
ages had been reserved for that purpose; for it is more just that a thousand 
should be fed than one, yielding to that one priority of rights, but limiting 
them to a space necessarily requiring them to pay for their subsistence the 
common penalty of man, — the sweat of their brows. I have often heard 
the opinion stated, that the Indians were the rightful lords of the soil of 
America, and so they were so long as they had only bufiuloes and deer to 
contend with : but when they can have sheep, and cows, and corn, and 
civilization without slavery, is tendered to them, — if tlmy reject these offers, 
and prefer the wild and precarious existence of savage life, let them retire, 
and give place to races formed by nature to dwell in crowds. It is vain to 
complain that in time the Indians will become extinct ; for of course l bey 
ftecessarily must be(!ome so as hunting tribes ; but their places will be more 
than supply by races formed to people deserts, and to cultivate them, and 
to employ^iose latent treasures, hitherto rejected, or wasted on men and 
other animals of prey. 

But the United States government having made treaties with the Indians, 
and suffering tli^ to be broken by states or individuals, shows either a 
laxity'of national honour, or a consciousness of the weakness of their dele- 
gated power^ and of the slightness of their bonds of union. This last I 
believe to be the real cause ; and that the president and bis advisers thought 
it wiser to endure a little bullying, while tne stronger may without disgrace 
incline from the weaker, and a little want of imperial dignity in the eyes of 
a few Indians and their friends, — than to show to the nations of Europe, for 
the first time, that a civil war was a possible occurrence in the best of all 
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republics. But while this system is pui'sued the union is gradually ^eak* 
'eiiing ; fresh cases of contention daily arise, and the interference of the 
supwiine head must hecomo finally less respected and feared. 

The tarif!‘, or customs tjii foreign goods, has been, and may still be, a 
subject of contention. The Southern States being producers of the valuable 
crops of cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, and not being manufacturers, or 
ever likely to be so, owing to the necessity of a slave population, the insalti' 
brity of climate, and the dearness of footl, arising from a more profitable 
employment of the land,— these states being obliged to import a consider- 
ahlo portion of Uieir provisions, and all their manufactured goods, are not so 
fond of their northern associates as to wish to give them a much higher 
price than they can purchase them at in England, from whence they obtain 
in turn ready money for their cotton. And llic Northern States being 
merely producers ol provisions, and having a superabundant population 
owing to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, and a more healthful and 
temperate climate, saw clearly that if they wore to make fortunes, it must 
he as manufacturers ; accordingly, being numcricall) the strongest in the 
congress and senate, they had a rate of tarifl* passed, much higher than was 
rc(|uired tor the national want, but sufliciently high for the piuposc of in- 
suring to them a large share of the custom of their brother-states. The 
soiilhoruers, it appears, were somehow blinded in the matter at the corn- 
meiicoincnt, perhaps owing in a degree to their enmity to England, which 
had been fostered by the then recent war ; but their eyes were soon opened 
to their real intoresls ; ami their patriotism not' being of so ardent a nature 
as to cause tlunn to prefer the good of New Jersey or Connecticut to "their 
own, they complained loudly of the injustice they sustained: however, it 
was not till South Carolina began to bully, and to threaten nullification, 
that Mr. Clay, Webster, and other advocates of the protective system, sur- 
rendered a portion of a revenue for which they liad no further uses, the 
national debt being paid olf. When 1 slated to Americans that a high 
protective system was not the way to make a manufacturing ])eople, as it 
pn ventiid competition, which w’as the true stimulant to jiromote excellence 
and clioapncss, such us could give them a chance of ever competing with 
England uti equal terms, -~thc usual reply was, “ that it would never 
, answer to have wages so low as in England ; and that if tliere wore Ameri- 
cans unwilling to allow to their manufacturing fellow-citizens good clothing 
and feeding, to which ever\ icnn was entitled in exchange for his labour in 
the United States, let Them separate, and become vassals of England. " 
Ibis was oi cour.se lire Noitli that spoke. Now for the S(Aith. “ Jf,"’ said 
the Soiilh, “the people of the North cannot live in plenty without levjing a 
tax on us to support them, let them turn toother pui'suits— (there are plenty 
ot lands in the far west,) —and not aim at what is bejond their strength ; 
when population increases they will find themselves at low wages, and all 
the tarilfs in the world w ill not cause them to give higher w’agcs than arc 
necessary to procure them, though they will lend to increase their profits, 
and deteriorate their Jabrics.” However, this difference has been got ov^r 
for the present, by a eoinpromi.se ; hut how long harmony may continue 
must ever be uncertain, when interests are so diametrically op*!; 'sed ; — let us 
conceive England and Turkey subject to the same duties and restrictions ; — 
community of language will prove but a feeble bond of union when interests 
pull different ways. 

These statements arc familiar to Americ..ns, and seem so much so to me, 
that I should never have offered even this hasty sketch, was I not w^ell 
aware of the want of information so manifest in England on American 
affaipi ; which in many instancej^ that I have observed, leads to very errone- 
ous judgments, and generally the reverse of those opinions formed by the 
eiilightoned and liberal of their countrymen in Ametica. 

In addition to tho fixed and periodical causes of dispute among the United 
States, accidental differences must occasionally be expecteu to occur. The 
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bountlar^? quesHon now fomenting between Michigan and Oliio, ireflpeqting a 
few square miles of temtnry, is of this doscriptron^ aiid now rages with a de* 
grep of virulence, which sets all national courtesy at defiance, and w^hich 
among European nations would have led to fighting long ago. But the 
United States appear to be like brothers in this respect, that though they 
scold each otJier ever much, they are rcluctant to come to blows. This 
question, must, however bo settled’ ; Michigan, though the most enraged of 
the two disputants, is too feeble to contend with Ohio, backed by the United 
States forces : whoever has remained a few months in America, must have 
perceived that ranting about Leonidas, Marathon, and Cincinnatus, so much 
the fashion there, leads to nothing cither in purity, moderation, or patriotic 
devotion. 

/Ijie United States undoubtedly possess physical force sufiicient at pre- 
sent to settle all diflerences between her component, parts, without the sense 
of wliich her nioriil weight appears to be inadequate. The proportionate 
strength between the head and the members eaimot, of course, in process of 
time, vary much on the whole, however individual states may preponderate; 
beeausc, whatever increase is acquired by eacli,b{’conies aildcd to the general 
stock ; hut the moral and constitutional weight of the head, and tluf obedi- 
onee of the menibors, are daily losing ground I'liis appears evident from the 
facts wliiidi I have just given, sliowing that eaeli Statt‘ prefers her own most 
trivial interests to the .‘iafety, honour, and welfare of the W'hole. There must 
he, and there is, in each of (he state e,overnments a natural desire to regulate 
their own concerns. W'itl.'»ut*iny other mterteronco whatsoever: witness their 
irritable jouloiisy on the subject of slavery, — imprisoning missioiiarios in 
(Jeorgia, wlio were acting under the license of the United States, and re- 
cently hanging them in Mississippi. State rights are the order of the day, 
whieh sometimes mean state encroachments; and Jackson, the bold and 
tho arbitrary, has, probably without desiring it, contributed to foiward their 
views ; for tin; vivalship and party spirit between him and the Uniter! States 
bank had tliat immediate tendency. In his interpretation of tlie constitution, 
which he has alwa>s declared to bo the only mode by which he would iin- 
dorstaiid it, — he declared au United Slates Bank to ho unconstitutional, 
under any possible rcjsln'clions, and a dangerous engine of inllueiitial power; 
(he was too strong for them however^ — and in fiirlhorame of his warfare 
against Unit cr»q)oiatioTi, ho absimlly charged them with being in a state of 
in&olvL'ncy, and commanded the secretary of tlie treasury to transfer tho 
government deposits from iliein to the state banks, and on his refusal dis- 
missed him, and a])poiiited a more subservient tool during the vacation of 
tho senate, w’ho fulfilled bis orders, and thus established in the bosom of each 
slate, many engines of power and corruption, if banks must necessarily he 
t‘orrupi: and that these local banks a'*e more corrupt than the United 
States Bank ever could have the power to be, is evident to all impartial per- 
sons who ever had an opportunity of witnessing their operation. The United 
Stales Bank is under the control of tho proprietors of its stock, whose interest 
it is to conduct tho establishment in a manner that will enhance its value, 
and prolong its, existence, by strictly fulfilling the terms of their charter ; 
whilst the spefi banks, and branches, being vesUid in the slate legislators, 
have no phonal interest in them beyond that of extracting firoin them advan- 
tages to tncmsclves during their ephemeral power ; and wield them for the 
advantage of tlie strongest faction for the time being. Jackson was of coiiise 
irilluenccd by the knowledge that his was the stron^st faction in most of 
the states, and that consequently the fictitious capital raised on the credit of 
each sfate, woi^ld he through the means of directors devoted to him, chosen 
by legislators of his party employed in the maintenance of his jiowcr, or 
that of his chosen successor; whilst the sumo legislatures can, and do refuse, 
to grant to monkd-merr, coriiorato power.s to employ their superabundant 
capital in banking ; and thus render them dependent on the despotism of 
Jackson and the democracy. 
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This is the Way they crush the Aristocracy, as they call persons whose in- 
dustry is crowned by prosperity, in America; they deprive them of some of 
the modes of employing their own wealth, and in some degree compel them 
to yield the management and use of it, to persons who have none of their 
own. 

If there be a constant tendency in the States to usurp power, so also is 
there in the federal government a disposition to give way to it ; for this last 
consists merely of state delegates, who assemble to uran^ some affairs com* 
inon to all, and who can feel much less interest in their transient offices, 
than in the concerns of their own states, to which they are more sincerely 
attached by birth, connexions, property, and permanency. In short, with 
the exception of a few distinguished statesmen, who arc always returned to 
Congress, and whose country is the capital, they are identified with their 
states ; and like a traveller at an inn, who cares little about temporary ac> 
commodations in comparison of those of his own house, he looks for his ad- 
vantages, applause, and durability at home ; or like the Irish grand juror, he 
tries to obtain as large grants of money as possible, for public works and 
improvements in his own district, and will not too narrowly investigate the 
claims of others, to have his own admitted. Candidates too .Lr ,the presi- 
dential chair, which becomes gradually more difficult of attainment, must 
find it their interest to court the states, both through influential individuals, 
and through their legislatures ; and should sacrificcs»bemade at the expense 
of the United States, it cannot offend an almost imaginary intent, ( 1 do not 
mean imaginary in foreign relations,) though it may Qxcite individual 
jealousy; such has been the course pursued and encouraged by General 
Jackson. 

Another deteriorative quality in the constitution of the United States is, 
a tendency in the executive branch to encroach on the rights of the other 
two ; and this has, I believe, been first exemplified by the present adminis- 
tration. While presidents were chosen from among the ranks of statesmen, 
there was every chance that men of ability should be selected, and that such 
men should be gifted with, and recommended by, sound sense and modera- 
tion ; and Washington, though a military hero, fortunately had left tliciu a 
model ; for who could be daring enough to pass those boundaries which he 
had placed to his own authority ? But men of sound sense and moderation 
cannot long continue to please the multitude; and can larely find opportuni- 
ties, or possess qualifications, to obtain distinction in the field— the first of 
all recommendations to a rude people. Consequently, when conquerors 
cannot be found, daring, reckless, and artful men, have the best chance of 
becoming demagogues, and of course presidents. This description will not 
exactly lit General Jackson : possessing the strongest possible recommenda- 
tion, that of repelling an English and invading army, he needed no other 
qualities ; however, he chanced to be reckless and daring, and his advisers 
supplied the artfulness. 

Bitterness of feeling towards the English government, though much 
diminished, still exists to a considerable extent. 1 haVb hoard many persons 
persist in asserting, in the face of probability and refutation, that the watch- 
word, “ Beautjf ami Booty," was actually issued to the Brifeis^ army at the 
attack on New Orleans — a story so utterly absurd in the nincteeiA th century, 
arising from no-one-kuows-what authority, and liable to be confirmed by 
every English soldier if true, — that the rage to blacken gallant men must bo 
strong indeed with those who had recourse to it. The believers in this story 
are certainly not the most enlightened, but they are all Jackson men. 1 
have also heard Americans exult and oiiuckle over the nuenber of' British 
officers and men killed at the above memorable attack ; and have no doubt 
but that thp victory was doubly enhanced by the blood of the repulsed. 

The same causes which raised Andrew Jackson ''to the President's chair, 
have also rendered the memory of Buonaparte wonderfully popular in 
the United States. He is infinitely more blindly worshipped there than in 
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France. That they place him before all modern p^enerals, is, I thinki ' no* 
thhi^ more than justice ; but his littleness, his selfishness, his faithlessness, 
and his inhumanity, are altogether lost sight of in the rofh^ence of his mi* 
litary glory. I have before mentioned that an old American republican 
insisted that he had committed one error, and only one, and that was-' suflTer- 
ing himself to be made an emperor. 1 once was present when a gentleman 
was striving to persuade a Spanish baiber, who was cutting his hair, that 
the Spanish nation ought to regret that Napoleon had not succeeded in 
Spain ! Bui it would not do ; for the barber, notwithstanding the respect he 
owed to his customer, who was a man of impoi'tance, indignantly spumed his 
arguments. 

-*7-¥tiese accounts, though they may seem out of place, are not altogether 
bO, as they will serve to illustrate the sources of the President's popularity, 
and of a power above the constitution. And as the whole of the inferior 
classes are his supporters, his friends, by pandering to the grovelling taste 
of pulling down to our own level whatever is distinguished by wealth or in- 
telligence, contribute to increase that popularity ; so that while his attacks 
affect only the rights of those whom they feci, hut deny to be their supe- 
riors, the legality of his proceeding runs no risk of being questioned. Ilis 
taking the responsibility is a farce; for to whom is he responsible?— To the 
faction whose leader jlnd demagogue ho is ! l^ord George Gordon might 
just as safely have taken tke responsibility as leader of the mob of London 
in their riots and burnings, had that mob been itself the sovereign power. 
His exercising the veto, in opposition to the two other powers, 1 will pass 
over, as a constitutional act, tnough an exercise of power which neither the 
Kings of France nor England dare to practise, but which with him seemed to 
be only anticipating the will of the people. But he committed many acts, 
which, if not illegal, certainly ought to be so ; must have been so intended, 
and even avoided as such by his predecessors. Ilis removal of the deposits, 
his arrogance with the senate, his removal of officials, and appointing others 
during the adjournment of the senate, to avoid their check— these, and many 
similar acts, though singly of no very great imporlance, yet in the aggregate 
show a great assumption of power. 

The people are daily modelling the Congress to suit, hisp»’ogress ; he may 
sliape his conduct to almost any coiivse, and he in ill he supported by the 
least intelligent and most numerous division of the population, so long as he 
rails against aristocracy — and by every officc-lioldcr, so long as the support 
of his party is made the condition of holding office. He has now a majority 
in the Congress ; hut the Senate, being less iiuinedialcly under democratic 
1*01111*01, still has a small majority against him, and senators being elected for 
four years, it requires some time to turn the balance there ; yet even now it 
follows very nearly in his wake. There arc few questions which Jackson 
cannot dispose of as he pleases : that the pei milting a national bank, or not, 
which concerns fifteen millions of people, entirely depends on his fiat, is a 
matter of history;, and the appointment of his successor will probably oc- 
cupy a succeeding page in the same record. His age alone seems to allow n 
hope that balance of power may revive under a more prudent and less 
popular successor, but his will be the distinction of having first laid bare the 
weakngs/ and corriiplibility of the American constitution. My opinion is, 
that were ho now twenty years younger, and that if the United States had 
been Aigaged in a prolonged war, in which lie had distinguished himself as 
a coiuwaror, that the absolute rule of these Slates would be in his hands — 
to witnd it as ft Napoleon, or decfine it as a Washington. It requires no 
conjuring to tell which example he would follow. 
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EVIDENCES OF GENIUS FOR DRAMATIC POETRY. 


NO. TI. 

The decisive success of tlie stage representation of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of ** Ion ” has relieved us, in a great measure, from 
one of the olyects we had proposed in the present series of papers. AVc 
cannot now anticipate the triumph of tlmt success — wc have to pursue 
it merely. Its importance, in relation to the present condition of'‘iho 
theatres and of dramatic poetry, can scarcely be too highly rated. 

“ lull ” was not written with a view to the actual stage. So equi- 
vocal, indeed, docs the autlior seem to have considered his position in 
regard to such a literary effort, from the high rank he hr>lds in a severe 
and exacting profession, that “ Ion*’ w'as not even intended at ^rst to meet 
the public eye in any shape, and for upw ards of a year w'as icstricted 
to private circulation. The courage necessary for the exertion of sucli 
genius is one thing ; and an indifference to what 1ms long been suffered 
to prevail, erroneously or not, as a sort of understanding w'ith society, is 
another and a very different one. One of these characteristics liad been 
already shown by Mr. Talfourd, when he shrank from displaying 
the other. These arc iu truth not times, when men of the highest 
genius arc in(le])endcnt of certain forms and associations, or can dare to 
venture at their own peril even after glory itself. It a])pearb to us tliat 
Mr. Talfourd acted in this matter with admirable delicacy, no less iu 
giving way to the apprehensions which induced a private circidation of 
the tragedy in tlie first instance, than in withdrawing these at once, 
when the reception of the work had suggested such to b(‘, tlic more ju'oper 
course. No doubt can be cutertained that “ Ion ” would ultimately, in 
any case, have reached tlie world; but it is well to have it, while wx* 
have yet amongst us the bving example it holds forth — an exainjile ele- 
vating, and, indeed, invaluable, in such a “ working-day” world as this 
is — ot the compatibility of the liiicst powers of imagination wuth the most 
laborious jmrsuits of a noble industry. The mere inlluciico which its 
stage success is likely to have upon the best interests of the English 
theatres, should inspire the warmest acknowledgments of all wlio feel 
the slightest concern in their behalf. Achieved, as that success was, in 
tlie face of almost every disadvantage, it seems to us to offer the most 
striking evidence we have had of late years, that tlv living tide of en- 
thusiasm which once act in towards the true drama hk*i. not settled yet 
into a standing- pool of indifference. 

“ Ion,” as we have said, was not written with a view to\hc actual 
stage. It is impossible, however, as the author intimates iiiMiig inte- 
resting ]>rcface to the private edition, ‘hr any aspirant to true dramatic 
composition to write “ without an ideal stage present to his 'Jnind.” 
Nothing can 'be more absurd than the jdea which is g^pcraliy i;^)ffered 
for a Icdioua and (if we may use such a word) unactable drama,- -tliat 
it was' intended, forsooth, as a dramatic poem. ^ A poem and a tl;ania 
arc two very different things. Tlicy have each their own peculiar Wi- 
lities — they have each their own selected restrictions — they have cuch 
a certain compensating good. No mutual exchange of these can he 
effected without loss to both. Wherever tlie plea has been set up, it 
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]ias be^n with a view of concealing the poverty of an unsuccessful 
attempt. For no man of power or genius would consent to fetter 
himself with certain conditions — such, for instance, as the recognized 
rules of the drama- -while he had made up his mind, at the same time, 
to reject all the advantages which are incident to them. The mere pro- 
position is an absurdity. Nor will such absurdities, we may add, cease 
to iutinide ^themselves into this question, until it is placed on other 
jj^ounds than general criticism has been hitherto disposed to ackuoW'- 
ledge. 

^ le distinction of the dramatic poet from every otlier is not a distiiic- 
liou of form. It is, in the strongest application of that term, an essential 
distinction. The consideration of the Unities has been improperly mixed 
up with a discussion, with which, in reality, it has nothing whatever to 
do. From the way in which these Unities, indeed, arc constantly put 
|brward, one would imagine that the only place where they were known 
was ill the French drama; for if we are to mean necessarily by them 
a sort of formal, polished, and passionless reflection of the listless 
and artificial in intellect and feeling — if, where they exist, wc are to 
suppose that the story <licv encircled was a mere succession of conven- 
tional decencies and proprieties, to the limitation and proscription of 
strong emotions — then, most assuredly, we cannot be understood to 
speak of the Unities of the old Greek Drama. A certain dignity of form 
that Drama had — a dignity of attitude and expression — a severity in tlie 
selection of its tiguves, and an exquisite one-neas in their grouping; hut 
the heart of man — the great republican heart of the world universal — beat 
at that time with as quick and articulate a pulse as now, though it was 
subject to influences wc have ceased to feel, and suffered its emotions to 
be suspended or controlled by those remorseless doctrines of fate and 
destiny, which tlie world ackunwdedgos no more. 

When wc opened this tragedy of ‘‘ lon,’^ therefore, we did not hesi- 
tate because we found its grouping and anangcinent classical ” — we 
did not shrink back because wc found its persons surrounded with the 
associations of the Greek mythology, and subjected to the capricious 
laws of the Greek superstition — we waited to sec if its language, its 
situations, and its character, fulfilled those conditions which, iu a former 
paper, wc described as essential to the drama in all ages; and, finding 
this, we had no longer any fear of its effect upon our own. , The author 
had achieved his purpose of wTiting with an “ ideal stage ” before him. 

The reader of “ ion,’* however, discovers more than this as lie pro- 
ceeds. Dy mciyjiT of the sentiment of this beautiful tragedy, cei taiii 
materials ar^.'*&\ipplied.fur the English thinker, whicJi, so far from intci- 
fering wit^ the truth and exactness of tlie Greek mould it is cast in, 
enable 1^ to appreciate these more thoroughly by throw ing round them 
an acc^ary interest, precisely analogous to that which local and reli- 
gious ^cjudices would have thrown round them in the fancy of an 
Athenifii? In the character of “Jon,*' we liavc a subject most exqui- 
sitely /hoscn. * Wc behold, struggling with the dark and fatal doctrines 
of th^ time, a natural and noble anticipation of a later ami happier age. 
We /re not shocked bj’ the dreadful sight , unredeemed by good, of a 
haJjMivine Being fastened on a solitary rock, and scorched and blasted 
thSe, because he had attempted to relieve the sufferings and tlie sorrows 
of humanity. The lofty and most lovely self-devotion of “ Ion,” though 
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witnessed among the influences of the direst fatalism, is so treated as, to 
shadow forth more than the remote illustration — even the positive per- 
sonal embodiment — of all that, since that early time, has blessed and 
advanced the world. Duty meets Calamity, the extremes of both arc 
reconciled, and the bitterness of fate is defeated by a luxury of beauty 
and of good. ^ We cannot conceive it possible that a reader should not 
feel this deeply; and how much more deeply must it not haye been felt 
by the audiences who witnessed the tragedy at the theatre ! To move 
an individual even slightly, is, as a French writer would express it, 
“ passionner la multitude.** 

Mr. Talfourd, in the preface we have already alluded to, describes 
the character of his hero, and its treatment, thus : — “ The idea of the 
principal character, — that of a nature essentially pure and disinterested, 
deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming 
evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to it^ 
approach, — vividly conscious of existence and its pleasures, }ct willing 
to lay them down at the call of duty, — is scarcely capable of being ren- 
dered sufficiently striking in itself, or of being subjected to such agita- 
tions, as tragedy requires in its heroes. It w^as necessary, in order to 
involve such a character in circumstances which might excite terror, or 
grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of passions working 
naturally within, or events arising from ordinary and probable motives 
without ; as its own elements would not supply the contests of tragic 
emotion, nor would its suflerings, however accumulated, present a varied 
or impressive picture. Recourse has therefore been had, not only to 
the old Grecian notion of Destiny, apart from all moral agencies, and to^ 
a prophecy indicating its purport in reference to the individuals involved 
in its chain, but to the idea of fascination, as an engine by which Fate 
may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force it into terrible 
action, most uncongenial to itself, but necessary to the issue.’’ The 
reader might guess, front this short outline merely, that the difficulty 
hinted at was likely to be lurncd to power and beauty. We have already 
stated that it is so, and that while the tragedy is thoroughly enveloped 
in an atmosphere of Greek feeling, opportunity is taken to strike out 
from the darkness of its national creed, a light which associates itself at 
once with the noblest persuasions of the modern world. Ion is, as the 
chief person in every Greek tragedy is, a religions offering to the “ Gods 
but the sacrifice is not made, in his case, to mere deifications of his own 
passions — it is made in the truest spirit of humijinity. The faith of 
Ion, translated into the imagery of Greece, creates divinities wwthy 
to receive his offering; and when, in the last SQcneof tragedy, he 
resigns life and love to save his country, it is done with all tK^ intensity 
of that pure sentiment which afterwards — in the sufferings of^the best 
of men that e’er wore earth about him.** that 

** Soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed/*-^' 

— lifted up the whole human race. 

1 n pursuance of the course and intention of' these articles, weWill 
now illustrate the general principle of dramatic writing, which we w- 
merly enlarged on, by extracts from Mr. Talfoiird’s tragedy. We avail 
ourselves of an abstract w'e have drawn out of the progress of its inci- 
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cfents^aud story. The purity^ sweetness, and flexibility of Mr. Talfourd's 
style of versification will be made obvious^ among other and greater 
characteristics, ns we proceed. 

The scene is at Argos, during the reign of King Adrastus. A plague 
is raging through the city, and the sages have been prevailed upon by 
Medun, the high priest of Apollo, to take refugt^ within his temple. Ion 
is a foundling,^ who has been educated in this temple, and assists in its 
services. The tragedy opens there, with some of the sages assembled, 
to whom, after some admirable touc)»cs of preparation. Ion enters. We 
ijigtantly made to feel the natural and pure elements of his cha- 
'radter; at once it is exhibited before us; and, without a thought 
of resentment or passion upon him, he seems as insensible to their ap* 
proach as he has been to the plague, from the midst of which he has 
just returned, in right ot the permission his earnest prayers had won 
from the high priest of tlic sanctuary, that he alone should visit the 
sad city at his will.” The high pisest himself, Mcdoii, enters next, 
hailing a presage of hope in the aspect of the sky, and of help — “ but 
help achieved in blood.” At this Ion shrinks, his colour changes, and \ 
we begin to feel the influences that are upon him ; w’hich are soon, how'- 
ever, again subdued, by the Sweetness and charity of his nature. After 
describing a desperate revel indulged by the king during the past 
night, in the midst of the misery of Argos, he closes with an expression 
of pity ; and, rebuked by one of the sages, who asks him what plea he 
can discover for the tyrant, rejoins — “ la he not childless, friendless, 
and a king?” The&c arc, indeed, the causes of the recklessness of 
Adrastus ; while to the latter the sages attribute the visitation of the 
plague as a special curse of Heaven. Ikforc the tragedy opens, Phocion, 
the liigli priest’s son, had been despatched to Dclphos with the king's 
consent, to consult the oracle ; but, shortly after bis departure, Adrastus 
had become nioic frantic and restless, refused to meet the sages, scourged 
one of their messengers, and threatened death to the next who should 
go unbidden. Ion now implores the perilous office, and with such irre- 
sistible entreaty, that Medon cannot withhold it. Before departing, he 
asks to see Medon’s daughter, the partner of his childhood and youth. 

A scene between Ion and Cleinanthc follows, as deeply felt and deli- 
cately written as anything wc could produce from the whole range of 
tlie acted drama. It opens with some affecting descriptions, by Ion, of 
the miseries of the plague-stricken Argives, from which the timid and 
astonished girl is roused by the altered tone and manner of the speaker, 
to sec, in a mere |^A(!ied playfellow^ the master of her deepest aflcctions. 
He declares tli^^urpose which is about to take him to the palace. Sud- 
denly, with ‘i thousand passionate denials, she says that he shall not go ; 
and the ^otism (that true offspring of love — self caring for another’s 
sake) wjdi which she adds that, when he departs, she “ shall be alone,” 
betrayi^he secret she had borne unconsciously till then — 

/ V Till thy chang;ed mien reveal’d it to iny soul, 

J And thy great peril makes me bold to tell it. 
i Do not despise it in me !" 

Tjfe scene concludes thus ; — 

\qJ Heaven has callM me, Thou didst not Image him a recreont ; nor 

KaS\ have pledged my honour. Whert thy Must he prove so, by thy election crown’d. 

" heart Thou hast endow’d me with the right to claim 

Bestow'd its preference on a frlendleii boy, Thy help throngh this our journey, be its course 
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Len«tb«i|*d16 affe, or in an boxir to end, 

And dOVl ask it !— bid my courage hold, 

And sritb tby free approval send me forth 
In soul appareU'd fur my o/Bce I 
Clkmantuk. Go ! 

L would not have thee other than thou art, 

^ Iving or dying— and if thou shouldsl fall— 

’ Ion. Be sure 1 shall return. 

6j.k. If thou sbouldst fall, 

1 ahull be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in jiroudeat furtuncs- 


TMne— ever thine— [she faints in his arnis.. 
Ion [calls], Abra !— So beat to part— 

[Enter AnuA. 

Let her have air ; be near her through the day : 
1 know thy tenderness— should ill news come 
Of any friend, she will require it ail. 

t ABRA bears Ci.KMANTifB out. 
lave enrich’d the life ye claim 
With priceless treasure, strengthen roc to 
yield it. [E.Kit. 


All this is written with matchless force and tenderness, and with that 


reality of dramatic treatment which places the entire scene before us. 
The words sculpture the action which should accomjiany them. 

Adrastus is now introduced. The scene of the second act rises ou a 


terrace of the royal palace, along which the tyrant walks with fevcrisJi 
restlessness, heedless of the infectious airs that blow from across the 
plague-struck city. His attendant warns him. He answers in a S[)cecli 
to which we beg the reader’s particular attention. It brings the speaker 
to tlie eye at once in all the grami^ distinctness of his own character, 
and in the no less grand uncertainty of the Greek faith and knowledge. 
Every word has its meaning here : 


“ Adrastus. Let them blast me now 1- 
I stir not : tremble not ; these inaHaive walls. 
Whose date o'erawea tradition, gird the home 
Of a great race of kings, along whose tine 
The eager mind lives aching, through the 
darkness 

Of ages else unstoried, till Us shapes 
Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port. 
And, frowning In the uncertain dawn of time. 


Strike nwe, as powers who ruled an elder 
wor/d, 

111 mute obedience. I, sad heritor 
Of all their glories, feel onr doom is nigh; 

And I will meet ft as befils their fume ; 

Nor will I vary my selected path 
The breadth of myswoid's edge, no i cheek u 
wihIi, 

If such uikkingly yielding might avert it.” 


A soldier enters, and fearfully announces the approacli of a messen- 
ger from Argos. Adrastus orders the headsman to be set in readiness. 
He knows that he is dtximed, but be will not siifter the “ low^ fog of 
murky discontent” to* veil his “setting glories.” Crythes and Ion 
enter. 


Crttiibs. The king I 
Adrastus. Stranger, I hid thee welcome ; 
We are about to tread the same dark passage. 
Thou almost on the iustant.-ols ilie sword 

[ i'u CRyTUK.S. 

Of Justice sharpen'd, and the headsman ready t 
Cry. Thou niayat behold them pluiniy in 
the court ; 

Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground ; 
The steel gleams uu the altai ; and the slave 
nisrubcB himself for duty. 

Aj)r. [To I UN.] Dost thou see them f 
Ion. 1 do. 

Auk. By Heaven, he does not change ! 

If, even now, thou wilt depart and leave 
Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art 
free. 

Ion. 1 thank thee fov thy olfer i hut I stand 


Before thee for tlie lives of thuu-s.'ind^, riih 
In all that rnukes life precious to the brave ; 
Who periMh nut alone, but in their tall 
Break the fur-spreudiiig teiidiils that they 
feed, 

And leave them niirl tireless. If ihoii mil 
lie.ir me 

For them, I am content to speak no mure. 
Adh. Thou hast thy wish then. Cr}tlic.s< 
till yon dial 

Cast its thin shadow on the appruuehing hour, 
1 hear this gallant rruitur. On the iiislunt, 
Come without word, and lead him to his doom. 
Now leave us. 

Ckv. What, alone! 

Adr. Vea, aliive! alone, 
lie is no assassin [Exit Ciivni ks.” 


Wc might object perhaps to the last words, since the ‘ assassin 
includes in our time a baseness which did not necessarily atU^h to it in 
Greece ; and because, in the fourth act, wc sec loii deputed b^si^ic Gods 
even to such a mission. But evcrytl-Ing else is in high dramatj . keep- 
ing. It is not the description of a situation that we read — we iiiion 
the scene. We hear the voice of loni, calm upon the verge bf\ death, 
warning the tyrant of his coming hour; and the troubled tor. “is of 
Adrastus, snatching a sublimity from despair 

'*Ai)u. 1 know it must; so innyst tboR apare Whence their own dawn'd upon the i^ifaut 
thy warnings. world j ^ 

The envious gods In me Itave doom’d a race, And 1 aball sit on my ancestral thione 

Whose glories stream from tlie same cloud- To ojeet their veogeauce.” 

girt founts, 
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‘‘The interview, as it proceeds, is deepened into a sudden and strange 
domestic interest. Prompted by the influences which lift him above 
fear, and above anger and hate, Ion speaks to the king of love. IJia 
almost supei human courage has hitherto obliged Adrastus to listen, but 
as he speaks on, the tones of his voice call back pastdays to his agitated 
listener, and the holy dame of his love-breathing words, piercing through 
the memories of Adrastus, reveals the last recesses of the tyrant’s tliought 
and the history of his sufteririgs. In a sj)eech remarkable fur its in- 
tense trutli of expression, and tlie dr;unatic beauty of its feeling, Adras- 
the oracle which overshadowed his birth. 

"Afmyhirth I ii the tlork chamber where my inodier lay. 

J Ills city, which, expectaut of its Pi ince, Fmot with the aonae of paiii-bought huppiiie««, 

Lay hu«h’(l. broke out in cluinoroiiHccstacieSi Came lorlh, in benrl-apinillhig tone, Uiese 
VeC in that muineiit, while the uplifted ciipM worda 

Foam'd ivitli the choiceiit product of the soil. Of me the ourKellng— ' Woe unto the babe ’ 
And welcome Ihiindvrcd from a thousand AijHlnRt tb« life which now liettini nhall life 
throats, Lighted from thence be Hun'd, and both souu 

Wy doom was scaPd. From the hearth's va- quench'd, 

cant spurp. End this great Hue lu sorrow!’ ” 

The unhappy king then describes the persecutions he underwent in 
the endeavour to avert this oracle. He is threatened at last with death 
and shame, and he flies Ciom the city to the neighbouring woods, where 
his steps are suddenly staid by the “ bright vision ** of a mournful maid. 
Scarcely has he embraced a sou, the offspring of his union with her, 
when iniirdcrers rush into their retreat and seize the boy. They had 
been so sent by the parents of Adrastus, to avert the dreadful prophecy. 
The child is hcaid as if dashed into the neighbouring river, and the 
mother dies. As Adrastus exclaims that he recognizes her “ dying pa- 
tience ’’ glimmering in the face of Ion, Crythes enters to claim his pri- 
soner for the headsman. Adrastus drives him back, and, at Ion’s cn- 
tfcaty, consents wut hill an hour to meet the Argive sages. The youth 
loaves him, the dream of long-past days vanishes, and he is again a 
king !” 

The tragedy proceeds with deep interest, and a striking solemnity. 
Ill the great sipiareof the city, Adrastus, scaU;d on liis throne, hears the 
assembied sages. In illustration of the general poetical power of Mr. 
Talfourd, wc uill quote a portion of Agenor's speech, descriptive of the 
clfecls of the plague. . 


Art thou arm'd 

'Gainst M’onfler. while, in all things. Nature 
turns 

To dreadful contraries while Youth’s full 
cheek 

Is shrlveird Into furrows c^'^ad years, 

And 'iicath its glossy g»'-‘tku utilised by care 
Looks out a keen f'/ atomy while Age 
Is stung by fevc ish torture for an hour 
Into youth’s 8t;.*ngth ; while fragile Woman-’ 
hood / 

Sturts into fj^'hlful courage, all tiulike 
Thcgenili^streuglh its gcuUe week iiesa feeds 


To make nfBict Ion beautiful, and st.'ilkft 
Abroad, a tearless, an uu<;hud(lerlng thing 
While Cldldhood, in its orphan'd freedom 
blithe. 

Finds, ill the shapes of wielcJieilucss which 
seem 

Grotesque (a its iiiisaddeii'd vision, cause 
For li'cadful mirth tliat shurtly shall be 
hash'd 

III never-broken silence; and while Love, 
luiinortnl through all cli.'ingc, makes ghastly 

neiith 

Its Idol. ' 


Adra^us spurns his complaints, and the sages appeal to Jove. At 
this imXeut PJiocion rushes in wijh the answer of the oracle, and pro- 
claimi^t aloud to the Argives : — 

/ " Argos gieVr shall find release 

/ Till her mouurcli's race sliall cease.” 

^\\t soldiers of the enraged king seize him, and surround the people. 
At this instant of the scene, which is constructed with great dramatic 
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power^ this shadow of Destiny falls heavily and darkly on the soul of lofii 
and he makes one desperate effort to save the king. He is unsuccessful, 
but Phocion is released, and Adrastus leaves the council to “ mutter 
treason till they iwrish.” 

The third act of the tragedy is devoted to the influences of Fate, and 
their mode of action upon Ion. The gods give a dreadful voice to all 
things that surround him. We need not ask the reader to admire the 
startling grandeur of the picture presented in the closing lines of the fol- 
lowing extract. Ion speaks. 


** Clemanthe I thou wilt find me 
A sad companion 1 who knew not life* 

Save as the sportive breatli of happiness. 

Now feel my minutes teeminp, aa they rise. 
With grave experiences ; I dream^o more 
Of scare realms where restless beauty sports 
In myriad shapes fantastic ; but black vaults 
In long succession open till the gloom 
Afar Is broken by a streak of Are 
That shapes my name^the fearful wind that 
moans 

Before the storm articulates Its sound t 


And as I pass'd but now the solemn range ^ ^ 
Of Argive monarcha, that In sPSltTru ■ 
mockery 

Of present empire sit. their eyes of stone 
Bent on me instinct with a frightful life 
That drew me into fellowship with them. 

As conscious m.irble ; while their ponderous 
lips* 

Fit organs of eternity— a'*rlo8cd, 

And. as I live to tell thee. niurniurM ' Hail ! 
Hall! Ion TfiK Ukvotkii I*** 


Earnestly Clemanthe struggles against these Jiorriblc yet noble fasci- 
nations, and strives to re-assure her lover of the certainty of speedy joy 
in Argos, noiV that “ keen hatred and reveffge” are roused to crush the 
tyrant. What follows has a most sudden and startling cflect. We hear 
it ringing through a theatre ! — 


** Ion. Not by such base agents 

May the august lustration be achieved : 

He who shall cleanse his country from the 
guilt 

For which Heaven smites her. should he pure 
of HOUl. 

Guileless its Infancy, and undlsturb'd 
By personal anger as thy father la, 

When, with unswerving hand and piteous eye. 
He stops the brief life of the iiiiioceiit kid 
Bound with white fllleta to the altar;— so 
Enwreathed by fate the royal victim heaves. 


And soon his breast shall shrink beneath the 
knife 

Of the selected slayer ! 

Clxmantiik. »Tis thyself 

Whom thy airitnge language pictures— Ion ! 
thou— 

Ion. She has said it! Her pure lips have 
spoken out 

What all things intimate didst thou not 
mark 

Me fur the oflSce of avenger— we?" 


In the scene which succeeds to this, the youths of Argos have assem- 
bled in a lonely grove, round 


A rude altar, overgrown with moss, 

And stain'd with drippings of a million showers," 


to devote themselves to the destruction of Adrastus. Tliey arc headed 
by Ctesiphon and Phocion — the first of whom burns to avenge a father’s 
death much more than the public wrong— *but Ion has been excluded 
for his gentleness. Betrayed by one of the soldiers, a passage to the 
couch of the king, who lies heavily oppressed by al^ep, is open to them, 
and they are on the eve of casting lots as to whom tftt <jiity of using the 
“ sacrificial knife” should fall. Their words are ascendkg to Heaven 
in solemn devotion to this purpose, when Ion suddenly ru8hes\) the altar, 
and his voice ascends with theirs. Phocion hails him as by the 
serencst powers of justice. The loi falls to him, and next to Phocion, 
who is to strike him down if he falter, or assist him should he he foiled. 
Ion rccciva the knife from the excluded Ctesiphon, *and,‘ advancing 
to the altar, invokes the first gods of Greece., The severe beaut^of his 
style in speech is a proper inspiration of th^ time ; — \ 

** [Ion approBchea the altar, and, lilting up Are palpable; who shun the azure hel|^<ts 
the knife, apeaks.] Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound '' ^ 

^ Ye eldest gods. Of everoyoung Apollo’s minstrelsy ; ' 

Who la no statues of exacteit form Tot, mindful of the empire which ye held 
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Orer dinuChaos. keep reeeiiffefttl watch 
O^fallfuf nationa, and on kln^f lines 
Awiit to sink for ever ; ye, trno ahed 
Into thk passions of enrth's giant brood. 

And their fierce usages, the aenae of Jostleet 
Who clothe the fated battlementa of tyranny 
With lilackness aa a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halls of timC'emboldenM 
guilt. 

Portents of ruin, hear me 1— In yoar presence, 
For now 1 feel ye nigh, X dedicate 


Thif arm to tbo doatructlon of the king 
And of hie rece 1 O keep me pliUeae; 

Expel all hnman weakiiess from my frame. 
That- this keen weapon shake not when hit 

Should^feel Ite point j and If he has a child 
Whose blood la soedfnl to the. sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my seal to shed U 
Was not that thunder f 
CTneirnov- No i I heard no sound. 


After this ho sinks . into an abstraction from which be is roused Xa pray 
of them to leave him for a moment; and in this moment, with the 
.deepest feeling of dramatic situation, and a power of surpassing pathos, 
^ !L>^Ki«the is introduced. Hurriedly he entreats of her to quit that 
place : — 

** Cf.KMAVTHK. Not withoiit tliec. 

Indeed thou art not well :'^liy hands are 
marble }->- 

Thine eyes are fixed j—let me support thee, 
love. — 

Ha t what is that gleaming within thy rest * 

A knife I Tell me ith purpose. Ion ! 

lov. No; 

My oath forbids. 

Cr.BM.iS‘TrrK. An nulhj O gentle Ion, 

W'lint can have link'd thee to u cniise which 
needs • 

The close of tliis tliird act is taken up with Medon’s discovery of 
Ion’s birth, which wc think somewhat weak and inefficient. Nor would 
we have tlic reader suppose that this is the only fault that could be 
pointed out in the tragedy. We venture to think, however, that the 
majority of its faults are wilful, and we feel that they 'interfere but 
little with the main effects of the sentiment and action. They 
proceed chiefly, as we suppose, from the author’s first peremptory 
notion that his tragedy would not be brought upon the actual stage. 
Sjieechea are now and then introduced for no other purpose, as it 
would scetn, than to throw off a favourite thought of the author, not 
the speaker; wherever tliese thoughts occur, indeed, and happily 
they arc not frequent, Mr, Talfourd betrays himself by an over ela- 
boration which we do not observe 'where he surrenders himself to the 
genius of his work; and the effect is that of an occasional homily 
when wc are impatient to get on with the action. Wc would add that 
some of the inferior characters are scarcely adequate to the great matters 
in hand, and that Medon, in especial, is rather a didactic old gen- 
tleman, His conduct in the scene we have objected to, for instance, 
appears to ua to bo very weak and faulty. He discovers Ion to be the 
son of a man, who i®' doomed aion^ with ail Ids race, by the irreversible 
sentence of the GbSs. Yet Medon, the high priest of Apollo, with the 
oracle of his 'Jivine master still ringing in his ear, having made this dis- 
covery, sho;vs himself over delighted at it, tells Clemanthe she is bles^d 
in her hin-h fortune, and wishes her joy. This should be changed. No 
plea of Sudden forgetfulness on the old man’s pari can excuse it. In 
the national faith and habits of Greece, the High Priest was, as it were, 

a living -section x>f the oracle of his Sod. 

In the fourth act, Ion,' holding tlie knife, hangs over the couch of 
Adrasnus, and bids him wake, arid be strong to die. In this scene^the 
passion reaches to the height, the mind is purged by the terror and pity 
tlvK are excited, and is left to on undistracted course of deep sentiment, 


A*8tronger cement than • good wan** word » 
There *a danger In it. Wilt thou keep It from 
me 1 

lo.v. A!at. I mnat. Thou wilt know all full 
aoon— 

[Voice* call lov 0 
Hark ! I am call’d. 

Clkma nthb. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
Ion. *Tts very fad [vUlcea again]— I dare not 
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in whicfe, t)roceeding thrmigh another act, the tragedy finally and most 
exquisitely closes. The ancient and modern styles of tragic enjotirti 
here assimilate. We have a fihort but mortal contest of the passions, 
when suddenly above them, in deep composure, rises the form of Des- 
tiny, fatal still, but stripped of its worst horrors. We beg the reader’s 
attention to this extract. Adrastus has made some few struggles, only 
to feel that his hour has at last really come. The more dreadful strug- 
gles of Ion call to the memory the mother slaying Orestes — 


*• lo.v. It is moHf true ; 

Thou spard'st my life, and therefore do the 
gods 

Ordain me to this office, lest thy fail 
.Seem the chance forfeit of some single sin, 
And n(»t the great redress of Argos. Now — 
Now, while 1 parley— Spirits that have left. 
Witliin this hour, their plagiie-tormented flesh 
To rot untombM, glide by, and frown on me. 
Their slow avenger— and the chamber swarmS 
With looks of Furies— Yet a moment wait, 

Ve dre.'idfnl prompters 1 — If there Is a friend. 
Whom dying thou wuuldst greet by word or 
token. 

Speak thy last bidding. 

Alia. I haiM none on earth. 

If tlioM liast courage, end me 1 
Ion. Not one friend 1 

Most piteous doom I 
Ana. Art melted ? 

loK. If I am, 

Hope nothing from my weakness} mortal 
arms, 


And eyes unseen that sleep not, gird us round. 
And we shall fall together. Be It so I 
Adr. Noj strike at once } my hour is come: 
in thee * 

I recognise the minister of Jove, j*.- 

And, kneeling thus, submit me to his pou^'r. 
[Aduastijs kneels] 

Ion. Avert thy face! 

Adr. No ; let me meet thy gaze; 

For breathing pity lights iby features up 
Into more awful likeness of a turm 
Which once shone on me; — and v’'icli now 
my sense 

Shapes palpable— in Imiilt of the grave, 
Inviting me to the sad realm where sluide.s 
Of Innoceiils. whom passionate regard 
Link'd with t^c guilty, are content to pace 
With them the margin of the inky Hood 
Mournful and calm 'tis surely there j— she 
waves 

Her pallid hand in circle o’er tliy head, 

As if to bless thee— and I bless thee too, 
Usath’s gracious ANOKhl— D o n<it turn 
away.” 


The first oracle is here accomplished — for Ion, having finally raised 
the knife to stab, sinks scifseless to the earth, on hearing, us if from the 
voice of Fate, that Adrastus is his father. Merlon arrives in time to 
prevent the parricide, bnt not in time to withhold the impatient arm (jf 
tJic hot and passionate Ctcsiphoii, who, wondering at Ion’s delay, rushes 
in from the watch lie was holding without, and wounds Adrastus mor- 
tally. The dying king, at his own urgent request, is left to pass tlic few 
remaining moments of his existence alone with his son. We can (piole 
bnt little from this interview, through which the good is made most 
]iapj)ily to surmount the evil, but what we quote will show its dramatic 
beauty. Adrastus exacts a promise from Ion that he will ascend the 
throne of Argos, and, by great deeds, redeem the memory of his father. 


“ Ann. Rejoice, 

Suffereis of Argod ! I am growing weak. 

And niy eyen dazzle; let me rest my hands, 
Mre they hove lost their feeling, on thy head.— 
So ' So I— thy hair fa giosay to the touch 
As when I last oiiwrcntird ita tihy curl 
About my finger; I did image then 
Thy reign excelling mine ; it la futlill’d/ 

And I die happy. Bleas thee, King of Argos I 

[Dies. 


Ion. lie’s dead ' and I am fatherless ngsiin. 
King did he hail me ? shall I make that word 
A spell to bid old happiness awake 
Tllroughont the lovely land that father'd me 
In my forsaken childhood? 

[Ht^seea the knife on the ground, 
■%^and lakes il up.] 
Mostvain dream !” 


The character of Adrastus, which closes here, is the production of a 
strong, firm, and masterly hand. It is bodied forth, in thek^o great 
scenes of the tragedy, massively and distinctly. It is to be h^ed that 
the management of Covent Garden theatre, should the ai^twr permit 
them to continue the tragedy, will not insult good sense and giod taste, 
to say no more, by again exhibiting the melancholy inefficiency of Mr. 
Dale in such a part as this. We venture to hone that the author him- 
self will interfere to prevent it ; and let us add, while wc advert Vo this 
subject, that the general “ getting up ” of the tragedy was truly wyg::. 
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crable. . Wc would term it disgraceful, too, if we did not ifeel that some 
nlWancos should be made for the circumstances under which the per- 
formance took place, and, in that feeling, expect to see a material change 
next season. In justice to the author, to Mr. Macready’s acting, and, 
more than all, to the claims of the public, this is peremptorily called 
for. But this by the way. 

The title of king is at once assumed by Ion, who claims with it his 

ancestial honours.” Steadily, and with a mournful and intense quiet, 
tlie catastroi)he now approaches. The still hot haste of Ctesiphon 
strives to intercept it. Pbocion, urged to remember the office he had 
received by oath towards the fulfilment of the oracle, is driven to stab — 
/'w^rtiffough all the “ delicious memories ” which had bound their boy- 
liood tngctlier — at the life of tl\£ young king. Ion throws off the blow, 
exclaiming — 

“ Ion. And could'st thou think 
I had forgotten P 
PlIOCION. ThouT' 

The fifth act o])ens in the midst of preparations for a king's assump- 
tion of his state. The people murmur, and talk of undue haste, for it is 
otdy the morning after tJie death of Adrastus, and they cannot see the 
])ropiiety of sucit grand festivities in the midst of sorrow, the plaifue 
h(i.\ nni a hated. Ion is upon the scene ordering all things, and the poet 
hero, with perception of the nicest contrast, shows him giving way to 
slight iiic(jiialilies of temper and emotion, as though the infirmities of 
llnuianity should not he wholly reproached in the ascent of her son, 
about to he deified by a more than mortal beauty. The true observer 
of nature is displayed also in the affecting silence which Ion is made to 
preserve respecting Clemanthc, from the moment of the discovery of his 
hivlh, up to nearly the close of the tragedy. When he speaks of her at 
l:ibt to her brother, he does not utter her name; hut y(‘t, naming her 
not, and struggling to avoid her, he is obliged to. see her at last. 
Their meeting is extremely beautiful. The profound aitificc of love, 
as Mr. Lainb finely terms the effort of Handel to alienate Ophelia by 
alVectcd discourtesies, is here practised by Ion, who seeks, by attempted 
coldness, to wean Clemanthc from that loving intercourse which can no 
longer find a place amidst business so serious as that which he lias to do. 
Yet still the hojiing and affectionate girl, ignorant of the real cause, 
] deads to be loved : — 

^ **, May not thy stato 

Have some unnoticed shelter ’mid its folds 
For love to make it.s nest in ?” • 

— and vainly does strive to hold completely to his purpose, — 
awkwardly does his sweet countenance “ counterfeit a frown !” She 
has askc<l, And shall we never see each other?” 

“ 1 « V [lifter a pause]. Yes I While I thus gaze upon thy living^ fnce, 

I have ask’d dreadful question of the hills I feel the love llnil kindles through its be.tiify 
'I'li.it look et^rnul ; of the flowing streams Can never wholly perish we fthnlt meet 

'I'liat lucid fl*. w for ever ; of the stars, Again, Ciemanthe ! 

/ mid whose fields of axiire my rnhtf^d spirit “ Ci.BM. Bless thee for (hat oamc ; 

Hath trod in ijloty : ai^were dumb j but now, ^ Call me that name again.” 

♦ We quote this from the first of the privately-circulated editions. We venture 
to think ihsit the alteration in, the siiksequent editions is not an improvement, tii 
the lattf r, the speech we have quoted above is expressed thus 

*' Thou (lost accuse Some little space, amidst its radiant cares, 

>M.iate too hardly. It may give some room, For love and joy to breathe ln/» 
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She prays of him at last, rather than deny her the further sight of 
him on earth, that he will kill her at once. What follows has matchless 
tenderness in it, and is expressed with the most dramatic truth. * 


** Ion. No ; thou must live, my fair one : 
There are a thousand joyous things In life. 
Which pnss unheeded In a life of Joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrour comes 
To ruffle It ; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will brlngrepose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 

CiiBM. Oh. I do I I do ! 

Ion. Ff for thy brother’s and thy father's 
sake 


Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world,— and If another. 

A happier— no. I cannot bid thee love 
Another 1— I did think 1 could have said it. 
But *tiB In vain. 

Clkm. Thou art mine own then still i 

Ion. I am thine own j thus let me clasp 
thee : nearer ( 

O joy too thrilling and too short !" 


The interview closes with “ one more embrace,” which, he tells 
” the last — the last in this world.*' She follows him from the stage and 
seeks Minerva’s temple, that, unseen, she may see him in his throne. 

The last scene exhibits him there, in the midst of the Sii/es and the 
people of Argos, about to swear allegiance on the altar. The actual 
progress of this scene is finely marked in the writing. We sec the face 
of Ion, pale at the first, gradually flush and kindle. He exacts from 
Agenor and Medon, and the sages of his council, a scries of pledges for 
the hope, the happiness, and the good government of his country. 
Finally, he asks the assembled multitiule to swear that, if he leaves no 
issue, they will lodge the sovereign power of Argos “ in the aflcctions of 
the general heart, and in the wisdom of the best.” They all swear this, 
and the tragedy thus concludes — 


** Ion. Hear and record the oath. Immortal 
powerol 

Now give me leave a moment to opproach 
That altar unattended. [He goea to the altar. 

Gracious gods I 

In whose mild service my glad youth was 
spent. 

Look on me now j — and if there is a Power. 

As at this solemn time 1 feel there is. 

Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your 
shapes 

The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven;— to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love. 

For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blo%v 
Knd all her sorrutva 1 

[Stabs himself, and fulls. Ctksi piion rashes 
to support him.] 

Ctefdphon. thou art 
Avenged, and wilt forgive me. 

Ctks. I'hon hast pluck'd 

The poor disgulBe of hatred from my «oul. 

And made me feel how shallow is the wish 
Of vengeance. Could 1 die to save thee 1 
[Ci.BMANTna rushes forward.] 

Cf.RM. Hold! 

Let roe support him— stand away— Indeed 
I have best right, although ye know It not. 

To cling to him in death. 

Ion. This Is a joy 

I did not hope for— this Is sweet indeed.— 
Bend thine eyes on me ! 


Glbm. And for thiii it was 

Thou wouUUt have wean'd me from tbet* ' 
CuiiUlst then think 
I would be so divorced t 
Ion. Thou art right, Cle- 

manthe. — 

It WHS a shallow and iin Idle thought ; 

Tis past ; no show of coldness fiots us now ; 
No vain disguise, my love. Yet thou wilt think 
On that which, tvhen 1 feign'd, 1 truly said— 
Wilt thou not. sweet ooe t 
Clum. I will treasure all. 

[Kiiter lui/s.] 

Inirs. 1 bring you glorious tidings— Hal 
no joy 

Can enter here. 

Ion. Yes— ia it as I hope i 

laus. The pestilence abates. 

Ion [Springs on hU feet]. Do ye not 
hear f 

Why shout yc not? — ye are strong— think not 
of roe; 

Hearken 1 the curse my ancestry had spread 
O'er Argos is dispell'd ! — Agenor, give 
This gentle youth his freedom, who h.'ith 
brought ^ 

Sweet tidings tlirA I shall not die In vain— 

And Medon I cberisur liim u^ thou hast one 
Who dying blesses thee .niyown ClenianLho ! 
Let this console thee also— Argos lives — 

Tl' ' offering Is accepted— ail is well 1 [Dies. 
[The curtain falU.]** 


* The plan of the scene appears to have been suggested by Ford^s celebrated ca- 
tastrophe in the ** Broken Heart," but Mr. Talfourd’s treatmenc is moire true to 
nature, since the silence of Ion has tllb plea of a great and •‘overruliog necessity 
tvhich we cannot give to Caiantha. Mr. Talfourd, we may add, has borrowed one 
of Ford's lines. Calantha says—* 

They are the sUent griefs which cut the heart-strings !" 

Ion says— • 

Tliey are the patient sorrow^ which touch nearest V* 
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Tlire it is, we feel, to move the dcepest.soufces of 'tragic emotion, and 
to realize its highest ob^ts. The previous passion and suHeringof the 
tragedy are purged in this last scene ; and notwithstanding all the present 
sorrow of the sacrihee, the mind of the reader or spectator cannot but 
acknowledge a kind of aflecting delight, 

A lively critic lifts inquired lately, Which of our smartest dra- 
matic poets, now-a-days, can ask * How d’ye do in less than three 
verses The satire meant to be conveyed is, that there is no strenuous 
simplicity, nothing artless, earnest, and energetic, in the living class of 
dramatic writing. The falsehood of this we believe we have abundantly 
illustrated. Can our critic bring forth from* his vaunted, and We might 
venture to add, little relished or appreciated stores, four words more 
crowded wdth intense and noble meaning, than those of Clemanthe — I 
WILL TREASURE ALL? Call hc name anything more deeply patlieiic 
than Ion’s Bend thine eyes on me? Can he produce three words 
more instinct with a thousand emotions true to the situation and the 
scene, than the ’Tis very sad, with which Ion tears himself from 
Clemanthe to rush to the cliamber of Adrastus ? But why should wc 
adduce these or other Miistances to an ingenious person who has already 
come to the conclusion thj\f the drama has breathed her last; and who, 
mistaking what hc says for wit, announces to us that he has ‘‘ calculated 
ill his tables of contingent phenomena when her revival may be looked 
for, and expects it along with the recommencement of oracles.” We 
will answer for it that, should oracles recommence, this gentleman will 
turn out to be a jioor hand at expounding them. 

The drama dead ! You might as well announce at the same time 
that the “ human heart by which we live” has sunk into the grave, and 
left the world behind it nothing but a breathing skeleton. The drama 
cannot die so long as the elements of tragic interest remain in the world. 
We more than suspect, indeed, that comedy is at a disadvantage just 
now, because those infinite vanities and absurdities of artificial life with 
which the comic poet has more especially to do, are liable to be (lis?si- 
jiatod and generalized by the sort of common education wliich must 
result from a wide diffusion of literature. But the tragic poet infallibly 
stands on ground which is immoveable. The dchnition of Tragedy, 
which was made two thousand years ago, applies still with an undi- 
minished force. To be of power, by exciting pity and terror, to purge 
the mind of those and sucli like passions— to redeecd, that is, by a cotu- 
liosing intellectual interest, the agitating realities of a stormy existence — 
was held to be her« province by Aristotle; and it is her jirovince still, 
and will contipue so till pity and terror, and real and intellectual 
interest, have quite gone from- amongst us. 

Our critic of the " Athenflcum” may reassure himself on tliis point. 
If the admiration he professes for the great writers of Elizabeth’s age had 
been indeed sincere, it would it$elf have checked his spleen. To admit 
the ppwer of beinjg deeply nwwed by the tragic drama, is in itself an 
thati^ita inateriapi are aipougst us. For to say that the ^yorld 
may be, and stiil is, deeptyiand^deliriously affected by artless, earnest, 
and energetic” writing: and to assert, at the same time, that the world 
must unrefiue itself, before it can hope to see any artless, earnest, and 
energetic” writing issue from a living man, is too evident an absurdity 
for discussion. The artlessncss of tire drama is a result produced, and 
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only producible, from the highest art, aud this latter cannot be the 
product of any “ state of simplicity,” however strenuous. Our critic 
adopts a preferable style of argument, when he puts his case in the 
shape of a “ What would you more? Has not England done enough 
in the dramatic way ? England, who gave birth to the only true drama, 
and compared with whose productions of that kind, all others, an as 
well as modern^ are puny abortions.” This proposition is at least 
distinct and intelligible, and we leave the question it involves to be 
discussed by some fifth-form schoolboy. 

Wc take advantage, meanwhile, of the allusion to the “ puny abor- 
tions” of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to introduce a hamc 
wliich has associated itself recently with the grandest era of the Greek 
genius ; which is illustrious as belonging to the firsf of our living 
prose writers, and one of the most original thinkers of this or any coun- 
try, living or dead ; and which we hope to make familiar to our readers 
before we have closed these papers, as belonging to one who possesses 
also ihe power, if he chooses to put it into perfect action, of a first-rate 
dramatic poet. We feci it scarcely necessary to add, that we mean 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor. This admirable scholar, among many 
fragments of fine verse which enrich his lar:t production, the “ Letters 
of Pericles and Aspasia,” has given a scene supposed to have passed in 
the shades between Agamemnon and his daughter. Agamemnon is 
imagined to have deseended from his horrible death, and, on the instant, 
to have met Iphigeneia ; — 


rpfjioBvuiA. Father 1 1 now may lean upon 
your brenat. 

Anti you wUh unreverted eyea will grasp 
Iphigeneia’s hand. 


We are not shades 
Surely 1 Tor yours throbs yet. 

And did my blood 

Win Troy for Greece I 


Ah ! ’twas 111 done, to chrink; 
But the sword gleam'd so sharp j and the good 
priest 

Trembled, and Psllas frown'd above, severe. 
Aoamkmnon. Daughter! 

Ipm. Beloved father ! Is the blade 

Again to pierce n bosom now unfit 
For sarrlfloe ? No blood is in its veins, 

No (tori requires it here } here are no wrongs 
io vindicate, no reulma to overthrow. 

You Rfanriing as at AuUs in tli« fane* 

With face averted, holding (as befbre) 

My hand ; but yours burns not, as then it 
bu ril'd. 


This alone shows me we are with the Blest, 
Nor subject to the sufferings vve have borne. 

1 will win back past kindness. 

Tell me then, 

Tell how my mother fares who loved me so. 
And griev'd, as 'twere for you, to see me pnit. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 
Amid too idle words, nor osklng how 
She praised us boUi (which most) for what we 
did, 

Aoam. Ye Qods, who govern here I do 
human pangs 

Reacli the pure soul thus far below t do tears 
Spring in these meadows ? 

Iph. No. sweet father, no I 

I could have answer'd that t why ask the Gods > 
Aoaai. Iphigeneia 1 O my child I the Earth 
Has geoderM crimes unhesrd-of heretofore. 
And Nature may have changed In her last 
depths, 

Together with the Gods and all their laws.** 


Unconsciously and calmly the innocent shade i^rges upon Agamem- 
non, in memory of the old sweetness and affectionateneis of hie temper, 
the serenity of his new abode, suited to his own serenity, and surpassing 
the anxious joys of earth : — 


' No chamre have we, hot even dhy for night, 
Nor spring for summer. 

All things lure serene, 

Serene, too, be your spirit 1 Noiie oA e*rtk 
Ever wae half so kindly In Ms house. 

And so compliant, even to 0 child. 

Never was snaleht your robe au^ayfrdltt'iM, 
Though going to the council. The hUnd man 
Knew hig good king was leading him In-doors, 
Before he beard the voice that marshall’d 
Greece, 

Therefore all prais'd von. 

, ^ loudest men themielvcs 

In others praise bumlUty, and most 


Admire Jt id the sceptre and the sword. 

What, thei^ can maire you speak thus rapidly 
And briefly I in your step thus hesitate I 
Are yon arrald to meet* among the gl^od, 
loceituond Helen here i • , * 

' Aoaw. Oh ! Gode of Hell ! 

Iph, She hath not peis'd the river. 

We may walk 

With our hul^de llnkt, nor feel our house’s, 
shame. 

Aoam. Never mays! thou, Iphigeneia I feel 
Itl 

AuRi had no sharp tword« thou wouldst 
claim. 
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*Sf**®® avenirer— I, her chief so late, 
Tl^raugh Krebus, through Elysium* writhe be- 
neath it. 

Ipjf. Come; I have better diadems than 
those 

Of Argos and Mycenai^come atrey^ 

And I will weave them fbr you on the hank. 
You will not look so psle when you have 
walked 

A little in the grove, and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow seni her 
child, • , , 

Aoam. Oh, Earth 1 I suffered less upon thy 
shores I 


CAslde.] The bath that bubbled with my blood, 
the blowe 

That spilt U (O worse torture I) must she 
know t 

Ah 1 the first woman coming from Mycenal 
^11 pine to pour this poison in her ear, 
Taunting sad Charon fur his slow advance, 
IphigeneU * 

Irn. Why thus turn away I 
Oflllng me ^th such fondness 1 T am here, 
Father, and where you are, will ever be. 

Aoam. Thou art my childly es, yes, thou 
art my child, 

AD was not once what gU now Is 1 Come on, 
tebol of love and truth ! my child 1 my child !'* 


Soon again, however, remembering the fell Clytemnesti'a, Agamemnon 
turns away : — 


*' Iph. What spake my father to the gods 
above ? 

Unworthy am I then to Join in prayer? 

If, on the last, or any day before. 

Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss, 

Sny it at once, and let me be unblest; 

But, O my faultless father ! why should you ? 
And shun so my embraces ? 

Am r wild 

And wandering in my foiidiftss ? 

We are shades 1 1 

Groan not thus deeply; blight tmt thus the 
season 

or fiiil-orb'd gladness I Shades we are Indeed, 
But mingled, let us feel it, with the blest. 

1 knew It, blit forgot it suddenly, 

Altho* 1 felt it all at your approach. 

Look on me ; smile with me at my illusion — 
You are so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow 1) 1 might woll forget 
I could not win you aa 1 used to do. 

It wus the first embrace since my descent 


1 ever alm*d at : those who love me live, 

Save one. who loves me most, and now would 
chide me. 

Aoam. We want not, 0 Iphigcneia, we 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the 
heart 

With purity, nor words that more and more 
Teach what we know, from those we know, 
and sink 

Often most deeply where they fall most light. 
Time was when for the faintest breath of thiue» 
Kingdom and life were little. 

Iph. Value them 

As little DOW. 

Aoam. Were Life and kingdom all 1 

Ipii. Ah 1 by our death many are sad who 
loved os. 

They will be happy too. 

Cheer! king of men I 
Cheer ! there are voices, songs—Cbeer I arms 
advance.** 


Mr. Landor then marks, with subtle beauty, a tranquillizing influence 
from the happy shades gradually ^stealing over Agamemnon. Voices 
and songs are heard from within the grove, and a noise of Argive arms, 
lie bursts forth — 


*'Aoam. Cometome, soul of peace! These, Aoam. Freshness breathes round me from 
these alone, some breeee above. 

These are not false embraces. What are ye, winged ones I with golden 

Ipr. Both are happy t urns ?** « 

They are the Hours, which had descended with the king, and now return 
to the earth again. With them the last heaviness of mortality is taken 
from Agamemnon, and the sudden glories of completed happiness, 
above the thiinder,” break upon him. The scene closes with a noble 
alternation of the Chorus and Serai-Chonis. 

We will not , stqp here to beg the reader to observe, how profoundly 
true, in a phjlosophical sense, is the tendency of this scene, in its 
intimation that the dead are not happy at once in Elysium — since by 
that means we are made tp feel that the love which outlives death is 
tlie love we have ancie,.ktu>lvit'^that the affections which await us in 
Elysium are our owt( afi^iotis. We ask of him to view it simply as 
an effort of drainAtiegeildus, Tlie most rare and most splendid qualities 
of the art seem to us to be pres^ted in it. Every line, it may be swdj, 
embodies a aramatic picture. Behold the gentle shape at the opening 
leaning on the breast of the face-averting king — the aflfecting sweetness 
of the allusion to the sacrifice at Aulis — the happy gentleness of the 
recollection of the great Grecian monarch staying himself eVOn at the 
council-door to humour childhood, or to help the infirmitlis of ag^^the 
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quick chords of agony that are unconsciously touched — the diadem* 
better than those of Argos and Mycenai, which is to he woven by 
Iphigeneia for her father from flowers 

“ Of blissful quiet ’raid unfading bowers” — 

— the kingly sufferer suflering still, “ through Erebus, through Ely- 
sium,” writhing still — 

** You will not look so pale when you have walked 
A little in the grove, and liave told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child.” 

Such is one of Mr. Landor’s “ puny abortions,” and such as it is, it 
may rank with the puny abortions” of antiquity. 

Our “ Athenreum” critic, however, begs to be allowed to explain the 
term. He only means to convey, by “ puny abortionsi” that the 
Greek tragedies are philosophical poems in a faintly dramatic shape.” 

Surely he scarcely betters himself by this. Are we to be told that the 
Antigone is faintly dramatic ? The tragedians of Greece were indeed 
con lined within the narrow circle of the chorus; they v/ere obliged to 
practice the precision, and copy the details of nature ; their ideas were 
necessarily exact and definite, because they were bounded hy a certain 
severity and simplicity of material; — on the other hand, we have since had 
a greater master in that art, who, not unassisted^be it remembered) by ihe 
inspiration breathed over the unconscious world by Greece, acknowledged 
no limit in the relations of place or the continuity of time, and wliose eye 
could glance at will from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven ; — 
but, between the great tragedians of the classic school and that last 
more during practiscr of arts inhibited,” the heart and the passions 
have stood unchanged. Infinite analogies of thought and expression still 
delight the reader of .^schylus and Shakspeare, and it may be a question 
still, which had the greatest power in the singleness of tragic passion. 
And the Antigone of Sophocles.^ Who shall say that that noble 
and devoted daughter and sister, — the most soft, the most tender, the 
firmest, most lofty, and unfaultering of women — who shall say that sl»e, 
who through the GSdipus at Colonos encounters unmurmuringly all the 
ills of exile and want, tjiat she may alleviate the sufferings of her father 
— and in the tragedy which bears her name, lays down her life and 
her passionately tender love to preserve the ashes of her brother from 
dishonor,— is conceived in a ” faintly dramatic” imirit? Who shall say 
it of the sweet Alcestxs, that matchless pattern of delicacy and heroism, 
the self-devoting wife of the doomed AdmetuS;* — who shall say it of Aga- 
memnon, ” treading the purple calmly to his death,”— or of Macaria, 
— or of Hbcctba* remembering her parting with ^Poljxena, that rending 
asunder of body and of soul,— who shall say it. of Ajax, sitting alone 
in blood,” — or bf Oaestes, as the Furies deft^ended upon him? Virgil, 
if we pleasedf w^ld tell lis his iinpression of the last~ 

Aut AgamemnonVs agitams 

. r Jft rmaiani faiHbiis’mstmjte ht aarpenllMMiatgUy ; .1 
i tWtvidU In limine BJm ’ ^ 

but we venture here'again to e&U in the aksistancoo^Mr. Landor, 
in further Illustration of his awn'" dramatic genius, and of the true spirit 
of Greek tragedy. 

The fi^HoWing lines are portfoxi* of an unpublished scene by Mr. 

^ We do not*give the entire seene* as we fear that we should not be justified in 
anticipating wholly a publication of such extraordinary power and interest. 
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Landor, connected with the subject we have already quoted from his 
V Letters of Aspasia,” and called “TheDeaw oV Clytemnkstra,” 
We hold that no writer, ancient or modern, has eyer made a more sudden, 
fearful, and tremendous plunge into, the very innermost depths of tragic 
passion and dramatic expression, than is herej with the most glorious 
ease and consciousness of power, made by ^fr. Landor. 

“ Electra. Pass on, my brother I 8he awaits the wretch, 
Dishonour, despoiler, murderer * . . 

None other name shall name him. She awaits 
As would a lover. . .Heavenly Cods t what poison 
O'erllows my lips ! 

Adulteress ! husband-slayer ! 

Strike her, the tigress. Think upon our father. . • 

Give the sword scope. Think what a man was he ! 

How fond of her I— how kiod to all abput. 

That he might gladden and teach us. How proud 
Of thee, Orestes, tossing thee above 
His joyous head, and calling thee his crown I 
Ah I boys, remember not what melts ottr hearts 
And markft thorn evermore I 

Bite not thy lip, 

^ Nor tramp, like^n unsteddy colt, the ground. 

Nor stare against the wall. • . .but think again 
How better than all fathers was our father — 

Go! 

. Orestes, Loose me, then ! for this white hand, Electra, 

Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 
Than mine can ^aap the sword. 

Electra, Go, sweet Orestes I 
I knew not 1 was holding thee. . • .Avenge him. 

How he sprang from me I. . .Sure, he now has reacht 
The room before the bath ! The bath-door opens ! \ 

It bath oreakt thus since he — since thou, oh father !, 

Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves, 

Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonized with her stabs. 

What plunge was that ? 

Ah me ! What groans are those ? 

Orestes, ire-eniering). They sound thro* hell, 

Rejoicing the Eumenides. . . , !" 

Neither ^schylus. nor Shakspeare ever conceived an incident more 
terrible or more tnie,than that creaking of the door of the bath on the 
ear of Etectra, atf her brother rushes in, with all its frightful and heart- 
withering/associa^ons^. Aitd, the reader observe the trenjendous 
significance djf every .iv<^"|hat is uttered. Is such writing as this 
“ faintly dramatic VI 'For owsplvcs, reverencing as wc do the genius of 
Greek tragedy, Ve be$eye ^that we express our admiration of it the most 
worthily, in feeling, Landor, has here written quite up to the 
high i^rit of the jgreit men who were its masters. The fine pictuie of 
Agamemnwi gladdening and te^ttchiug Orestes, is in the toucliiiig vein of 
the chorus or ihe Cboepb^^TCe^ tbc warp*, — and if .fire 

could give the conclusion of the scene, where the frantic Electra counts 
the agonies of her honror by the drops which. lall from the bloody sword 
pf Orestes, ’ i • 
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“ They arc audible, 

For they are many I — ^from the eword’s point falling, 

And down from the mid-blade !*' 

— and where we are made to feel the coming mtulness of the matricide, — 
the reader would admit that there is really nothing grander in the tra- 
gedy we have named. “ Faintly dramatic,*’ indeed ! There is a speech 
in the Choephoroj, where the poor boy, “ streaked with his mother’s 
blood,” struggles to tell his story before his reason quits him, before 
madness drives him “ out of the course,” — a speech in which these lines 
occur : — 

“ fwc c/pt, Knipvtrffui ^tkoia, 

KTaviiv re tiriTep* oiiK dvtv oirtjCt 

TrarpoKTovop piatrpaf Kai Btaiv ^rtfyoc,.'* 

and from which he suddenly breaks into the fearful honor, — 

** OF. rt voS AifoXXov, aidf v\fi96ovtTi 
Kal 6fifiarutv trrdKovtnv ulfia 
XO. ti<riv KaOapfiol*'* 

which, with all its attendant circumstances, is unsurpassed in dramatic 
grandeur by Macbeth or Lear. 

In a future paper (after closing our examination eff the noble poem of 
Paracelsus, which the more immediate inteijcst at present attaching 
to “ Ion” has induced us to defer) we shall resume the subject of Mr. 
Landor’s genius for dramatic poetry, more especially with reference to 
some of hia tragic writings that have long been before the world. We 
believe that we shall be able to point out some few of the causes that have 
stood in the way of this poet’s popularity, as well as not a few of the 
more rare and sjilcndid endowments possessed by him for one of the 
highest performances in literature. We will only add, in a few words 
here, that, considered generally as a poet, Mr. Landor seems to us to 
leave too much to be done for him by his reader. His principle of as- 
sociation is too subtle and refined. No inconsiderable degree of intuitive 
apprehensiveuess, indeed, is necessary to those who would understand 
his poetry as a whole. Even in the first scene we have quoted in this 
paper, an inslance of how difficult it is to keep pace with his delicate 
and rapid associating power, may b^ pointed out in th^ break of Iphi- 
geneia’s speech, — 

. ^'Proudest 

In others praise humility,” Ao. 

and the resumption, “ What tltm can make you?” &c. Links are in 
fact to be supplied by the reader, distanced to oe bridged over, and it is 
taken for granted that he must at once understand a most masterly con- 
nexion of the remotest analogies without going through the long process 
requisite to the obtuser perceptions. This is a fault, but it is a grand 
one. It arises, we are disposed to think, ftom Mr. liandor*8 too tho- 
rough sensitiveness on the subject of language, from his too precise 
apprehension oif^he vehicle of his tlioughts. His light is diverted, and 
glances excenmcally off from ihefaceties of his gem-Uke words. The 
foult is just the reverse of Shelley’s, whiqh was that of presepting^a vast 
array of synchronous images relating to the same thing* Mr, Landor 
is properly entitled to a term which has mors than once been applied to 
Shelley. The author of ” Count Julian^” and “ Ippolito Di 

Este,” is the “ poet for poets.” 
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'ABE THE DRAWINGS OF BAPHAEL TO BE SUFFERED 
TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY t 

To tha BdH^.<^ih 0 Nate Monthly M<M<uine. 

Sir, — The lovers of ^ .Ane arts have heard with grief, and astonishment, 
that the diwne collection of the drawings of Rapliael, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Woodburn, of St. Martin's Lane^ may possibly be suffered to quit 
the country, for want of efforts on the part of govenjraent to detain them. 
Tlicre they are, next door (so to speak,) to the very gallery now building 
for the reception of great paintinge, and the encouragement of British art, 
and yet British art is to lose them t Raphael himself is our neighbour, 
and we are to let him go 1 The human angel is there, hardly less divine 
than the angels he painted. There he waits, ready to teach our students, to 
refine our spirits, to enlarge our charities, to perfect our fame, and we are to 
calculate the miserable cost of his reception, even though he would bring 
gold flowing' in upon us, as well as grace and glory ! 

()ii whichever side this question is looked at, we have no excuse for our 
hesitation. Yes, thery is one ; and on the face of it, a fair one, though it 
can exist but for a moment. The government, it is understood, does not like 
to commit itself to any neve expenses, however laudable, especially at a time 
like the present, till it knows whether the public approve them. The in- 
dividuals that compose the government cannot be supposed to be indifferent 
to these divine productions. Lonl Melbourne is surely a man to lend an 
ear to all intelligent ami kindly propositions ; Mr. Spring Rice is said fo bo 
a lover of poetry, consequently of all the liberalities which it includes ; linns- 
downe collections of the fine arts are already eminent ; Lord Holland would 
much surprise the publio if he omitted any one gmcc or generosity of tasi(? in 
the list of his perceptions ; in short,! believe we could go the whoie round of 
the ministry and not find a name lliat would not gladly be foremost in the 
list of Raphael's detainers. If J am not mistaken, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acknowledged to Messrs. Woodburn, that he would willingly 
advocate the purehase of the drawings, if he thought the public would side 
with him. It becomes him, perhaps, considering bis office, to doubt. But 
why do not all parties and ranks of men vie with each other in seeing wliich 
can best do the doubt away? How is it that we have no man in parliament 
at present, who can pierce bepnd the surface of such a question, enter into 
the metaphysics or moral depths of it, and make it as clear to everybody that 
we ought to purchase the drawings, as it is that we ought to do anything 
else that is both noble and profitable? Nay, there are such men ; 1 could 
name them ; but why do they not speak? Why is Bulwcr silent ? Why 
Talfourd ? Why does not Sir Robert Peel, who has the taste and spirit to 
be a true patron of qrt, interfere in behalf of these models of all art? things, 
as Messrs. Woodburn justly observe, calculated to advance the manufactures, 
as well a^th^ greater works of the country. The greatest art includes the 
less : sometiinee.it literqlly serves it. In the present collection there is a 
design for **a chased silver dish,”— {the Nymphs and Tritons, No. 14 ,) 
which is a oonstimmatftm of grace and thney. 

1 am a Radical niyself; and I tlhmk I can answer for it, that neither Mr. 
Hume, nor any other Radical, nor the Radicals as u body, would object to 
ibis pufehatt. Literature and jhe fine arts bang too much together to 
allow of such alienation l^m an intellectual sympathy ; and tbo poorcijft 
classes of the community are tqo proud of the reputation they are acquir- 
ing for knowledge, aiM too instinctively feel the strength and future good 
of all intellectual co-operations, to offer any disturbance to the proposal on 
their part. They hope soon to be walking in thehr clean jackets, and with 
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respectful steps, tlirongh the rooms of the New National Galler^r, a» the 
finc>eye(l Tuscan pGasuiitry in theirs ; and in inakin|ir friends of ihe 
fine forms of Raphael and Correggio, they will instinctively cultivate flie 
quietest and best shaping forth of their very political wishes. There is a 
ha(;kne>cd quotation from Ovid, which has nevertheless not had full justice 
done to the niceties of its meaning, — 

** Ingcinias didicis$^e fideliter arte’s, ' 

Kraollit mores, nec sinit esse feros 

That is to say, — to acquire sucdi a taste for the fine arts, as to expand our 
pcrccpiions of truth and beauty in general, and give us ft in them, 
softens the manners by delivering us from narrown^s anid exclusiveness, and 
will not sufer us to be ferocious, even if wrong and passion incline us to 
be so. 

Ihit there arc districts in Ireland starving ! Should we give fifteen 
tliousand pounds for ihe most marvellous cpltectidn of drawing, as long as 
such is the case ? Sir, the fact is a very frightful one ; and if the purchase 
preiented our relieving it; of course I should say, “ Let our fellow-creatures 
cat, and the drawings perish:" Ovid has just said it for me. Humanity 
itself is the first of graces, as well as duties ; and the sweet soul of Raphael 
(which was full of it, or it would not have been what it was), would blush 
to see itself stand in its wav. Vasari records of him, that “ his* good- 
nature was still more enchanting than his art,** and that he was ** all over 
umiablencss and loving kindness. — piewo di gei%tilezza^ e colmo di carita*' 
Out of what else, indeed, could these enchanting shapes and faces proceed, 
that encircle, as it were, the very spectators of this Exhibition with balmy 
and c5:alting arms, with a new sense of the capabilities and beautiful-minded- 
iie^ss of their fellow-creature roan, and incline him to love his very species 
the better? Do we think that anything could. /i?fg« such feelings? No; 
no moic than a ditch could throw forth a crystal fountain, or a scorpion ho a 
clove. Well, Sir, how it is that the starvation of the Irish is not instantly 
relu'Vt cl would be above my comprehension, if I did not know how one evil 
habit is mixed up with another, and throws obstacles in the way of tlie most 
cjbvious and easy measures of justice. Government think sometimes, or at 
least fancy (and circumstances must excuse them for the fancy) that they 
cannot instantly set about one of the most elexhcntal pieces of justice, for fear 
of reducing society itself to its elements, or at least hazarding the gradual 
disengagement of its workings from the w'orst part of their alloy. All I can 
say on this point is, that most certainly no kindness towards the Irish will 
he secured by the saving of the money proposed to be laid out on these 
pictures, and as certainly none W'ill be hindered by the laying it out. Ho 
that votes for the purchase will not he the less likely, but so much the more 
liUely, to assist his fellow -creatures ; just as you would sooner he likely to 
sec a man who issues fi-pm the Exhibition give a sixpence to a beggar, than 
one who would spend nothing to go m— who would feel no impulse to go and 
gaze upon the kind faces in the pictures. I do not say that every admirer of 
art is a generous man; for he may gdmire it more or fess, as Jt happens, 
and not feel thoso sources of liberal e^ojtion slurred within him* .p'hich all 
the truest graces of perception 'possps$ in common. But I do say that the 
chances, by reason of that ^ropeiutiou of (he sympathies, are in favour of 
his generosity ; and if any question of aMiistahee to Ireland eould disengage 
il&clf from coi^derations that reixUy l^ave nothing, to do with/it-^f , the .pro- 
position of he^ to these 4^tricto forjnstatice were mmly, as it 

ought to he. ohe of sending thern tom and co'mforit at once, i^tQ at, fellow- 
creature dying at one's door, it isjnot qnl^ a likely, it is an iilentical pro- 
position, depend upon it, that . eyexY hearty voter Tor the purchase of the 
pictures would be as hearty a one tor sending the food. It would he, to say 
the least of it, a pleasure which he coUld not deny himself. 

1 confess 1 should weij^er how the most eminent of the patrons of art in 
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this country could abstain from taking the matter to tlmmselvesi and siib- 
scrihint' to make a gift to th& nation, did 1 not know hoW often the richest 
nien may have the greatest calls and drains upon their nurse ; not to men- 
tion the unwillingness of any one moving or seeming to atefate, where he is 
not sure that he is trespassing upon no delickcies or diflteiltios on the part 
of others. It was even suggested to me the other day*;by a fViend, that it 
would be handsome on the part of the Messrs. Woodourri themselves to 
make the gift, as they have the reputation of being rich, - My friend, how- 
ever, with Ills natural feeling for a delicacy, laughed while he said it ; for 
be the wealth of these gentlemen what it may, it could not bo as handsome 
on the part of the nation to expect, or to allow Uic gift. The Messrs. Wood- 
burn, tliough liberal men, are dealers by profession, who are no more to be 
expected to give up profits in this wholesale manner, than hosiers or bakers. 
It is enough, if they show the superiority of their trade over hosiers and 
bakers, by the liberality which they really do exorcise. The sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds (which abstractedly is amere nothing for a collection so truly 
unique, exquisite, and by its nature therefore worth all which 

it could fetch, though it were jewels instead of guineas), is. as they truly say. 
a much smaller sum than it would cost to make a similar collection ; for ex- 
ample, to repurchase it fiom another nation, sitpposingjt wssible/or ano^ 
iher nation to let it go. It is therefore very handsome in them to offer it as 
they do, and to show themselves anxious for their country's having it. The 
trustees of tlie National Gallery have, it seems, ** not felt themselves justified 
to recommend a purchase, unlAs based on the sum named in the will of the 
late lamented collector, which was almost one-third of their true value 
but this sum. for many reasons unnecessary to mention, might have becfi 
purposely made too small by this lamented gentleman, and at all events is 
no guide for a* real love of tho drawing, and a knowledge of their 
value. “ With every respect for those ^distinguished individuals, the trus- 
tees," the Messrs. AVoodburn beg to observe, in their prospectus, “ that had 
a committee of members of tho Royal Academy, and amateurs who collect 
drawings, inspected the RaffaelleS^ they are confident the price asked would 
have been awarded them. To be able, in one room, to trace the practice in 
art of this prince of painters^ from the dawn of his genius to the end of 
his short hut glorious career, by means of indisputably authmlic works of 
his own hand, is an advantage tvhich the most zealous artist or amateur 
might have dreamed of, but could not expect to see realized," 

It is capitally well said, and as truly.— The price would have been nothing 
to such a consideration, had it been twice as much. 

I confess I am one of those who think that no collections or academies will 
make great geniuses in art. any more than they ever did make them. The great 
geniuses come first, or by nature. But then 1 can never be one of those who 
think that academies will hinder the rise of truly great genius, till the recol- 
lect ion of old English poetry and the new generation of Wordsworths and 
Coleridges be done away. I would not swear that a greater poet than 
Shakspeare himself may not be seen by posterity, though it will require as 
great events as the Reformation and the publication of the Biblo (o bring 
him about; and even, then, the pro-existence pf the former Shakspeare might 
be a hinderance tp'his perfection, dut'the very greatest geniuses of all are 
nut iho Only gre^t geniuses V otherwise, since the time of Shakspeare, 
we should have hgd no Miltons and Wordsworths; and, tlierelore, even 
should the Wmdd tiave no moire Raphaels or Titians, it may have names still 
great and august, — it mnf hkve new Caraccis and .Claudes ; and the good 
of collections of ihese great llhe that of oiir great English poets, is, 
that they serve to;call back the' principles of the finest taste, and save us, at 
all events, from an \dternal succession of had works, and the contentedness 
of vanity. NeW Cdraccis ^ill not be hindered, and daul^r& will. 

I could say a great deal more on eveiy part of tins st^hject. and have an 
'extreme desire to do so; but time, and other circumsumces, cut me ^ort 
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It is no majtte^ provided I shall not have to tear my hair, when I look over 
it, at ftnding I have omitted something which would have *• convinced the 
most incredulous.*’ But 1 hope, Sir, that others will take up the prO{Msal, 
and urge it better. Above all, let everybody who has not seeii the drawings, 
go to St Martin’s-lane while yet he has time, and convince himself. If 
that room were my private sitcing-room, or if I could transport the drawings 
into another where 1 pleased, 1 do not think that one ill or angry thought 
could over touch me further. It would be like living with angels, or what is 
the next thing, with Raphael himself: of whom his biographer records, 
that all who did so, became imbu^ wltn such love and admiration of the 
sweetness of his nature, that they dropped their heats and jealousies, and 
all poor, proud, and ungenial feelings, and astonished the world with the 
only like spectacle ever beheld among an irritable generation. Every crea- 
ture that breathed, he says, loved him *. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

A Lovrr of Art. 

* Good, old, honest, enthosiastic Vaaari ! It is delightful to read his earnest 
words : — ** E certo (says he) fra le sue doti siiigolari ne soorgo nna di tal valore, 
r/<e in me steeto tiupttcoi che J1 cielo gli diode forza di poter niostrare iieH' arte nos- 
tra ua effetto si cuntrario alle complessioui di mi pittorij questo e, die htfniio 
umore d'esser grand! (come di questo umore Parte, produce infiniti) lavorando 
nell* opera in compagnia di Baifaello, stavono uniti, e di conoordia ule, che tiitti i 
map nmori, iiel veder lui, s' ammorzavano, cd ogni vile e basso pensiero cadeva 
loro di mente; la quale unione mal non fu piit in altro tempo, che nel kuq ; e questo 
avveniva, perchd rcstavano vinti dalJa cortesia, e dalP arte siia, ,nia piu dal geiiio 
delja atia biioua iiatura, la qual era s! piena di gentilezza, e si colma di carit^, ch' 
egli si vedeva,^Ae fmo fjti anvnaii i'onoraveuiot non che git uomini'* And then lit* pro- 
ceeds to give accounts of lluphael’s practical and active kindness to all his brethren 
ill art. — h'lte di Pittori, &c. 4(o» 17h9, tbine ii., p. 133* 


JOYS, WHERE ARE THEY ? 

Flee o^or the bare earth, winter winds — 

I mark ye not, in your onward flow ; 

They say You're sad—yet the sad heart finds 
No kindred in ye, with its weary woe 1 

No— O no ! 

Bloom o'er the glad earth, spritig-timo flowers, 

1 see ye not in your beauty's glow : 

Tliay call ye brjignt— but are yours the powers 
That light the sunk eye of a weary woe'? 

No-0 no! 

Shine on, ye long bright supiinef days. 

When day after day moveth onward slow ; . 

Tkey say you are swC'^'t— can your lingering rays 
Bring slumber a/ $ve to a weevy woe? 

No-^P no ! 

BikiH biflghtly then, deep autumn hues. 

Fbr an hour, like love, then sink ye Tow ; 

They mourn ye xkad^hMt may that tnfus<i 
A hope of loryj rest to a wwy WP®?. 

aNb^tJUnol 

iC 
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"THE D&ENNUYlte,’' AND "FEMALE DOMINATION."* 

W E sincerely congratulate Mr. Colburn on the prenuer pas lie has 
made upon his return to the World of Literature, — 1^10 Publishing World, 
wc should rather say— over which he was for so many years one of the 
presidents when it was in its high and pglmy state. We remember the 
time when his \ht contained all that waa desirable in the realms of 
fiction — when he sought out and brought forward whatever was excel- 
lent — and exchanged sterling gold for thoughts which otherwise would 
have remained concealed, like lights beneath a bushel, for w'ant of 
some judicious hand to remove the obstruction which shrouded them 
from observation. Why he has withheld his influence for so long a period, 
it is not here our business to inquire, — but this we know, that its rc- 
cxercise will give an energy and spirit to book-writing, as well as book- 
selling, which, considered even in a mercantile point of view, they 
stand much in need of. 

The fact of Mr. Colburn being the Proprietor of this Magazine need 
not — nay, ought not — to prevent us from giving publicity to the above 
circumstance accompanied by ufords of sincere congratulation upon it, to 
the “ craft ” with which we are ourselves so immediately connected, and 
tlic interests of which we so directly represent. There are few modern 
authors of high rank and acknowledged merit, who will not readily 
admit their obligations to Mr. Colburn as having been, fortunately for 
himself, the means of introducing them to the world. The announce- 
ments he will shortly issue, must, if we are correctly informed, afford 
proof that the connexions formed by him during a period of ncaily 
twenty years, are still retained by him, and that the objects of past 
exertions will be, ere long, again realized. 

“ The Diary of a DfesENNuykE ” is an exceedingly brilliant and en- 
tertaining book. The listlessness felt by a young and beautiful widow, 
(Ijcautiful, and richly dowered)— as she moves tlirough the undeviating 
circle of Ixindon and Parisian society, is admirably depicted. She 
imagines that she returns to the world with a heart steeled to insensi- 
bility, and a resolution to be indebted to her head alone for future 
pleasures! There is something irresistibly amusing in the idea of 
a young fascinating woman trusting to her head for her happiness, while 
every line she writes convinces you more and more that she is one of 
all others whose heart will dispose of her destiny — whose heraldry, is 
“ hearts, not imagining herself forearmed. Our heroine 

resolves never more to be either ennupeed^ or tjoted, and places lierself 
forthwith undeV the ckaperpnaae of her cousin, a certain Lady Cecilia 
Dclaval, who is drawn not .o^y/rom the life, but te the life — her adviser 
is quite in character with the set she belongs to. 

“ No one,** she says, “living in society, can be independent. The 
world is like a watch-d(^ which ftfcvi^ upon, or tears you to pieces— if 


* The Diary of 2 volf. Published by H. Colbtiru, 13, Great 

Marlborough Strseth • 

Mrs. AtrayUge, or Female Domination;” by Mrs. Charles Gore, 3vols. ]?nb- 
lished by H« Colbura, Great Marlborough Street. 
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you choose to remain in a whole skin, lake my advice— throw* the beast 
a sop or two out of your abundance, and make it wag its tail in your 
lionour for the remainder of your days.” Our lady upon this observes — 
to her confidante — her Diary : — 

“ What a system ! — what a stiding of honourable sentiment ! — what 
a sacrifice of principle ! Ifoaven preserve me from becoming a convert 
to Lady Cecilia’s code of minor morals ! 1 can understand lighting a 

candle to the devil, for ‘ the prince of darkness is a gentleman.* But 
to burn farthing rushlights t(f a;U the dirty imps of Pandemonium !” 

The lady is evidently not one inclined to burn rushlights, or any 
other species of light at an inferior, shrine. She goes on observing and 
sletrbing, seeing into the secret springs, and avoiding with cxtiaordi- 
nary tact the quicksands of fashionable society. Her head, wliich s-lie 
considers all-suflicient. is doubtless much occupied i?J protecting her 
from evil, but the workings of a kindly and affectionate heart are nj)pa- 
rentin all her thoughts. This is one of the rare beauties of the volumes 
— the perfect nature of the woman contending with her position amongst 
the sophistications of society. 

Much has been written against, and much.spleen has been provoked 
by, a class of novels called fashionable* Every milliner’s apprentice, 
every clerk who could wield a pen, imagined his or herself q\ialificd lo 
expound lo the multitude the mysteries of May-fair and Almack’s. The 
bfiok-inaking mania seized upon many who miatook a desire lo write for 
the pou’cr of writing ; and thus came an inundation of ti ash which at 
last overwhelmed the patience of all the readers throughout England. 

It is only by ihe publication^of books of tbc class now' upon our 
table that tlie stigma put upon the caste can be removed. The author- 
ship of ‘‘ The Dt-sennuyee ” is a state secret, but there can be no mys- 
tery as to tlie classes of society among which he or she has lived botli in 
England and on the Continent I'he contrast existing helw'ccn the 
habits of the upper ranks, in Paris and London, is well and ably ex- 
plained ; there is a reality in all described, in all felt, which carries 
you forward with the impression that, thmjgli fashionable natures refine, 
they do not destroy the principles which render interest and action im- 
portant, not only to existence, but to happiness. 

“ The world,” says the fair traveller, on her arrival in France, “ is 
not merely a place of palaces, where pictures are hung up, and statues 
niched ; or where Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of 
mairble. Sculpture and painting, poetry and romance, arc things lioth 
beautiful and noble — but nobler still are tlio every-day workings of the 
human mind— rthe progress of nations— the civilization of mankind. A 
morbid elegance of soul, or ixifinement^f the imagiuaUoij, produces less 
poetical results than many a stern r/*aUty !** 

Bitterly does the traveller lament the heavy chain which confines her 
wanderings within the pale of what English milords and' miladies deem 
it right to see. Yet everything she does see'she sdzes arid understands, 
notwithstanding that there is an vn^^current of titropg womanly nature 
hearing her forward, and carrying also her heart’s impressions and 
affections, towards a clearly-defined object ,.; in which she 

tries to avoid any acknowledgment, even to Affection which 

•would dtsennuyee the roost ennuyecd person in beautifully 

as well as delicately conceived, and admiiibly e^sectikd. The widow's 
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heart, it is long seen, has been vanquishc<1, anil you arc carricil onward, 
not more by a desire to know how it all wiU terminate, than by the 
varied and piquant scenes she so ad numbly describes. 

The narrative, wisely, is not extended into three volnmes — ^it is as con- 
centrated us it is brilliaut ; ami if it be, as \vc have heard, a iirst work, 
it is the most successful wc have met with for years. It will be per- 
ceived Unit we have been led into considering it as the production of a 
female pen. Wje have been so, howevi^^pcoiiscioiisly : — there can be, 
wc think, no question that it is the cregkdOT'bf a wonian’s mind. 

We add a few-morsels of extract, as samptl^s of the whole. 

Eminsbaden.—K'Ap\}yt thrico happy, thit broad>ciuthed moiety of the 
human species, whicli finds itself 

»— * “ free to rove,” 

free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of the world, vseeking 
aniuBernent wherever it is to bo found— by stage coach, malleposte, eil-wa^fin, 
steam-pneket* ferry-boat, or table unaccountable to that broc.i'hnl 

Cinderella, that sifter of diamond dust, Madame Etiquette — untrammelled by 
the galling harness of ropes, the scrutiny of the viiljiar. A woman is like a 
schoolboy’s pet, tortured by constant cure. She must not sot lior foot there — 
she must not be exposed contact here ; she must step upon ro.ses, not 
upon the common earth. * She must not inhale the ordinary atmospliere, 
but be an ambrosia- fed, feeble, shrieveless, helpless dawdle, in order to merit 
the epithet of ‘ feminino.* Like the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit 
consists in being d}X foie-gras^ she must bo ‘ all heu’t,' ‘ a creature of the 
all'ections,' sans sense, sans eyes, sans taste, sans cvervlhingl 

“ The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have cbmpelled mo* to travel 
en grande dame ihQ De ttawdons,^ fancying my comfort or my pride 
alfected by the superior appointments of a Lord Leicester»bire, and pining 
after gunpowder tea and pine-apple ice ; while Clarciico Dolavul, who mot 
me hero on my arrival, has been roughing it to his heart’s coulcnr, and 
visiting a thousand interesting spots, a thousand curious iiioriuincnt-t, cal- 
culated to leave an indelible impression on his mind. 1 allow sonioiliiiig for 
the lo^e-lo^n shepherd’s mood of enthusiasm, but envy him, moanwhile, the 
independence of hi.s tour.” 

So much for Ernmsbadeii — now for Fontainebleau ! 

“ 1 have deviated from my road for a peep at this fine old histoi ical palace, 
fraught with reminiscences of leroi des j>reuT^ and the " adieu c de Nupo- 
leon." To-morrow afternoon I shall be in Paris, among new people and new 
pleasures; and tlie excitement of expectation seems to have cflUc.ed all 
remembrance of my tedious illness, l expect to iind there dispatches fruni 
England, containing letters of introduction from the Delavals and Ladv 
Southam, which will be tho means of procuring me agreeable society for the 
winter. 

“ Once more, then, I cm on the threshold of a strange city ! To a poor 
weak w'oman, the approacli to Paris is more exciting than oven the approach 
to London ; for London is the city of business — Paris of pleasure ; London 
the emporium of sense — Paris of nonsense ; London a wood of thriving tini- 
lier— Paris a garden of eve|r-\*arying llowers. London is the mighty throne 
whence the world is l^kilated— l^aris the graceful temple whence it is 
civilized. London is the stern and helmcted Pallas— Paris the muny-liued 
Iris. J^ndon is, in short«.the capitatlp.;^ and Faria for women ! 

There we five, l^bd ntove, and have a»belng worthy to be so called. There 
we still exercise ah indaeace in society. There we are not only allowed to 
talk, but still strafts^rit aref earnestly called upon to listen. There, if I am 
to believe a thouskhl trikvelfed men and women, we exercise the prerogative 
which, during hentury, rendered the reign of Louis XV. a reign of 

"coHUonSy iind conducted the husband of Marie Aiitoinetie to the scuifold. 
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** Paris is, par excellence, moreover, the fountain-head of feshion. When a 
we11*<iressed woman enters a London ball-room, it is instantly asserted that 
she receives from Paris all the appliances and means which render her irre^ 
sistible ; — her coiffeur arrives from Paris eyeij spring, and her shoes aro 
forwarded by Melhotte in the dispatch ^bag. Have you a pretty piece of 
trinketry on your table* or a handsome vase on your chimney-piece, every 
admiring visiter is sure to observe," It is evidently Parisian/* No one pre- 
sumes to wear an artificial tloWer manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue 
de Richelieu, or to appear in a hat which has not le cachet d'Herbault, 

And now 1 am at length arrived at this £1 Dorado of frivolity and fancy. 
The modes I used to receive with such glee in l^ndon, 1 shall now snatch 
fresh from the mint ; and whe^as universal Europe derives her cooks, mil- 
liners, and dancing-masters from this land of taete, I shall piubably, for the 
first time, hail the ^rfection of la cuisine et les graces. (In grateful remem- 
brance of George Hanton, I yield precedence to the casserole /) 

“ For some time to come, however, 1 will eat, drink, dress, and be meny, 
without committing to paper the commentations of my wondering ignorance. 
Let me be fairly orientee, before I presume to tell myself what I think of 
la grande] nation, which thinks so much of itself. Coleridge observes, that 
Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but 
tremendous in the mass ,* now, as I happen highly to estimate a few separate 
grains, such as little Vauguyon and Monsieur de Nivellos, I may perhaps 
also reverse the philosopher's opinion, and despise the million/' 

Contrast this with a peep at our English Court. 

" The Queen’s ball was far from so brilliant as that of the Tuileries, the 
apartments being neither so lofty nor so well lighted. But the whole thing 
bears closer examination. The men have twice as much the air of gentle- 
men as the French courtiers ; and if I may presume to decide upon my own 
sox, I should say that, although Frenchwomen are better dressed, the Eng- 
lish are better looking. The sons and daughters of J.ouis Philippe* all so 
handsome, and so distinguished-looking, impart, indeed, peculiar interest to 
the fetes at the Tuileries ; but, in this respect, the court of England will 
soon acquire a new feati»re, and the suitors likely to throng ai-oundour royal 
Portia, the object of such deep and national European interest, will lend a 
charm even to the gew-gaw palace at Pimlico/' 

“ Female Domination ” is a work in three volumes from the practised 
pen of Mrs. Charles Gore — a lady whom we have missed for some time, 
and whom we are happy to congratulate on the results of her repose. 
She has renewed her vigour, added to her experience, and combined 
them both in an excellent and instructive talc. There are few whose 
writings flow more gracefully, or whose minds are as richly stored. 

Well-educated, versed in the manners and habits of excellent society, 
looking on the vices and ibUies of the world witk a keen eye, and a keen 
apprehension of what is true and wh^ is false, Mrs. Gore, while she 
has done much to amuse, has also v^one much to instruct her contempo- 
raries. Her novels may he introduced into the hallowed circles of home 

for her morality is sound .cmd her judgment is ripe. “ Female Domi- 
nation” is calculated to git'e a i^pluable jesson to any who desire, 
in the present day, to SCO our Wives, mothers, and daughters exercise a 
dominion which would evenUtSlly overturn the good order of society, and 
destroy the happiness of** the fair portion of the eteutionv’’ 

The character of Mrs. Armytage — a protfd, stem, i^rhearing, but 
aflectionate woman — is well conceived. Left a widoWi^4feth full control 
over a son and daughter, she becomes lady of the Hscendant, stifling as 
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weakness the tenderness of her nature, and assuming a sway which ends 
in the” destruction of her own happiness, and undermines the happiness 
of others ! It is a good lesson, and one which ought not to be neglected. 
The volumes are staid and well digested — the opinions have been 
weiglied and thought over — ahd tlic Smple «nd delicate pcncillings of 
Sophia’s character throw a shadow of tenderness over the story which 
tlie title did not lead us to hope for* (enred a race of termagants — 
wc have not encountered one. "Mrs. J^iyteigt w a lady, and a lady 
always — a sort of domestic Lady MacheUi (’hating the murder) — a Portia 
(»f advanced yeais — in a word, a person hitherto unknown to the page of 
the novelist : so that we are doubly indebted to Mrs. Gore for the intro- 
duction. Had we mom, we should have extracted some of the scenes, 
any of which would act admirably; but wc must refer our readers 
to tlic volumes. We congratulate Mrs. Gore ; and once more wc con- 
gratulate Mr. Colburn on this his debut. As a publisher, be has never 
been niggard of bis money, his time, or his energies : when employed 
to bring forward such publications as those we have noticed, it is im- 
possible but that all parties (the public included) must derive advan- 
tage from liis re-appearance in a situation for which he seems to have 
been especially designed. ^ 


ON PASSING THE DEFILES OF MOUNT PARNASSUS, 

IN 18—. 


Thk pleasant sound of eaglets overhead 
Rushing amidst the swinging pines — and cries 
Of things not human, and will wor-ds half said, 

From cave and torrent — and smooth-lulling sighs, 

And mystic shadows o’er the sunny skies 

Casting their sudden twilight, as if dreams 

Grew into life, or gods still strayed abroad 

This weak earth burthening with their strength, and man 

A wing with fearful beauty — here they come, 

Ruildiiig, as erst, a world of light and gloom 
Fit for the Avalk of spirits. Yonder flow’d 
In olden times the Dryads, when the glen 
Sent up its evening calls, and gentle hearts 
Breathed themselves wooingly through pipe and llute. 
Over the slumb'rous waters. See 1 they shout 
The laughter-loving fauns, with eye askance 
Dropping on tender tree their nursing glance, 

Down in yon girdled valley, while o'erhead 
Weaving their oracles in tangled verse ; 

And murmuring destinies for crowned kings. 

Sit the Nine Sisters : glory from their strings 
Fall on such souls as hear them, and rehearse, 

Meetly, the mighty rhapsody I Here they met 
Sodl-saiycl their deroigoo^s, and on our earth 
Sent forth the triumphers. Here, o'er the birth 
Of heroes, bowed they, blessing thorn, end set 
Their nemes in song, like stars in the sweet night — 
Beacd&ik to toiling men in after years 

• Heroic Poetry. 
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On Passing the Defiles of Mount Parnassus, 

Here, gave they Love his ma^c of soft tears, 

And power, with looks, tide-like, to stir the blood, 

And bend the helmet's crest, and cast the mace 
Beneath the virgin's foot, and on the face 
Of Wisdom, sudden, to spresul out his smiles *. 

Here, taught they words unto the speechless heart, 
Over-incumber'd with some mightiest grief. 

And sent in wail and song the l^st relief t* 

Here came the searchers of yon heavens, apart, 

Doubting, and sad— to learn what secrets lie 
Beneath those glorious hieroglyphs, the stars — 

What time shall meteor nations rise or die. 

And when shall be the chaos of wide wars. 

Crumbling men's wonders ; and what time shall Peace 
Again breathe shape and beauty on the waste. 

And as the Sisters teach them, so in haste 
Write they, and prophesy on bended knees. 

Awe-struck, to shuddering mortals %, But o'er all, 

Chief, Virgins ! sent you to the humble heart. 
Right-worshipping your godhead, noble love 
Of highest things ; the glorious wish to feed 
The spark of light within, by task and need — 

To bear, to strive, to wrestle, win, and prove ; 

That which is god best in us forth to send. 

Sunlike, abroad amongst our kind to mend 
With the wide-conquering power of Truth— to raise 
The fallen, and to bend the proud, and make 
Earth, oiire again, Elysium— and to shako 
Back from tbo neck of our earth-prison *d cave 
All tyrannies into elder night, and chain 
The hydra “ Evil ” ’noath the throne of Right 
These, strong and beauteous I are thy wonders — these 
Thy glories and thy power ! Wise Sisters ! these 
Thy blessings ! Let us feel their touch aright, 

Here, in thy noblest temple !*-*Mighty trees. 

Dark rocks, and sullen waters are thy shrine, 

The high-careering winds, the hymn divine, 

Which the Great Mother sings thee. Let us hear, 
Amongst the chorus, whisperings from thy throne, 

And know, but not by throbbing eye or ear, 

But by the gushing heart, they are thine own ! 

Parnassus! now as ever! spread around 
Thy might upon us— in each sight and sound 
Let man feel Gods are passing him, and bow* 

Thoughtful before their coming, as below ^ 

Beseems the worshipper on holy ground.' 

• Erotic Poetry. f Elegiac Poetry. 

J Astriilogy— to wliicli Poetry was revy early applied. 

J KtUicnl Poetry, The laws of Crete and Athens, dtc. were in verse. 
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History of Europe, from the Commencement of the Revolution to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons, Vol. V. 

Disting:uishc(l as the history of the Freneh Revolution is above the record 
of any proporlionafe period in the profane ahnais of time, by the importance 
of tlio principles inauitained, the asUmishing extent of the enerpes dis* 
played, and the magnitude of the moral results established by that tremen- 
dous scries of convulsions ; it is no less so by the rapid succession of its 
event'*, the daily and almost hourly chanj^esin the political relations of the 
contendiiijjr parties, and theniauner in which occurrences, remarkable enou;i*h 
in themselves to constitute distinct historical epochs, were crowded to<retlier 
into a space which scarcely allowed men leisure to wonder at their novel 
aspect, or to conjecture their probable inlliience upon the characters and 
destinies of mankind. During the whole continuance of this mi^lity drama, 
it would be dilHcult to fix upon any period which, more than anoihcr, might 
be considered deserving of the attention of after ages, yet if such a distinc- 
tion wore attempted to bo made, the space of linae comprehended between 
the peace of Amiens and the battle of Jena would certainly be found not 
the least calculated to excite deep and permanent interest. That period, if 
not distinguished by the gloot||y developemeiit of atrocious crime and daring, 
the strong markings of individual character, and the cflects of republican 
fanaticism upon strong intellectual powers delivered from all sense of moral 
restraint, for whic.h the earlier stages of the revolution are remarkable, is at 
least as likely to captivate the imagination of the general reader by the tu- 
multuous display of naval and military warfare, upon a scale of magnitude 
before unparalleled ; by the prostration of long established power, beAu-e 
a genius as vast in the* comprehension as indefatigable in the oxcciKion «>f 
its designs; and. finally, by the immense and complicated adsiplation of 
financial lesources to the exigences of so desperate a struggle as our own 
domestic history, especially during the first six years of llie piesent century, 
exhibits. It needs but a moment s recapitulation of the principal events 
coniprohendcd within this time to (^'itablish the justi(!C of Ibis assert ion. The 
revolt of St. Domingo and its successful resistance to the French arras ; the 
renewal of hostilities, and the gathering of the invading tempest on the 
shores of the British Channel ; the crowning victory of Trafalgar; the cam- 
paign of Ulm and Austerlitz ; the close of the career of Mr. Pitt and lus no 
less cc'ebrated rival ; the brief struggle of Prussia, terminated by the fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt, and the consequent exaltation of Imperial France 
to its most “ high ami palmy state,” — these ore occurrences which ask a 
pencil of no ordinary power to do justice to their varied and momtuitous 
character ; and it is fairly due to Mr, Allison to affirm that they have suf- 
fered no diminution of their forcible and striking effect at liis hands. 

Allhough excellence In historical composition is acknowdedged to be one 
of the most difficult attainments in literature, as it is certainly one of the 
rarc'^t occurrence, the English chronicler of the Revolution of Franco may 
at least take his place beside those who have attained the greatest celebrity 
bv detailing the events of that memorable era. Not so much distinguished 
as the eloquent compendium of Mignet, by concentration of thought and 
that viv id conciseness of expression of which the pages of Tacitus have given 
the most stsiking example, it will, perhaps, be found to bear a greater re- 
semblance to the mole extensive worl^ of Thiers, in the equable and sustained 
vigour, as Well as clearness and purity of style, for which the latter is 
eminent. At. the same time as great a degree of talent is shown in the ex- 
position of nu^rs of finance, a subject for the most part too much neg- 
lected by historians, but with which posterity will assuredly find it as much 
to their interest to be conversant, as with the more imposing narrative of 

/tt/y.— VOJL. XLVII, JfO, CLXXXVU. “ * C 
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military or civil contention. We min^ht complete the parallel by observinij 
that Mr. Allison appears to lean as much towards what are now termed con- 
scM v alive sentiments, as M. Thiers towards the democratical side oi the 
question. We do not mean by this to charge Mr. Allison with intentional 
partiality ; considering the sentiments which he openly avows, it* must bo 
acknowledged tliat his narrative exhibits an appearance of candour almost 
beyond what might have been expected, and, whatever his opinions may be, 
it is evident that they are the result of honest conviction, rather than of 
prejudice. His conception of the character of Napoleon is singularly just, 
and his delitication of that all but superhuman example of talent and 
energy is distinguished by first-rate ability*. In the portraiture of Pitt, Nel- 
son, and Fox, the hand of the party-writer is rather more conspicuous, yet 
Mr. Allisiui s remarks on those illustrious names are well worthy attention, 
as specimens of energetic and manly writing. There are few readers who 
will quit his description of the preparations for attack and defence on both 
slinres of the Channel, in 1805, or his account of the caret** of victory pur- 
sued by the French in the following year, without acknowledging that they 
compose a record of absorbing interest, and we must add, in corroboration of 
its authenticity, that the French authorities have been largely consulted on 
this occasion, as indeed on all others, where they are available. After saying 
thus much, wo must leave the fifth volume of the revolutionary history, to 
the popularity wiiicli its merit as an historical composition, as well as an 
instance of extensive and persevering research, wilb we have no doubt, ensure 
to it. We have but two slight objections, by way of drawback, to make 
before we close our remarks. And first, with respect to style — w,e are at a 
Io'js to conceive what can induce Mr. Allison to write the present participle 
of the \erb “to want ” with an additional syllable. This is indeed a trivial 
blemish, hut the constant recurrence of the barbarous, term “ awanting ’’jars 
upon the ear like a false note frcqmmtly repeated in a pleasing piece of music. 
Our .second objection lies against the angry notes in w^hichMr. Allison coin- 
menis upon present aflairs, by virtue of a kind of jirolepsis, which is certainly 
not admissible in any history. Such remarks, made in the spirit of impa- 
lioiit party feeling, tend, more than any thing else, to give an appearance of 
want of impartiality, w^here that quality is imperatively demanded, and can 
only tend to raise the chvuacter of the work in the ejesof a comparatively 
limited party. »Such as are opposed to Hie author in sentiment will object 
to them on the ground of principle, and many who may be inclined to con- 
sider his opinions as just will condemn them when thus introduced, on the 
score of impertinence. 

Tlieological Library. Vol. XIII.: Lite nf Archbishop Laud. By 
Cliarles Le Has. 

After much detraction, and a long list of calumnies W'hich lime, in most 
cases the discoverer of truth, and the just awarder of praise or censure, as 
they are respectively deserved, has rather contributed to increase than di- 
minish, the cliaracter of Archbishop Laud has at length found a zealous and 
able vindicator. Yt^t, although Mr. Le Bas bos done ns much as great talent, 
and no less good will towards his subject could be expected to clTect, his 
train of argument has a greater tendency tp expose the injustice apd malice 
of those by whose bands the great pillar of national conformity, and, it must bo 
added, of arbitrary tK>wer in the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
finally overthi'ovvn, than to place the life of Laud in a point of view which 
is likely tOva^^ure either the gratitude or respect of posterity.; Pity for 
his lung sul^rings and unjust sentence, with a belief that tUo piety displayed 
in his last moments was the result of a true preparation of heart, and of 
previous years of real devotion, few perhaps will ^e inclined to doubt ; yet it 
is no less certain, and indelibly engraved on the memory of |i^gnkind, that, 
owing partly to haughtiness of disposition, partly to a seryila devotion to 
arbitr^y power, and partly to a singular bigotry united to singular narrew- 
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ness ofi comprehension, he was one of the first causes of as lon^a cata- 
lojrci^ of evils as it t\)lls to the lot of most men to be instrumental in pro- 
ducin<(. Stern ainl unrele'Uinjr in disposition, and ever disposed to cairy the 
jurisdiction of a court at \ariance uiih all principles of religious liberty to 
its severest extent, it is not to be ^vo^dercd at, hoivevt'r deeply it may be to be 
roun'tred, that the moment n-bigotry as mistaken a? his ov\ii exchanj^cd the 
posirion of a sufferer for that of an assailant, lie should be one of the first to 
drain the enp of persecution he had so often presented to others; nor are wc 
able to altiich any other Imn than that of ubMilute infatuation to fluit absurd 
pertimnity which, when the essential principles of the Esiahlishod Church 
were hoinj; sapped and battered by a formidable host of assailants, weakly 
Rtofxl forward to defend its most, trnial externals in a manner winch could 
but iiicreaftC the hostility it had no power to avert, ami add no small portioi: 
of contempt to the dmitierous enmity of its opponents. The question 
wlicther the communion table should bo Icrmcd the table or the altar, or 
whether it should be invariably placed on the ea-^tern side of the church, or 
be removable at pleasure , Ibo minute injunctions of obsolete canons, and 
^ the formal thefafes of an external ritual, — surely th'S was scarcely mailer of 
sufTicicnt value to exasperaio an c\lensi\e opposition to tenfold hostility, at 
a time when a spirit of prudent corciliation was the only moans of pre^erv- 
inj^ our wliole ccclesiasiicjii polity Ivoin threatened destruction. At this 
period a moderate depri-pt of concosion miu:ljt have preserved entire the 
Eiiudisb Church, and preserved tlie whole fabiu*. from that series of con- 
vulsions which it has since been called to sustain, as well as from those by 
whudi, judj<;in;y fioin tbe present aspect of ibo times, it still appears to be 
menaced. A spirit of contradiction in direct oppo.siliou to such a course can 
only be accounted for by that blind imprudence wbicdi is said to aceomp.inyr 
those judicially ilesij^iiLHl to accelerate their own downl'ull. But on this 
subject, as on one or two others, w’c fear we have the misfortune to diflerfroin 
Mr. Le Bas toio. Even in Laud's servile if not iuipums adulation at the 
baptism of Charles the Second, ho does not see much j?round flu* reproof; 
and his account of the ubohtiou of tbe Court of lli^h Commission is not 
unaecornpanied with somethinjj much like a sijrh of rc;(ret. In the nine- 
teenth century, we must confess we are surprised that a wnitcr of such altaiii- 
ments should be so far misled by erroneous jud»(i]ient or principle, and would 
boi 2 [ to remind Mr. Le Bas that, even in civilizetl warfare, all consideration 
and forbearance is withheld from him who persusts in defending a post mani- 
festly untenable. AVilh this remark wc pass on, to e.xpress in few words, 
our impression as to the literary merits of his work. A volume devoid of 
inlere.st could scarcely be c-xpected to appear under the name of an author 
of so much deserved reputation ; in his present pcrfonnance we find all the 
merit of Mr. Le Bas’s usual style, while at the same time his extensive 
reading, nltliongh we apprehend put sorely to the test in the present in- 
stance, has furnished him with abundance of valuable material. The former 
part of the volume wears rather too much of the appearance of spe(5ial 
pleading, but in the chapter devoted to the general consideiation of tlic cha- 
racter of Laiitl, not only does the writing appear distinguished by peculiar 
merit, but a rilther more just and equable distribution of lights and shadows 
is perceptible. Mr. Le Bas in his present biography has certainly removed 
much of tlic obloquy to which the memory of Laud bas unjustly been 
exposed, and, as a moans of qualifying the too violent statements of the 
opposite party, his work may be advantageously, as wc have no doubt it 
Will be extluisively, consulted. Enough of censure, when all is done, will, 
wc fear, iiol withstanding, remain, frond which neither eloquence of language 
nor subtlety of argument can free che subject of his ingenious and copious 
apology'. « 

A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Miller, Basket-Maker. 

Tbe circumstances under which this volume makes its appearance afford 

2 c 2 
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in thcnAelves a sufficient claim to its extensive patronage. Tho author has 
been for some years exercising the humble employment of a basket-ip^ker, 
and in a touching preface, gives us to understand that his present pursuit of 
literature has not been entered upon to the detriment of any emolument 
derived from his former occupation. Its abandonment for a time for labours 
more worthy of a mind of no ordinary character has been a matter less of 
choice than of necessity. Instances of superior mental endowments display- 
ing themselves under external circumstances the most disadvantageous to 
their development, and without the stimulus of education or intercourse with 
kindred intellects, are not very uncommon ; nor has the poetic faculty been 
unfiequently found flourishing in a soil apparently but ill-adapted for its 
sustenance. Few instances, however, of its attaining such vigour as in the 
case of the author of tlie work before us have occurred ; and independently 
of all adventitious considerations, Mr. Miller’s poetry contains an iiiirins-ic 
excellence, which need not fear a competition with the most successful 
writers of the present day. As one of the most favourable speimeus of his 
power over the simply pathetic style, wo insert tho folloNving stanzas, that 
our readers may have an opportunity of judging for themselves, whether our^ 
commendation is carried beyond the desert of its subject. 

*'the dying widow. 

“ Those cold white curtain-folds displace— 

That form I would m longer see ; 

Tliey have assumed my huNl>a'Ad*s face, 

And all night long it look'd at me : 

1 wish'd it not to go away, 

Yet trembled while it did remain ; 

I closed my eyes, and tried to pray— - 
Alas ! I tried in vain. 

I know my head is very weak, 

I’ve seen what Fancy can create; 

1 long iiave felt too low to speak, 

Oil I I have thought too much of late— 

I have a few requests to make: 

Jus-, wipe these Ldinding tears away ; 

1 know your love, and for my sake 
You will them all obey. 

My child has scarce a mouth been dead, 

My husband has been dead but five; 

What dreary hours since then have fled ! 

1 wonder 1 am yet alive. 

My child I through him Death aim’d the blow, 

And from that lionr 1 did decline ; 

Thy cofiin, when my head liesl low, 

I would have placed on mine. 

Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perish’d on the deep ; » 

Wliat hours in reading them I've spent, 

Whole nights, in which 1 could nut sleep ; 

Oh I they are worn aith many a tear, 

Scarce fit for other eyes to sec ; 

But oft when sad they did me cheer— 

Fray bury them with me. 

This little cap my Henry wore, 

The veiy day liefotp he died ; 

And 1 shall never kiss it more— 

V When dead, you’ll place it by my side ; 

1 know these thoughts are vain, hut oh I 
What will a vacant heart not crave ! 

And as none else can love them lo, 

I'll bear them to my grave, 
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The miiiUtiire that still 1 vear» 

AVhan dead, I would not have removed : 

*Ti» on my heart— oh ! leave it there, 

^ To iind its way to where 1 loved ; 

My hutthand threw it round my neck, 

Long, lung before he caird me bri({£^ ; 

And 1 was told that midst the wreck, 

Ho kiss*d mine ere he died. « 

There's little that 1 care for now, 

• Kxcept this simple wedding ring ; 

1 faitlilully have kept my vow, 

And feel not an accusing thing ; 

I never yet hsive laid it hy 
A moment since my bridal day; 

Where he in-st placed it, let it lie ; 

Oh ! take it not away ! 

Now wrap me in my wedding gown. 

You scarce can think how cold I feel ; 

And smooth my riiilled pillow down : 

Oh ! how my clouded senses reel ! 

Great God I support me to the last ! 

Oh ! let more air into the room : 

The stnfgi^le now is nearly pa**!, 

Hiishaiid ami child, I come !" 

Upon such writings as these any critical remarks arc quite unnecessary. 
Wc had intended to extract the “ Old Fountain,*’ as a heautiful piece of 
descript h e verse. What we have already inserted however will, we imagine, 
he quite sufficient to eslahlisli its author in the good opinion of all who have 
a heart to f’eol, or a mind to appreciate, the power of genius directed by the 
great mistress of all true poetry— Nature. Wo do hope that one ecjual to 
such writing as this will not be suffered to languish in obscurity, or to add 
another name to the list of those whoso frustrated expectations and 
neglected talents have proved that a mind of superior powers is, in many 
cases, the surest means of producing suffering and ilisappointment, which 
its possessor can inherit. 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Barton. 

^ The month which has just departed appears to have been not more pro- 
lific in the llowers of the field tlian in those of the imagination. Accordingly, 
in addition to several volumes of much promise w’hich have lately appeared, 
we have one from a writer of justly established reputation, whose talent is 
much like the spirit of the season which, has recently expired, of a gentle, 
mild, and peaceful beauty, delighting in the portraiture of the quiet affec- 
tions and feelings of retired life, and, above all, adorned with that religious 
character, without which the highest talents are useless; if, indeed, they al’c 
not extensively mischievous also, by inciucing an admiration of power per- 
verted from its destined end, and, instead of recommending the pursuit of 
the chief goo,d> acting hut as a persuasive to e\il. But Mr. Barton does not 
appear alone on the present occasion, the name of his daughter is united to 
his own on the title-page, and a young lady who appears to inherit a full 
portion of her father's talent is thus introduced to the literary portion of the 
public under the best of all possible auspices. We almost wish that some 
mark had been attached to each poem, by which it might at once be referred 
to its author, and that a better judgipent might thus be formed of a talent 
to which we are*for the first time iuUroduced ; but let Miss Barton’s share of 
the volume be what it may, we are more than justified in asserting that it 
docs not contain a single poem without the impress of tast 9 ful and elegant 
feeling, or which has not a tendency to make the reader wiser and better. 

. Mr. JBarton’s merits as an author are already so generally known, that it is 
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useless at the present time to enter into a critical analysis of his \tfitings. 
We shall only remurk that his reputation runs no danger of bein^diminisifl'iKd 
by his recLMit work, and that he has much reason for satisfaction in the 
promise which a member of his own family has thus gwen^if f)llo\ving, by 
no means “baud passibus eequis,” the path which he has pursued witli. so 
much credit to liimself, and \vc would hope so much to the benefit of otlmrs. 
The vindication of poetry, prefixed by way of preface to the volume, is sen- 
sibly and clociuenlly wnften, yet it appears to us almost superlluouh ; those 
who have souls to appreciate the high ends and ennobling tendencies of this 
great faculty of the human mind ; who remember what it has already done, 
and what it may still he expected to do, by raising the intellect from the 
anxieties and anni>yanccs of every-day life, to commune with subjects more 
suited to its capacity, and by investing every port of the created universe 
with a voice of wisdom, will need no additional arguniont to confirm their 
impressions in its favour; while, to the baser spirit, who “dared lift Ins 
tongue” against an endowment which he can neither approcirtte nor com- 
prehend, we would only reply in the words of the lady in Comus : — 

Thou art not fit to hear thyJielf convinced” — 

And leave him in the condition of privation, rowhich his nature and incli- 
nation have so wtdl adapted liiin. 

The Visionary — a Fragment ; and other Poems*. By Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley* 

The poetry of fooling is that in which women excel ; the thought with 
thorn glows out of the sentiment; their colon ring is“ of imagination all com- 
pact.” The poem now before us is essentially of such an order; it gives the 
history of a mind too much acted upon by the heart - shy, sensitive, impas- 
sioned— need yve add, poetical ? ’ There is an organ-like beauty in the 
Spenserian stanza- and, like the organ, it has its tint, o stops, snatehes of the 
most silvery ycr.siric:it ion ; just “ Wisdom’s yvovds to music charmed by loyc.” 
How touching and how true is the ensuing verse !-- 
“ Nothing ill lUiturp, nothing — is uhme, 

One fine tdecr ic chain dotli iiuickbiing run 

Throus;h all things — lengthening from tlie ]<lUTnars Throne : 

All fiiniis one mighty wliole — distinct are none — 

Kindred are worm and world — ihemoie, the sun; 

Tlie least Jink lost might make Heaven’s dread vt'orlds steal ^ 

Forth from their urints ruined .and undone; 

And man dreams all ev’ii of himself a part, 

Feeling the hidden God that breathes about his heart !” 

There is so inutdi in these ])ages that unconsciously interests you for their 
writer— you perceive the deliealo and feminine mind in every pns-ago — the 
deep love of nature, and the melancholy softened by that spiritual aspiring, 

** Which makes the very darkness there 
More heautiful than light elsewhere,." 

We congratulate Lady EminoUnc on having produced one of those intel- 
lectual and yet graceful works, which show us how 
“ Divine a thing 
A woman may be made !” 

The ** Visionary” deserves to be written on the leaves of what MiddlotLpn 
calls “ Spring's! sweetest hook, the rose.” 

A Hotbe Tour through the Manufacturing Districts. By Sir 
George Head. 

Time and tourists (the latter, by the aid of steam and rail-roads) gallop 
together ; but tnough Time gallops— we never suspected that he was noted 
for a superior faculty of observation. Sir George Head, in this respect, has 
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«<:li^a(rvaTitage over his fellov traveller— (bf he sees — tlioii<;jh he only secs 
whii3 Hying;— a tourist who occupies only three weeks in noting what woultl 
require the attention of three months, does injustice both to hinisolf and the 
public, — and we have submitted to this injustice from*Sir George, who, lively 
and amusing though he be, has yet gone too fast t^» be strictly correct. Wo 
should like to see a statistical account of tho manutacturing districts, wlicro 
facts would be plainly and simply recorded, without receiving cither aid or or- 
nament from the imagination. Having been lately in Liverpool, wo cannot 
avoid pointiiig.out one or two sad mistakes which have justly provoked the 
reading: class (not a very numerous one, to be sure) of that commercial town, 
“At Woodside,'* quoth Sir George, “ at Woodsicle, even, seven minutes pas- 
sage across from Liverpo d, and lying in the main road to the metropolis and 
W'ales, thf*homfis are all of a small dze^ and an attempt to build a square, 
containing what would be merely called, after all, good houses, has utterly 
failed. The town is a place of daily resort, whither people arrive by the boats 
fora few hours, or the whole day, and return hack to Liverpool, passing tlio 
time as tliey think fit, the men in coffee-rooms, the women and children in 
excursions in cars or on donkeys.*’ 

We do not, to be sure, know what Sir George may denominate small 
houses,'* but there are manv, to our knowledge, consisting of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen good-.«ized ro^iiiis, ihe bed-rooms having dressing-rooms attacdied, 
and all being lofty and well-proportioned. “ Tho square ‘ is nni>hing, and tho 
proprietors of the steam -ferrmre building two new boats in addition (o tho 
three already employed : in fact, so many Liverpool traders ocen]i!V 
houses on the Ghcfthire coast that there arc no less than eight steam -ferries 
communicating from Liverpool to Cheshire within from about hiilf a mile to 
two miles of each othor ; the Woodside boats contain from two to Ihree-hiiii- 
divd persons, and ply every balf-hour from six in the morning till eleven at 
night— the fare is 3i/. eacli pei-'^on. The company to which it belongs 
took this ferry at a rent of lOUOA a-year for six jears. and if is calcu- 
lated that about three thousand persons pass each day ; on Saturdays (here is 
an increase of about a third more, and all the houses are taken as soon as 
built — each month adds to tho number and the respect ability of the house- 
liolders, and land has become so valuable that we know Unit !5,0(J0/. has 
been refused for less than an acre of land which slopes down to tho Mersey. 
“The car and donkey question” we must leave Sir George lo fight out him- 
self; this wo know, that wo could not get any machine to Lireat Woodside of 
less importance than u phaeton or barouche, — donkeys \vc certainly did see, 
though the J-.iYcrpool folk declared they were only employed to carry \ ego- 
tables. 

We have instanced what we of ourselves know, but it has been enough to 
make us look cautiously into Sir George's statements. Ho has setil forth 
a cheerful, galloping book*— interesting, because it is the only work of the kind 
we have — and remeraberipg that he whirls on and along with the velocity 
and whiz of a steam-carriage, we doubt not that many who do not seek 
solid information will travel pleasantly in his company. Wo only regret that 
one who cani, did not, in this instance, do better things. The cliapter de- 
scriptive of the residence and habits of the wandering Waterton is full of 
interest ; there arc not many other such things in any volume of our acquaint- 
ance ; it is a fair specimen of Sir George’s style and happy nioile of expres- 
sion.. We would say to him that he is more fitted to travel through the 
poetic, the cultivated, the rich scenery of England, than through the manu- 
facturing districts. , 

TalesUf the Woods and Fields. 3 vols. 

The pleasure we received from the perusal of “ Two Old Men’s Talcs” 
lingers with us yet. We remember them with the same degree of interest 
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with which ve recall, in the dreariness of wintcir, the sunshine of summer,^ 
-*in the loneliness of sickness, the cheerfulness of health— in the heavine%c^ of 
age, the elasticity of youth : — they are treasured up with other sweet tiowers 
of our memory, preserved with much that is holy ; we longed for, yet 
dreaded, a new work l)y the same author : longed, because we bug for en- 
joyment-dreaded, inasmuch as we feared the reputation acquired by so 
excellent a first work would not be easily sustained. Perhaps our fears had 
prevented our remembering that nature is a well-spring never to be cx- 
naustefi, that she is “ ever changing, ever now and, that our author having 
drunk di^eply of her refreshing watei*8, would not be likely to vitiate a taste 
derived from the fountain of all good things. The first talc in the volumes, 
denominated “ A Country Vicarage,” ought to be circulated widely through- 
out every house, ^ illage, and town in England. The narrative (for there is 
no plot), is so simple, the results so natural, the moral so excellent and so 
exalted; it is the sort of story which, in the present day (when pretension 
and pretenders make us fear that the ladder of society will give way, from 
the fact of there being no middle steps)^ ought to be treasured more than 
line gold ; and, though the author has not added to her reputation by 
this first story, she has not prejudiced it ; and that is fur more than we 
expected. 

The second tale, “ Love and Duty,” though powerful and affecting, is, in 
oiir opinion, inferior to the first ; it is not so natural' ; it has somewhat of the 
spirit of novel writing by necessity, in its pages, — it is occasionally over- 
strained. We remember once seeing a lady occupied in arranging a most 
graceful rose-tree en espalier % and we ventured to expostulate and assure 
her that the tree would be far more charming if suffered to grow as nature 
intended. Will our author read “ tale,” instead of “ tree ?’* and rest satisfied 
with being first reader to pure nature: this, perhaps, may be considered as 
hypercrilicism, but the purity of her genius has rendered us fastidious. She 
has but to work the mine with the simplest tools, and, behold ! fine gold is 
produced on the instant ! 

Tlie Lakes of England. I3y George Tattersoll. 

Those “Tablets of an Itinerant,” as they are called on the first page, arc a 
series of fortv-tlirce views of our English lakes, with illustrative letter-press, 
and both combined form the most interesting and best arranged guide-book 
we have ever seen. To what perfection these things — that is, books — may 
come at last, we know not ; but certainly this elegant volume is a great 
improvement on its class. “ Guide Books’' are, in general, the most lalla- 
cious of all directories— keeping the word of promise only “ to the eye but 
in reality, breaking it to every “sense.” We have been greatly provoked 
with them lately, but this volume has restored us to something like equa- 
nimity of temper. 

We hope Mr. Tnttersall will be tempted by the success of this book to 
travel still farther, and guide us to more extensive scenes. 

The Professions, and other Pocmr 

Esther of Engaddi; a Tragedy. From the Italiuii of Silvio Pellico. 
Philo ; a Tragedy. 

The first of these essays in a kind of literature, which, much as its declin- 
ing state is lamented, has at least no want of followers to represent it under 
all disadvai^ges, is a series of didactit poems with a strong satirical cast, 
in a sUle^if^ewhat between that of Cowper and Crahbe ; and if an occasional 
coarsen^i^tff invective were dispensed with, might be considered as a far 
from unsiiccessfi^ attempt. The writer is a close and shrewd observer of 
human nature, and possesses considerable power of versification, nor are 
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th| little episodes he has inletrwoven witii his eaustic observations, such as 
couM have been produced by a common pen. We cannot speak with so 
much approbation of the lyrics inserteil in the latter part of the volume ; 
they arc far interior to the nervous and often clceant sketches which precede 
them, in matter as well as manner. Esther of Engaddi owes its existence 
in an English dress to a severe domestic afllietioi. which induced its trans- 
lator to have recourse to literary pursuits for a time as an alleviation of 
sorrow. The circumstances under which the drama has been produced would 
therefore be sjifficienl to act as a shield oj?aiiist the severity of criticism, 
but, independently of all accidental considerations, and viewed simply with 
a regard to its merits, it must be acknowleijgeil to be :i performance which 
shows much correct taste and judgment. The catastrophe of the tragedy is 
replete with interest, Philo, a tragedy, is a combination of Iho most pal- 
pable absurdity, with the most deplorable ignorance ot metre, and induces us 
to entertain strong suspicions of a design on the part of the author, to as- 
certain. by experiment, how much nonsense may bo comprehended within 
the space of seventy-eight octavo pages. It is much to be rogretlcd that the 
public are invited to be judges in the matter. 


Geoffrey Rudcl ; oi, the Pilgrim of Love, By John Graham. 

« 

The poetry of Mr. Graham is precisely of that highly- romantic and graceful 
(diaraefer, which our imagination is apt to represent us dUtiuguishing the 
strains once adapted to the harp in the baronial hulls of Avignon and 
Tlioulouse, in tlie days when the Provemjal Muse had attained lier highest 
pitch of song ; and had its author happened to have been born some six 
centuries ago, and under a rather more southerly latitude, we have no doubt 
he would have made a troubadour of first-rate excellence. As it is, his 
u ritings will prove no inconsiderable addition to tlio literature of liis age. In 
iiicility of expression, beauty of imagery, and that subdued tone of gentle 
feeling, which pervades almost cverv page of his productions, ho 1ms no 
superior in the present day; and in his recent poem lie bait exhibited a 
luustory over the Spenserian stanza, which shows him to bo thoroughly 
versed in the laws of metrical harmony—an accomplishment which is no 
mean aid to the production of such poetry as is intended to last, and which 
is nut quite so often attained as some declaimcrs against rhythm and cadence, 
even abstractedly considered, appear to imagine. The principal fault we 
have to find with Mr. Graham lies against the bolcelion of his subject. I'he 
legend on which Ins poem is founded, and which is well known to all 
ac(|Udinted with the literature of chivalry, is marked with an absurdity from 
wlucli the highest talents would in vain he exerted to reclaim it ; and if 
Geoffrey RudeL to say nothing of the fair Melesinda herself, be not pro- 
nounced stark mad, and beyond the power of the hellebore of three Aniicyras 
to cure, by nine-tenths of those acquainted with his story, we will willingly 
acknowledge that we have no skill in the diagnosis of insanity. The sin- 
gularity of the theme, moreover, when prolonged through I he extent of three 
cantos, indMces an appearance of sameness of ihonght and expression; and 
whatever respect we may entertain for a passion which tlirciugliout all ages 
has been one of the staple commodities of song, we are still inclined to wish 
for a little variation from it, in the course of perusing so mony hundred lines 
devoted to its illustration. We have been thus free in pointing out what we 
consider Mr. Graham *s chief defect, because his writings possess merit 
enough to*bcau this, and much severer censure, without detriment. We 
have had so^mueli of imaginative love in all its phases of late years, that 
the subject may almost be pronounced exhausted ; and surely the great 
volume of human interest affords matter equally worthy the exertion of 
poetical genius. On any topic'^ which might require a fertile imagination. 
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anti ftn intimate acquaintance with the gentler affections and conditions of 
the mind, as well as a close familiarity with external Nature in her seasons 
of cheerful beauty or tranquil repose, Mr. Graham would bo sure to succeed, 
and wa hope to meet with his name on the title-pagfes of many such subjects 
for his talents in days to como. It is one which is the earnest of no common 
merit, with vvhatexer subject it may appear in connexion. 

Charges against Custom. 

. The author of thislittlo volume is evidently a shrewd and sajracious ob- 
server of human nature, and has employed his powers of observation to good 
purpose. His charges against custom are well sustainerl, and indeed, if all 
the counts on which that universal idol might be siu'cessfully indicted were 
enumerated, we fear that a work of twenty times the compass would scarcely 
contain them. Mr. Jeffreys has directed his principal batt. '•y against tlio 
vice of intemperance, and we cannot but allow that his arguments against 
the indirect means of encouraging it will come home to the feelings and judg- 
ment of all who have the best interests of their fellow creatures at heart. 
When tlio extent of evil to which the use of spirits leads is dispassionately 
considered, it does become a question of serious importance how far any 
member of society is justified in encouraging it even in the slightest degree. 
No exertion can be superfluous which may tend to* a diminution of a mis- 
chief which is daily mowing down its hundre^ls ; nor will any self denial 
appear too great to those who reflect that, in addition to throe scourges of 
the human race, war, pestilence, and famine, a fourth may be Joined neither 
loss fatal, nor less restricted in its desolations —the use of spirituous liquors. 

The Manse Garden, 

We can conscientiously recommend the Manse Garden as an excellent 
compendium of horticultural information peculiarly adapted to the northern 
parts of our island, hut from whudi the inhabitant of any district whalcvor 
within it may derive much valuable information : certainly no manse 
should he without it. Tl.c cultivation of a small garden is not only one of 
the most blameless relaxations to which a minister may have recourse, hut, if 
properly managed, it will he found to be anj thing hut a contemptible aid in 
the department of finance at the end of the year. The author of this prac- 
tically-useful volume is entitled to the thanks of all the votaries of Flora and 
Pomona north of the Tweed, and more especially to the gratitude of liis 
brethren at large. 

Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins. 

The songs contained in this volume are not such as to demand a very 
detailed criticism. The best among them have been long, and not unde- 
servedly, popular, and will probably continue to be so.« The “ Last Lay?.'* are 
hardly equal to the selection ; but in the latter there is yet much of Mr. Dib- 
din’s humour and easy versification. The author is a singular instance of 
lyrical industry, and, from the list ol dramas in the title-page, appears to 
possess a fertility of invention almost equal to that of Lopez do Vega himself. 
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A new Erlitton of Mr. BitrWe Ffern^re and 
Baroneta^t* ot the United KlnKdmn, with 1.500 
encrravln^s of Arms, iVc., i« iUst ready for pub- 
liruion. 'i'lte Work, together with the His- 
tory of ilie Commouera, by the aarne Author, 
exhibits n roinplete Hi'«ti>ry of the Bjiilah 
Nobility .'(tid Gentry, and may justly be called 
a national litiMni^^ undertaking. 

The Authoress of*' MoihtM-R and Dnughtera" 
hiiH jiut prt‘Heiited the novel-rcuding public 
with a new Wurk of Fiction, uTidfr the title 
of “ Mrs. Arniytage) or, Female Doiniuu- 
tion ” 

In order to render it nccessilde to fiertons 
of tnoderale means, Mr. Colburn has deter- 
mined to issue Captain Jlrentnn's Naval His- 
tory on the popular i>lan or publiention in 
twenty-fiMir Weekly Shiiline Numbers. Ilia 
to he embellished by portraits of Nelson, 
Howe, Duncan, Colllngtvood. Sf. Vincent, and 
nil our dixtiiiijuislu'd Admirals. Ilis MajoK'/ 
has been giaclouHly pleaaeil to permit the 
Autlior (who tins been fifty yAirs in the Navy) 
to dedicate to him ibis popiilur Work. 

The Diiiiy of 11 [h'^Guiiuv^^e. ()<iid%o coutnin 
some satliicnl vketcln^ of the J>riti.sh and 
French Coiirls, h.isjust made its appearance. 
The name of Iho Author la not to be made 
piildie. 

Tlie next Monthly Volume of "Colburn’s 
Modern NovelUt'*," is to incUulc the whole 
three vnluines of Hook's First Seiios of Say- 
ing*' mul Doings,” with embelltbhmen(!>, at 
one fittli ot its turmci price. 

Mhs Luiirloii’a promised volume, ” Traits 
:>mt Trials ot Early Lllc,” is at length on thu 
eve of publication. 

The liiilc Woik on "The Violin,” an- 
ii'iiiiiced in our lust, may also be dully ex 
pectod. 

The able Nautical Work railed ** Service 
Aflimt,” is now understood to be truiii the pen 
of Lieiitcnunt Town, who U about to publish 
a Ucw eOiiion. 

Mr. .re.s-.ti is about to publ!.sti ” Fishing 
AnecduttiS, with Hints for Anglers.” 

A monthly Work, called ** The Naturalist,” 
liluslrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Miiitirul Kingdom, will shortly appear. 

The Advcntuies of Captain John Patterson 
of the 50ih llegiment, with Notices of the 
Oflii tirs, ^c.,from ISO/ to 1S:21, i^ill be shortly 
published. 

Generul Storfistica of the British Empire, by 
Janies Al 'Queen, Esq., in the press. 

Hr. Lliidley is preparing tor pubhcationi 
” A Selection ot the most llemarkiible of the 
Tribe of Urchideous Plants” in Folio Plates. 

A Uepurt on the Commeice of the Ports of 
NtiW Uu^sl.!. Moldavia, ^Vallachia, file., made 
to the Ku.is*iun (^overnmeut 111 1835, will b^o 
published immediately. 

list OV NSW PUBLICATIONS, 

Literary Remains of the lut^ William Haz> 
lilt, 2 vols. 8vo., 2«4-. 


Lamb's Tales from .*^hakipeare, S vols. 
33mo . lis. 

Kdrich the Saxon, n Talc of the 11th Cen- 
tory. 2 voIn. I r St Svo., Sir. 

8t. Petersbiirirh, Constantinople, and Na- 
poli dl liuinanlu, by Vcui Tietz, 2 vuls 8vo., 
Sis 

Laudor's Adventures In the North of EO- 
rope, S vols jiost 8vo., Sir. 

Recollections of on Aitillery OtTicer, by Ben- 
son Earl Hill, S vols. post .'tvo./HA. 

Strang’s Gtirmany in 1S31,8 vols. Svo , 245. 
Paltiv’s Theory of N.Uural Philosophy, hvo,, 
15c. 

Gossips' Week, by the Author uf *' Slight 
Rcnilriii cTiices,” 2 voN. Hvo. 34c. 

hupplemtiiit to Evans' btatiies, by T. C. 
Granger, 2 vols 8vo.. il/. “'s. 

Parker on the Antidotal Treatment of 
Epidemic Cholera, 8vo., Us. 

Kellltul^cenceK In Prose and Verse, by the 
Rev. B. rolwhele, .3 vols fcp. Svo, 

A Popular View ol IIunuGoputby, by the 
Itev 'J'liumas R. Severest .Hvo , Ca. 

Walker’s Beauty in Women, Illustrated by 
Howard, royal 8vo, ni-v Gd, 

Winkle's British Ciilhedmls, imp. Svo. 211., 
royal 4 to I’JIs. 

Anecduies and AiinalK of the Deaf and 
Dumb, byU. E. H. Open,M.l).,T05. 

Tlici'ioketi Font, ii Tale of the Civil War, 
by Major Shcrer, 2 voN. post 8vo., 21 a. 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, 
3 V(»ls. fcp. 8vo., 185- 

'JVavels and AdvcnturcN in Eualern Africa, 
by Nut tsaacM, 2 vols. pfsl 8vo., 31.s. 

History of Engliuul from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chiipellc, by 
Lord Mahon, Vol. I. Hvo., Ih'r. 

The Hre.iin of the Bottle, and Coethe'« bal- 
Lid, Vunitas, Voiiitalurn, Vanitas, illustrated 
by ScI'Toedtcr and Ncwreutiier, imp folio, Ci. 

.Sketches of the Coasts of Ireland .nul Scot- 
land, ficc., by Lord Teignrnouth, 2 vul‘i. poet 
8vo.,21.f. 

The Magician, a Romance, by L. Ritchie, 

3 vuK post 8 to., H. 11>'. 6d. 

Memoir of W. Cary, H.l),,8vo., 12v. 

Lord Roldan, a Historical Romance, by A. 
Cunnlngbum, 3 voN. post 8vti., 1/. Us. Gd. 

BchSosa Haiiifieltl, by Captain Basil Hall, 
post Svo , 10.V. 6ti. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with I lliistrn live 
Notes, by Lord Brougham and .Sir Charles 
Bell, 2 vols. post Svo„ 13s. 

Sinieotrs Woilt**, ^'ol. VJ., gvo. 10s. 

Clarkson’H Rcsearidie^, Antediluvian, Pa- 
triarchal. and Historical, 8vo., 7s. 

Wood Leighton, by Mrs. Howitt, 3 vols. post 
Svo , If. 11s. 6d. 

Exuursioii4 In Switzerland, by J. F. Cooper, 
Esq., 3 vols, post 8vo., 21s. 

Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, by 
Sir N. W. Wraxall 3 vols. 8vo., 31. 3s. 

The Mountain Decamerou, by J. Downes* 

3 vols. post 8vo., 3Is. fid. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative Statesmen, No. I. 

This promises lo be one of the most interesting; and permanently valuable 
works ot* modern times. Tho design, though at first sight it may appear 
too exclu&ncly political, is strictly national — for the persons whose portraits 
it widely circulates arc mixed up with the history of their country, during 
the most eventful struggles, foreign and domestic, that have chanced for 
upwards of a century. Here, for instance, we have the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord LyndJiurst, and Lord WharnclifTe— their names arc linked with that of 
England; the records of their carecris tlic story of her glory and her great- 
ness. Some soldiers indeed there may be, so lost to all sense of honour, as 
lo subscribe money in payment lo the fonlmoutb(‘J '‘iilumniator of him 
whoso fame is immortal— and who at the same time reio'^ineiisc the slan- 
derer of the reputation of the most acute and upright lawyer of the age— hut 
happily Englishmen generally are not ye! sunk so low as lo join in the ruf- 
fian howl against two of the best among her “ worthies.’' •i'bc sale of this 
work will show in what estimation both Wellington and Lyndhurst are held. 
The memoirs which accompany tho prints are written in a sufliciently com- 
prehensive style. They give ns little t(» object to, and not much to praise. 
The portraits are admirable — both as likenesses and* works of art: and they 
are engraved in the highest and most finished moreover, they are not 

of a size too small for framing. Tho work is “ got up*' in an exceedingly 
elegant inaiiner. Wc shall have other occasion', for refer l iiig to it, as it pro- 
ceeds. We cordially wish it the success it deserves, and which W’o think it 
cannot fail to obtain. 

Outlines to Shakspeate’s Tcinpci-t. Dossigned by C. Selous; with 
Letterpress m English, Gcrniais French, and Italian. 

Wc have here a series of outlines illnstralive of the “ Tempest.*’ Their 
merit is great. So great, indeed, that ae may almost eompure tb.em with 
those which have obtained such UIliver^al popularity both in England and 
on tho continent— the w oiderfiil works of Retzsch. Mr. Selous— the nanio 
is, imt a familiar one, liut it rnii^t become so— has entered into the .spirit of 
the immortal jjoet, and has embodied with a marvellous degree of accnrucy 
some of his finest aild most subtle imaginings : —the delicate Ariel, tlie 
monster Caliban, Prospero, Miranda, Ferdinand, the drunken mariners, and 
the crowd of shipwrecked nobles, are all bi ought before us, and in no case 
do they disturb our notions of tliul perfection which they received from the 
hands of their creator. It i?. seldom that an artist paints from Shakspeare 
and succeeds. C)ur minds are pre-ocenpied ; wo have already pictured his 
eharactms, and cannot fancy them other than we liave drawn them. It is 
no slight piaise, therefore, of Mr. SSeluus to say that he has in no way dis- 
appointed us. We think he has painted them just as we imagined them ; — 
because, indeed, w'c think ho has roiueyed the idea which the great poet 
designed to convey. The outlines are twelve in number; they represent the 
more prominent points in the drama : commencing with the scene which 
represents Miranda gazing on the distant wreck, and ending with tliat which 
describes her as at chess with Ferdinand — 

“ Sweet lord, you play me false.” 

The work is dedicated t>ormis8ion to the Princess Victoria; .it is “ got 
up " with mt]etl.taste and judicious expense. The publication does credit to 
Mr. Scblos#,* a German publisher, to wliom we arc i^d«bted for introducing 
tins accpoiyilAihed English painter to his country. 
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THE DRAMA. 

HAYMARKET. 

The ** Ransom" is a little anecdote of the famous president Montesquieu, 
in a dramatic shape, pleasingly rendered from the French. It turns u[)un 
certain incidents of domestic pathos Avliich attae)j«id themselves to one of 
his many j^enerous and humane actions. The scene is laid at Marseilles, 
where we are introduced to a merchant, M. Durvallu, whom the president's 
liberal love of commerce had assisted in his days of unsuccessful enterprise, 
and who, as the little drama opens, is being warmed again by the sunshine 
of his old prosperity. Thanks for this, however, are due not less to the 
president, than to a young and affectionate -hearted girl, Pauline Lo Blanc, 
who, with her mother, had been some short time before rescued by M. Dur- 
valle from deep poverty, and who had repaid the kindness by so devoted an 
attention to his uffuirs, that under her munageuient, having won iinlimiU'd 
trust, every transaction prospers. All this the merchant luiu-self tells us, 
and wo soon learn from another source, that, unwearied as her exertions are 
for M. Durvalle; she is accustomed in the evening of every industrious da}', 
to hurry in the disguise of a boy to the river-sido, where she earns small 
sums by plying a boat, in tiie hope of procuring siilticicnt in time to pur- 
chase the rarihom of her father, who is a slave on the coast of Barbary. It 
is sufficient lo add to tlys, that the presiilont Montesquieu, hears her story 
in the latter character, that he rcileems her father secretly, and that, on 
the eve of her own departing fur the purpose of sacrificing herself to pur- 
chase her fallior's freedom, I lie old man comes batdv — to find her labouring 
under the suspicion ofba\ing robbed her bemifacior’s bureau, and applied 
the money to bis ransom,— the truth being, that the son of M. Durvalle is 
the thief, hut that loving him, and thinking him a dupe lather than u rascal, 
and more tender still of the feelings of M. Durvalle hira»elf,- -poor Pauline 
].o Blanc has rcsolvctl to hoar all suspicion ssoonor than letray him. "IVutii 
is in the end of course restored, and the piece ends happily. 

M iss Ellen Tree’s performaiifc of Pauline, is a inalclilovs piece of nature. 
It is impossible to conceive of anything, in the sphere of merely inuinal 
acting, more beautiful and true. We have seldom seen a greater cHeet 
produced upon an audience, or produced by more legitimaie means. Miss 
Tree perfectly conceived and expressed wliat a woman would feel in an 
extraordinary and overpowering situation. In the level passages sbe con- 
veyed all the truth and simplicity of prose; and rose, by diut of her 
earnestness in the more serious scenes, to an almost poetical elevation. 
Nor was it her least merit that sbe exerted also an adinirahie restraint 
upon the latter feeling when she had carried it to a certain point, by draw- 
ing round her in the midst of it, the inlluencc of the humble habits and 
affections of her life of poverty and forbearance. Let the lover of genuine 
art not ful to see this charming artist in the little character of i^lul^ne 
Le Blanc. 

Wc have to notice, ^ilso, a little drama produced at this llieatro by Mr. 
Poole, which, after realizing a singular success, has been suddenly and most 
unaccountably withdrawn. We allude to " Atonkment." The plot of 
this piece was in the highest degree interesting ; and the characteis. sliglilly 
wiDUght as they were, were brought out wiili a breadth and distinctne>s 
which is most unusual in things of the sort. It was, in short, a really 
powerful drama; it was admirably constructed m point of cllect; it was 
written with infinite neatness, care, and good tastp ; its characters were as 
we have stkted^ they had all most f|iithful and cle^r representatives in the 
actors ; the success with the audience was decisive ; — and yet, after a few 
nights, on the pretentRTin the first instance, that one of the principal actors 
was ill, “ Atonement ’ was withdrawn. Such is the penalty of dramatic 
authorship, and the wisdom of dramatic management. Wc hope to see 
“ Atonement'' played elsewhere, and to see Mrs, W, Clifford play in it, too, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. ' • 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A pnper, by Mr. Murchison, was read on the Dudley and Wolverhampton 
coal -field, and on the formations connected with it ; followed by a description 
of the LicUey Quartz Rock. 

This is one of a series of papers, in which the author has described the 
structure of the border-counties of England and Wales, and the southern 
part of the principality. 

The great coal-field of Dudley and Wolverhampton, the most productive 
in the central part of England, is geologically distinguiNhed by the total 
ahsLMicc of the mountain limestone and the old red sandstone, which form 
the fundamental rocks of so many of the coal-tracts of Great Britain. In a 
previous memoir the author showed that the visible portion of this field is 
surrounded by the lower divisions of the new red sandstone seiies, which pro- 
bably overlap and conceal, to the eastward of the exposed strata, numerous 
rich beds of coal. ' 

The formations which constitute the substrata of the district arc known 
only by tJieir irregular protruhion through the coal-measures near Sedgeley 
un(l Dudley, and through the new red sandstone at Wallsall, or by having 
been rcacdied in some of the deepest pits. These rotks belong to the system 
to which Mr. Murchison has given the name of Silurian, and compose the 
greater part of the border-counties, witli Cacmiarthenshire and Pembroke- 
shire. 

The structure of the coal-field is first described, and shown to consi'«t of 
two scries of strata ; the upper, characterized by the presence of the “ ten- 
yard,’* or Dudley coal ; the lower, by numerous layers of argillaceous car- 
bonate of iron, and called by the colliers “ the iron stone measures,” and 
from which is obtained the celebrated Stourbridge fire-clay. The former 
occurs in the centre of the coal-field around Dudley, Bilslon, Wedneshury, 
Nctherloii, &e. ; and the latter at its southern and norlhein extremities, in- 
cluding the country iuimediately to the east of WoUorhampton. 

The fossils hitherto ilncovcrcd in the principal workings are land-plants 
and fresh-water shells ; hut in the lower, or iron-stone measures, have been 
found tlic remains of fishes— d/cwti/?c//ey^- Hibhertii, M . sauroides^ Dipio- 
dn,s ^ibbiiSt Sic. : thus establishing an identity with the fossils of Burdio 
Hou.se, near Edinburgh, lii the coal-field of North Staffordshire the siiino 
fishes have also been obtained by Sir Philip Egerton ; and in that of Cole- 
brook Dale, by Mr. Prostwicli : but in the Dudley field no alternations of 
marine with fresh-water testacca have been observed, and therefore Mr, 
Murchison infetsj. that the coal-measures of the district under review were 
accumulated exclusively in fresh water. 

The stisita belonging to the Silurian system present domc-sliaped, or 
irregular masses ; and, from the position which they occupy, it would have 
been impossible to determine their relative antiqufty had not the autlior 
previously studied similar deposits in districts where the order of superposition 
is well displayed ; and, if the organic remains had not afforded libundant fa- 
cilities for comparison and identification. 

The strata belong to the two upper divisions of the Silurian system— the 
Ludlow rooks and the Wenlock limestone. The former, consisting of lime- 
stone ovorl^^dj^thin-hedded sandstonesi arc displayed at three points, 
Sedgeley, Hilb^nd the Hayes ; and the Wcnlock limestone occurs 

near Dudley^ralming the Wren s Ncstnlie Castle Hill, and the Hurst Hill ; 
and on eastern side of the coal-field it conslU*tfr>i» the district on w Inch 
stands lliie town of Walsall. It has been also found beneath the coal-mea- 
sures ;-*t)iis deposit has been hitherto called the Dudley limestone, and has 
been long distinguished by the number and beauty of its organic remains ; 
but the author has changed the name to Wenlock limestone, as, from the 
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positian which it occupies ne^ir Dudley* its place in the geological series 
• cnftnot he determined without reference to other districts, while in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weolock its true position is fully displayed. 

Tlie quaitz rock of the lower Lickey hills is next described, and proved 
to he the oldest tbrniation of the district belonging to that division of the 
Silurian system to which the author has applied tlie name of Caradoc sand- 
stone. The hills form a narrow ridge about three miles lonir, but not exceed- 
ing live hundred feet in height : the quarts rock of which they are composed 
the author conceives to be an altered raqdstone which has'lijeen acted upon 
by trap, having observed that the equivalent sandstone in the Wrekin, Caer 
Carafloc, &c., assumes the samo hard quartzoso character whenever it is in 
the vicinity of trap rocks. 

A minute description is afterwards given of the trap rocks, both with 
respect to their mineral composition and the effects which they have produced 
on the physical features of the district. To their agency the aulhoi a.scnhes 
the protrusion of the Silurian rocks, the great lines of lissiire which traverse 
the country, the faults winch affect the coal-measures, and the elevation of 
tlic coal-field itself, through the covering of new red sandstone, which onco 
extended over the area now occupied by it ; and, in conclusion, he adverts to 
the arguments winch he had advanced on former occasions respecting the 
prol>able existence of great deposits of coal beneath the new red sandstone, 
in parts which have nut Jjecn exposed by volcanic agency, or hitlierio exam- 
ined ; and ho expresses great satisfaction in Mr. l^cstwich having advo* 
cated similar opinions in the per lately read before the Society on the coal- 
field of Colcbruok Dale. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the 5th ordinary meeting of this Society, C. Fowler, Esq., explained 
the construction of the roof used by him to cover the Hungerford fish- 
market ; it is entirely of metal, the framing being of cast-iron and the cover- 
ing of zinc, between which, in order to prevent galvanio action, are several 
coatings of tar. The cost of this roof was 700/. 

In the course of the evening a letter was read from M. Vandoyer, a mem- 
ber of the French Instiiut, by which it appeared that a coitj petition among 
the urchilects of Paris, similar, except in the amount of stake, to that we have 
just now seen in England, has lately occurred. The occasion was a moiiu- 
nient in memory of tlie distinguished General Foy, for which purpose a 
million francs had been subscribed in a short period, Tlie way in which a 
decision was arrived at may aflbrd a lesson to lliose by whom it is needed. 
TJie drawing and models were first publicly exhibited during eight days, 
and criticism eagerly sought from the public journals, the names of the can- 
d]date.s meanwhile being sedulously concealed. A commission was then 
appointed, consisting of architects, painters, &c., members of the academy ; 
afterw'arrls a second, of artists not members of that body, and ultimately a 
selection was made from military men high in esteem. These last, however, 
honourably declining tcpvote upon a subject they had not studied, the choice 
was left to the two first bodies, who, having the public opinion to assist their 
judgment, speedily arrived at a decision with which nearly all arc satisfied. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Address of Earl Stanhope, President ffw the Anniversary Meeting,-^ 
At a meeting of this society, held at the Royal Institution* on the lllh of 
May. the annual oration was delivered before the mienibe-rB by the president, 
the Right Horn Earl Stanhope. This address, on the motion of Sir H. 
Halford, Bart., secondedU^j^' G. G. Sigmond, M.D., and unanimously carried, 
is now printed for distribution amongst the fellows. After returning thanks 
i;;r Ills re-election, and congratulating the -society upon the additional fame 
it continued to acquire, he proceeds to remark on the utility, and to define 
the nature of the connexion of botany and chamistqr With the therapeutic 
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ait. At the same time that the analogy afftHed by analysis* he observes* 
was a most excellent criterion on which to form a judgment of the effects of 
a remedy /where botany and chemistry were unknown* the value of a remedy 
could bo known only by expericncep and this formed a just ground fbr in- 
quiring into the real merits of popular remedies possessing established 
reputation, the value of which bad been established by long experience* 
In noticing the various papers which ha(l been read at the different meetings 
during the session, and the several new remedies, or applications of such, 
which had been elicited in its Transactions, he continued to enlarge on the 
utility of the objects wliich the society more immediately embrace. These 
remarks appeared to us judicious and well timed, and to convey in neat lan- 
guage a severe satire upon the, system of superficial trilling pursued by some 
eminent botanists* who are incessantly searebiruj for new plants so termed, 
but which serve no other purpose than to swell ti;c catalogues with .bare 
descriptions of their external characters, or further confusing the subject 
with affected new names and arrangements, and this wilboul any regard to 
their intrinsic properties or uses. The imperfection of the present nomen- 
clature and classification, as evinced not only by the multitudes of s) nonyms, 
but also by innumerable cases in which plants aie arranged by Sbino 
botanists in different genera, and promoting tiiat uncLTlamly and confu'-ioa 
which are so injurious to botany itself, and so inconvenient to tho^e who study 
it, is next pointed out, and a mode of classification in which the investigation 
might he facilitated by analogy is considered to he most dc-iiiMhle. ()n tho 
present rage for isolating the active principles of \egetable remedies, and 
disengaging the alkaloid from those eomljiiiations on s\hich its luedi^fual 
elUeacy may wiiolly or in part depend, the noble earl makes some just 
corninents, which ought to be read by every pharmacologist. As some- 
what analogical with this, he instanced tlie Aery complex composition 
termed milliridate, which was ridiculed and at length expunged from the 
phurroacopteia, whilst it has been stated by several Kiigli»li phy.dcians of 
eminence that it was found in many c.ises to operate as an anodyne, when 
all other remedies had failed ; and it might almost he doubted wlioilun- the 
boasted reriiieiucnts of modern science had not been of disservice to medicine 
by causing many imcfrl and valuable remedies to he expunged from the 
materia medica. The allusions to the recent decease of several eminent 
members of the society, amongst whuni was that ornament of humanily and 
liis profession, the late Professor IJurnelt, are feelingly made, together vvnh 
a brief notice of their scientific labours. In conclusion, wo cannot hut eoii- 
gratulatc the profession and the society upon the possession of a president, 
Avhose talents confer honour upon his rank, and whose exertions in behr.lf of 
its objects are so laudable and elticicni. 


> / VARIETIES. 

Sui'veyors of Highimys.-^lHy the new General Highway Act, sec. 40, 
surveyors are required to keep a hook, in which shall be entered an account 
of all moneys received and paid, and of fools, materials, &c., such hook to 
be open to the inspection of any rated inhabitant at all reasonable times, 
without fee, who niajt take extracts or copies therefrom. And in case any 
surveyor shall neglect to provide such book, (a form whereof is contained in 
the sched mill^B f ^OjjAct*) or to make such entries therein within one Aveek 
after or rcccipt,or sh;ill refuse to permit apy sfich inhabit- 
ant to such l>bok, or take extracts therefrom*- such surveyor shall 

forfeit ioij^every such ott'ence any sum not exceeding live pounds. 

Bei^mng Barristers. — The mimhcr of revising barristers appointed to 
revise the lists of voters for the counties, cities, and boroughs ip England 
and Wales wae, in 165, who %ere occupied 3662 days, at a coot of 
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3df400/. ifS. Od. : in 1831, 169 barrister#; 2612 days ; cost 23,182^. 1 U'. 3</. : 
1834. 1 70 bariTisters j 2 '#85 days; cost 2i. 520/. loi. lOd.: and, in 1835, 174 
banisters; 3838 days; cost 3i,0S6/. 5^. ‘Jc/» 

Ths — M. Thibaut, to whom was intru‘'.f '»d the care oi’the jrii‘alTes 

now at the j^ardens in the Rc<;ent's Park, speaking; of those iiuoreslinjy 
creatures, says that the ^ii'affe is extroinoly fond of sor-icty, and very sensible ; 
he has observed one of them shed tears wlion it no lon/^er saw its com- 
panions, or tl\e persons who were in the Imbit of altendnijf to it. The 
giraffe cats with f^reat delicacy, arnl takes its food leaf by leaf, collecting 
them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and 
in this respect differs from the camel. As the gra.>s on which it is now fed 
is cut' for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it until it perceives that 
the stem is too coarse for it. Great care ia required for its preservation, and 
especially great cleanliness. M. Thihaut further suys thatjie found the 
llesh of the giraffe excellent eating; the Arabs are very fond of if. On the 
loth of Augu.st, last ujur, Thibaut saw the first two giraffes; a rapid chase, 
on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put him and his com- 
panions in possession, at the end of three hours, of tin* larger of ilio two*; 
the mother of one of tho^^e now in his charge. Unable to take her alive, 
the Arabs Uillijd her with blows of the sabre ; and, cutting her to pieces, 
carried the meat to the Ifead- quarters, whore it was cooked and eaten. 

The exertions of Mr. Deail*, of the diving apparatus, have proved suc- 
cessful. lie has discovered the wreck and Yakuiblc cargo of the Intrinsic, 
of Liverpool, lost off the coast of Kilkcc, Clare, in February last, after 
a survey of several days, over an area of nearly ten acres in the “ bottom of 
the sea.’* This unfortunate vessel and cargu, valued at 25,000/,, was found 
in a ravine, under twelve fathoms of water. 

Simm Kavi S'ati 07i to India, — An experiment in stearn-navigation, on a 
grand scale, is about to bo made under the direction and at the e.vponse of 
the East India Company, 'fwo vessels of the largest class are nearly com- 
pleted, with which it is intended, at inlorvals of about a inonlhcacli, that 
the VO) age to Bengal shall he made by the Cape. The stcain-engipes of 
each \esscl will he of 200 horse power. Arrangements have been made for 
a supply of coals at .stated plaee.s, for which 3000 tons liave been ordered; 
and tlicy are said to be so well chosen, as to allow the pow’cr of steam to be 
kept up with very little intermission during the whole distance. 

Fall of the Landin' Colutnn. — This handsomo column, creeled at Truro, 
to commemorate the noble o.xertions and great African discove.-'ies of the 
Landers (so justly distinguished by their fullow-towuismen and by their 
admiring country), has fallen to the ground. It was just completed, and 
a test of its stability applied, when the foundation gave way, and it became 
a mass of ruin. Fortunately no person w’as hurt, and it is to be hoped the 
design will be speedily Tc-coiistruoled. 

Tlic tail part of a gigantic lizard, or crocodilt?, completely converted into 
siono of the hardest texture, has been found about twenty yards below' the 
surface of the earth, in the shaft of a coal-pit vvliicli Jiasboen recently opened 
near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. In about •three jears’ time, when other 
shafts shall have been formed, it is probable there will be disco\ ered the cast 
of some extraordinary animal of large dimensions in solid stone, equal to the 
present fragment, wdiich is so singularly perfect that it shows every WTinkle 
and indent of Ac external muscles and texture of the .skin. The head of 
an immense animal wWTbnnil a few days bincein a bed of chalk at the back 
of Kemp Town. It mcas4ircs 3ft. 1 J in. long, and 1ft. 9in. thick. 

A highly interesting account has lately been given to the Geological So- 
ciety, by Mr. Murchison, of the discovery of fossil fish in the new rod sand- 
stone of Tyrone, in Ireland, being the first discovery of such remains in that 
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particular stratum, they were known to exist in others of the (Qf^up 

to which it heloiti^s. "i'he part of the formation in question surrounds and 
includes a small coal field, but reposes tor the greater part upon mountain 
h^Mcstonc. The sandstone consists of many distinct beds, which have evi- 
dently been deposited at difterent and widely-separated periods of time, 
since some of the lower exhibit on the upper surface the marks of the rip- 
plin.iT action ofw'atcr, and must, therefore, have long presented an exposed 
surface to a calm sea. It is in the lowest beds twenty-five or thirty>five feet 
below the surface that the fishes are found. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Deposiinry of Archives at Venire — This unparalleled collection contains 
8, fit) 1,709 yolpmes of stitched qniich of MSS., dnided into 1890 departments, 
arranged into i98 galleries, halls, &c., and coxering sbehes, which, placed 
in one line, would reach more than seventeen mile.s, A u ousand writers 
wovUing eight hours a day could not copy tin* collection in 700 years. 
Inking a \ery low average, each vidume contains 80 Icavc.^i, about 18 inches 
long, and 10 wide; and these leaxcs if placed one next the other without 
any interval, w’ould girdle the equatorial diametejf of the earth more than 
eleven times; their weight exceeds 0200 tons. Kach loaf being about Ifi 
inches squaie, they would, if spread together ^i juvcr ;i0 .'^qiiare miles. — Aiiie- 
iKf'um, 

Sf(i Serjie7ttM, — M. de Liebold has seen two sea serpents in 29' north 
hitnudo m the Chinese seas; they (louted on llie lop of tlic water, then 
plungod in, and ie-appe,iH*d at a great distance, hut they did not seem to 
be X cry active. One, the iu/dt ophin j.cfnmis, wws from eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and xvas spotted xvitli yellow ; the other was venomous. 


A(;hicultural report. 

Iten^arks on the Can,st v <f ihr prrsrnl JhpirssU'ii in the Markets- A "ft- 
rultnral Commit ire u the House of Commons— Gradual ])i\perstnn of 
the Delusions created Inj the ( utlrai Assoewtion, and the Cinunry 
Atanmsls - Iteeeut Dissensions in the Associatum — defections on the 
Ml IV poor Lair — J'rosjierts if the Crops, 

A |)rodiiclion xvhich ernhraces, and is alfcclcd hy facts extensixe and 
xanous as the prodiiclion of the soil, so olton changes its phases, mat it 
really '‘(’i‘iiis all hut in'po>Mhle to speculate with any, cxen a remote, degree 
ol pioh.ihihty upon the chances xxhieh attend its jirogrcss. Tliu.s, it the 
reader will look hack to our April Report, he xvill find that we riglitlx anti- 
cqiated a series of cau*.es xxhu-h might increase the demand for xvheal, and 
raise the piu*e. Ihc eflect justified our deductions promptly, and, us it ap- 
pi'uud, etliciently. Now mark xxhal folloxvs. In May, only a.little month 
later, we ^hoMed cause apamst the opinions then so rife, that wheat must 
still conimue to go up. e doubted, because we could perccix’c no adequate 
grounds for the various rumvuis mculalcd to raise price. AVe stated the 
reavons which intluenced an apparent contradiction to the then general 
judgment. In price, notwithstanding a till then most cold and adverse 
season, it became manifest that no x*^ry’ sincere or solid belief' attached to 
(hose rumours lor a rise, for although it was tolerably wcdl ascertained that 
the harvest must be later, and therefore probablj- ivinger also than usual, 
thus protracting the appearance of the iiexv corn in- the market, notxxith- 
standing these tilings, the markets did not rise; they rather fell. Since 
1 hat time the most beautiful and beueficial showers hax'e fallen,— 

‘‘Kevived earth unfolds new force and new delights.*’ 
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It d(^e3 almost indeed require the language of fancy to describe truly tho 
prodigious impiuvement in the state of the crops — the gra^^c», hurley, and 
wheats upon the whole range of the lighter soils, and indeed njjon those 
whu-h are heavier. Price tiieiefore still stops, a fact worth all the rest, for 
it indicates hy the strongest of all evidence the almost univ(M*sal opinion, 
that if the crop do even threaten to be below an average, there is still no 
siillicioiit hope to encourage speculation in corn, or withholding on the part 
of the farmer. And since it is averred that in districts where ugricullurul 
banks are established- in Ireland especially — the farmer has been secured 
from tho necessity of forcing his stock into the market by loans, the issue is 
but the more instructive, the more declarator}’^ of the general hesitation to 
rely upon a short supply. These transaction^ of the markets, say all the 
reporters, are merely intluencod hy the weather; but there is a very im- 
portant truth connected with this statement. Tt is scarcely possible for uny 
conceivable succession of rain or sunshine cither to bring the crop up to an 
average, immense though llio improvement has already been, or to make 
it equally early with other vears. Yet, nevcriheless, in spite of this con- 
viction, tho price is stationary, or dcclimnL*', and this too upon all the chief 
articles, wheat, btailey, and oats. Can there be a more convincing proof of 
tho universal belief that the stocks resulting from the accniniilations of the 
la.st three \ears are riot only adequ.itc to siipjih the wants, hut flic waste of 
the con!,uraptioii, incrcnMjd as it iivas lately been by all those nu\cl ap|)h- 
calions of tho subsistence %)f man to (he feeding of animals, and otlier 
proce^flcs which w’o ha\e ventured to denominate “ waste ? * This, and this 
alone, can account for the stagnant and depressed slate of the market, the 
reluctance to purchase in other quantities than from hand to mouth, as they 
call It. 

Ill tho racaaiNvhilo, the inquiry before the Committee of the House of 
('oiiunons has been prosecuted, and the e\idcnco published in parts; the 
Cords lia^c as }et made no repoit. Theeflert of these transactions has been 
any thing hut that anticipated by the Central Asj>i)cialion and its con- 
stituents, tile clamorous politico-agriculturists, who jcler their distrcj^ses 
to a restored currency, and their rchef to the legislature. The prc^grcss of 
(he conviction wx* have taken upon us to predict must he the coiisequermo of 
this inquiry, appi'ars daily to grow' stronger, l lie farniei sees that legis- 
lation can do little, his owoi elforts ijl that ran be done for iiim. The gn>at 
body of the tenantry are now thorouglily alive to tho fael tliat juice is sub- 
servient to tiie laws of demand and su|>ply, and profit to the pnuhuice with 
which they make their contracts, and the skill and success with wluih they 
managfi their land. The (‘ciitial A'isociation makes no way. On the con- 
trary, a very striking criterion is developed by the puhlicalion of tho 
jiarliamentary document containing tlie number of stamjis issued to the 
newspapers. It will he recollected lliat one of the first jirojects of tlio 
As.MMTaticMi was to institute a Journal under the attractive title of “ Tlu; 
Agnculturisl,*’ to promulgate their decrees aiul opinions. One ( f the last 
demonstrations was Mr. Barnard s resolu’ion, declaring the determination of 
the same Ijody “ not to patronise any iKwvsuaper that will not take a certain 
course in fact prescribed hy the Society.'* * Now' mark what follow^. The 
Ajs^riciiltnrist began by taking from ihc Sianip-otlice, in Jaisuary, i8h0. 
In the first three months, the issue had fallen to .‘>100 ; or, divided by weeks, 
about the number of the enrolled members of tiie Society ; thus showing 
that their organ is of no force or validity beyond their own subscribers. The 
Mark Lane Prepress, on the coiitrJU*y, the only other journal devoted parti- 
cularly to agricullur^ajid w'hich has very quietly and very sensibly opposed 
itself to the Aiolent nonsense of tne Central Association and the currency 
quacks, has not only hel(>ils ground successfully against its fresh and highly 
patronised opponent, but has actually increased its circulation — the number 
of stamps issued being in January 7300, and in April 8250. This is a 
poweriul indication of the state of the general sentiments of the agricultural 
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classes. It is now also apparent that nothhi^j is likely to be clone, or perhaps 
can ho clone, in the wjy oi' legislation during the present session. But the 
conviction, tlie most uselul conviction we have pointed out, will have been 
wrought, aii'l its beneficial result will he to confine the contemplations of 
the landlord, fanner, and labourer to their own resources, and it is to be 
hoped to confirm their mutual aid and good will in the same degree that it 
has esijhli«lied their mutual dependence. So much of good at least will 
these inquiries of l*arlmment and the Central Association have effected; 
and tliis is all that common sense ever expected. 

In our June Keporf we exhilarated the reader with the substance of Mr. 
JJiirnanrs spirited resolutions ; while we ventured to anticipate that not even 
that Society “ would appi*ovc propositions so near insanity.*’ Our prediction 
has ])con verified. On the 17th, Mr. B.’s resolutions were prudently with- 
drawn ; others, more unctuous and less spicy, substituted by Mr. C)rmsby 
Gore. But these were twice opposed by Earl Stauliopo, tlie vehemence of 
wliose oratory against the New Poor Law Bill drew down upon him the 
opposition of the meeting at large, objection being taken to the discussion 
of political topics. Lord Stanhope further advocated the rights of the 
labourer, vvhicli he contended were to be emplovecl and well paid. He in- 
sisted strongly upon the necessity of aii union of landlord, tenant, and 
woikinan; upon tlie importance of calling into action musses of men as the 
only Mifcguanl to tlie agriculturnl interests in tidies that were coming. 
Lord \Vy Ilford declared that had he cntcrtainoc^, a notion the Society was to 
he a i»luce for llio discussion of the Poor Laws, lie should never have joined 
it : 11 lid if it \\cnt on thus, it would become an illegal Society. After great 
altercation and confusion amongst the persons present, the debate ended by 
L«)rd Wyndford's moving an aniciulmont, “ That in the opinion of that 
meeting, no fuUher public piocecding should he taken on this subject until 
the Committees of tlie two Ilou.'-es of Patliament shall luuo made their 
report/' In suhmitliug tliis resolution, liis lurd.diip said, that the evidence 
which had been given before the committee of which he had the honour of 
being a niembor iiad luriiislicd an abundant case to ciilitlc the agnculliirist.s 
to relief; and it was his intention to move cither a scries of resolutioiis 
founded thereon, or to introduce a Ihil upon the subject. Tliia being 
seconded ami carried, L ul Stanhope and some other gentlemen withdrew 
ilirir names from the Society, after which a lesolution of thanks to the noble 
Karl lor lii.s past serMces was \otcd. 

Thii^ has been very nearly fulfilled the opinions wc have from time to time 
hazarded c'oncerning the issue of this Association. Agreed upon no general 
principles of action, embracing few practical objects, its time and money 
have been wui^ted in fruitless discussions and unavailing contentions. Its 
originator, Lord Slaiihoiie, has abandoned his refractory ollspring, and its 
present duty is designated to be to wait the report of the Lords and its effect 
on the legislature, 'fhe agriculturist could do this almost as well, it is to be 
presumed, without as with a Central Association. Yet this, we will \cnturc 
to say, is all that will be effected, should tlie Society outlive the session of 
Parliamont, wherein so mmdi was to be done, a duration of vitality now 
rather doubtful. Vet are Lord *S tan hope’s objections not without reason at 
their hack. It in coiistitiilionally anomalous to commit to the irresponsible 
direction of three persons .•‘O vast a power as the Poor Law Commissioners 
enjoy. It is oppressively tyrannous to vc.st in parish officers or unions the 
power to send a tnan to a workhouse, whenever relief, temporary or per- 
manent, is found to be indii>pen sable, at their pleasure. It is atrocious to 
visit all the miseries of her iiidiseration upon the wretched' raothci of an 
illegitimate child, and to free the father from all*t«uii, a remotely possible 
pecuniary payment. We agree with the noble Earl that circumstances 
highly favottrahle to the gradual introduction of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill have conduced to its successful operation, which could not, under other 
tunes (in 1^-27 for instance) liave been e^en attempted. A low price of 
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provisions, and an active state of the manufacturing districts, have been 
infinitely more beneficial in the altered and improved sUito of pauperism, 
than the principles or practice of the new law. Could the deductions from 
expense on these groun.is he subtracted from the savings, we verdy believe 
little, if any, would remain to the credit of the amended law with its con- 
comitant expenditure. Its power will not have been tried, nor its excellence 
established, till its results be exposed to the fiery ordt.al of a time of adversity. 
If any such should arrive, we own, we tremble lor t!ie consequences. Tlio 
calm may prove delusive, for the curses of the indigent against it, though 
not loud, are" still deep. To a certain extent it fulfils indeed its own ends, 
for only compute the immense quantity of tvork now demiinde*! in the 
country simply by the erection of new workhouses ! Its operation through 
all the ramifications of trade in this respect alone is prodigiously great. 

The wheat is now in full ear, the barley beginning to ear, and both are 
miraculously recovered. It has been remarked thar. “a dry stunt is nioro 
easily overcome than a wet stunl/^ and this appears to be the ahiiual uni- 
versal case this season. Up to this moment, wlien a gentle dew-like ram is 
falling (June ‘21), the alternations of sun and shower have bcL*n exactly of 
that kind which constitutes, :n firming language, “ growing weather and 
corning .just at this precise lime, it rescues the scalds of tlio light soils from 
that ilisastrous destructive heat. wbu*h often burns up the produce about 
Midsummer. This inTi'st bo taken in addition to the set-olf against the 
failure of the coming liarvc^. 

That opinion i.s thoroughly against a greatly deficient crop, malgre the 
four predicted plagues — less sown — a late harvc&t — thin in quantity, and bad 
in qujlity — is shown by the markets pcrscveringly declining. The buu'rs 
hold oir, and though factors roliictanlly give way, ]>ri<'c falls. At most of 
the country markets, wheat was lower last week, for the second time during 
the ])ast month ; and in Mark-lane, the centre of information, it ii*ll from 
1 to *2. The last prices arc in their range as la^i month, the full being 
limited to particular qualities. Imperial avciagcs, June 10, — wheat, obv. ; 
barley, 3;l.y.-2.9. ; oats, 24,?,-7 a’. : r\e, 3.).v.-2.s*, : peas, 4I.s.-7.v. 

The reports of hops, from the distiicts where they are chiclly grown, are 
highly favourable. We may mention, by the way, an arlir ic in one of the 
Norfolk papers, announcing a somewhat extended experiment to grow hops 
in that county, now making by Richard Crawshay, Esq., which appears to 
be scientiiicaliy and successfully conducted. 

The trade in meat is rather slow, from the ample supplies; those sent to 
Islington increase. It can hardly fail to bo otherwise when the superior 
accommodation and advantages become more generally known. 

The hay-making is retarded, w’liile tlie crops are inralculably increased 
by the showery weather. In the Midland eounlies not much is got up ; in 
the Northern and Eastern, the cutting is scarcely begun. The failure is 
principally in the clovers, but these will be greatly benefited by the delay. 
The Infolium incarnatum has been a good deal tried this year ; but so in- 
auspicious a season will scarcely afford a fair experiment. The SwxmIisIi 
turnips ar^ sown, and tho general sowdng is proceeding rapidly, and of 
course prosperously in this droj.'pmg weather. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

• • 

Neio Manure . — A njW manure, under the name of “ animalized carbon,*’ 
lias taken the field, ifToSnipetilion with the hone dust. We leave our agricul- 
tural friends to test its ^ualitie.«, but we understand it is fioni fifteen to 
twenty shillings per acre cheaper than the bone-manure; and we have seen 
letters speaking of irs virtues in flic most unqualified terms of approbation. 
One gentleman from Norfolk, Mr. Richard Taylor, slates that last stimmcr 
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Jie used three tons for turnips, and, in the same field he used rape-dust/ and 
also bones ; he put on for turnips half a tun an acre, with a slight dressing 
of manure, and half a ton of bones per acre, and manure, and half a ton of 
rape-dust per acre, and manure— in the same proportion, and ail in the same 
field. The result was, that where ho used carbon the turnips were by far 
the best, and were less injured by the fly. The Duke of Portland had ten 
tons for turnips, and the produce was as good, if not better, than where bones 
were used on the same land. A Scottish farmer, Mr. Andrew Dalgairns, 
of Inglestou, Forfarshire, has applied the carbon as a manure for turnips 
for the last two seasons with the best effect ; the grass was more promising 
after the (iarbon than the bone-dust. Now, those are practical instances of 
success, and afford a fair guarantee to the most cautious i'armer, that in 
giving flic new manure a fair trial, he is not wasting his time or means on 
an untried visionary speculation. — Invernes^f Courier. 

Home Grown Flar. — Wc understand the agriculture practice of sowing 
flax in this part of the country, for domestic purposes, is b.. 'oming much 
more general than it was formerly. The returns from Riga and American 
sccmI liave, in many instances, been very great. The Dutch seed lias also 
been found to answer well ; and there is every reason to think, if farmers 
would direct their attention more to the cultivation of this crop, it would turn 
out a profitable one, not only for family purposes, but ‘as an article for sale. 
The importaruui of flax crops in Ireland may be judged from the fad, that 
there has lately been brought into the inarkel^in Derry, as much as two 
hundred tons pci* week, averaging in value from 40l. to 80/. per ton ; and 
there has been imported this season, at Belfast alone, above nine thousand 
hogsheads of flax-seed, Riga, America, and Dutch. — Aberdeen paper. 

Agriculture. — Grass fields sometimes lose their good name from causes 
unsuspected till the effects appear, and when this occurs, nature herself 
flomaiids a change in th<' form of a lop-drossing untried before, or, hhould 
that fail, the application of tlie plough. Foojring is the disease most incident 
to old pastures ; hut llioro are other causes of dderiovation, such as the 
tciulcncy of certain herbs to exliausl particular projiertios of the soil, and 
thus communicate a dea'Icniiig influence, as yet unprohed by practical 
cliemislry. Cases have iVllen under our notice in wliich cattle grew in hone 
and stature, but not in beef or fat ; and many a dealer lias discovered to Iiis 
cost that there is something wrong, without being able to tell the reason 
why. To the million, nothing appears plainer than blades of grass anti the 
fields they cover, and yet one of the simplest departments of husbandry, 
apart altogether from climate and season, otlers up to the present moment a. 
wide field for philosophical investigation. — Dumfries Courier. 

Bone-dust strev ed lightly over the rows where peas, beans, or any other 
seeds are sown, will insure a finer and more healthy plant than any other 
kind of manure. It should not bo buried in the soil ; its virtue is carried 
downward by the moisture from the land, whicdi retains its productive quality 
for two or three seasons. In Yorkshire the farmers now avail themselves of 
it to a very great extent, and find it cheaper, even for wheat and barley 
crops, than the best conrpost. It is no. unfrequent there to see the name of 
the proprietor of an estate written on his lawn with luxuriant grass, produced 
only by drilling fiqe bone-dust in the track of the letters, which may he de- 
lineated with obfilk, or the small end of a walking stick. — Correspondent of 
Suffolk ChronH^e. « , 
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The Chaj'tometer . — Last \veek» at the request of that prreat patron of 
scienco. Professor Dauheny. was exhibited, at the Botanical Garden, Oxford, 
to a party of scientific jjrentlemen, who hijrhly approved of it. a new in- 
vention by Mr. II. Pearson, organist of the City Cs* ircli, which ho calls a 
Chat/omefei\ or Hoad Measurer, and which appears to be tlie most compl(?te 
instrument for the purpose intended ever yet discovered. It is so exact in 
its operation, tllat you can immediately ^obtain, on a map o f any srale, the 
distance that anyone place maybe from another; probably the jireatest 
proof of its accuracy is by tracing it over several scales of one, three, five, 
eij^ht, and ten miles to the inch, which it wmU »;ive with the greatest pre- 
cision, oven to the fraclional part of a mile. The cause of this new pnxliic- 
tion is a complete exemplificaiion of the old adinre — ihat “ necessity is the 
mother of invention;” for it appears that Mr. l\'arson has for some time 
past been en^afred durinj; his leisure hoins in i‘onstructiii" a scries of tahh?s 
(which will contain at least lsu,0(i0 ditfcrcnt referonces), hv means of which 
the distance that any city, town, or village in the kingdom may be from each 
other can be immediately obtained, and iliat as easily as you may learn ilie 
cost of any number of articles at a l ivcri price in a ready n'cUoner. 'i'lie 
plan Mr. Pearson adopter^ to obtain tboKe distances was by mt*asiinnuf tlicm 
by scale and compass on the maps published by the Boanl of Ordnance (on 
a scale of one mihj to the incln, and from the host printed ftuihoritn^s : but 
he found this rncahod so very inaccurate, tedious, and excessively laborious, 
that he was about to jiivc up his undcrtakin^i:, hut fortunalcly neccs.*»ity siip;- 
f^ested the jiroduction of the above clever and ^erv useful machine. Many 
|?entlemcn have expressed a wish to possess such an in.sj^iument, hut the 
inventor states that he only made it for bis own [uivate use, and declines at 
present haMiii^ any other made like it. In this we think he is not doin^ 
himself justice ; for it evidently a])pears he mii^ht from its sale make it a 
source of considerable profit. The inventor and his brother, some \ears 
.since, constructed a water-wheel, at a gi eat expense, to picMui! the retarda- 
tion occasioned, both in W'ater-mills and steam-naviiralion. by the j^nsit 
weij^ht of the hack watxjr, which they suspended between tw ' boats, and 
took it to London for the inspection of the Lords of the Atliiiiralty, who, 
upon exanimaiion, stated that they considered the action of the wheel wms 
well calculated to cftecl the object in view, but that they had no power to 
vemunerate persons for tiieir inventions, and otiered them the loan of a vch'sel, 
if they would apply a pair of wheels to it and make a voyajart* of experiment; 
and if it proved toganswer the pimpose intended, they (tiie Lords of the Ad- 
miralty) would gladly recommend its adoption in hi.s Majesty's service. But 
the expenses attendant on this experiment, together with 'lOO/. necessaiy lor 
the purchase of a patent to secure the invention, were beyond ihoir means, 
and, instead of reward, from their not being successful ni a pecuniary paint 
of vieu\ they have been* subject to the salirb'al observation.^ ami the impu- 
dent and bittej- sarcasms of those who are altogether incapable of appreciaimg 
the merit of invention. Since writing the above, we are iiifomicd that n is 
the opinion of a gentleman, of high scientific atiainmciit'>, (liar tin* piiiiciple 
of the invention in question is capable of being brought into use for general 
measurement; and if so, it w'ould in many instances supnsedo the tape l:ne, 
yard measure, and foot rule, as it possesses the properties of each of them, 
besides many other advantages. It is to be hoped that now Mr. l\‘arson 
possesses the radre ready means by this invention of luakirig tiie fable.-, of 
reciprocal distances befilii>^inenlioned, he will do so, as we veiily believe that 
the reason such a series of»tables has never before been published arises 
from persons^ in making the attempt, liaviiig taken alarm at the immensity 
of the labour. 

Improvement and fiomervancy of the Biver T/wz/wa’.-* T hanks to the 
public spirit and unwearied perseverance of Mr. Martin, the eminent histo- 
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rical painter, one of the most important and ornamental improveAients of 
which our metropolis is susceptible is likely to be carried into operation. 

It is now sevcj.'il >ears since Mr. Martin first directed the public attention 
to the desirableness of supplying the inhabitants of London with water of 
a purer quality than that hitherto furnished them. So far back as the year 
1828 he published a design, and accompanied it with illustrative engravings, 
at his iiidividiKil cost, for conveying hither the water of the Colne. 7'hat 
plan having been abandoned, we will not now enter into its details further 
than by slating, injustice to Mr. Martin, that it embraced many ornamental 
objects whicli displayed ranch iiigonuity and taste in the desioner; but the 
grl'iit oxpen'ie of the undertaking, added to the circumstance of its being 
calculatc'd to the removal of only a portion of the existing evil, were strong 
counteracting reasons against its accomplishment. 

TJndelcrred, hovAever, by the want of success in his first project, the fact 
so universally admitted as the insalubrity of the Thames water in the state 
in which it is conveyed to us, again urged Mr. Marlin to ihc' task of devising 
11 remedy at onee eflieioiit and of general operation. 

The result has been the promulgation of a design, to which are already 
attached the signatures of approval of nearly two hundred persons eminent 
ill station, in science, and in taste, including an unanimous vote, to the 
same ctfcct. from the members of the Institute of British A.rchitcets. 

Tlio noble river tliat graces our metropolis being made the ultimate re- 
cipient of every species of offal and filtby/^ibomination, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularize, conveyed thither from ten thousand minor sewers, 
is thus converted into one great sewer for the whole of London. This cir- 
cuinstanee, when it is considered that from its stream thus eontaininated 
the greater poilion of the inhabitants of the city and its environs are sup- 
plied with the jiiost indis])cnsable article in domestic economy, is in truth 
siiliicioiifly revolting; }et the disgust it naturally inspires is immeasurably 
augmented by the fact that, from the ilux and rctlux of the tide, the water 
of the river with which these deleterious and ofiensivc materials comnmiglo 
passes and repasses the city probably for days before it gains its final desti- 
nation, and hence no part of the river within Ibo cit)*s verge is free from 
contamination. 

Yet the nater of the Thames is admirably adapted for culinary and do- 
mestic ]nifposes generally, and may he challenged against the world for 
its purity and wholesomeucss when its uneongenial auxiliaries are ab- 
stracted; to divest it therefore of these, is the first and most important 
feature in Mr. Martin's pn'jecl; while its subsidiary objects, if they gi\e 
place in point of actual iniporlance to the first part of the design, form 
with it one grand whole, calculated to produce such a \^st improvement in 
the embellishment of the metropolis, as to be fully entitled to be termed 
magnificent. 

This design has been recently made the subject of a Report byaCom- 
mitlee ; which, after fully enumerating its several details, briefly recapitulates 
its main features under the following heads : — 

“ 1st. The total and simultaneous subtraction of all filth? and of every 
species of ordure from the ri\cr stream ; leaving it, therefore, in its natural 
purity. • 

“ 2dly. The improvement of the wharfage property. 

“ 3dl y. The establishment of a magnificent and extensive public walk along 
both banks of the Thames, unequalled in any part of Europe, with the con- 
sequent improvement of the navigation and general aspect of the river and 
its banks; the attendant amelioration in the locglalmosphere and salubrity 
of that district; the protection of property on tmPViver ; and the formation 
of collateral public baths, which shall induce persons to abstain from bathing 
in llio Thames. ** 

“ 4thly, and lastly. The saving of a vast quantity of the most fructifying 
manure, which, employed on cultivated soil, will neaijy double its produce.*’ 
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Th<s following additional extracts from the Report will sufficiently explain 
the means proposed for effecting this most desirable project : — 

“ The manner in which Mr. Martin proposes to accomplish this object 
(the lirat) is by the construction of a Hose sewer, twenty feet wide, and of 
adequate depth, along both banks of the river, commencing on the North 
near Millbank, and proceeding towards the Tower, round which it w'ill pass, 
if required, to terminate near the Regent’s Canal ; while that on the South, 
begiiuiing at Vauxhall, and proceeding in the direction of Rotherliithe, is 
intended to diverge thence, and terminate near the Surrey Canal. In order 
to dispose of the ]K>lluting drainage thus diverted from the river stream, and 
confined within these two Sewers running parallel to the river, and with 
somewhat more than the declivity of its bed — Mr. Martin places two great 
receptacles at their respective terminations, so arranged and constructed, 
that the accmniilalion of all the drainage of the metropolis shall not be pro- 
ductive of the smallest annoyance or insalubrity to the nearest inhabitants.'* 
Tlie second object is to be obtained by “ the erection, over the two Sewers, 
of a line of colonnaded wharfs, which will afford, in front of tlio present 
wharfs, additional room ; increase the convenience of the merchant and the 
labouicr ; iacilitatc the operations of trade ; give greater security to property 
landed from vessels and barges ; improve the navigation of the river by the 
assistance of the subjacent sewers, which will constitute uniform embank- 
ments ; and, lastly, ad<r some portion of time to the number of hours during 
whicli the craft can deliver take in their cargoes.*’ 

The next is the most attractive portion of the design, and consists in the 
c()nstruc.tion of ** a niagnificont promenade on each side of the rjver, un- 
ctjualle l in Europe, by the conversion of the roofs of the colonnaded wharfs 
jusi dcscrih#d, into parapettod walks.” 

Upon this subject the Report proceeds, — ** It would be superlluous, on 
the of the Cdmraittee, to undertake to prove that the establishment of 
a grand and magnificent public walk on each bank of the river, and behind 
a inoat crowded line of habitations running east and west of the metropolis, 
must bo of infinite service to the neighbouring inhabitants, by affording 
them an opportunity of taking exercise in a reserved public w'alk, (well cal- 
culated too for women and children,) and of enjoying a free and open at- 
mosphere during the days and hours not devoted to labou**, b(;side.s the 
benefit of a more direct intercourse. To these advantages they are certainly 
strangers at preacnt, owing to their remote posiiion from the parks, and 
from every other general resort of pedestrians.” 

All, we think, will agree in the above observations, as readily as they will 
admit the important character of the design gcneially ; and, if in its com- 
pletion it hears out the picturesque effect cf the engraved representation that 
accompanies the Report, we hesitate not in adopting its language — that 
of its being “ unequalled in Europe.” 

Wc understand that a company is in actual progress of formation to carry 
the doftign into effect ; and should it be accomplished, wc confidently pre- 
dict, that highly as Mr. Martin is already appreciated for the genius he has 
displayed in his works of art, his name will be even still more familiar with 
posterity as the designer of so splendid, and in every sense admirable 
a project. 

A steam-plough, constructed by Mr. Hcathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton, has 
been tried at Red Moss, near Bolton, Lancashire, and found to answer every 
expectation. About six acres of raw mos.s were turned up in a few hours, 
and turned vp in ^Jie most extraordinary st)le, soda eighteen inches in 
breadth and nine incliq^ in thickness being cut from the furrow, and com* 
pletely reversed in position, the upper surface being placed exactly where 
the lower surface had tteen before. Mr, Heathcoat’s steam-plough, as at 
present constructed, is, it is thought, too ctistly to admit of its coming into 
general m\e. It may, however, be used with great advantage where large 
portions o^ moss land arc about to bo reclaimed— si«:b, for instance, as the 
bogs of Ireland. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To William Preston, of Sunnyslde, in the 
county of Lancaster, operative calico printer, 
for his Invention of certain Improvements in 
printing calico and other fal>ric8. 

To John Burn Smith, of Salford, In the 
county of Laacaster, cotton sphincr, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the ina* 
rhinery for roving, spluiiiny, and twisting 
cotton, and other liln-oiis substances. 

To John Whitiii?, of Rodney Buildlnfts, New 
Kent Road, in the county of Surrey, iJoctor of 
Medicine, fur hot invenlloii of an improve- 
ment or improvements in preparing certain 
farliiuceoiis food. 

'J’o John Macneii, of Parliament Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, civil en,i!lneer, for 
liis invention of Improvements in making or 
mending liirni)iKc, nr common roads. 

To Henry Hliarpe, of liroad Street Huild- 
iiij'S, in the city of London, merchant, for 
iinprovefnents in sawim; wood and other mute' 
rials, being a coriinunieutlon from a forcJgner 
lesidiiig aliroad. 

'i’ll Wiliinni Sncntli, of laon Green, in the 
roiiiity of Nottiiiiihuni, lace maker, tor Ins in- 
veMtn»n of certain Improvements in machinery, 
i)y aid of wliicli impruveinents thread-work 
Cl niMiicntif of certain kinds can l»e formed in 
net, or luce, made by certain machinery, com- 
monly culled liohbin-net niachlneiy. 

To WilliHin Aui'ustns Howell, of Ramsgate, 
in the county ot Kent, amitli and ironmotigei, 
lor Ills invention of certain improvements in 
the coriarriiction ol spniie.s for doors. 

To Thomas Henry Russell, of Took's (’oiirt, 
ill the city of London, tube-rnaker, for his 
invention of jinprovenienls in tnahitig or riia- 
nuiucturing we'deci iron tiihcs. 

To Kdwurd Poniifex, of hlioe Lane, in the 
city of Itoiitloii, eoppcrsiniih, for ac improve- 
ment in the piocess of making nii'i leimiiig 
sugar, being u communication irom a , ireigner 
residing abroad. 

To Jose|di IJanister, of Colchcsiter, in the 
county ol Kssex, watciimiiker, for hia inven- 
tion of im))ruvemeiits In watches and other 
llino-kecpers. 

To John Klvey, of the city of Canterbury, 
ill the county of Kent, millwright, for his 
liiveiitlon of tertuiii improvomeiits in ftleam- 
engioes. 

To INIatthew Hnwthornllivaiie, of Kcnd.al, 
in tlie connly of Westmoreland, weaver, for 
his invention of ii new mode of producing cer- 
tain patterns in cert. 'tin woven goods. 

To Thomas Tuyloi, of Runluiry, in the 
county of Oxford, saddler and liarness-maker, 
for Ins invention of ceitaiii improvements in 
saddles, for riding. 

To Luke Hebert, of 20, Paternoster Row, in 
the city of London, for his improvements in 
horse-coilars, being a communication from a 
foreigner reHlduig abroad. 

To John Hague, of Cable Street, W^'ellcloae 
Square. In the parish of St. George fn the Koat, 
in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for his 
invention of .an improvement for raising woter. 
by the. application niid arrangement of a well- 
knnwn power, from mines, excavations, holds 
of ships, or vessels, and other places, where 
water may be deposited or accumulated. 


whether from aocldental or natural eauses, 
and also applying such power to,aud in giving 
motion to certain machinery. 

To Richard Wuddlngton and John Hard- 
man, of Bradford, in the county of York, Iron 
founders, for their invention of an improved 
method of making and con&trucling wheels 
for railiray carriages. 

To Richard Blrkin.of the parish of Basford, 
In the county of Nottingham, lucc-inunufac- 
itirer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in machinery for making luce, com- 
monly called ornamented bobbin-net luce. 

To Richard WiLson, of Blytli Sheds, in tlie 
county of Northumberliind, builder, for his 
Invention of improvements in making or ma- 
nufacruring Ore plo- rv, t.liibs, columns, nionii- 
nd I ! hi i lu 

been made of marble. 

To Thomas Grahamc, of Nai.tes, in the 
kingilom of Franee, but now of SntTolk Street, 
rail-Mtill, In the county of Middlesex, (ientle- 
man, fur his invention of improvements in 
passing boats and other bodies from one level 
to another. 

To John^Ashdowue. of Tunbridge, in the 
county of * lent, Guntienmr), for Ins invention 
ot improvements in apparatiis to be .ndded to 
wheels to fucilitnie the driift of eurriuges on 
ternpikc and common roads. 

To Wheatley Kirk, oi Comaiorcinl .Sircet, 
Leeds, in the N\cst Riding of the county of 
Yoik, iniiRie-scller,an(l inurinfuctnrcr ul ]>{iino- 
loites, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in piuuo-tortex. 

To Joseph Whitwortli, of Manchester, in 
the county of [juncaster, engineer, tor his in- 
vention ol cerliiin improvements in lu.iehinery 
loi spintiiiig and doubling cotton, wool, and 
other librous snbstunees. 

To Duvid Fisher, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county ot Slnflord, mechanic, for his inven- 
tion of an improvement In sl^>aIn-engine^, 

To Henry Wjlker Wood, of 3l>, Ain»tin Friars, 
in the city of London, inerchnnt, lor ins in- 
veiiiion of certain improvements in certain 
locomotive uppnralns. 

To J.iine8 Brown, of Ksk Mills, in the parish 
of Penny cuick. North Hritalii, puper-miiker, 
for his invention of a eertitin iiiiprovement, or 
certain iniproveinents in machinery or ap- 
pturalns tor making paper. 

To Thomas Heik, of tlie p.nNh of Little 
Stonehani. in the county of Suftolk, Gentle- 
man, lor new oi improved apparatus, or 
jneclianisni, for ohtaining power and motion, 
to be used as a mec hariic.tl iigetil generally, 
which he intends to denominate Hoiw vivre. 

To Pierre Burtheleiny Giiinlbert Hebac, of 
Brixton, in the county of Surrey, civil engi- 
neer, for his Invention of improvements in 
railways. •• 

To Henry Elklngtwi, orBiimingbnni, in tlie 
county ot WurgtjcV Gentleman, tor bis In- 
vpiiiion of .III improved rotary steam-engine. 

To William Wui8(in,of Leeds, in the county 
of Yoik, djer. for his invention of an imjirove- 
inent in dyeing hats, by the application of 
certain chemical matters, never before applied 
to that purpose. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

PROM UAY 24; TO JUNR 24, 163Cj INCLUSIVE. 


Mny 2A.— J. Hagobr, Rlchino- '!, Surrey, 
I'ordivaioer. Palmkr, Sydney sireet, 

Mile-end. rnrpenler. J. Potts, Svvan-bnnk, 
Coriarleton, Chnahire. tailor. G. Woottov, 
lledbouri'.e, J.incolnshlre, coal-d^aler. K. 
SiiAw, Lane-end, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staiford- 

hbire, manufacturer of china. 

« 

May 27 .— J. H. Skelton', Piccadilly, Man- 
chester warehouaenmii. J. and K. Simr, 
Stroud, common brewers. J. KvMEn, Minc- 
i lip-lane, London, merchant. K. ST.teLBS, 
Castle-street Kast, Oxtord-slreet, ullnniu. J. 
rosOK ■vvK, Haven row, Miie-end Old Town, 
rope-maker. W. (]iiiy\KV, Wood Ditton, 
C.imbrulpeshlre, horse-dealer. \V. Pisskv, 
Jlayleiu'h, K.ssex, draper. W. Piokokm, 
Hlackburn, Lancashire, linen-draper J 
Hlvth, J,ar)gliani. Kssev. miller .1. .Sii\ri», 
sen., Leamington Piiors, Waruitkshire, 
punter. 

Way .'H — J. Ykoi.avti. Oxford street, straw 
liat maker. E. F. Cii: v.nt, Clari MiJ ’n square, 
SomerVtown, surgeon. J. Kwivx, F»ist 
Knovle, Wiltshire, shopkeeper. U. lYOvi-v, 
Moreton, Gloucoitershnf, f-cnvi ner 

June ,'!. — J .S\ow, Tiinherham, Cloirlwood, 
Surrey, innkeeper. W. row.vsKNi) and W, 
H/iow.v, Clieapsidc, warehousemen. W, 
lloObKV, (Miaiham, Kt'iit, miller. J. Fi.i.. 
oATi'., ('hiclusster ])I.u‘c, (iiay'a Inn-ro.'id, 
proter. It, Lomi, Hiidlingloii. Yoihshire, 
ioiner. W. .Ij \ vinos, .‘>1, Allnin’s, llerl- 
fordainre, victual Icr. 11. Yates, Great Wild- 
street, Liiicoln’.s Inn lieUls, vii tnaller. .1. 
Fim.ev, Ilonndsditcli, leathei -seller. W. 
Giun, Liverpool, soap-iniuiuracturcr. K. 
II^HiUNO, AlelKshnm, Wiltshire, victualler. 
J. JhKi'uKYs and W, Hahto.v, Liverpool, 
uine-merrhants. J. ^■rlA^K^A^’», l.iver- 
pool, merchant. K. Hidsuai.k, Murton, 
Yorkshire. horse-Jealer. H. Lnoon, Guteu- 
heud, Luihain, common brewer. 

.Tone 7 .— K. Kaimli.o, Wallnut-trce-walk, 
Lambeth, inerchaul. J. Harwood, Chatham, 


Kent, grocer. J, Walton, Redditch, Wor- 
eeatershirc, victiinller. C. J. BKRAiK,T.am- 
worth, Warwickshire, grocer. 

June 10. — \V Oadds and 11. Dadds. 
Lcadenhall-street, srocers. J. Niriionsov, 
High-street, Southw.tTk, linendrnper. S. 
Pk VR9K, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, htonetnaaun. 
W. \spKi.i., Nottingham, nuisic-seller. K. 
M^uklanDj Great Yarmouth, chetnisi and 
druggist. .1, S. Gkaham, Northampton, 
ironmonger. M. Calvkrt, Manchester, 
linen yarn dealer. 

June 14.— 'T. Mookk, nolhorn-hlll, cheesc- 
monger. .1. Hayto.v, Newivastle-tipon-Tyae, 
grocer. J. H av rov, Wiglon, Cnnibtflnncl, 
shipowner. J. rfEnitLEwiriT e, Kingstyn- 
ii]ion Jhill. R, Coocer, Kristol, jeweller. 

June 17 .—’). M \Hov»ED, St. .lam cs’s- place, 
St Janu‘s’« sqiiaie, pertiimer. J.Twloh, 
Pall-mall, pitturc deiiler. .1 Pii'er, PiirueV 
Wharf, Laiiihetb, .Surrey, coal incrcliant. K. 
Shaw, F.liliuui. Kent, Hhi|)otvner. J. Hoc.':, 
Hrathon, \Vorrt*>»tershire. victuallei M Mii,- 
I ivoiov, Nottingham, joiner. J. Ha w o iiTir, 
llaKlingden, Liiiit asliirc, cotton m.iniiMclnrer. 
J. Hlukk, Standiitli wilh-Lnn',ttoe, Laii- 
eusliire, sliopkeeper. .1 . W. Wedstkii, Sal- 
ford, f.uncasliije, currier. \V Iloui.vsov 
and J. Robin’sov, Sheepiidge, Yorkshire, 
nuinuiaclurcrs of f.inry goods, J. J.. Lucas, 
Rinningharn, surgeon. 

June 21.— W. (JilubivT, ot King's Lynn, 
Noriolk, stationei J. Avdiikws, Seven- 
dials, victualler. G. ScorTfjiin., Newcfistle- 
upon-'l’yiie, li,iili*i. -1. iloi t aoKr, 'J'. Uh.\l 
jivon,(f. Hor-C'ROFT, unti P Fahnivoiitu, 
.Salturd, liaricashiic, iiiillwngt'is. K. Fi-.tkk'^, 
Rristol, giocer. 

June 24.— C. Hui./n, NVwpoit, Hri.iiriioiith- 
shiie, Innldcr. W. Rm'HTOv, Field Hall, 
Staftordshire, gentleman. T. and K. Woor- 
TON, VI inieswoulfl, J.eieesterslMre, horse- 
dcRlTa. J. .Sr:r.i,hK, Piillioroiigh, Sumscx, 
tailor. J. Roe, Wells, Soineraetshlro, draper. 


.MONTHLY DIGEST. 


(iRKAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERLA.L PARLIAMENT, — HOUSE OF LORU.S. 

Juno 2. — Lord Ellcnborou^h inquired whetlicr the time would be ex* 
tended for returning money, borrowed on the security of the rales for paro- 
chial buildipgs, Lord" Melbourne stated that it was intended to bring 
forward a raeasoire on the subject. — Lord Cloro, on offering a petition from 
the Last India Comjjnpv for an equalization of the sugar dutio.s, asked 
whether the Goierninent contemplated any measure to afford relief on this 
subject ?— Lord Melbourne said the .subject was under the consideration of 
Government, and that if the plan shouUi be found practicable, with a due 
regard to all the patties concerned, it should be adopted. 
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June 3.— A good deal of conversation took place on the subject of the 
various Railway Kills at present before the Legislature, when it appeared to 
be the prevailing sentiment of Noble Lords of all shades of political feeling, 
that, in order to prevent tlie creation of perpetual monopolies, clauses should 
be introduced, giving either to Government or Parliament the power, at a 
future period, to revise the various tMiactments, — Viscount Melbourne pro- 
mised that the subject should receive the immediate and serious attention of 
Government, it being highly expedient to prevent monopoly. His Lordship . 
thought that railroads should be placed on the same footing as all other 
highways. 

June 6.--The Marquis of Lansdowne movcid the i)ostponoment of the 
report on the Bishopric of Durham Kill. — The Marquis of Londomlerry cx« 
pressed a hope that the Court of Picas, and the Court of Chancery would 
both be preserved in that diocese. — Lord Chancellor promised to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of the case. — The Marquis of Lansdownc 
hrduglit in a bill for the regulation of the Universities iu .Scotland. 

June 7. — A long debate took place on the presentation of a petition by 
Lord Lyndhurst, from a Roman Catholic Clerg\inan in Ireland, complain- 
ing of oppression oii the part of his Bishop. 

Juno 9. — A petition was presented from Loughborough, by the Duke of 
Rutland, thanking the House for its past exertions, on behalf of the Church 
and the State, and praying an iinremitled continuance of them.— Tlie Earl 
of Wicklow withdrew his notice of motion on tfto subject of writs of rebellion 
in Ireland, on the ground that an appeal from the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, in a case of this nature, was now pending before their Lordships. — 
On the recominendatiou of Lord Elleiiborough, the Marquis of Clanricarde 
post pout'd the second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages Ihll, till the 
Bill to regulate Dissenters’ Marriages in England and Wales came beCore 
the House. 

June 10.— The Duke of Newcastle presented a petition from the Notting- 
ham Operative Conservative Association in tavour of the Iiisli Municipal 
Corporation Bill, ns amended by tlie House of Lords, and pnning the HoUi>e 
to do all in its powder to preserve Protestantism in Ireland. The Noble Duke 
hoped and trusted that the House would not give way to any intimida- 
tion, let ‘it come from whatever quarter it might. The Noble Duke 
also presented a petition from the Protestant Association, held at Exeter 
Hall in May last, to the same effect. — ^The petition, which was read at length 
by the Clerk, occasioned a long and animated discussion. 

June 1.3. — Tlic Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Courts 
of (’hani'ory Reform Bill, — Lord Lyiulhurst opposed the motion, and moved 
that the Bill be read that day six months, contending that the proposed se- 
paration of the functions of the C’haneellor would injure the eharacter and 
utility of the office. The House divided : for the motion, 29 ; against it, 94 ; 
majority against Ministers, Go. . - 

June 14. — The Marquis of Lansdowne stated that a mea.siire would shortly 
be introduced into the Comraon.s, having for its object a general enactment 
on the subject of railroads. — Tlie Marquis of Londonderry having withdrawn 
the amendment, of which he had given ..otice, the bishopric of Durham 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June 16.-— On the motion for the third reading of a Raihv.ay Bill, the 
Duke of Richmond intimated his intention to ino\e for a committee to in- 
quire into the danger arising from the employmonW. .locomotive engines on 
railroads.— The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the third reading of the 
London, Birmingham. Bristol, and Thames Jmiction Railway. — The Duke 
of Wellington proposed a clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the 
Bill should exempt the railroads in question from the provisions of any 
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general •Act on the subject that might be passed within a certain limited 
time. — A long discussion ensued, which terminated iu a division. The num- 
bjrs wei-e — for the Duke of Wellington's clause, 33 ; against it, 15. 

June 1 7. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer, attended by a large body of 
the Members of the House of Commons, appeared at the Bar, to request a 
conference with their Lordships on the subject of the amendment to the Irish 
Municipal Bdl. The Conference was agreed [to, and consisted of the I^rd 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Cleveland, the Earl ot^Minto, 
the Bishop of Bristol, J^rd Crewe, and Lord Hatherton. — After an absence 
of about a quarter of an hour, the Marquis of Lansdownc read the reasons 
of the Commons for disagreeing to the amendments ; and Lord Melbourne 
moved that the Bill, as amended by the Commons, be presented and taken 
into consideration. 


HOUSE OF COMMON!* 

• May 30. — The Speaker stated that he had received a petition from Kil- 
kenny, complaining of an undue return for that place. — Mr. O'Connell 
moved the renewal of the debate on the petition against the return of Messrs. 
West and Hamilton for the city of Dublin ; but, after a long discussion, in 
the course of which the Attorruy-Gencr;:! contended that the petition could 
not be entertained by the House, the motion was withdrawn. — Mr. G. Price 
withdrew his notice for erasing from the books Mr. O’ConneU's notice re- 
garding the “ Reform of the House of l^rds." He did so because he 
understood that there were technical objections to it.— Mr. O Connell said 
that as there were no technical objections to his motion ho should bring it 
forward at the time stated.— Lord .1. Russell said he was glad the notice was 
withdrawn, as lie intist have voted against the motion if persisted in ; and, 
that he should also deem it to be his duty to resist Mr. O'Conncirs motion. 
— Tlio Ilous(3 then went into Committee of Supply on the miscellaneous 
and other 0 '»ti mates. 

May 31. — Mr. T, Duncomlie moved an Address to the Throne, praying tlio 
Royal intercessio]! with the Frcnch Government on behalf of the Prince de 
Polignae and his unfortunate fellow- sufferers. — Lord J. Russell expressed 
sympathy fur the situation of the captives, but submitted that it was a subject 
on which the JMini^tcrs could not advise his Majesty to interfere. — Atier 
ex]>res?>ioiis of .s)nipat1iv from several other Members, Mr. Duiicoinbe with- 
drew his motion, staling that his chief object had been to call fortli the 
opinion of that House, and that he should content himself with the expres- 
sion of opinion that had been gi\en.' Mr. Bannerman called the attention 
of the IIouso to the situation in which 'tnany olficers of various ranks, be- 
longing to his Majest) 's land and sen forces arc* now placed, aijd whose length 
of service seems to entitle them to the consideration of Parliament and the 
country. Lord Houick admitted such to he the situation of many officers, 
but said, that at present* the Ministers could neither bring it forward, nor 
advise a brevet promotion ; his Lordship added, that if he continued Secre- 
tary at War next .session, he should deem it to be his duty to bring forward 
the whole subject of the .army under the consideraLioii of the House.— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the question of the Jcwi.'^li 
Disabilities; but, instead of moving for a Bill, proposed a Committee. A 
division took place ; the numbers were, ayes, 70 ; noes, 19. The House then 
went into the Committee.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
resolution declaitilory of the expediency of introducing a Bill to remove the 
civil disabilities to wlt2l.*thc Jews were at present exposed, which was 
agreed to. , 

June 1.— Lord J. Russell, previously to moving the order of tlija day on 
the Irish Ohnreh Bill, asked T.ord iStauley the object of his proposed amend- 
mont.-^Lord Stanley said it was his notice for leave to J[)ring in a new Bill 
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01 ) the subject, and he proposed that the Government Bill should he post- 
poned for three weeks, to atford an opportunity for judjring of the compa 
rativc merits of both measures. — I-ord J. Russell declined to acquiesc?e in 
this arranuoment, and, bavin*? moved the second reading of the Church of 
Ireland Bill, Lord Stanley proposed his amendment, which was for leave to 
bring in a Bill “ for the conversion of tithe-composition into rent-charges; 
for llie ivdeniption thereof; and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues in Ireland.*' Ho supported this motion in a speech of great length 
and cl>)<Jueiico, and detailed very fully the several measures that had been 
propo'^cfl I’cspecting titlios and the Church of Ireland. He tlicn described 
the tliree objects of his Bill, setting forth that he calculated on securing a 
surplus of 350,000/., which he proposed to be managed by ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, and to bo appropriated in equalizing the glaring inequalities 
that existed in many parts of the Irish Church Kstablishincnt, and particu- 
larly in cities and towns; and where there was considerable jiojmlalion ho 
would have no income less than 300/. a-year — an amount fixed by former 
measures of the (yovernmeni. — Lord J. Russell resisted tiiC amendment, 
viewing it as a mode of resisting the principle of the Bill, the second reading 
of which he had moved. The amenclrrient, he contended left out of consi- 
deration three- fourths of the Irish people, while his Bill, the principle of 
which had received the repeated sanction of a great majority of the House, 
embraced the benefits and the religions and morarcducation of all. — After a 
very long discaission, the debate was adjourne^L 

June 2. — The adjourned debate on the question of the second reading of 
the efimreh of Ireland Bill, and Lord Stanley’s amendment, was resumed. — 
After Q discussion, which lasted till nearly one o’clock, the debate was again 
adjourned. 

June 3.— The adjourned debate on the Irish Tithe Bill was resuinod by 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson, who strongly supported Lord Stanley's amendment. 
The question involved in this measure, that of appropriating any surplus reve- 
nues which might remain, after providing for the due support of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, to the puiqioses of moral and religious instruction to the 
people at large — lias been so often the subject of discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament, that it ina\ , on the present occasion, be sutlicient to add, that 
lh(? motion for the second icading of the Bill w as siipporl(‘d by Mr. Ward, 
Mr. O C^onnell, and the Chancellor of the Kxchequer — and opposed by Sir 
Itobert Peel and Mr. Harvc), the latter gentleman expressing himself un- 
friendly both to the Ministerial Bill and Lord Stanley’s Amendment. On a 
division, there appeared - I'or the second reading of the Bill, .300 ; for J.ovd 
Stanley’s Amendment, 261 ; majority in favour of Ministers, 39. 

JuiK‘ 6. — Mr. Robinson asked whether the Government had received any 
intelbgoiice of the Portuguese Government having raised the duty on the 
importation of British goods into Viana, &c., from 15 to 29 per cent. — Lord 
Palmerston said IhaPno intelligence had been officially received of the fact, 
but ho believed that such an advance had taken place. A commercial 
treaty l.ad been for some time negotiating between this country and Portu- 
gal. Tile changes in the Governments had thrown impodiinenth in the way 
of negotiation ; but lie hoped tliat there vould no longer he any obstruction. 
— Sir E. Codiingbin moved for a return of the number of officers dismissed 
from tlio naval service since 1790, without their having been brought to a 
ooiirt-maitial.— Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, and the gfillant Mem- 
ber afterwards wiibdrew it ; but gaveqiotice that he would bring it forw’ard 
on the firiit reading of an order of the day for goiagJ.fito Committee of Sup- 
ply.— The House then went into Committee on the Registration of Births 
iliil, and several clauses wore agreed to. 

Juno 7.— Mr. Wallace being about to move a resolution regarding the 
management of the Post-ofiice, rates of postage, &c., the Chancellor of the 
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Exch«f|ncr said that one or more Bills were now preparing, founded on Re- 
ports of the Post-oftife Conitiiissionors, and that he had, therefore, to request 
that the motion would not be prebsed. Mi*. Wallace therefore withdrew his 
motion.— Mr. Ewart obtained leave tobrinjr in a Bill to repealthehiw which 
admit'* tlie fact of a previous conviction to be j^iven in evidtuice to the jury 
on the case before them.— Mr. Talk moved a series of resolutions re^ardmj^ 
Mr. Biiclvin^ham's ca'^e, adoptin;^ the ComiiiitteL* recommendation fur 
awarding!: lO.ouo/. us compensation to him for the drstruetion of his pro- 
perly in India, &(“. — After a lon.ir discussion the House divided, when there 
appeared — fur’tlie motion, 60 ; against, 0 \ 

June S.-“ Colonel Perceval asked if Govern men t had heard of a procession 
of armed peasantry having; lately entered a town in Wexford with ^reen 
. banners to commemornle the aimi\ersary of the occupation of the jilace by 
the lebels in I7'J8? — Lord Morpeth said he had heard of no such exhibi' 
lion. 

June 9 — At the request of Lnd .John Rusbidl, Mr. Robinson postponed, 
till the 7ili of .July, bis iiiution on the subject of our comnien*ia] relations 
witli Porlnual.- Mr. Huckinirbaiu obtained leave to brinj^ in a Bill to extend 
the ci)pM-i;rlit of enj^rjiMnL^s lo Ireland. Lord John RiNsell moved that tlie 
Loids’ amendments to tlio Municipal ^ ‘orpoiatioiis (Ireland) Bill be taken 
into coiiMdcralion. lTi.s»L(‘rtiship said that tlic Mmiskns cimld noitlier con- 
sent to barter a\vu\ tlunr own privilcjje.s, nor those of I bo people of Ireland ; 
and that, in resislirijjf tlio aninidineiits, lu; considered the Iluuso lobe on the 
defensive. Ho Mowed the Bill :is returned from the Lords as a new law, not 
a measure to reform oxistinji; institutions, hut to destroy thorn. Ho should 
]n*opo-e to ajri oetothe Lords' amendments partially, but to proserNo the prin- 
ciple of the original Bill; and that, by retaining the Corporations ofobwem 
eilies and boroiiuli'^, besides making some provision regarding Carriekforgiip. 
As to the transfer of power respecting the Corporation property lo Cnimnis- 
sioiieih, to lie named by the Lord-].,ieiitenant, he could never consent lo 
any sueli change. He declared that if they vvislied peace in frehiiid, lliero 
mu''t be the same justice awarded to it that bad been conceded to Scot- 
land and England. — Sir W. Follett, in an eloquent spoet b, urued on 
the House the advjplion of the J..ords’ amendments. — Mr. Hamilton, the 
recently seated Member for lJubliii, coiilciided that two great principle's w-i-rc 
at is>iie~ those of I'onstiluiional froedoin and wild demoeiacy. He tlunight 
till' aiiii'iidments of the J.,urds wanit to support the former, and the original 
Bill the latter. He should therefore vote against the Ministerial measure.- - 
After an extended diseussion, the debate was adjourned. 

Juno 10.— The debate on the ln*jh Municipal Reform Bill wa.s ro^umed ; 
and w'c regret our inability, through a press of advertisements, rcteived at 
:i late hour, to do moic Ihaii slate, that J..ord John KusscU's inoti ni was sup- 
ported by Mr. T. Crawford, wdio thought that the cause of l*rotestant]'ini 
would behest muintaine/l by admitting men of all persuasions toi:qiiaI power 
and pri\ilcge.s.— Hr. Lefroy thought the c licet of the motion would be to 
give ])oliticat power lo the Calbolies, to the utter exidusion of tlioRrotestants. 
— Messrs. Grolo mid Wyse opposed, and Messrs. Rndiards and Praed sup- 
ported the amended Bill. —Lord Ebrington, although averse to a collision 
with tlie Lords, felt iiimself bound to support the motion.— Mr. H. Tw'iss 
and Lord Saiidon spoke in fa\our of the amended Bill— -a measure wdiich 
was oppo.'-ed by Messrs. Gisborne, H. Gratton, and Sliiel. — Sir R. i^eel op- 
posed the n!oliq/i, com meed that its tendency would be, to promote political 
ascendancy, instead of ghing repose; and that it would opcrulc merely as 
a transfer of power fffim one party to another. — Jiord Howick contended, 
that if they wished to soo Ireland restored to tranquillity and prosperity, they 
should evidence their trust and confidence by giving to her an equal par- 
ticipation in the blessings enjoyed by this country.— Mr. O’Connell called 
for justice to Irelaud; and affirmed, that the collision between the two * 
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Houses had arisen from the insult offered to the Commons, and theMeter- 
mination evinced by the Lords to deprive tlie people of Irtdand of a part of 
their liberty. —Lonl Stanley opposed the motion. On a division, there ap- 
peared— for the motion, 324 ; against it, 23S : Majority for Ministers, 8fi. 

June 13. — The IIon.se was occupied f^r a considerable time with the case 
of the altercation that liad taken place between Sir F. Trench and Mr. Rij^by 
Wason. Kventualiy both the lion. Gentlemen were discharged from cus- 
tody the motion of Lord ,1. Russell, the consideration of the l..>)rds»' 

amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bdl was rpsiimod. — 
The House then went on with the consideration of the Lords’ amendments, 
and restored the principal clauses which their Lordships had struck out. — 
The Chancellor of tlie Kxchecpier, in answer to inquir\, said that he (.(»uld 
not consent to a drawback on paper forming any part of his plan for reduc- 
ing the paper duty ; at the same time he was ready to proviile facilities for 
bonding paper, 

June 1 1. — The Speaker informed the House that Mr. T. Giasseock had 
omitted to enter into the rcrpiisite recognizances for prosecuting his petition, 
complaining of an undue return for Ivilkeiiny ; the order for consulenng the 
petition was thereupon discharged. — The HoiisiMhon resumed the considei- 
atimi of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish C\n*porations Bill, begimiing 
with clause 87. The Loids* amendments were disagreed to— -t.u) new 
clauses were proposed, and the schedule r'.taining twelve Corjiorations 
was adopted. 

June IG. — On the motion of ]^Ir. Alderman Wood, a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider of the most elfectual plan for raiMiig of money to 
carry into elleet the necessary impro\emonts required in the eilitsof Londois 
Wcaliniiister, i^e. The House then went, into Commiltee on the Registra- 
tion of Voters' Bill. — About (wehe oVlock there was a call for Mr. Bi other- 
ton. wlio moved the adjouriiineiit of the House. This v/as opp(*sC(l hy some 
Members, and a division took place, and tlie motion w’as lost by to iiJ. 
Colonel fciibihorp moved the adjournment anew. This created some con- 
fusion, in the tnidst of which Sir J. Ilohhoust?, who liad leeeiitly enterod, 
addressed the nou.se. At a part of the Right lion. Burt.'s speech. Col. 
Sibthorp laughed, and Sii John almost immedi.itcly rcrnaiked that*' n- tiling 
wa.s so foolish as a foolish laugh.”- -The gallant Colonel av.ked if tIjo ".t^ids 
were used to him personally, and rta eiving no answer, left the iIou^c.--Sir 
J. IJohhouse thm explained that he did not intend them ofTensively ; lni> on 
the (-hairman of the Committee reporting the matter to the Speaker when 
the House lesuiiKMl, a few minutes afterwards, an order was immediately 
i.ssiied that both Hon. Meiuliers should atlend in ihoir placc'^. — Colonel 
Sibthorp was shortly brought back, and declined to recognise the assumed 
right of any man or body of men to interfere where his jiorsoiial lionour was 
concerned. He would, latUer than subject hini'ielf to such a proceeding, at 
once resign h.s seat. -After a short conversation, Mr. Baton informed the 
House that, having, by the desire of the (rallanl Ollicer, held a communica- 
tion with Sir J. llolihouse, that Right Hon. Genllomaii had authorized him 
to say that he had not used tlic words with any imentrin of giving personal 
offence. — Col. Sibthorp declared hiniselt satisfied, and the affair ended. 

June 1 7, Friday. — Lord G. Lennox brought up the report of theC^ommittee 
on Stephenson’s Line for the Brighton Railway : Mr. Alston brought up a 
Special Report from the Committee on Rennie’s Line. Bo»,h were ordered 
to lie on the table.— Mr. G. Young presented a petition from the East India 
Maritime Officers, praying for compensation.- Sir X. C. Hobhou-so said no 
man more than himself estimated the value of tlie services of the officers of 
the East India Company. He questioned not their merits, but he must 
confess, after looking over again the papers with respect to the particular 
case in question, he had arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
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romo -before. — After some further discussion, .Mr. Younpr pjive notice that 
on till! 7tli of July he sliouM move that the petition he had just presented bo 
reforn'd u> a Select Committee. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that tlu' Committee appointed by the House to draw up reasons to ufter to 
liio Koiise of Lords tor disa^reoinjr to certain amendruents made by their 
Lordship.-, in the Irish Municipal Corporations Pitl, had finished their 
report, which was then read by the Clerk. The icjiort, the substance of 
which will ho found <?lsewhcre, havinj? been aj^iued fa by the House, the 
CbancL'llru* of xhv ExoluHjUL'r, and several members, proceeded to the House 
of Lords to request a coufereucc 


TfIL COl.ONTK.S. 

VAN OILAIKN S LANJ>. 

Tin* Black Abori^ine.s of A'an l)icincn‘.s Land, once a. sourco of dread to 
the ^e!. tiers, an? now all removed: beiiin' cither c.iptiircfl or enticed away, 
and placed on an Island in Pass Strait'., (“ flrent Island,") wlmre it is im - 
po-' ahl<) :ln‘\ iMu escape. It is suppo«-ed there is iu»t one now’ loft on the 
main laini. wlieie llii'x p.'* d lo ro\c ai-onl in mifjralory tribes, or hordes, of 
inwii -ix '»i oi”lii to lolly in iiumhei, imd<*r a idnel with whom they lived 
fannliailN, hot treated \vithV<^'Pcct. The) sometimes made attacks on the 
ivuiote >cllle, or ^'^()ck-lveepcl^^ : bet these were in the first instance in- 
diM-ed li\ vindictive inolivi s, for iiijunes inllicled by the *• wlnic men." A 
Ml. IJatein.m, who oblauied a know iedj.^e of then* lan<<un^c, and con side rablt? 
iullnenee mer them, ciaived them by proiniMNs into Hoharr Town, whero 
iLc;. wen* received hv the f;o\einor. Colonel Artliur, kind!) treated, 
j’le-eiiiod with irills of various kinds, and aflerwanls shipped off to this 
i^liir'i, wlieiv a little colony, of a nio'«t inIcro-tin;i^ dos-cnplion, lias been 
f'H-un d under the direction of Lieut. IXirlin^r, fl'lrd ll^t. ; a yoini|.; oflicer who. 
'ey h' I tn-eat attention to their wants, and unicnnltni^ care, heeanio almost 
mIoi-.m! hv them, and always willintrh <'h< }ed. They now li\e ni a little \il- 
i.i.e, aini a 10 madualh ad.nitni” themsi’lM's to various civili/el customs, ns 
hvjn. illi !M»e w if^*, weaiMie clothmu’, and cul(i\.itui' 4 : ground. Thrci* or 
ft)’*!' '• ..ii’e' men h\e m (oie but ; bill the) an* still pa*>'«ionalc)y fond of their 
pnr' u’ts (d'lninlii. ' {h-> iCaniriroo and li.-iiing 

Onl> about 1 (;U remain : the men arc uioce nnrnorous than the wornon, 
and liUAc esidenl]) diminished auiiii>er smre wv Uiak possession of the 
coi-ni) . 

The justice of the moans ina\ be questioned, bin; not its prudence. • ' ' 

The accounts from Hobart Town, Van Diemeirs Land, iqi to tlio .30t]i of 
January, received tins stale that the annual agricultural return shows 

an increase* of rjrO/ acres, sowui with wheat, more than in flie former year, 
at an average produce of twenty bushels to llie acre: (17--l,o-40 bushels will 
be reaped during the present haiwest, Tiiis quantity, after d»'<Iucting Zfi.OOO 
bushels for seed, at the rat<- of two buslicis per ai-re for 30,0(i0 acres, and 
290,000 bushels for the coiisiimplioii of an average population of tlie year of 
37,009 inhiibitanls, at the rate of eight bii><hels jier Jiead, will leave upwards 
of .30(i,0'i0 bushels for export ition ; but taking the average produce at only 
fifteen bushels, which is the return that some agricultiuists calculate upon, 
only half fliis jpi amity will be to sp^re, as the consumption and seed arc to 
be in like manner deducted fiom the smaller as the larger quantity. The 
table also shows an ittcrcase of about 1800 acres in the cultivation of barley, 
and of 250 of oats. In dive stock there is a decrease of 056 hordes, which 
we cannot account for; an increase of more than 8000 cgttle, and a decrease 
of 21,096 sheep, which Ui.-»t maybe accounted for from various causes, of 
which the late establishments on the northern coasts of the Straits are but 

/M/y.— VOL. XLVII. ^'0. CLXXXVJl. ^ 2 £ 
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one of the efTecte. Although pood workmen, generally speaking, are more 
likely to meet with employment in Van Diemen's Land than in the over- 
peopled districts of England, it cannot be said that there is rauoh immediato 
want of either. Labourers obtain from 3s. to 3s. fid. per day. and some- 
times 4s. ; while mechanics vary, according to the trade and demand, from 
6g. to 7s., or 8s. per day. Experienced gardeners, millers, trustw’orthy 
Overseers, and. we grieve to add, teachers, must not exj)cct more than from 
251. to 30l., and 40l. and 501. per annum, with hoard and lodging. A few 
good dairy-women might got employment at 121. a year. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

AMERICA. 

The Massachusetts Legislature have passed a strong rcj '^rt against the 
abolition of slavery. It was unanimously resolved that the ajiiiation of the 
question of domestic slavery had already interrupted the friendly relations 
which ought to exist betw’ecn all parts of the Union, and as being likely 
to subvert tho principles of the Union itself— that the Legislature looked 
indignantly at any attempt calculated to impair tho permanency of the 
Union. It was further resolved — “ That this Legislature distinctly disavows 
any right whatever in itself, or in the citizens A' this commonwealth, to in- 
terfere in the institution of domestic slavery in the southern states ; it 
having existed therein before the establishment of tho constitution — it hav- 
ing been recognised by that instrument- and it being strictly within their 
own keeping.” 

CHINA. 

The Canton papers mention that great commotion had been caused 
amongst the Chinese authorities by tlic Jardine sleam vossel having olfected 
a passage to Macua. notwithstanding the firing of the hirts on both sides of 
the river. It appears that tho merchants are particularly desirous of elfect- 
in g a steam passage to Macao, but the local arrangements of the natixos 
strictly prohibit it. Anr-her attempt w'as to bo made, although a decree 
bad appeared, desiring the governor of the Begue, if the ” foreigners’ smoke- 
ship arrives, to open and attack her hull with a thundering fire, and those 
who succeed in knocking her to pieces shall certainly be promoted.’* If the 
orders are disobeyed, and she enters, the least guilty shall bo reported to 
the Emperor, degraded from office, and wear the wooden collar; the most 
guilty shall be punished according to military law^ — namely, exiled to the 
frontiers as slaves to tho army. This is a great disappointment to the Jhit- 
ish residents at Canton and Whampoa, who arc thus prevented from having 
a direct intercourse with their families, after having, as they thought, .sur- 
mounted every difficulty. 

BXIJJNOS AYRES. 

The province appears to be in a very prosperous and flourishing condi- 
tion— politically, commercially, and ag .‘culturally considered. The revenue 
of Buenos Ayres for the year 1835 amounted to 13,121,540 dollars, includ- 
ing 2.000,^00 dollars borrowed. The disbursements were 12,028,136 dol- 
larSf leavhAg a balance of 93,404 dollars in tho treasury. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE KING OF SAXONY. 

Tlie death of the King of Saxony took place nt the castle of PilniU, 
at half-past eleven o’clock, on the 6th of «iunc. The deceased monarch 
Mas of an advanced age, and of no importance ni polilics. Anthony 
Clement Tlieydore succeeded his brother Frederick Augustus, the first king, 
on the 5th of May, 1827, hut on the 13ih of September, JS30, adopted his 
nephew, Frederick Augustus, the present king, as co-Rcgentof the king- 
dom, the father of the latter, Maximilian Joseph, having renounced his 
/ right tif succession in favour of his son. The late king was born in Decem- 
ber, 1 755, and was nearly eiglity-one at the time of his death. He married 
twice, the last time an Austrian Archduchess, sister to the Emperor Francis ; 
so that lie was undo to the present Emperor, and brother in- law to the 
. Queen of the French. Frederick, his successor, was born on the 18th of 
May, 1797, and married a second time to a sister of the King of Bavaria. 
The cliango in the person of the Monarch of Saxony will have no efiect 
uprui European or even German politic.s, for the power of the co-Kegeiit had 
been long acknowledged. 

DUKE OF GORDON. 

The Duke of Gordon was\orn on the Isl February, 1770, and has conse- 
quently died at the age of CC. He succeeded his father, Alexander, the 
fourth duke, on the 17lh January, 1827. On the Uth December, 1813, ho 
was united to his amiable consort, tlic present duchess, IClizabeth, the only 
daughter of A. Brodic, Esq., of Brodie. His grace was a general in the 
anrn', and was uppointcMl to the colonelcy of the .3rd Foot Guards on the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester. He was Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Hereditary Keeper of the Castle 
of Inverness, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and Chancellor of Maris- 
ehal College, a Moinber of the Privy Council, and Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. He .sat in the House of Peers as Earl of Norwich, 
the title conferred upon his father, w'hcn raised to the British peerage in 
1784. His grace's military career <!ominenced in the 35fh regiment of foot, 
into whi<di he cnlcred as ensign in 1790; in 1792 he was captain in the 3rd 
Fool Guards, the regiment which he has comroaiulcd for the last two years. 
He served with that regiment in Holland in 1793. In 1794 he raised the 
*j2d regiment or Gordon Highlanders, and w'ent to Gibraltar as colonel of 
that gallant corps. During the rebellion in Ireland, he served m the rank 
of brigadier-general ; and in 1798 again embarked for Holland. In 1801 
he was appointed major general : in 1803 he was on the staff of North 
Britain, and hedd the command in this district for some years. In 1809 he 
commanded a division of the array at the Walcheren expedition. His 
grace was nearly allied to many illustrious families, who will deeply lament 
the death of thcMr noble kinsman — not more attached to him by the ties of 
consanguinity than endeared to their warmest affections by his many 
estimable qualities. lie was brother of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 
the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and the Duchess of Bedford, and brother- 
in-law to the Duke of Manchester. His grace s sisters are co-heiressea 
presumptive to the baronies of Beauchamp and Mordaunt. His grace 
liavmg died without issue, the title of Duke of Gordon becomes extinct. The 
Earl of Aboyifb, born June 28th, ifP.l, being next of kin, succeeds to the 
title of Marquis or ftarl of Huntly, with a portion of the family property; 
and the late Duke of Riclgnond, having married the elder sister of the Duke 
of Gordon, hi» family wmU eventually succeed to the noble mansion, and to the 
greater part of the duke's princely domain. In the meantime, however, we 
have been gratified to hear, and we trust there is truth in the announcement, 
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that the amiable duchess, his deeply -bereaved widow, will continue to Ynake 
Gordon Castle her principal residence, a circumstance which would gladden 
the hearts of all around it. 

In the various relations of public and private life, he nobly sustained the 
true dignity of his illustrious rank, llis powerful influence was acquired 
and maintained, not more in virtue of his commanding station than in con- 
sequence of the Tiniversally-prevoiling opinion that his conduct was directed 
by sincere and high-minded attachment to principle ; while the nohle 
urbanity of his character, his frank and chivalrous bearing, and popular 
manners, secured him the esteem even of those who most differed from him 
on points of ])ublic interest. Wliile he was at once the ornament and de- 
light of the highest circles, and honoured with the confiding friendship of 
our last and present monarchs, he was affable and indulgent to the humblest 
classes, and a kind and generous landlord. The social qualities of his 
grace — his consummate tact— his fascinating manners, and genuine liumour 
— rendered him the life and soul of every festive meeting at vhicli he pre- 
sided ; and, enhanced as these qualities wore, by the advantages of a tine 
intelligent countenance and handsome presence, on which was stamped the 
impress of native nobility, the charm of liis society spread with e]ectrif)ing 
effect on all around him. Take him for all in all, we shall nut look upon 
his like again.'’ 

DU. NATHAN DRAKE. 

Nathan Drake, well known as the ing^/iiious and industrious illus- 

trator of our earlier periodiccvl literature, nor less so by numerous essays of 
his own, was born at York, January 1 j. 1 766. lie graduuU?d at Edinburgb, 
in 17«9 ; and, after a short residence at Billericay, ui Essex, and at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, finally settled as a physician at Tladleigh, in the hitler (rounly, in 
1 792 ; where he practised forty-four years, and died on the 7lh instant, in 
the seventy -6 rst year of Ids age. 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Drake w’as deservc«lly respected and 
esteemed by his professional brethren for his courtesy and skill ; and yet 
more endeared to all whom he attended by the urbanity of his manners and 
the unaffected kindness of his heart. The former was so uniform tow aids 
all persons, and on all occasions, jet so cordial, that c\cn the exlremo of 
politeness in him seemed ids very nature ; for the overllowing benevolence 
in which it originated was an ample pledge of its sincerity. Dr. Drake’s 
professional waitings arc not numerous; though his first essay as an author 
was a medical treati.se, published while he was a resident at Edinburgh. 
His later contributions to that science consist of papers in different medical 
periodicals. Of his literary works, by which his name is more generally 
known, the following is a correct list : — 1. The Spectator, a periodical paper, 
written m conjunction with Dr. Edward Ash, 8vo., London, 1790; 2. Poems, 
4to., London, 179;3: .*1. Literary Hours, firht edition, 1 \ol., royal Svo., 
J.,ondon, 1798 r fourth edition, .3 toIs., 8vo., 1820 ; d. Es.sajs illustrative of 
the Taller, Spectator, and Guardian, 3 vols., 8vo., London. 1805: second 
edition, 1812; 5. Kssajs illustrauve of the llamhlcr, Adventurer, Idler, 
and other periodical papers, to the year 1S09, 2 \ols., 8vo., J-ondon, 1809; 
6. Tlie Gleaner, a series of periodical Essaj s, selecied fiom authors not 
included in the British Essayists, 4 voio., 8vo., London, 1811: 7. Shaks- 
peare and his Times, 2 vols., 4to., London, 1817 ; 8. Winter Nights, 2 vols., 
foolscap 8vo., London. 1820; 0. Evenings in Autumn, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., 
London, 1822 ; 10. Noontide Leisure, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., London. 1824 ; 
11. Mornings in Spring, 2 voL., foolscap 8vo., London, 1828 ; ,12. 'Memorials 
of Shakspeare, London, 1828. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Drake has left a MS. ready for the press, — 

“ A Selected Version of the Psalms, with copious Notes and Illustrations 
which will be publislied by his family. Of these works, the fourth, fifth, 
uml seventh on our list display much refinement of taste, and industry of 
research. The papers illustrative of our periodical essayists are at once 
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amusinir and inlcrcsthi", from the variety of information they attord, 
tniiehin^ that popular department of our national literature; and the 
“ His'torv of Shakspeare and his Times'* throws much light on the man- 
ners. customs, and amusements, superstitions, poetry, and elegant literature 
of that ago. 

Thu papers contained in the last eight volumes i»f Essays, from the 
‘‘ Winter Nights’* to the “Mornings in Spring” inclusive, arc of a very 
miseellaneous character, — critical, narrative, biographical, and descriptive. 
The) are pleasing' and elegant iii their st’ le, and evince no inconsiderable 
dehcacy and discrimination of taste, unvan ing kindness of heart, and purity 
of moral feeling. Their most striking characterislics arc, perhaps, gru{;c 
and amenity, rather than force or originality. The amiable character of 
Aheir author is, in fact, impressed on all his productions ; and in that cha- 
racter, as developed and di.'spla)ed in his writings, exists their greatest 
ediarm. As an nnllior and as a man, Dr. Drake was kindness, courtesy, 
and candour personified. In Ins criticism, he seemed only to look at what 
* was beautiful or pleasing; and m his interconrse with his fellow-crcaturcs, 
his cftndoiir and charity wore eriually conspicuous. It may, indeed, be said 
of him with perfect truth, that in a profe^su)llcll and literary career of near 
half a century, ariiid all the tiirnioils of party strife and contentions rivalry, 
he so “pursued the e\c\\ tenor of hi.s way,” as in^vcr to have lost, by 
estrangement, a single friend, or made one enemy. — Lit. Uaz, 

CAl*TAI.V KKI.IX m’dONOI'GH, 

The autlior of “ The Ilermit in London,*' which originally appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette,” and of many other works of light literature, besides 
contributing for years to various periodicals, has ceased to struggle with this 
world's ills. He is no longer an editor’s or a “ bookseller's hack a con- 
dition from which, judging by the uncertainty and destitution of liis later 
year-i, it must have been happiness to he roleusod, His death is announced 
in the “ Court Journal,” which stales him, we know not on wlial authority, 
to have been descended from the last of the royal house of Stuart at Home. 
If so, we have reason to believe that his life was no exception to the suiferings 
of his race. H*Mvas a man of quick observation, considerablr lalenl, and 
gentleinanly demeanour, though stc*eped in pmerly, and exposed to many 
galling circumstances, f 

MAHRIAGhlS and DEATHS. 

Married.']—’ K. Wenmaii Wykemiin, Ksq , of Loii|i^e, Es«ex, anii niece of the Countess Dow- 
Tytlirop House, Oxfordshire, to Georgiaim, ager of Miili^rave. 

only dniighter of llie lute, and sistor of the Zlov/.']— Ac[eil 71^, Lady Harwood, widow of 

present Sir .James Miisgrave, Ilait, of Barns- Sir Busic llarnood. Knt, M D. 

ley Park. In the county of GluiicesUr. At Fltirence, the Hoii. Henry Orey Bennet. 

Edward Divetf, E>(i., HI P., to Ann, only At Hoolori Hall, Cheshire, Lady Hafftrer- 
child of the late Genree Ros^ Esq. alon, relict of Sir Carnaby Huifgerstoii, B.irt., 

George Alarryail, Esq., to tioorgiaiiu ('bar* of Haggersloii Castle. Northiiinberlaud, in the 
lotte. youngest daiighier of the Rev. Towns* 7olh year of her age. 

end Selwyn, Prebtndary of GloueesUr. In I/iirley Street, Charles Dolby, Esq., of 

.Joseph Bonsor, Esq., of Polesdcti, Surrey, Bi ires, near Brnitwood, 

to Elliii Denney, youngest daughter uf Major At Kdiiibui.ni, llw lion. Mrs Uollo. 

Alexander Urine, of Filzroy- square. In IIerlfoid>.siiiet, Aluy fair, in hia 4(ith 

^ The Rev. Miles JUand, D.D, to Emma, year. Colonel Alacliiniioii, of (he Coldstream 

youngi'sr dniigbtcr of the late ciuud Russell, Guaid.*. 

Esq , of Binlitkld, Berks. Thontas Bligli, Ksq., of Brltta«, coiinly of 

James John liMiteeli, K-q., to Sophia, fourth • Meath, many years in Parliameiit /or that 
daughter of Lieut.-GeiijjMl Sir G, Anson, county. ^ 

G.C. B. and M P. At the Priory, near Reading, Uerks.. Robert 

The Rev. Henry Griffin, A M.,*of St. Law- AVilliam Ilulhed, Ksq., in his 81th year, 

lence, Idle of Wtght, to Eranees Sophia. relicU Mr. .lames Mill, author ol “ The History of 
of Thomas Muling Welsh, Esq, of MereheUI rriiish India, '* <^c. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ;/ 

THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


The Thames Tunnel . — This stupen- 
dous undertaking is proceeding slowly 
but steadily towards completion ; nor 
has any serious obstruction occurred 
since the works were re-opened. The 
mrii work night and day: there are 
three sets of men employed which relieve 
each other every eight hours. Each set 
consists ot‘ ILi men, and there arc nu- 
merous siipernnnieraries, ready to sup- 
ply any casual vacancy. During the 
eight hours of work they are allowed 
only a single half hour for refreshment, 
which is brought to them on the 8p(»t. 
Tlio wages paid are high, as much us 40«. 
and per week, and lienee tlie en- 
giiUHU' is ennhled to command the ser* 
A ices of first-rate Indcklayers. The 
men are init called upon to perform 
ta>k-work ; all that is required is that 
they keep steadily at work, and that the 
bricks belaid in a workmanlike manner. 
TJic cement furnished is of the very best 
quality, only about a barrel of fine sand 
being used to 100 barrels of cement. 
The concrete thus formed hardens very 
rapidly, and within two hours after any 
new work is completed its solidity is put 
to a very severe test. The overseers go 
round with hammers of fou rte.en pounds 
weight, with wliicli each si parate brick 
is struck a hard blow. If the cemept 
yields so as to disclose the smallest fis- 
sure between the hrick.s, the workman 
is immediately called hack to repair the 
defeet, and is, besides, lined one shilling 
to the sick-fund. If the brick shakes in 
its place on being struck, nothing but a 
special plea in excuse can save the work- 
man from }iu iiunieiliate disclmrge. 
With every exertion, from its peculiar 
nature, the wwk is unavoidably tedious 
and slow. It is considered a good piece 
of work when at the end of twenty-fimr 
hours the shield can he advanced nine 
inches. The shield contains IIU boxes, 
and the work is being sirnultancously 
carried on iji each, so that the pushing 
forward the shield can only take place 
when the work of the arch is perfected 
to the extent from the bases to the key- 
stone. It w4U jometimes happen that a 
wliole day ta occupied in the mere wt»rk 
of pushing forward the shield. The 
extent of archway perfected is above 020 
feet, and what remains to be done is 


about 1200 feet, but of this extent a 
large portion being l>eyond low water 
mark, and through a solid stratum of 
earth, can be carried forward without 
such extreme caution as, at the present 
part of the work, through a loose sandy 
soil, and under the very centre of the 
bed of the stream, is indispensably ne- 
ces'-ary. 

Offences m the Metropolis. — The fol- 
lowing is the official result of the labours 
of the metropolitan police for the last 
year ; — Number of persons taken into 
custody, 011,474 ; discharged by tlie ma- 
gistrates, 32,54 1 ; convicted or held to 
bail, 27,017 ; committed for trial, 3113; 
convicted and sentenced, 2237 ; acquit- 
ted, 008; not prosecuted, or bills not 
found, ^lj‘07* TJie number of drunkards 
apprehended during tlie year was 21,734, 
of whom 'Jo23f or rather more than one- 
third, were females. 

SKRKSHIltB. 

.<4 AVie Rye-QrasH , — A new sort of ryo- 
rass, called the Italian ryc-grass, was 
ist spring iiitrodticed into Berkshire, 
and sown on a small scale in two or three 
places, and it would seem to he a plant 
deseiving the attention of every stock 
j farmer. It appears to be a very early 
• grass, and when sown on a warm .soil in 
good condition, it aifords as much feed, 

' and quite as early, as a good water-mea- 
dow, and will, to the farmer who has 
nothing to carry his stock at this season 
of the year, he invaluable. It is sup- 
posed to he ver^ sweet, as harea come 
from a great distance to feed upon it t 
there is no danger of the rot, and if 
sown amongst rape or Swedes, to be 
eaten in the spring, it will he found un- 
commonly henehcial, as affording a very 
great ahuiidaix-e of most excellent food 
at the time when it is so very much 
wanted. All the seed that could be pro- 
cured has been readily purchased at 20c. 
per bushel, and it will be an excellent 
addition to the list of cultivated grasses. 

DBVONSIlinE. 

A great many Roman remains have 
•been recently discovered at Exeter, con- 
sisting, it is said, of a complete Roman 
city, Mow the Vestern market, wliich 
has been lately excavated and rebuilt on 
« grand scale. The relics prove the ex- 
istence of the ancient Isca of Ptolemy 
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and AnkoniniLs on this spot; thoy con- 
sist of more than 400 Koinan coins* of 
copper anil silver, from ('IjMuiina to 
ValcMs -n very f^reat quaniity of the 
HiK-icnt' red Samian pottery, feefoi'chral 
urns, amphora;, pateiic. simpula, two 
curious lamps, lachryniatories, terracot- 
tas of great lieauty, relating to mytho- 
logical suhjocts, two sepulchral vaults, 
&c. The excavations are superintended 
by Captain Short, of Heavitree, who is 
considered an able and excellent anti- 
quary, 

/ H tMPSIIfUF, 

Messrs. John Deane and W. Edwards, 
ill their smack the Mary, have, for the 
last two mouths, been endeavouring to 
*fis]i lip articles from the wreck of the 
Royal Oeorge, hut without success: 
tliey intend shortly to try the effect of 
gunpowder m opening hei timhers. 
VVJiiJe surveying' Sjiithead, which tliey 
occasionally do, they discovered a gnu 
nearly under tlie hn\is of the Pevihroke, 
74 , lying on its side, which, on being 
raised, proved to he a brass J2-pounder 
of fiO cwt. Ft is a splendidly finished 
article of 12 feet 2 inches in length, cast 
nearly 300 years ago; lias on it arose 
encircled witli tlie garter, with a mitre; 
also, the inscription in capital letteis of 
Ileuricvs VIII, Anglie Franeie et Hi- 
hernie Hex, Fidei defensor iuvictissimv.s, 
F.F. 1542, Ull \TiI. Area 11 vs, Dear- 
can is ceseiion. Fecit, There can be no 
claim oil this as government projierty, 
and therefore tlie fortunate finders will 
ftalise the full value of their prize ; 
hitherto, strange as it may appear, al- 
though they Avere jiromised that they 
may consider as their own all they could 
raise from the Royal George, yet tlie 
Ordnance Board lias thoiiglit jiroper to 
give them only half the value of the 
brass guns they have picked up from 
that wreck. The gun, w ith its contents, 
the shot, wad, and powder, the latter of 
which still possesses properties of igni- 
tion, liave been directed to* be forwarded 
to Woolwich. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

JMtnes in the Isfe of Man . — The Isle 
of 5Iaii is situated in the Irish sea, 
about equidistant from England, Scot* 
land, and Ireland; it is ahout thirty 
miles long, and mdve broad, and nearly • 
the w^hole of it is intersected by strong 
mineral veins, contaiiTni^ lead ore, cop- 
per ore, black jack or biendc, manga- 
iiese, hepatic iron ore, atid several other 
valuable mineral substances^ The rock 


of the island is clay-slnte or schistus, 
with only one or two exceptions. The 
mines were not ivorked to any extent 
until eight years ago, wlien they were 
taken up by au Knglihh company, who 
have since opened them out on a very 
extensive scale, ;.i.d have erected several 
powerful water-wlicels and steam-en- 
gines for the purpose of unwateriiig 
them. They are now producing from 
loi) to 500 tons of excellent lead ore per 
month, eontainiiig from ten to eighty 
ounces of silver in the ton of lead. The 
returns for the last quarter, ending the 
25ih of March, showed a prodiico of 
near 000 tons, averaging 10/. per ton, 
with every probability of a still filrtlier 
increasu as the mines are extended. The 
gieat Braiiacopper vein, ninniiig nearly 
north and south of the u'cstcrn extre- 
mity of tlie i.^land, near to the sea- 
.‘^hore, lias been pronounced hy several 
Cornish miners who Imve seen it to he 
as strong as any lode ever discovered in 
Cornwall, with a la.-ge body of go^snu 
upon the top of it,but the Company have 
as yet made but very little trial upon it, 
ns tlieir operations have been }n'incT- 
pally confined to the lead mines. These 
mines are under the management t>f Mr. 
AVm. Jones, Mold, Flintshire. 

YOltKsKfKR. 

Foml Tree . — TJie workmen employed 
in Copy quarry, situated aimoAt in the 
centre of the town of Biadford, helotig- 
ing to Messrs. Thousen and TJiackray, 
have recently struck on a fossil tree, it 
is imbedded in sandstone, about thirty 
feet below the earth j one side of it i.^ 
now laid hare, ,md it is visible from the 
top of the pit; the upper part of the 
stem and br.'ujches arc wanting, but the 
trunk and roots are in a very perfect 
state, there is also what seems to be one 
of the loose branches. The diameter of 
the trunk is ahout four feet, the roots 
run out a great length, and are of pio- 
portinnate thickness. The appearance 
to the eye is of wood, u knotted tree 
with rough bark, hut the touch de.stroys 
the illusion ; it is as lieav y as .stone, ami, 
although wlieii scraped, presents still 
the grain ol wood, it showj, by its liard- 
iiess, grittiiiess, ami .sparkling crystals, 
the metamorjihose 11 has undergone. 
Parts of the-surfaiMJ are covered with a 
black substance, which appears to be of 
the nature of coal, and to Imve been 
formed by the decomposition of the hark. 

WALES. 

EmigratMn , — A vast number of emi- 
grants have left this country this season, 
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Ireland, 


it is said that as many as 20,000. Tlie 
Courier, Capt. Kman, sailed from Ban- 
gor oa the 14th of June for Boston, with 
a cargo of 400 tons of goods, and liaving 
on hoard loO emigrants, who are afxuit 
seeking a home on the prosperous shores 
of the new world. 


Irhh Poor Iaiw Report , — The follow- 
ing abstract or ratiier description of the 
Kej>ort of the Coiniiiissioiiers appointed 
to inquire into the state of the poor of 
Ireland, has been published, and is, as 
far as it goes, correct: — 

The report gives statistical tables, 
for the purpose of affording a compara- 
tive view of tlie general circumstances 
of the population hotli in (Treat Britain 
and Ireland; and it shows that there 
are five agricultural labourers in Ire* 
laud for every two that there are for tlie 
arime quantity of cultivated land in 
Great Biitain: and that the produce of 
Great Britain is four times that of Ire- 
land. It then shows that there are iip- 
warils of 500,000 labourers out of em- 
ployment for the greater pan of the 
)ear, and that they and their families, 
to the amount altogether of more than 
2,000,000, arc in a state of destitution. 
The Commissioners, therefore, think 
workhouses iiiapplicahie to Ireland, and 
reconimeml measures for extending tlie 
liehi of employment and the demand for 
prulitalile labour as widely as jiossihle. 
With this view they recommend the 
estahlishinent of a Boar-’, of Improve- 
ment, having the power to bring the 
whole of the waste lands into cultivn-. 
tion- — the necessary improvemeiiis to he 
carried on by the Board of Works al- 
ready existing in that country, and that 
the Board should he paid for llie outlay 
by allotments of the wastes — the allot- 
ments to be sold or let : and such of the 
poor of those districts where the ]»opu- 
latioii is siiperahiindaiit, as can he so 
provided foi . to he located upon them. 
The BoanI ot Improvement is also to he 
authorised to appoint Local Commis- 
sioners for any county, with power to 


them to cause all lands to he duly 
drained, and boundary fences erected, 
rivers made navigable, and such other 
necessary works to he undertaken. In 
order to defray the expense of these im- 
provements, rates are to he levied fur 
that purpose, on the lands improved. 
Tenants for life are to he autliorised to 
hiy out money in farm-buildings and 
improvements to a contain amount, and 
to have a charge upon the lands for it, 
as is the law in Scotland. Schools, 
having each four or fire acres of land 
annexed, are recommended to he estJ* - 
hlishcd in the rural districts, the musters 
to he first injh'iiotcd in agriculture, and 
to set examples oi proper cultivation for 
tlie benefit of the cott^*r tenantry. It 
is also recommended that there shall he 
a permanent elective Board in eacli 
county, a portion of which should be 
changed every year, and that it .should 
liave the power of a Grand Jury us to 
roads and other woiks. 

“ 1 t^is proposed by the (?ommI.ssioners 
that provision be made that poor per- 
sons, for whom employment cannot 
otherwise? he found, shall he fiirnishcd 
with the means of emigration and iii- 
lermediate support j and the report gives 
evidence, from examinations in dilFerent 
counties, to show that this i.s wliat tlic 
poor themselves desire. 

“ For the relief of tlie impotent and 
infirm poor, the (hmimissioners recom- 
mend that rates should he levied under 
the directions of tlie Poor Law Oom- 
iiiis-sioners and Local Boards of tiiuy*- 
dians ; the latter to he chosen by tire 
rate-payers; one-third of the late to be 
paid liy the occupying tenant ; the rest 
to he paid by the landlord. Wdiintary 
associations, for the relief of distressed 
persons in their own houses, to he en- 
cmiraged and aided from a national late, 
wliich is also to be applied to the sup- 
port of hospitals and asylums for jier- 
sons labouring nnclermeiital or bodily 
iiilirmities. ^ Alms-hou.ses and men- 
dicity estuMishmeiits are likewise re- 
commended to imblie support.” 
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TH1-: i:li:mi:\ts ok conversation ; 

OR, T\LKIN(. MAIJK KASY. 

In niy last I LMideavonrcd to explain tlic advantage of adopting lliat 
sort of conversational phraseology fi r which the present era is so emi- 
nently (listinguiyhed. .Tin re are, however, many single words which 
are nsed to e\ press a great deal, and when enough of these do not 
oe,cnr in our own language, yon may take the liberty of borrowing from 
others. 

The words afiair— hitch — botch — case — concern — dog — cat — rat — 
tiger — and fifty other substantives and adjectives, merit discussion; 
while upon the borrowing system, you may press into the service the 
exotics Roue — Blastrc — contre-temps — tracasse.ric — ennui — parti — 
gaueheric — visage du hois — double entente — de bonne fois— tetc-ii-t^tc 

-vis-ii-vis, &c., &c., &c. 

Tiic word affair, is one most generally comprehensive. The derange- 
ment of a gentleman’s affairs drives him sometimes to Prison — to Par- 
liament -- or to the Cimtinent. Ilis involvements arose from t»aying 
lieavy damages for an ajlair with Lady X. Y. Z ; besides which, Jje was 
suhseijncntly wounded in an njfair with her liusband. You see what 
different affairs there aio, yet called by tiic same name. Tlieii we have 
foreign affairs to look aftci’, and we have Lord Palmerston to look after 
them. This wdl give you an opportunity of digressing into an acconiit 
of the illustrious 'I’cmples from whom his Lordship is descended. If 
you arc a Tory, say — “ So much descended;” and your fair companion, 
who is certain nut to be a VVliig, will laugh. A grand dljmiwr is a 
sjjlcndiil affair; and uii heiress ciopin^with her fathci’s ganlener is a 
shocking affair. 

Hitch is a jvipular \vord, particularly full of meaning. Sir Somebody 
Something makes love, according to the most approved tasliion, to Lady 
Something Somebody. They lliit and dance, and ride and walk. To be 
sure, in these dajs, ?lghing is ex])loded — kneeling has become obsolete 
— and se.ntiment is utterly banished. They discuss society — quiz their 
mutual friends — critici.<-c dimiers — laugh at everybody out of their own 
circle — and aic, in fact, inseparable. All at once, Sir Somebody Some- 
thing disappears is olF to Melton, or Newmarket, or Italy; and 
Lady Something Somebody is seen dowagering about with her most 
rcs])’ectable mother, looking vexed, and trying to look interesting. 

Aug. — VOL. XLVII. NO, CLXXXVII. 2 F 
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She sits lip in her room all night, in order to get up a paleuess*; and 
when she dors go out, loaves lier Almack’s curls at home. Sucli 
evidence as this soon liecomes the subject of general conversation, and 
the question is — “ What has happened ?” Umph ! don’t know 
exactly wliat — hut there is evidently a hitch somewhere.” 

Mr. Anybody is a man of considerable fortune, and of some influence 
in his county. " lie comes forward to represent it; and, being one of 
the most strenuous advocates of the purity of election, ^spends thirty 
thousand ])ounils, and gets returned— proceeds to London — dines with 
the Minister, and perhaps seconds the Address — attends the House of 
Commons coiintaiitiy, night after night — goes early — stays late — never 
is absent from a division — and, if he does not actually speak, himself,'^ 
acts as the trumjietcr in battle, and encourages the AVhig combatants in 
the debate by chccrinu:s loud and long. 

He visits the Minister in the morning - he goes to court- - the ooject , 
of his ambition is a peerage — liis fortune jnstities the elevation — the 
heralds go to work — his tree begins to grow oii St. Be’net’s Hill — blue 
paint and red paint, gold and silver; or, as the heraldic gibberish goes, 
azure, gules, or, and argent, arc in the highest reipiisition ; and at lengtli 
the lineage of the Anybodies, tiaccd back even to their origin from 
the Nobodies, coveis.an acre of paiehmenff Mote of the same mate- 
rial is prepared for ihe patent — the wiw stands wailing for the seal — 
the painter, pallet in hand, is rcadv to paint the eoioncls on the pannels 
of the carriages —the plate is packed, in order that Messrs. Rundcll and 
Bridge may engrave, a faitliful likeness of the six-nobbed circlet c)n Ihe 
dinner service; and Wehl> is haid at work cutting out the scarlet clotli 
soon destined to be haired with ctinine, and be laced with gold. 
Gazette after Gazette a]]pcjirs, and yet no appcanuu’c of Mr. Anibody's 
being made a jircr. l*eo|)le nod and wink, and look uncommonly wise. 

It is clear there is a hitch somewhere. 

A Mastcrsliijj in Chancery fall- vacant- remains vacant for inoiitlis, 
to the great ])ieju(licc of suitors, ail because there is a hitch. Hpon the 
l)riuci])lc of “ Scniorcs pj'iorrs,^^ it is at last filled up. And then we 
iind three or four hislioprics unoccupied — tlic dioceses all neglected — 
the Church cfciicrallv prejudiced — every hit (»f wiiich is owiiia to there 
being a //zVe/r. 

in a mere mat ler-of- fact acceptation, wc find it used with regard to 
the improved mode of travelling, now so rapidly coming into play. Six- 
and-twenty carriages, conUiniiig llirec hundred and ninety' five men, 
wonien, and ehlhlren, whilst rolling over a railroad at the rale of ibrty 
miles ail Jiour, are jntehed over the parapet into a valley down a preci- 
pice thirty feet high, and smashed to atoms in an instant, hecanse there 
was a hitch somewhere in tlic nlachine^y^ 

Botch is another pojmlar monosyllable, bu. it differs entirely from 
“ bitch,” inasmuch as the hitch is the rcfcuU of circumstances with 
which the panics most interested liave nothing to do, while the holch 
is the result of some ijaucherie of a principal performer. Amiember of 
either House of Piirlianient getting up to make a speech* and breaking 
down, makes a botch of it. The “ W hig Gnidf. commemorates a 
very remarkable case of botch in u parody on •‘Goosy, Goosy Gander,” 
the severity of which we deprecate, however mucli wc may adniiie its 
historical fidelity in oilier respects. 
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An" aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from aBrcvet-Lieute- 
nanl-Coionelcy to a Field Marshalship, in whicii exalted position he may 
prove to the wondering vvorld his superiority over uneonquered hero 
of a hundred fights, enters on foreign service, or rather no service at all 
and leads To glory a motley crowd of mercenaries ; — like the inimitable 
major in the “ Mayor of Garratt,’" he gives them such marchings and 
counter-marchings from Ealing to Acton and from Acton lo lilaling,*’ 
that two thiyds of them die from exhaustion and a sixth of them 
retire. A non-intervention goverinm ot encourages the strife, and af- 
fording seven hundred marines ns the complement of a six and-thirty 
/gun frigate and two brigs, sends this military force to act in conjunction 
with their jirotegb. Tiic navy — the steam-boats — “ aye, pioneers and 
all,’* are instructed to give their best ussistunce ; they d(» — hut the 
Field-Marshal still fails, flis ?m>nw,oi\N\ya?ic,v? to the English m»vernment 
for its aid is exhibited in what he calls ii raconnoisuwro of the enemy’s 
force ; In; leads liis men on once more, and having junceeded us far as 
he possibly could under the vpri/ yartindar circumstances, leads them 
off again. — This is what, is calle(l a botch.” 

A man receiving a hllh'L-doux from a remarkably lively laily of six- 
and-thirty, mistakes the writer, and sends his answer to lier daughter 
of scvctileeii, from wluim ^ler Christian name being the same, and their 
hand-writing exactly alike) he thouglit it ciimc. Tliis gentleman makes 
a “botch,” 

fase and concern aie two useful words for discussion. 

Case, as used’ professionally, belongs chi(jfly to law and pliysic ; but 
taken conventionally it is inucli more general in its application. TJkj 
gay and accomplished Mrs. BriglUeycs is walking in the Zoological 
Gardens with Lord Wagtail — they admire the licight of the Giraffes, 
and the breadtli of the elephant disporting in his puddle. My Lord says 
tile rhinoceros looks as if liis clothes did not fit luin, and Mrs. Bright- 
er cs selects one or two of the plainest monkeys as striking likenesses of 
some of her particular friends. — AVhat then 1’ Why Lord Wagtail 
should not -walk about wdth Mrs. Briglitcyes, while Mr. Bvighteyes is 
paternally employed in Jeeding llic bears with buns for the gratification 
of his three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. 

But then we meet J\Iy Lord and the lady at dinner — lie takes her 
down, sits next to her,— in the evening she lolls on a sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, and he is at her side again. The next day his cab stands 
somcwliat unfortunately near lier carriage in front of Howell ami 
.James’s — towards evening they are peitlied upon the wall of Kensing- 
lon-gardcns, listening’ to the band — at night he is in her box at the 
Opera, and never out of it — at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. 
At length she goes aw ay, he hands her to her carriage — steps in by in- 
vitation — she sets him down at liis door and they part — she drives 
home and the carriage proceeds to tlie iJonse of Commons for Mr. 
Briglitcyes, w'ho is serving his country at the expense of his constitu- 
tion. Nmv lliis is a case “ convcnliuiial ” — not improbably destined to 
become eventually a case “ profession id,” 

Concern usedT0"bc employed as an expression of care and grief, or 
as distinguishing some gtcat trading business. Now, it is used to desig- 
nate family matters, — domestic quarrels, — handsome equipages,— 

2 F 2 
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splendid ffeted, CMni inultis aiias, A man and wife separate -*-that is 
a pretty concern : a barouche and four is driving up the street — that is 
a very splendid enneorn ; you he^ar, with sincere concern, that Sir 
Harry’s concerns are in the greatest confusion; coucerimig which 
you arc desirous of knowing \yho is concerned for him, in order to his 
extrication. 

There are certain monosyllables which to the “ unaccustomed car” 
sound simple and unsophisticated, which contain in fact niuch hidden 
meaning. The word “ dog,” for instance, -it certainly has been used 
humanly from time immemorial, because people have been in the habit 
of talking of one man as a “ lucky dog” and a happy dog,” and some- 
times a “dirty dog;” but dog by itself dog has only, within a few 
years, become independently significant of one particular being, wholly 
disconnected with any of the canine species, unless perhaps with a 
turnspit. “Dog” is the epithet for a man-cook; and you will find that 
the livst question put by any of the disciples of the Softonian . ystcin to 
an invitation is, whether the man keeps a “Dog;” an inquiry as geuc- 
vally intelligible as one touching the tiger who oflieiates behind his 
cab. 

Cat — is rather difficult to humanize, although it i.s used hipediallj/ ; 
and it might sound illiberal if I were to dv scribe the sort of skinny, 
parcbineiit-like appearance of the neglected suficrer which it is used to 
designate. Suffice it to say, that it lias, in the language of the country, 
superseded the word — tabby. 

Rat — j)uttiiig tlic case hypothetically, and not more politically tlian 
the nature of the sulqcct demands — is used for describing in thiec let- 
ters a man of great jiretension and small ability, a pretty lisper of 
nonsense to ladies, wdio makes a reputation in Ids early career as a 
Tory, by repeating two or three well-studied speeches in the House of 
Commons, for a scat in which he was qualified, because his ancestors 
had been for years hereditary placemen and pensioners under Tory go- 
vernments, He is poor but proud, and wlieu circumstances induce a 
change in administration he » hanges too, and as all converts are zealots, 
so the prig once admitted into the party, which all his little talents for 
scratching had earlier in life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, 
he becomes the flippant advocate of even' thing he had previously de- 
nouuecd, and the paid supporter of all he had before condemned. To 
cover liis shame and compensate for his loss of character, his new 
friends place him in a position which he is utterly incompetent to fill. 
His self-exposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, 
were it not that the national character — the national welfare — tlie na- 
tional honour arc all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littlenesses; — 
nevertheless, although rejected by the people of his own county, he gets 
returned for one of tlie radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from 
schedule A, and, decorated with our higlu diplomatic order, continues 
his even course of blundering with the prospect of an eventual English 
peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a certain pension. — 
This is a “ rat,” 

An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate 'In the Church and 
Constitution, powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in 
his conscience he believes to be the just one— the opponents of our 
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institutions tremble before liia exposures, and writhe under the lash of 
his well-directed zeal. He takes preferment at the hands of a minister 
—is suddenly seized with a conviction that a clergyman should confine 
himself to the duties of his parish, and with a feeling that it is the 
height of illiberality to oppose men who, as well as himself, act upon 
principle. The Roman Catholics, whom he before anathematized as 
idolaters, iinagc-worshipprrs, bigots, and ty units anxious to overthrow 
the Stale as well as the Church, he discovefs to form the majority of 
Christians in the world, and to be only naturally ardent and active in 
the cause of the religion which llu y believe to be genuine, and accord- 
^Uii;ly call Catholic. This is a “ rat.” 

bi addition to all these commonplace words, you liave at your disposal, 
as I have already observed, those borr()N\ed exotics, which, esjicciHlly 
from the lips of a pretty uoiuan, come into play with extraordinary 
c fleet. 

'J’lu'sc popular Gallicisms possess great latitude of meaning. In a 
prologue written, I think, by Dr. Kciirick, there is an allusion to some 
erpii vocal expression in the play to which it is prefixed, which the 
author could not coik'-cnt to expunge, nnu therefore gave it in mas- 
querade, — ^ 

“ And wlion a naughty joke came pat in, 

He wrapp'd it up in lawyer’s Latin." 

IMiose popular French expressions, besides affording a more extensive 
il hist ration of the subjects to which they are applicable, give a turn and 
meaning which English words will not elicit. A Roue means ten thou- 
sand times more than any native monosyllable could express : a Roue 
is a fellow full of genius, wit, and even eloquence— overburdened wuth 
neither money nor principle ; gay in manner, and, if possible, hand- 
some in iicrsoii — he dresses in a stylo jicculiar to himself — his hat is 
unique, ^nd goes by his name — he has the best horses that can be 
bouglit, without wioney— carriages which lie scarcely ever uses, while, 
as the wit says, 

^ ** A hooted pigmy hangs behind his eab, 

Which, all unpaid for, holds his painted clrab." 

Ilis ]nirsuits are ecarlt^, hazard, and the turf; his relaxations, riding in 
tlio Jhirk, nnving on the River, driving a stage-coach, or playing tennis 
at the Fives’ Court. He is both a gourmand and a gourmet — an ex- 
perienced critic of Crockford’s cellar, and the very Coryjihaeus of liis 
cotrec-roorn. His gallantry is of a curious cast — wooing to win is too 
much trouble; so thivt he waits to be courted, end is satisfied witJi the 
laurels which such easy triumphs yield, and which a promhe of payment 
[irocuic. He turns day into night, and all serious considerations into 
farce. Sentiment is with him absurdity — learning, pedantry — common- 
sense he calls “ twaddle,” ami common honesty lie disdains. Now no 
English word would convey an adequate idea of such a being ; but 
the word Roue stumps the man who, glorying in his snow-white gloves 
and jet black.boots, a rose-bud in Jiis button-hole, and a bunch of curls 
sewed into his look degage, worries himself to death to keep up 
an appearance unjustifiable by his resources, and generally ends by 
turning coachman in earneBt, or becoming a constant resident in that 
most rcchcfchi and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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How well docs Chaperon embody all the attributes of the elderly 
lady who trots (uii” Iiei* young ones to all the parties of the season ! 
There she sits, feie-a-irfr with another of the sisterhood, while Louisa, 
Jane, and Mary Anne, are lounging listlessly through a quadrille, look- 
ing half dead, and reserving all their energies for the decent w'altz and 
the modest galopade. very sound of one of those exciting airs lights 
up their countenaiiees with animation, and nerves their limbs with 
activity. “ In man’s cm])race” away they go, wliirling^ and twirling, 
until tired nature, seeking repose, the two yards of humanity who has 
been pulling and hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, and pant- 
ing, to the (’ha])eron. 

Some of these Cha])prons have acquired the faculty of sleeping perpen- 
dicularly, with their backs against a wall, or in llie angle of a staircase. 
Waiting the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they 
are to he seen taking a nap by stealth — instinct w'akes Ihepi as the fair 
creatures approach, and with every possible activity and assiiiuhy new 
partners are procured, and the cotton-mill is set to work again. And 
this goes on night after iiig||yL, until the unfortunate luishand-hnntcrs are 
reduced lo the size of threadpapens, nothing visible about them being 
left of the si/c it was when they came to tfv.vn, except their hands and 
feet, which, in consetpicnce of the reduction^'of their arms and legs, look 
enormous. 

And yet, with all this spirit of enterprizc so strong upon them, yon 
must not talk of a match — except when speaking of horses, or sporting, 
or china, or patterns, ll is a parli — and it lias been made a matter of 
unsatisfactory calculation to the matrons of the metropolis that, with 
the ])revalcncc of the waltz, marriages liave iiroportionably decreased 
in each season upon the average. When the parti is made, if there 
should not be a hitch, the Chaperon goes into ordinary, like one of His 
Majesty’s ships, and is laid up at one of the watering-places for the rest 
of her life, unless she has otlier daughters coming out, in which case she 
goes on hanntiug llie same pi^tccs, and performing the same evolutions, 
till the arrival of the grim tyrant, who c;ills her from the ball-room to 
the grave. 

Btau'C is another expressive and coniprelumsive w'ord, for whicli W'c 
have no English e(|uivalent. The woman of ftve-and-thirty or fort)', 
who has gone through life at a rail-road pace, and who, since livc-and- 
tweiity, has not scrupled to adopt the habits of those w ho have doubled 
that age — and who have been, like the nimublc Roue before noticed, not 
hostile to the pleasures of the “ banquet or the 1)qw1 ” — is, with all her 
early beauty lied, and all her symmetry destroyed, a B/ash — for you 
may make adjective.s, substantives ; and substantives, adjectives. See her 
flushed and Hurried ; the ringlets which twine round her once snoAvy fore- 
head, her own, only because bought and paid for ; and the complexion 
uiicc so admired, rendered equable in its tmt only by the aid of “ foreign 
ornament I” A younger and more innocent Avoman may be blasec ; for a 
constant round of dissipation, even \Jiough it involve only late hours, a 
lectvl Champagne, and Roman punch, will have its eflects; and then 
the rouge — when it comes, and when, after the rouge, comes the day- 
light ; all efforts to Kuphrosynize “ fresli and young” are vain. 

What word or words have we to run parallel with contre-temps ? And 
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I d^ell upon this adaptation hecauso it is held to he the height of afFec- 
tatioii to interlard English conversation with foreign woidsand phrases; 
the which I hold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in writ- 
ing. Why, we could not mahe a plum-])uddiiig for Christmas-day 
without mixing foreign raisins and exotic Corinths with English flour. 
AVc boirow, too, tlie brandy from France. Why then should conver- 
sation he easier to make, Avilhout “ the fiid o! foreign ornament,” than 
a pliim-pnddyig i’ 

That leviailnin of le\ieographevs, the ponderous Johnson, as every- 
body knows, condescended lo compare conversation to punch. “The 
/[pialities reipiisilc to conversation/’ said the illnslrioiis Doctor, “ arc 
very exactly rcprcsciit(‘(i by a bowl of ])unch ; punch is a liquor coin- 
])oiiii(led of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. The spirit volatile 
and fiery is the proper emblem of vivacity and w'it: the acidity of the 
lemon will very ajitly figure piimjeney of raillery and aerinu»u\ of 
censure; sugar is the natural lepresentative of luscious adulation and 
gentle complaisance; and water is the projier hieroglyiihic of easy 
prattle, innocent and tasteless.” Even in this calculation the three 
important ingredients jire of foreitrn growth, so that, with such authority 
as file Doctor's, we caMUot hesii.ate (o import and engrail whenever it 
is necessary. ^ 

Now, as for contro-i'tonp'^'. Such a thing as opening a door unexpect- 
edly, and seeing your dearest friend, lor whose excellence, virtue, and 
amiability you ■would vouch upon oath — and for ■vviiose fidelity, ]>urity, 
and devotion, you would pledge your credit and existence, in so extraor- 
dinary a situation — no matter what — as to induce you to shut the door 
inunediatcly, and fly, trornbliug, to another room. Seating joursclf, 
at supper, close to the prettiest girl iu the world, heiress to a large 
forUinc, you being without one shilling, ami she exceedingly wclldis- 
]iosed towards you, and finding yourself placed immrdiaielv opposite hei 
father, who, in addition to being as w^atcldul as CerhcTiis liimsell, has 
brought to table an elderly lady who had “ warned you ofl,’ under 
similar circumstances, a year before. Accidentally (of course) touching 
a foot under the table, which you imagine to belong to Lady Smick- 
smackcry, and seeing Iict lord, who chooses to squat liiiiiselt close to 
her, look astoumlccl.^ Silting at diiiiier next to some person whom you 
do not know, and enlcrlaiiiing him w ith the account of a flagrant case just 
tried in one of the courts, and subserpiciitly finding out that he is the 
defendant. After a pic-nie, being jammed into a carriage or a boat, as 
the case may be, ■with ten or twelve people, of whom you know' but two, 
and those you hate, and seeing the only person in the party you care 
about, poked into some other conve) anee, and beholding her, just as she 
is starting, make a sign of horror at her uiilnijqiy destiny. A thousand 
instances such as these could incec with no name so good as the 
Frencli corifrc-tcmps. 

Then for Emmi. We have no such word : snug and comfortable arc 
purely English. Ennui is decidedly French ; do not, however, dilate 
much upon il to your fair friend, or perhaps she may become tjx) sensible 
of the appropriStSffess of the term without further explanation. Tra- 
casserio is not to be translated ; il is a sort of mischief-making, for 
which our narrow language has no adequate epithet; — Vuage du bois 
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speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son to his father— ‘or, as 
the fashionable slang goes — “ the governor,” after an expensive tour, or 
an unfortunate race, or about Christmas ; nothing can more appro- 
priately describe the cutting formality and gathering anger of the 
sire upon the scion’s approach. — ^Taking a thing “ de bonne fois^^ is 
much like taking in earnest what is meant for a joke ; and as for /efc-d- 
/e/eand ris-d-vis, anybody who has eyes and will watch the latter rolling 
about town, will not remain long unenlightened as to the true accepta- 
tion of the firmer. 

Having made yourself easy in this sort of thing, you niiist prepare 
yourself for troublesome customers when you are in general society'. 
In catering for conversation you must observe that tastes did’ev as widely 
in as in every thing else; and that that which is delightful to one 
sort of people is scarcely endurable by another. 

There is one class of people who, with a depravity of appetite not 
excelled by that of the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, wln^ rejoiced 
ill eating s])iders, thirst after puns. If you fall in with these, you 
have no resource but to indulge them to their hearts* content ; hut, in 
order to rescue yourself from the imputation of believing juiiining to be 
wit, (piote the dcliiiitioii of Swift, and he like him, as inveterate a punster 
as you possibly can, imnicdialely after resting' cvcrytliing, and hazarding 
all, upon the princiidc, that the worse the ])iin the better. 

In order to he prepared for this soit of piuiic war, (for the disorder is 
provocative and epidemic,) the moment any one gentleman or lady has, 
as they say in Scotland, “ let a pun,” everybody else in the room who 
can, or cannot do the same, sets to work to endeavour to emulate the 
example. From that period, all rational conversation is at an end, and 
a jargon of nonsense succeeds, which lasts till the announcement of 
cofTce, or supper, or the carriages, jnits ahajipy termination to the riot. 

Addison says, “ one may say of a pun, as the countryman described 
Ilia nightingale, that it is vox et preeierea nihil, a sound, and nothing 
but a sound;” and, in another place he tells us that the greatest 
antliors in their most serious works make frequent use of ])uns; the 
sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare arc full of 
them: if a sinner was punned into repentance as in the latter, nothing 
is mure usual than to see a hero weeping and grumbling for a dozen 
lines together ;” but he also says, “it is indeed impossible to kill a 
weed wiiich the soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of 
jmnniug arc in the inimls of all men, and though they may he subdued 
by reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up 
in the greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by the rules 
of art.” 

Here is something like a justification of the enormity; and, as the 
pupil is to mix in all societies, he may as well be jireparcd. 

fhins may he divided into different classes : they may be made in 
different 'ways, introduced by passing circumsiances, or by references to 
by-gone events ; they may be thrown in anecchtically, or conundrum- 
wise. It is to be observed that feeling, or pity, or commiseration, or 
grieT, arc not to stand in the way of a pun — that phonal defects are to 
be made available, and tliat sense, so as the sonnd answers, has nothing 
to do wdth the business. 
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If A man is pathetically rlescribingthe funeral of his mother or sister, 
or wife, it is quite allowable to call it a “ black-^wn/zw^ party,” or to 
talk of a “ fit of coffin a weeping relative stniggliiig to conceal his 
grief may be likened to a commander of '^'private tears throw in a 
joke about the phrase of “funerals perfonned,^^ a te-hearsal; and 
wind up with the anagram reai-Jun^ funeral. 

I give this instance first, in order to cxidiLii that nothing, however 
solemn the subject, is to stand in the way of a pun. 

IL is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to hitch 
in a bit of any other language wh.ch may sound to yoiir liking. For 
i^islance, on a fishing party. You say fishing is out of your /me ; yet, 
if ycAi did not kcq) a Jfoitt, you would deserve a md ; and if anybody 
alfectys to find fault with \our joke, exclaim “ Oh, vous helc There 
yon liavc /inc, rod, float, and hail ready to >ouv hand. Call two noodles 
from the city in a punt, endeavouring to catch snuill fry, “ F.asl Anfles 
v'l*, if you please, ohservo that “ the pnniers are losing the fish,” 
“ealchiug notliiiig hut a cold,” or that the fish are too deep for them.” 
Call the Tliames a “ Z/r/y ” rivci ; but say you prefer the Isis in hut 
weatlicr. . 

Personal defoimilics or cunstiuitional calamities arc always to he laid 
hold of. If anybody tclls^'oii that a dear friend has lost his sight, ob- 
serve that it will make him more hospitable than ever, since now he 
'Nonld be glad to see anybody. If a clergyman breaks his leg, remark 
that be is no longer a elcrgjmaii, but a latnc man. If a poet is seized 
>\ith apoplexy, affect to disbelieve it, although you know' it to be true, in 
order to say — 

“ Poeta naseitur non fit 

and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, ” tliat it is not a fit 
subject for a jest.” A man fulling into a tan-j)it }ou may call “ sinking 
in iJjc sublime a climbing boy suffocated in a chimney meets with a 
sootab/o death ; and a pretty gill having caught the smaJl-pox is to be 
mneh jutted. On the subject of the cur and its defects, talk first of sonie- 
lliing 111 which a cow clicks, and end by telling the story of the man who, 
having taken great pains to explain something to his companion, at last 
got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, “ Why, my 
ilcar Sir, don’t you comprehend? the thing is as plain as A, 13, C.” 
“ I dare say it is,” said the other; ‘‘ but 1 am 1), E, F.” 

II may he as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the 

use he may make of the most ordinary words for tlic purposes of qiiib- 
bleibiu. For instance, in the way of observation : — The loss of a hat is 
always /c/Z; — if you don’t like sugar, you may lumj) it;— a glazier is. a 
j)nn(?s~Uikuv^ man ; — candles are burnt because things always 

come to li fli/ ; — a lady who takes you home from a party is kind in her 
carrinye, and you say “ nunc est ridendum ” when you step into it ; if 
it happen to be a cliariot, she is a charitable person ; — birds’-iiests and 
Kiijg-killyig aie synonymous, because they arc htyh trees on; a Bill for 
building a brftlge should be saiictiTmed by llie Court of Arches as well 
as the Ilouse of^imrs ; — when a man is dull, he goes to the sea-side to 
Brighton;- a Cockney .loYcr, when sentimental, should live in Heigh 
Ho-bvrn ; — the greatest fibber is the man most to recite upon a 
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dean expecting a bishopric looks for lawn; — a Jt/2cide kills pigs, and 
not himself ; — a butcher is a gross man, but a fig-seller is a (jrocer ; — 
Joshua never bad a father or mother, because he was the sun of Nun ; 
— your grandmother and great-grandmother were your aunVs slaters ; — 
a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing is better than 
Heaven,’and a leg of mutton is better than nothing. 

Races are matters of course. An ass never can be a horse, although 
he may be a mnyor the Venerable Bede was the mother of Pearl ; — 
a baker makes bread when he kneads it ; a doctor cannot be a doctor 
all at once, because he comes to it by dejjrees ; — a man hanged at New- 
gate has taken a drop too much ; — the bridle day is that on which a 
man leads a woman to the halier : never mind the aspirate; puniiing’s 
all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream. 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable. Von meet a man carry- 
ing a hare : ask him if it is his own harc^ or a wig? — there you stump 
him. Why is Parliament- street like a compendium ? ijccins'^c it goes 
to a bridfjn. — Why is a man murdering his mother in a garret a worthy 
person ? Because he is above committing a crime. — Instances of this 
kind are innumerable; and if you want to render, your question particu- 
larly pointed, you are, after asking it once qr twice, to say, “ D’ye give 
it up?” — then favour your friends with the 'oolutiou. 

Puns scientific arc effective whenever a scientific man or men arc in 
company, because, in the first place, they invariably hate puns, espe- 
cially those which arc capable of being twisted into jokes which have 
no possible relation to the science of which the words to be joked upon 
arc terms ; and because, in the next place, dear, laughing girls, who 
are wise enough not to be sages, will love you for disturbing the self- 
satisdictioii of the philosophers, and raising a laugh or titter at their 
expense. 

Wliere there are three or four geologists of the party, if tlicy talk of 
their scientific tours made to collect specimens, call the old ones 
“ ninny-hammers,” and the young ones “ chips of the old block and 
then inform them that ciaret is the best specimen of quarts in the 
world. If you fall in with a botanist who is holding forth, talk of 
the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves of the plants, and say 
they decide their differences with pistils. In short, sacrifice everytliing 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, you will acquiie 
such a reputation for waggery, that the whole company will burst into 
an immoderate flt of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, 
or say “ No ” to the ofjcr of a cutlet. 

I have now endeavoured to carry you through some of the devices of 
the art of which I profess merely to give the elements ; in my next com- 
munication I may perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of 
conversation, to which I shall request your particular attention. 
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ELEGY ON ELIZA, 

WIFE OF BKNJAMIV FLOWER, OF CAMIIKIDGE, THE FATHER OF THE 
LIHKRAL NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LA''^ RHYMES.*’ 

. On, Devon ! wlien thy daughter died. 

The primrose deck'd the green hill's side. 

The winds were laid the melted snow 
AVas crystal in the n\cr's Ilow, 

The elm disclosed its golden green. 

The hazel s crimson tuft was seen. 

The schoolboy sought the mossy lane 
To watch the building thrush again. 

And birds, upon the budding spray, 

RejoiccMl in Apiil's sweetest day: 

She, too, rejoiced, thy Avoudrous child. 

Fur in tlic arms of death she smiled ! 

And wlien her wearied strength was spent; 

When fain's disa.-trons strife was o'er ; 

When, pallaj as a monument, 

Kliza mined not, spokii not more : 

Her jirnttliirg babes might deem she slept, 

And wonder why their father wept. 

Why wept he ? If, with soul unmoved, 

From all who lovetl her, all she loved. 

From husband, children, she could part. 

And meet the blow that still'd her heart ; 

Why wept be ? Not that she was gone 
To wait beneath th* eternal tlironc, 

And kiss in heaven, with holy joy, 

Her youngest born- -that fatal boy ! 

And smile, a 4>righter spirit there, 

On him, still doom'd to walk with care ! 

Oh, still on him, from realms of light 
The seraph-matron bends tier sight, 

Still, still his friend in trouble tried, 

Thoiigli sever'd from his lonely side ! 

He weeps ! for truth and beauty rest 
Beneath the shnnid that wraps her breast : 

Taste mourns a sister on her bier. 

And more than genius claims a tear. 

The blcissmg of the sufferer 
Bedews the turf that covers her ; 

And orphans whom she taught to read, 

Drop over her a silver bead. 

Who did not pass in scorn your door, 

Ye children of the helpless poor ! 

Oh, bless'd in life I in death how Mess’d ! — 

Her life in beauteous deeds array’d ! 

Her death, serene as eAcning's shade ! 

* And bliss is her eternal rest ! 
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A LETTER FROM WALES*. 

BY THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Dear ^Faktin, — From Oxford to Gloucester', to Ross', to Hereford, 
to Jjeoininslcr* , to Bishop's Castle', to Montgomery, to Welshpool, 
Lhinvilliiig* , JJaiigunnog, Bala*, Druid House', Llangollen, Wrex- 
ham * * , Rutl'vii, Denbiglr , St. Asaph, Holywell ' , lludlaiul, Abergelcy ' , 
Abeiconwiiy * , Abber * , over a ferry to Beaumaris ’ (Auglesea), Amlwch * , 
Co])])cr-iuiius, Gwinda, Mocldon, over a ferry to Caernarvon, have I 
journeyed, now pliilosophizing with ilucks, now inclancholizing by 
m\sclf, or else indulging those day-dreams of Anicy, that make, rc ilitics 
more gloomy. To whatever place I have aflixeU the mark', there we 
sle])l. Tlie first part of our tour was intensely hot— the roads, white 
and dazzhug, S'Ceined to uiidulalc v. ith heal — and the cnmiuy bare and 
iinlicdL'ed, presented nolliing but stone- fen cos, dreary to the eye aiifl 
seorelmig to the touch. At Jtoss we took up onr qiuiUcrs at the King’s 
Anns, once tlie house of IMr. Kvrle, the celebrated Man of Ross. 1 
gave the window-sbulter a few verses, which 1 shall add to the end of 
tlie letter. The walk from Lhinguiinog to'^Bala, over the mountains, 
was most wild and romantic. There arc immense and nigged clefts in 
the nmnnluins, which in winter must form cataracts most tremendous : 
now iheic is just enough suu-glittering water dashed down over them to 
soothe, not disturb the car. I climbed up a precipice ou which was 
a large thoin-trce, and slept by the side of one of them near two 
hours. 

At Bala, shortly after, in came a clergyman widl-drcssed, and with 
him four other gentlcinen. I w'as asked fur a ])ublic character : I gave 
Dr. Priestley. The clergyman whispered to liis neigh hour, who, it 
seems, is the ajiothceaiy of the paribli, “Republicans!’* Accordingly 
when the doctor (as (he\ call apothecaries) was to have given a name, 
“ 1 gives a sentiment, gemmen ! May all Republicans be ^w//otecned.** 
Uj) starts the Democrat, “ May ali fouls be gullotccncd, and then you 
will be first.” Fool, vugne, traitor, liar, &c., flcw' in each olhcvs’ faces 
in hailstorms of vociferation. This is nothing in Wales — they make it 
necessary vent-liolcs for the sulphureous fumes of their temper. 1 
cndesi\oiircd to calm the tempest by observing, “ That however difi'erent 
our political opinions might he, the ajipetiraiice of a clergyman in the 
company assuied me that we were all CbrisLiaiis; though 1 found it 
rather difficult to reconcile the last sentiment w'ilH the spirit of Chris- 
tianiU.” “ Piio I’* quoth the clergyman; “ Christianity! Why, we 
a’n't at chinch now', arc we ? The geniman’s sentiment was a very 
good one, because it shown him to be sincci'c in his principles.” Welsh 
politics, however, could not prevail o er Wclsli hospitality : they all 
sliook hands with me (except the parson), and said 1 w^as “ an open- 
speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I was a bit of a democrat.” On 

Wn are kindly ))ej*n'iicrcd to jaililish this letter: it was written to the late 
Mr. Martin (a clergyman of Dorsetshire), to whotS* tiie Poet dedicated 
one of Ids dramatic piecc.s. it is interesting and cliLi'acteristic ; and is, indeed, 
<[nitc a fragment of autobiography. Of the Uvo poems annexed, the one to the 
faded Violet has not, we helie\e, l»een printed; the other is well known, but this 
copy differs from that which lia.s been published. 
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our road from Bala to Druid House we met Brookes and Berdmore, our 
rival pedestrians ; a gemini of Powells were vigorously marching on- 
ward — in a post-chaise! Berdmore had been ill. Wc were not a lillle 
glad to see each otliei , Llangollen is a village most romantically situ- 
ated ; but the weather was so intensely hot, that we saw only what was 
to be admired — wc could not admire. At Wrexham, the tower is most 
magnificent ; and in the church is a white nun ble monument i>f Lady 
Middleton, superior, iinidem sententidy to anything in Westininslcr 
Abbey. It had entirely escaped my memory that Wrexham was the resi- 
(^ 110*0 of a Miss E. Evans, a young lady with whom, in happier days, I 
Irad been in habits of fraternal correspondence ; she lives with licrgrand- 
- moh^r. As I was standing at the window of the inn she ]jasscd by, 
and >iith her, to my utter astonishment, licr sister, Mary Evans, fphm 
afflicium H perdiU amabamy yea, even to anguish. They both started 
. and gave a short cry, almost a faint shriek. I sickened and well nigh 
fainted, hut instantly retired. Had 1 ajipearcd to recognize her, my 
fortitude would not have supported me. 

“ Vivit, sed mihi non >ivit -nova forte mnrita. 

Ah ! dolorj alterius caia a ccrvice pepondit. 

A'o.s, male ilda valota accensm insomnia inontis, 

Littora anuita,%ale Ic! vale, ah ! fonuosa Maria. ” 

Hucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the window four or 
five times, as if anxiously. Doubtless, they think tliemselves deceived 
by some face strangely like me. God bless her! Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bosom, and never can it be torn from thence but with 
the strings that grapple my heart to life. This circumstance made 
me (piite ill. I had been wandering among the wild wood scenery and 
terrible graces of the Welsh mountains to wear away, not lo levive, ihe 
images of the past! But love is a local anguish; I am fifty miles dis- 
tant, and am not half so miserabh;. 

At Denbigh is tlie finest mined castle in the kingiloin : it siirjiassed 
everything 1 could liave conceived. I wandered tiieu* two hours in a 
still evening, feeding upon melancholy. Two well-dressed young men 
were roaming there. “ I will play my flute iicre,*’ said the first, “ it 
will have a romantic effect.” “ Bless thee, man of genius and sensi- 
bility !” I silently exclaimed. He sat down amid the most awful part 
of the. ruins. The moon just began to make licr rays predominant over 
the lingering dayliglit. I pre-atiuned my feelings to emotion, and the 
romantic youth instantly struck up the sadly-pleasing tune of Afis. 
Casey— 

“ The Ih’itish lion is my sign, 

A roaring trade I drive on,*’ &c. 

Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge 
with one archy of great grandeur. StaiuK^it a little distance, and 
throngli it you see the woods waving on the htff-hmik of the river in a 
most lovely point of view'. A beautiful prospect is ahvays more pic- 
turesque when seen at some little ^distance througli an arch. I have 
frequently thought of Mick Taylor’s way of viewing a landscape by put- 
ting his head bctvTeeR his thighs Under the arch was the most perfect 
echo I ever heard. Hucks sung Sweet Echo ” with great effect. At 
Holywell I bathed in the famous St. Winifred’s well — it is an excellent 
cold bath. 
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Just before I quitted Cambridge 1 met a countryman with a strange 
walking-stick, five feet in length. 1 eagerly bought it, and a most faith- 
ful servant it has proved to me. My sudden aflcction for it has mellowed 
into settled friendship. On the morning of our leaving Abergelcy, just 
before our final departure, I looked for my stick in the place where I bad 
left it over-night. It was gone! I alarmed the house. No oiie knew 
anything of it. In the flurry of anxiety I sent for the crier of the 
town, and gave him the following to cry about the town and on the 
beach, which he did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stu 
pidity 

“ Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergelcy, a curious walking-stick. 
one side it displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of w hich repy^s'ent 
rising suns, and the ears Turkish crescents. On the other sidciis the 
portrait of the owner in wood-w'ork. Beneath tisc head of the eagle is 
a Welsh wig, and around the neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruff* in tin. All adown it waves the line of beauty, in very ugly carving. 
If any gentleman (or lady) has talleu in love wilh the above-described 
stick, and secretly carried off the same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly 
admonished to conquer a passion, the continuance of which must prove 
fatal to his (or her) honesty; and if the said stick has slipped into such 
gentleman’s (or lady’s) hand through ifcadvcrtcnce, he (or she) is 
required to rectify the mistake wdth all convenient speed. — God save the 
King.” 

Abergelcy is a fashionable Welsh watering-place, ai^d so singular a 
proclamation excited no small crowd upon the beach ; among the rest 
a lame old gentleman, in whose hands was descried my dear stick. 
The old gentleman, wdio lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, and 
walked homewards, the solemn crier before him, and a various caval- 
cade behind him, I kept the muscles of iny face in tolerable sub- 
jection : he made his lameness an apology for borrowing my stick — 
supposed lie should have returned before 1 wanted it again, &c. Thus 
it ended, except that a \ery handsome young lady put her head out of a 
coach window, and bcggal my permission to have the hill which I had 
delivered to the crier; I acceded to the request with a compliment that 
lighted up a blush upon her cheek, and a smile upon her lips. We 
passed over a ferry, and landed at Al)erconway. We had scarcely left 
the boat, ere we descried Brookes and Berdmore, with whom wc have 
joined parties, nor do we mean to separate. Our tour through Anglesea 
to Caernarvon has been repaid by scarcely one object worth seeing. 
To-morrow wc visit Snowdon, &c. Brookes, llcrdmorc, and myself, at 
the imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the very sinnniit of Peninacn- 
maur — it was a most dreadful expedition ! I will give you the account 
in some future letter. 

I sent for Bowles’s Works while at Oxford — how was I shocked ! 
Every omission and every alteration disgusts taste and mangles sensi- 
bility. Surely some Oxford toad has been squatting at the Poet's ear, 
and spitting into it the cold venom of dullness. It is not Bowles — he 
is still the same — the added poems prove it — descriptive, dignified, 
tender, sublime. The sonnets added are exquisittr:-- Abbd Thule has 
marked beauties, and the little poem at Sonthumpton is a diamond — in 
whatever light you place it, it reflects beauty and splendour. The 
“ Shakspeare” is sadly unequal to the rest ; yet iu whose poems, except 
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ill those of Bowles, would it not have been excellent ? Direct to me, 
my dear fellow, to be left at the post-office, Bristol, and tell me every- 
thing about yourself, how you have spent the vacation, &c. 

Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship. 

Your obliged 

July 22, 1794. S. T. Coleuidgk. 


Lines written at Ross, at the King's Arms, once the house of 
Mr. Kyrle. 

Richer than misers o'er their countless hoards, 

Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross ! Oh ! stranger, hear! 
Departed merit churns the glistening tear. 

If 'neath this roof thy winc-cheer’d moments pass, 

Fill to the good man's name one grateful glass. 

To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul. 

And virtue mingle in the enno'nled Imwl. 

But if, like me*, tlirough life's distressful scene, 

Lonely and sad ihy pilgrimage hath been : 

And if, tliy iTi-east with heart-sick anguish rife, 

Thoii journo) cst«nward tempest- loss'd in life, 

Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions molt. 

And dream of goodness Ihoii hast never felt. 


The faded Flower. 

Ungrateful he, who pluck'd thee from thy stalk. 

Poor faded tlow'iet ! on his careless way ; 

Inhaled awhile thy odours on his walk. 

Then onward pass'd, and left thee to decay. 

Ah ! melancholy emblem ! had I seen 

Thy modest beauties dew'd with evening s gem, 

I had not rudely cropp'd thy parent stein. 

But left thee, blushing, 'mid the enliven’d green. 

And now I bend me o'er thy wither’d hlooni, 

And dro]) the tear— as Fancy, at niy side, 

Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra's tomb— 

“ Like thine, sad llower, was that poor wanderer’s pride ! 

Oh ! lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 
Tasted her vernal sweets, but tasted to destroy,” 

S. T. Coleridge. 


<[rt cannot be necessary to offer any apology for adding to this letter 
a Fragment,*’ whicli wc have received from the same source. It nvrs, 
wc niiderstaiid, written by Mr, Coleridge w'hile he was at college, and 
w^as designed to show that “ the study of History is preferable to the 
study of Natural Philosophy.”] 

Truth is the natural aliment of the human mind, and the investiga- 
tion of truth its noblest pursuit; but of all the modes of conveying truth, 
that must be flic most interesting th us, wliicli, by extending our know- 
ledge of moral RTnl •intellectual facts, makes us more thoroughly ac- 
qiiaiuted with oiir own nature. The recesses of tlie human heart are not 
to be explored by the microscopic eye of the metaphysician, nor its laby- 
rinths unfolded by the clue of logical analysis. In the mirror of history 
only can man contemplate his mental proportions. From the actions of 
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beings similar to himself, he must infer the operations of his own 
passions ; and by tlic analogies of the past, learn to apprehend the pre- 
sent and anticipate the future. Physical and mathematical truths fre- 
quently lie liid in their abstriiseness ; but sentiments and experiments, 
which display the human soul, arc as obvious to the understanding as 
they are delightful to the heart. Removed from the enlarged prospects 
and active energies of the moral world, science too often produces only 
the jargon of technical arrangements, or accumulates the impertinence 
of academical forms ; but society is tbC historian’s school, and its lessons 
his subject. By ascertaining the effects of virtue and vice, his page, 
give force to the dictates of religion ; and by exhibiting liberty in its 
most exalted state, they awaken the germs of freedom, which wilb^^ex- 
pand in the breast of every rational being, if they arc not nii)ped l»y the 
frosts of prejudice, or blighted by the mildews of ».orruption. TJic con- 
templation of great characters never fails to warm the yjiing and gene- 
rous student into tlic noble attempt of imitative virtue, and helps to 
guard the mind against the impulse of selfish passions and the contagion 
of example. It is indeed only by dwelling upon the sublime beauties of 
heroic character, that \vc can discover that amazing opposition of the 
hateful and the lovely in moral excellence and moral deformity, and that 
we can be animated into a passion for disinterested virtue. Tlie effect 
which almost constantly attends such a course of reading opeiateson 
our inclinations in the strongest manner, and virtue and libeity become 
the objects of a secondary worship in the delighted imagination. 

These motives apply to Britons with peculiar force : wliile they en- 
joy privileges unpossessed by other nations, it were ingratitude in them 
to be ignorant of the illustrious characters by whose virtues these juivi- 
legcs were attained — patriots who, with the sacrifice of their tciiderest 
affections, and even with the loss of their lives, have set np the banners 
of liberty against tyranny, and made moiiarcbs shrink into citizens. 
The history of England is the history of liberty, and the lives of a 
Russell and a Sydney sec n designed by Providence to show mankind the 
sublime hciglits to whicli freedom may conduct them. Neglect becomes 
impiety when committed against these sacred names. 

But it lias been objected that the study of history tends to introduce 
habits of scepticism in points of the highest importance. This, however, 
we deny : on the contrary, the doctrines here alluded to rest on history 
as their sole foundatiou — it is history iu which all the evidences fiir their 
authenticity arc to be found— it is history which must make faith reason, 
and the philosopher a Cliristian. The light of history is indeed sure to 
expose the vanity of all those popular systems and prejudices whicli ,Tre 
to be found in every country, derived originally from fraud or supersti- 
tion, and craftily imposed on the many to serve the interests of a few. 
Hence it is, that upon thffidctection of any of these, and especially of the 
rciligious kind, see all tliat rage of fierce bigots, liypocritical zealols, 
and interested politicians — of all whose credit or fortunes depend upon 
the continuonce of folly and ignorance among men. These, iixleed, may 
tremble, while we turn over the volunks which detect the fallacy of their 
claims: for, however weak and wicked men maydi^cii^e the real nature 
of things, the domiuion of truth must at last prevail ; and philosopliy, 
guided % the torch of history, will cleanse the dark and noisome cave 
of superstitious error ! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Reardon. — Part III. 

“ Sure, if I,*m agreeable, anti see no objections,'’ saitl Harry, there’s 
lio reason in life why yon should, Moynn. When I get over the tailor, 
Viul the like o’ that, I don’t understand cither rhyme or reason for yonr 
gWving high about it. Sure, you confessed before the court, it was me 
you^werc thinking of.” 

“ Wush ! ” interrupted Moyna, placing her hand before Harry’s lips ; 
and ilien she turned away her face to hide the blushes which steeped 
her cheeks in crimson. 

Eight weeks had elapsed since Harry had been compelled to give 
evidence touching the wrong and the right side of the road — eight weeks 
since his heart beat high at finding Moyna afiectionate, and Moyna 
scathlcss — eight weeks, or nearly so, since he found liimself established, 
lliroiigli the kindness of ^e cold-mannered English gentleman, in a 
situation comiected with me Irish packets, where his knowledge of 
his countrymen, and his intelligence, were of real value to his employer. 
It was one which fortunately chimed in with his pride and his inde- 
pendence : a sort of place most disagreeable to an Englishman, because 
an Englishman desires his occupation to be defined; but which an Irish- 
man always likes, because lie can make the most of it — that is, in 
“ the genteel way and Harry certainly did itiakc the most of it, and of 
himself too. It would have been difficult to meet a handsomer couple 
than Harry and Moyna, as they walked slowly along the Docks — 
not lost in admiration of the numher and beauty of the sliips, but 
quietly intent upon each other’s charms — ,jiist as lovers were and will 
be to the end of the >vorld. Moyna’s kind mistress had arrived, and 
^loyna was again with her ; but the time Imd approached when she 
must either return with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever ! 

“ As I said before,” repeated Harry, “ when I can see no objection 
to the diftcrence you think so much of what need is there for you to 
bring it forward ? Sure, Moyna, this country is uot like our own for 
that, and many a thing else ; and as to old Ireland now ! ” 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired— “ What about it, Musther 
Harry?” 

“ Why — it’s more than maybe, that I shall never set foot on it 
again ! ” 

“ Oh ! — don’t say so— don’t say so ! ” she replied, clasping her 
hands. ” Sure, my heart bates double when FShink of it ! Its fields — 
its green hills — the kindly people — the fresh air — the cow, the craythur 
that knew me as if it was a Christian — the blessing from my mother’s 
lips ! To say nothing of the bohrejen — the bohreen, Masther Harry — 
where ” 

She paused, aSfei Slushed more rosy-red than ever ; nor would he 
sjieak a single word, or a^ert his eyes, but stood enjoying her confusion, 
and delighted to see the increased beauty which emotion lent to lier 
countenance. 
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lUnstrations of Irish Pride, 

“ Ah ! behave, wiW you she said at last, in reproof lo hishidcnl 
gaze. “ Behave, do, Masther Harry ; and don’t be shaming me before 
my face. You slarc as bad as if you were an Englishman.” 

“ You’re wrong, I believe, there,” replied Harry, drawing her arm 
within his, as they diverged towards a street leading out of Liverpool ; 
“ for they say the Irish are more forward than the English.” 

“ They say what’s untrue, then ! ” replied Moyna, warmly. “ i 
never saw such brazen men as there are in this town.” 

“ Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week they are looking a - 
their big books in their dirty counting-houses, or smelling palm-oil, c r 
unshipping i)ie8, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or someth j«hg 
that way ; and the only time they get to use their eyes like Chr'^fitian 
mtfn, is of a Sunday. And faith, Moyna, it must he a treat to f them, 
to get anything so pretty and fresh os yourself to look at. But tell me, 
Moyna, why you remember the bohreen ?” 

Moyna’s eyes glanced for a moment up, then down, and then slic 
shook her head, saying — Be easy, Masther Harry, do ; yon know well 
enough — I wish you didn’t. Maybe it w’ould be better for us both you 
did not; for, if I’m not mistaken — though neither the religion nor the 
tailor would be let stand betwixt you and rnr, as far as your own thoughts 
go, more particular here in England, and fspecially in tliis great town, 
where my mistress tells me tailors and merchants, and all sorts, are 
jumbled up together, like curds nud whey — yet, Masther Harry, the 
time will come, when you’d want to go back to your own country ; and 
w'hat would yoiiv mother — and what would all your people, deacl and 
living, say, to see that, instead of bringing them a bran spick ‘and span 
new English wife, you only brought over i>oor Moyna Roden — i)oor 
Moyna! — that your own mother (wlio, I know', is a well-bred— well- 
learncd woman) never thought good enough to wipe her shoes?” 

“ My mother a taste high, f oun,” replied Harry, “ but she would 
ii«)t he so if she knew' you ; and you are far before all the neighhniirs’ 
daughters that ever we e, for learning; and now, having travelled ” 

“ Mafther Harry,” interrupted the maiden, “ I don't know what comes 
over young people at times, to he doing just the direct contrary to what 
they ought! It’s mighty foolish, so it is, yet it’s hard to lielp it ; and 
somehow' or other things turnup sometimes, so against all one’s inten- 
tions, To think of my leaving home first — if the truth must he told — 
to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and then ” 

“ My meeting you,” added her lover, to put them in again. Bill, 
Moyna, rociie ns yon arc, you know you had not got them out. Re- 
member the hemp-seed, Moyna!” 

“ Whisht 1 Masther Harry,” 

“ I never can forget it, Moyna— I’d he worse than a brute if I did ; 
and now listen to me. -^My situation is worth fivc-and-twenty silver 
sliillings a week, paid as regularly as the day — no apology— no ‘ call 
again ’ work. There’s not many a laiidowmer in ould Ireland can get 
his rents as I get my dues, after that fashion. Moyna. wie could live 
like kings and queens on it ” 

“ Masther Harry, you forget the religion — youTorget your mother !” 

“ They don’t think so much about religion here as they do at home,” 
he replied. 

“ And more’s the pity — I’ve thought so too,” said Moyna : “ just be- 
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cause’ I’ll tell you how it is. They’re the most puffed up people under 
the film. Stiifhug themeelves^ body and soul, with goold — notliing but 
goold ! Well might the minister, on Sunday, call it the yellow pesti- 
lence. It’s a pity to sec j>eoplc forget their Gori, for the sake of the 
bounty he bestows. And your mother, Masther llarry: she has a hard 
•face to a heretic, and^in coorse, would not hVe to seethe son she loves 
Mibove the world, united to one for life ! To never heed other reasons, 
I which, to a proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” 

Harry ]>aused. What Moyna said was true — perfectly true; but then 
^10 loved her ! And, true to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of 
w^ishncss with his love, which made him hope to compromise hetw^een 
intb\cst, or perhaps (for lie was not sordid) I should say, between his 
habityial fear of his mother, and bis affection for one of the most devoted 
girls who had ever left the green isle of her birth. 

“ Sure, Moyna,” he said at last, “ there is no reason to tell her any- 
thing about it.” 

IVloyna liad no family piidc to make her paih crooked, but she liad a 
considerable degree of womanly feeling — that uprightness of mind 
which scorns concealnvnt, becauhc concealment im])Hcs, if not vice, at 
least ineanne&s; though humbly she was born, and humbly bred, still 
she had tliat propriety o^feeling which so frequently overturns tlie 
maxims of philosophy and the rules of education, as to be pronounced 
innate. Harry looked in her lace, and he saw that the colour had failed 
from her check ; lie felt the hand that rested on his arm tremble, and 
she tried to withdraw it; then again her cheek Hushed, while she re- 
plied — I am but a poor girl, 1 know, Masther llarry, and I always 
told YO\i so I was proud to be your friend, and had no thoughts ever 
to be your w'ilc, till you put it iu my head ; ami the tlioiight stayed there 
in s})itc of myself. But as to hiding a mairlage - Td never listen to 
it —never ! I’m poor, but I’m honest; and there's no value in an 
honest name, if it is to be hid from the world like a thing of shame. 

I knew it would come to this : there was always a cloud over my hcarl,, 
even when you smiled the sweetest on me, God mark you to grace, 
.Masther llarry, but our love-days are over! Thank God, there is 
nothing betwixt n.s to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
friend !” 

She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her hand, which Harry 
elas])cd lirmly within his. Every wwd Moyna hnd uttered, made him 
resperi her more and more. He felt at that moment only one wish — 
that he liad a kingdon^ to lay at her feet. Ilis entliubiasm was roused : 
llie pride on which he w as ever ringing the changes had, ho fancied, found 
an echo in her licart; and he had not sufficient skill to discover of how 
sujicrior an order her feelings \verfe to his. They had got out of tlie 
streets, and had been walking under the shaidrjw of a long wall. Sud- 
denly turning the corner — Movna’s hand still clasped in Harry’s — his 
countenance expressing the greatest anxiety — her’s vibrating with emo- 
tion— an rtppirition stood before them, for which they were certainly 
unprepared. This was no other than Harry O’Rcardon’s own mother, as 
large and bony a? ever. Harry caught sight of her before she saw them. 
Her red cloak was floafing behind her — her black silk bonnet blown 
back — her grey hair stfeaming — ^lier appearance as wild and us gro- 
tesque as can well be imagined. 

2 G 2 
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“ My God !** ejaculated Harry, and his (jra^p of Moyna*s hand re- 
laxed. She withdrew it instantly, and stood unsupported by his side. 
The mother’s eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardless of 
the publicity of’ the pkee, her arms were clasped round his neck. She 
read over liis features. 

“ Tlic light of my eyes !— the jewel of my he^t ! — I’ve been tracing 
you the whole day, till I hav’n’t a foot to stand on. But, oh ! my grief! 
With the blossom comes the blight !— or else, what do you be after doing 
in hrr company ?” ] 

“ It’s Moyna Roden,” said Harry, gaining courage, and presentin*^; 
her to his mother. ./ 

“ The light has not left iny eyes, nor the knowledge my head,’^ she 
replied. “ I have seen the tailor’s daughter of the Bohreen Ilah j^efore 
now.” 

“ Then, mother, you have seen an honest girl, and honest man’s 
daughter. If it had not been for the interest Moyna Rodeii excited for 
me, I might have been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. 
There's no use in following pride to his journey’s end, which is to the 
devil himself No, no !— There’s reason in all things. Come home, 
mother, to my place, and tell me why you cs>,me.” 

“ Why I came ?” repeated the old woiurai — the tears running down 
her cheeks as she spoke. “ Why T came, and you here, Harry ?” 

It was a mother’s reply. 

“ She docs not bide with you, docs she ?” whispered Mrs. O’Reardou 
to her sou; but Moyna caught the whisper, and replied $ at first her 
voice was feeble and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthened, so did 
her words. 

“ 1 do not bide with your son, Mrs. O’ Reardon — and I wonder that 
you can’t remember the time of your owui youth, and think of how you 
would feel if such a question was put to you in your maiden days. Oh ! 
you need not look proud on me, I never stirred your pride with a disre- 
spectful word or thoiigixl, nor- never will if I know myself; and as to 
Master Harry, I leave it to him to do mejusticc — he know's what I said 
to him not ten minutes past I’d scorn a lie as much as yourself — and 
always did — the blood in the veins of every O’ Reardon that ever was 
bom is thick enough to be cut with a knife, but the honest principle 
maylDe as strong in the hearts of the more lowly ; there’s a scent on the 
blossom of the wild violet as w'ell as in the lily or the rose. Master 
Harry will, for my sake, tell you all I said— and so, farewell, and may 
you not be humbled in a country where people ar^ proud or nothing but 
their gold. Farewell I master Harry — farewell ! I — I ” 

She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down another luriiing, 
and was out pf |^ht in an instant. Harry made an effort to retain her, but 
in vain, aAd^^some tinti! mother ar'd son walked on together in silence. 

“ I heard’Ut all !” at length, said the widow — *‘how she came over 
a’purpose to trap you ; and sure, the cuteness of them black Protestants 
bates Bannacher. And I just thought I’d follow, myself^ and sec about 
it — for, sure the poison would never leave my heart if you married kith 
or kill of Steve Roden the tailor !” 

“ Wlioevcr told you that Moyna wanted to tfap me, told a falsehood ?” 
replied Harry, manfully — “ It is not half an hour since she refused to 
marry me.” 
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THc start and attitude of his mother at tliis announcement may 
perhaps be imaginexl. “Refused! refused to marry you! She re- 
fused 7/ou ? — 1JOU J Oh ! the insolence and ingratitude of the world ! 
What will it come to in the end ? The impudenee of her to refuse you ! 
You, wliose shoes she ougljt to be glad to clean. Had she no regard to 
ithe family of the O’Reardons — whose ancc.'^rn-s defied Oliver Crom- 
/wcll, Harry the Eighth and his heresies, and sent Queen Elizabeth to 
ilhc devil hot-foot ! Oh ! Harry ! Harry ! to think a son of mine should 
ev(‘r be refused by a tailor’s daughter ! if I dreamt it would have come to 
this I’d have laid my old bones in the church-yard— and never troubled 
England!” 

Harry undertook the task of splitting the tluinderboltj but not without 
some’ dread of its effects; so he only ventured to interrupt her by saying 
— “ That he thought, from wliat had passed, she did not wish him to 
marry Moyna,” 

Of course she did not ! 

“Then, why was she angry that Moyna had refused him 

This set her off upon another tack. * “ Why ? Oh ! to think that he 
should come to this so<sooii — that he should be so bewitched as not to 
see the disgrace he had browght upon his peo])le by bis conduct — to put 
himself in the way of bciiig refused by the likes of her !’* 

It would be both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat the invectives 
heaped upon Harry for forgetting (as she said) what, certainly, he had 
not forgotten, lus family pride ; and it must be confessed that Harry laitl 
liis head on his pillow that night with more anxious and troubled feelings 
than lie had given way to in all his poverty. His mother coming over, 
as she ex[)rcssed it, “ to take care of him /’* occasioned him much vexa- 
tion ; he had been quite long enough in England to understand the 
(lifi’erence between Irish and English habits — and to see the ridicule 
which invariably attached itself to the former. He had obtained a situ- 
ation more than sufficient for bis wants, but he saw that his mother had 
formed an estimate of expense according to Irish, not English prices; he 
felt assured that, accustomed as he had been to respect, in Ireland, (for 
any one knowing the 'country, will readily call to mind the deep venera- 
tion, which the peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come of 
dacent people,) she would ill bear to rough it amongst those whose 
greatest knowledge consists imthe difference they so correctly estimate 
between sixpence and a shilling. He bad thought, in his moments of enthu- 
siastic affection, that he could share his little stipend and live respectably 
and happily with a wife like Moyna — but all his habitual devotion for 
liis widowed mother could not reconcile him to the absurdity of her 
playing Madame Mere in a two-pair front room in a narrow street, and 
expatiating, as she undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity of 
the O’Reardons. lie was, as he mentally terrried it, “ fairly and entirely 
bothered,” so bothered with the long line of mortifications which awaited 
him, that he did not do what he intended-^go and seek out the gentlc- 
hcarlcd giri whose feelings had beep so unnecessarily outraged. 

“My mothw* will be tired after her long sea journey,” he said, within 
himself — “ and ^leif once the sleep comes over her she will rest long ; 
and while the sun is blinking, to-morrow mqniing, I will see Moyna and 
tell her how i)erfcctly I vindicated her, and*how, even my mother was 
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brought to confess that she was an honest-hearted girl.” And, consented 
with this resolve, Harry at last fell asleep. 

Some one or other has said that love is only an episode in man’s 
existence. I wish, with all my soul, that it occupied no more distin- 
guished station in the heart of woman ; but my wishing so will not 
prevent many of the fair sex making fools — and mourning fools too — of 
themselves as long as the world lasts. After all, what would the worth 
of women be — as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, if their hearts were 
hardened against the exercise of the affections ? The great thing is to 
direct these affections into a proper clianncl, and they then become as 
strongholds, w^herein all that is good and noble may be kept in safety. 

The wiiuloAv of the little chamber where Moyna slept, overlooked' the 
street, and, findiiig her kind mistress out wdum slie returned, slie seated 
herself at it, with her Bible open in her hand, >Shc had been tauglit 
by her mother to apply to it in all times of danger and (bstress, and she 
opened it, w'ith eyes still streaming with bitter tears ; the passage she 
fust saw through the mistiness of weeping was one of cheering com- 
fort and consolation ; and she paused, intending to thiuk over its 
singular application to her own case, but, insensibly, she caught 
herself looking down tlie street with thf one idea in her mind. 
“ Surely he will come to-night — he will uotTsuffer this evening to pass 
witliout calling, if it is only to say ‘good-bye ’ properly; be could not 
think it proper, parting that way in the street, after his mother’s 
harshness.” And then again she tried to read her Bible, but the 
letters danced before her eyes, and her heart heat so loudly that she 
fancied she could hear its throhhings ; “ there, that surely must be 
him !” and she shrank behind the little curtain lest he should see her 
watching, and not think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing in — the lamps 
were lighting, and still he came not. Oli ! the bitterness of such mo- 
ments to a young and unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down 
the room, recalling all ^'lie had said — sifting her memory to discover if 
any harsh or unjustifiable word had escaped her. Perhaps she had been 
too abrupt ! Perhap.s she had forgotten the respect due to Mrs. O’Reardon ! 
Harry — Master Harry surely would not suffer them to part tliat way 
without an exchange of blessings. She had still much to say to him, 
imich to tell him, that he ought to beware of some of the company that 
had gathered round him lately ; poor proud Irishmen ! beneath even liis 
own caste, yet willing toilatter him in their low way — and Harry loved 
flattery. 

Oh! sure it was not in that fashion they were to part after all! And 
her love for him the talk of Liverpool ; and it put in the papers — and 
all the likes o’ that. It w'as too dark for her now to look up the street, 
yet she remain^ljl- rcvolvirtg and re^'olvuig until she felt her mistress’s 
fingers resting oii her shoulder ; she had covered her face witli her hands, 
and was weeping with the intensity of an ardent spirit nearly worn out by 
anxiety. There is a species oiP existing kindness hetw’^een the high bred 
ladies of Ireland and their servants, which I have looked for in vain in any 
other country, particularly in England. In Engftnf, in fact, it could 
not be^ for the servahts tread so closely on 'the cast-off manners and 
habits of their mistresses/ that, noticing them beyond the ordinary 
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routine of question and command, would destroy the family economy — 
they would encroach upon any other familiarity; but such is not the 
case, or rather was not the case, at the period I allude to-— some eighteen 
years ago ; there was thou a feudal feeling mixed with a deep sentiment 
of veneration and respect, which prevented the possibility of a servant’s 
-.stepping beyond the })ale, however kindly he or she might be treated by 
/<heir employers ; nothing could make them luiget the respect they owed 
\ them — they were, in fact, humble, devoted friends, true bondsmen of the 
^ affections — re'ady to serve and slave, and expecting little more than food 
and kindly words in return. It was with this species of attachment 
that Moyna Roden regarded her mistress, and her mistress, knowing her 
gentle affectionate nature, looked upon Moyna as a lowly buttrustworthy 
friend. They had been almost children together, hud gathered flowers 
from* the same stem, had peeped together into the same bird’s nest, had 
sung the same tunes, and the rector's daughter felt incj eased importance 
in her own eyes, when instructing so pretty and intelligent a girl as 
Moyna Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrunplc often declared that Moyna, if she had opportunities, 
would be a “ ” Iculv’s maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought 

all along — (oh ! if Mi>. O’Reaidoiihadbutknown it !)— that Moyna >va8 
too good for Iluny, and tlfct, if she could hut prevail upon a relative she 
had in London to lake her into her house for a time, Moyna would, in 
addition tp her many excellent qualities, add those accoTn])lishincnts 
which, in the station she was calculated fur, would insure her a perfect 
independence. These simple annals of a humble girl cannot interest any 
but those wdio are interested in tlie workings and feelings of via/ //mZ 
minds ; and such could not but regard Moyna struggling with her affec- 
tion and her sense of right, as an object of deep interest. 

“ I know, Mifcs,” she said, in reply to Miss Daliymple’s advice; “ 1 
know that it woidd he fitter for me to put him out of my head entirely ; 
but I can’t — that’s the woist of it. 1 knew all along I was gathering 
niise.ry for myself, but what did I care ? the little good I did him took 
the sting out of my own sorrow ; and now, if I thought he’d do well ” 

“ Do not talk about him,” said Miss Dalrymple ; if it had not been 
for you, he might have starved ; it was your affection and simplicity that 
interested the gentleman on his behalf — and when he called upon me, 
after my return, to inquire if your story was really true, he e.\prcssecl 
his ])leasure at being able to serve Harry, saying afterwards — ‘ 1 am so 
delighted at the prospect of making her happy.’ [ tell you again, 
Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fcllowr, and a mean spirited, to suffer 
his old bigoted inotlie^’ to insult you !” 

“ Ah ! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should love his mother ; 
the more, in regard of tlie age ; and as to the bigotry, sure he doesn’t 
see that. God forgive him as truly as I do \ But he might have bid me 

good bye, he might have said but no matter ! Pride hardens the 

heart of man, and never was it broader nor deeper than in the heart of 
Harry O’Jicjardon !” 

“ I’ll tell* you what you shkll do if you like, Moyna, said 
her kind friend^ “ in to-morrow’s steam-packet for dear Ireland, 
and — — • 

*‘No, no,” interrupted the poor girl, “ 1*11 not go back to my own 
place to have the people thinking that Mrs. O’Reardon drove me home 
out of England.” 
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" You would not remain here, I am Bure, Moyna,** persisted her 
friend, “ after what has passed. You owe it to yourself not to see Harry 
again — Mrs. 0 ’Reardon would only say that you waited about for her 
son.” 

Miss Dalrymplo struck the right chord, and awoke Moyna’s woman’s 
pride : for she, too, was proud in the right way. 

“ True for ye, Miss, darling ! I won’t give her a cliance of saying that ^ 
at any rate.” > 

“ Right, Moyna ! Then I’ll tell you what you shall do ; you shall go off 
in the London coach to my cousin, Lady Ellesmere : she had agreed to 
receive you as an assistant to her owm maid, who is to be married in 
six months ; but I did not mention it before, because I thought O’Reardon 
valued you too much to give you up. Men, in general, appropriate to 
themselves whatever they think most valuable, hut Harry has not acted 
on this principle ! Your family, I know, wdll be delighted at your being 
with a grand family in London. Say you will go, Moyna r” 

“ And leave you for the could strangers ! Oh ! it‘s very hard, entirely, 
upon me! But so best — so best! God is good, and may be my heart 
wants hardening. I’ll not deny it, I’ll do whatever you think best, my 
dear, kind lady — for, sure I am that the thought of the times gone by, 
when we were liappy as children in the suiet meadows and parks of 
Linsemead, would hinder you from giving me a bad judgment of any 
sort or kind. I’ll go, Miss,” she added ; “but j'ou’ll not hinder me from 
writing him a bit of a letter to tell him my mind— that’s all, and say 
good-bye. I’ll be easy if you let me do that, and I’ll never ask to look 
on his bright face again ! I’ll show you the letter when it is done.” 

Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before Moyna quitted 
Liverpool the next morning, she committed her farewell to the care of 
her excellent friend. “He can’t but send to see something after me; 
and if he doesn’t, wliy, still let him have it just for the sake of the old 
friendship I bear him.” 

“Dear Master Harry, — This comes to bid you good-bye, good- 
luck, and every blessin ! W e shall never meet again in this world — so 
I may tell you that 1 hope wc may in the next, where there’s no record 
kept of people’s sir names, and nothing’s looked to, except the good and 
the evil. 

“Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to beware of many of 
your countrymen, that blarney you to your face, and want you to be the 
head and the chairman at their meetings, and drink too much whiskey. 
My mistress’s fo«)tman knows all about, and more’s than good of, them ; 
and how they bring their ignorant faction tights on the very quays of 
Liverpool — making themselves the talk of the proud English. Sure 
you’re above that same; nevertheless, they might get round you, for flat- 
tery blinds many a wise man’s eyes, and it’s what they’ll be wanting is 
to get whi^^d^ and the like ashore, and expect you to help them ! Take 
care, if yi^^lease, Master Harry, and don’t let the tem^)tation of 
showing yim have the power to do ft, make you do anything the law 
thinks WJPoiig I Maybe the la^vs themselves arc wrong I don’t know — 
but anyhow, even an O’Reardon can’t change tJiem. I ask your pardon 
a thousand times, Master Harry, for trusting my tongue with so much, 
but I could not help it, because I heard more than I care to tell— only 
to yourself, just for a warning. 
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“ rpray the Almighty God to power down the heaven’s own load of 
hlcssings on you, now and for ever. May you never find the world’s 
dealings coidd, nor its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the 
hcart-scalding you gave myself, not you, ])ut your mother, and pray she 
may never feel the want of a smile nor a ‘ God save you kindly * in a 
l^trange country, And so remain, with all huinhlencss, 

/ “ Dear Master Harry, 

j ^ “ Your friend, 

“ Moyna Rouen.” 

IMiss Dalrymple herself gave this epistle into Harry’s hand ; and 
she could not help sympathising with his burst of sorrow, when, on the 
following morning, he found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling ! 

“ She talked of my pride !” he exclaimed, bitterly. “ She had a good 
share of her own, I’m thinking, or she would not have flown off at a 
moment like this.” 

“ I do not know wliat you mean,” replied Miss Dalrymple, calmly ; 

“ Moyna is earning her bread in the world as well as yourself ; she has 
been the means of procuring yon employment; you, nevertheless, suffer 
the absurdity of family pndc to interfere between you — and she, God 
knows, gently enough, opuses pride to pride, the modest pride of an 
innocent woman, wliich is as taintless as her own purity, and which is 
all she has to protect her from insult. The good, of course, triumphs 
over the bad ; she leaves you to yourself, and seeks, far from you, an 
honest livelihood. Inquire of your own heart, O^Reardon, and you will 
find that it is relieved by her absence,” 

“ As God is my judge, Madam !” he exclaimed, fervently, *‘yoii do me 
wrong ; I loved her dearly — love her still, and would marry Iicr to- 
morrow in spite of all llic family pride.” 

“ It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalrymple, “ to hear you talking 
of family pride. I can forgive your mother, whom I have known so 
many years, for cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her youth. 
Rut you, a man, amongst men whose inheritance (and a glorious one it 
is for Englishmen ! ) is a clear head and industrious hands, — you, to yield 
to such phantasies ! .Why, you deserve a slave-wdiip to be rattled about 
yoiir cars. A bushel of Irish pride is not worth a grain of English 
independence; it is the rust that destroys your metal. Believe me, 
Moyna and you are better apart; her mind is pliant, — yours, I fear, is 
hardened by prejudice.” 

Harry stood firm and erect during a reproof which he would not have 
borne from any othef; but Miss Dalrymple was “of a good family,” 
and his heart was softened by sorrow— 'two motives which kept Irini 
silent. “ And you won’t tell me wdicro she is gone to !” he said at last, 
while ])lacing the letter within liis vest. 

“Not at present,” she replied; “keep your situation for twelve 
months, Harry, and if at the end of that time (when I am again in 
J^iiverpool) you have preserved an unspotted character ” 

“ I hope yoTir’e not afraid of my ’character, Ma’am,” said Harry, very 
proudly. • • 

“ I fear your firmness, O’Rcardon, and I dread that your want of 
English knowledge and English laws may get you into trouble ; but,” 
she added, smiling, “you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in 
twelve months, you still think of Moyna, why^ ” 
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“God bless you! I forgive you all you have said, just for that one 
morsel of hope; God bless you, Miss Dairy mple, and don’t fear for me 1*^ 
interrupted Harry ; and he left the room, eager to conceal his mingled 
feelings from the lady’s observation. 

Time passed on ; nothing could exceed Mrs, O’Reardon’s hatred of 
England and the English— how could she tolerate a country where 
potatoes were sold by the j)Ound, and there was no respect paid to “ good , 
ould families !*’ She was a complete bar to Harry’s improvement ; his' 
room was no longer neat, as his English landlady had kept it : it was, to 
use an expressive Irish phiasc, always “ Rec-raw,” and Mrs. O’Reurdon 
herself was a source of perpetual amusement to those of her neighhourliood 
with whom she disdainctl to associate. Harry was proud and distant 
also, but liis pride was dignified — hers, petulant and garrulous ; she de- 
lighted in mortifying the English, and they wen* not slow at retinniiig 
the compliment, so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything hut com- 
fortable. His habitual veneration for his mother could not al\\a\s 
restrain his temper, and, though his salary had been increased, it was 
insufficient, from bad management, to the supply of his wants, while 
married men supported their families respectably on considerably less ; 
this he told his mother, whose invariable reply was, “ that she could 
not let herself down to the low turns of tliei^ianc spirited English, who 
Bould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of their candles on bits o’ 
till, and never had a bit or a sup to give a friend when they came in 
unawaics.” This “ coming iu unawares ” was a great c\il : “ the boys 
and girls from their ould place” were sure of the bit and the sup, and so 
were their cousins, and their cousins’ friends, to whom Mrs. O’Reardon 
could abuse the English to her lieavl’s content, — mingling her orations 
with an account of her sou’s properi]/^ (which, of course, slic exagge 
rated, — wages she disdained to name,) and a display of “ tca-cliaiicy,” 
gaudy with all the colours of the rainbow, so that they might give a 
grand account of their prosperity to their neighbours in Ireland ; and 
she also hinted as to the time not being far distant ivheii they would buy 
back their estate and make it flourish ! These meetings tlucw her 
into a state of feverish excitement which she called happiness, hut 
which left her more fractious than ever. After one pf such scenes her 
son returned, and found her with her elbows on the table, the palms of 
her hands pressed against her cheeks, and tears streaming over her 
lingers. 

“Your mother will be the first of the O’Reardons who ever turned 
rta/wra/,” she said, in an apologizing tone; “ but I could not help it, 
Harry.” 

“ Help what^ mother ?” 

Their window overlooked a small square, and Mrs. O’Reardon pointed 
to a group of children who had brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs 
covered with its ^piigrant blossoms into the court — they were poor town- 
bred things, dq^i^ted with their treasure, aud were building a sort of 
bower against the: 'dingy walls* “The smell and the light of the dowers 
came over me,’’ said the old woinan,“‘ like a dream, and* I thought of 
our lost home, and green island, and my heort so&cnod ! But shut the 
window, I’ll look on it no more.” There are times and seasons with us 
all — when nature w ill have her way, 

Harry was in a dangerous situation, and Moyna’s warning had its 
reason. At that time glass, whiskey, and various other things imported 
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from Ireland were liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggling was 
not always to be restrained. 

“Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am,” said one of the old dame’s cater-cousins, 
“ there’s a brother o’ my sister’s husband’s coming over in the packet, 
valid, maybe he’d have, poor boy, two or three gallons of whiskey, (and 
sure there’s a bottle o’ the best for yerself, Ma’am,) and a trifle u’ glass. 
, As Mister Harry’s in the office, sure heHi just fioi see and tlien he’ll 
not have to confess a lie the next time he goes to the prist’s knee.” 

“ My son is very particular,’* replied his mother, gravely, “ you know 
it’s not his own, Ma’am,” 

“ Oh ! Mrs. O’Reardon, to oblige a neighbour, Ma’am, and after 
my sending word home of the fine place he had, and all the packet* 
captains under his thumb, Ma'am ! What will the neighbours think if 
tbeyTmd my sister’s husband’s brother stopped for a thrifle of wliibkey 
and two or three bits o’ glass, and he in it, think o’ that !” • 

“ Why, there’s no harm in life in such a thing ! ’ said Mrs. O’lieardoii, 
her lowering pride roused at the idea of what the neighbours would say. 

There can 4)c no harm,” she continued ; ‘‘ those English laus are lit 
for notliiug in the worpl.” 

“ But to broke, Ma’aiin” chimed in her eoinpaniun, “ nothing else, 
&nre enough, ti lie for yoinj and in troth! if Mister Harry refused me 
such u trifle I’d think it very hard of him, so 1 would, and quite un- 
natural after his winking at .Barney O’Brien’s keg, which passed ashore 
ill !i bag of wool.” 

“And pray, ma’am, who informed you of that?” inquired Mrs. 
O’Reardon. 

“ I’m not going to turn informer, and tell you my informer, Ma’am,” 
replied the cunning crone, “ Tm above such maueness, and 1 wonder 
at you, so T do, to even the likes of it to me. No blame to him to do 
a turn for the blood of the O’Brien’s, and my blessing on him for it ; 
but blood’s stronger nor water, and sure I’m a cousin by his falJier’s 
side, any way, and no mistake ; and though I’m not as grand, maybe 
I’m as good as any O’Brien. Sure it’s the talk of the men all over 
Liverpool, the confidence the gentlemen belonging to the packets have 
in Mister Harry, and never think of overlooking him in any way.” 

“The very reason,” replied Mrs. O’Rcardon, “why they should not 
be deceived.” 

“See that, now!” retorted the crone, “the idea I had inyself, Mister 
Harry wouldn’t desave mortail ! He’s as honest as the sun.” 

“Yet see what you wanted him to do for your people.” 

“ Crass a christhia’! And you call that desaving his employers. Oh ! 
Mrs. O’Reardoii, Ma’am, 1 tliought you war wiser thou that, I never 
thought you war soft before, ma’am ; sure tkai^s nothing to his emjiloyers. 
What better ’ud the) be of a drop o’ whiskey or a bit of glass ? Sure 
it’s not into their stomachs, or on their tabic it would go ; but to tlie 
king — the king that never did good to Ireland, barring the bit of a 
hullabaloo he riz, the time he’d a’^gone there^ or any where else, just to 
get shut* of*liiswife — one of thcjMipuhmty plays the English genteels 
get up to chattf" thif people. The devil give him good of rny sister’s 
husband’s brother’s little sup of whiskey, it shall all go to help clear the 


♦ *‘Shut,*’ rill. 
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dirty Mersey afore he gets it : but no matter — if Mister Harfy will 
not do the genteel turn, I know one that will, and that has tin times his 
power. Tlicre’s some people mighty fond of boasting— I'm sure if I'd 
ha' thought it w'ould be the least inconvanience in life to him, I wouldn’t 
have evened it to you ! Maybe the poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of 
his place, and it’s loath I’d be he should lose it for me or mine ; many it 
mail’s hog these boastful times isn’t worth more than a toaster Good, 
morning to you, Mrs. O’Reardon.” The cunning w^oman gathered her 
shawl over her flapping shoulders, and w'as hustling out of tlie room 
when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back; the taunt against idle boasting 
had taken effect — the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had told 
— the allusion made to the power possessed by others, as being superior 
to that possessed by lier son; all these together operated on Mrs. 
O’Reardon’s pride, and in an evil hour she jiroinised her unw'brlhy 
gossip^that she would really prevail on Harry to pcrpetrjtc an illegal act. 

The sou at first stoutly refused his mother’s reiiucsi; he would 
have nothing to do with it ; it was illegal ; and he persisted in his refusal. 
“To think,” exclaimed his mother, “ that a child of min^ should ever 
give in to them English laws. Oh ! the limes, — the limes when the 
word of an O Reardon was a law, when thcy^could make laws and break 
laws without so much as with your leave or your leave.” 

Harry smiled. 

“ Ay, grin, do,” persisted the mother, “ you’re not the same boy 1 
nursed on my knee; the heart within you is turned by them English, 
and you’re turning mean, so you arc !” 

“ Mean !” he repeated. How ?” 

“ Mean and cowardly — cowardly to be afraid to do a good turn f)r a 
friend.” 

“ He is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, “ I never laid eyes on the 
man in my life !” 

“ What has that to do wdth it? Sure he’s the friend, to say nothing of 
the relation, of my frie.ul ; but never heed, she's a bad tongued woman, 
and she knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortunate O’Brien !” 

“ My God !’’ exclaimed poor Harry, “and I sw'orc that should be 
the last— and you know, mother, that ivas out of nothing but charity. 
Well, now, how things get wind !” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, only she’ll be writing home and bellowrrinrj * 
about the place, and letting on that there’s no power in yon, and that the 
good fortune talked about is all a flam. 1 could put up with their 
saying you’re changed, and the likes o’ that ; but to say, ns she will, that 
there’s neitijer power in your arm, nor trust in your heart — it’s too bad, 
so it is, to have them cock crowing over you, as they will, certainly ; 
them that thought themselves under yoiir feet, and all because you 
won’t help a poor boy to a turn ^hat takes nothing out of a body’s 
pocket, and yet might put a stray English thirteen into his. She’ll 
send it all over Liverpool on a swallow’s wing about tlmtO*Bricn’s little 
keg. I wouldn’t gainsay but what she’d get a bit of a letter wrote to 
thcL heads of the ships, saying you dici it just out of spite.’*' 

Alas ! Poor Harry saw and felt, what all trail sgffesscRs must acknow- 
ledge, “ c^est le premier pas quicodte,** He yielded to the temptation, 

Harry > * Hlany a sbilling is not worth sixpoatw. 

reason. A 
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so potpcrfully seconded by his pride ; he could not support the idea of 
being supposed not to possess power, and so consoled himself with a 
determination that he would not again ofleiid. How his heart smote him 
when he overheard one of the principals in his oHice say— “ Send 
k O’Reardon down to the Shannon, we can depend on him.” 

^ Within tw'o hours after these words of con^dence on the part of his 
. employer, Harry O’Reardoii was ogRin on the stream. 

“ Go,’’ said the gentleman, when the smuggling was discovered ; “ I 
will not proclaim your breach of trust, but you can expect no cha- 
racter from me !” 

Harry was too ][)roud to explain or expostulate ; but when he entered 
liis I'ooni his mother saw the stern agony of despair painted on his 
countenance — for the first time in her life she trembled at the presence 
of her son. “ Had Moyna been here !” lie exclaimed, after a long and 
rigid silence, that was a thousand times more eloquent than words, “ Had 
Moyna been here, this would not have happened.’^ 

]3iticrly did' she reproach herself, bitterly curse the English “ that had 
no heart in them.” 

“ Not so,” replied Q’ Reardon, kind and generous and trusting were 
lliey to me. I betrayed their trust, 1 deserve to suifer ; curse our pride, 
mother, not them ; curse empty pride of the O’Reardons ! You will 
hardly take pride now, mother, in a banned and blighted name ; I was 
cursed as I left the yard — J / and by the scum of my own country ; the 
words ring in my cars. ‘ Falkland,’ said my employer to his head 
clerk, * there .are three Irishmen still in the oflicc; pay each of them a 
month ’s wages, and let them seek elsewhere; no Patlancler ever withstood 
whiskey yet.’ ‘ Sir,’ said I, trying to speak, ‘ it was not love of whiskey 
caused me to sin, it was pride — family pride.’ ‘ Pride !’ he repeated, 
wdtlia scornful laugh,* oh ! yes, that is very likely. 1 was deceived iu 
you once, O’Rcardon, but will not be so again ; one who will deceive in 
act, will lie wdth the lip; — pride, indeed!’ And then the discharged 
men, as I think, out of the yard, cursed me! Oh ! If Moyna liad been 
iierc, tills would not have been.” 

1 liave said the love that outlives adccrsily is love indeed. Ought 1 
not to have said', * the love that outlives jirosperity is love indeed i” ” 

When Harry’s salary was increased, when he had, iu his humble 
way, friends to flatter and cajole him, he did not wish half as earnestly 
for poor Moyna'as when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown 
again upon tlie world. What availed his spirit — his presence of mind — 
his activity — the determination formed when he was leaving home to 
conquer difliciilties, and elevate himself to a respectable station in 
a foreign land ? He was now worse off* than ever— Jiis pride was 
>\ ounded, deeply wounded, and he knew not how it could lie liealed. He 
looked round upon his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of their 
contents would not a great deal more than pay his debts, (fur when was 
an Irishman out of debt?) and then he looked where his mother sat, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low chair, the very picture 
of helpless despair; and again he*thoiight of Moyna, of her clear head, 
her cheerful )si!Tile, her affectionate heart, and again, he \iishcd that she 
had not left him. At last he threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep ; 
and it was touching to see the old woman draw near his couch and cover 
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him tenderly— aixl tlien sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobfe, and 
wringing her withered hands in silence. 

With the first light of d 4 y she stole to the house of his employer, 
and, seating herself on .the steps, waited until the servants got up ; so 
that when Harry awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and hi^ 
mother was not there. He felt that he had much to do, and hastily set 
about performing the painful task he had allotted to himself. 

Mis. O’Reardon waited till the church clocks struck seven, and then 
she knocked at the door. After a little delay the reply w^as, that their 
maslor was not well; would imt get up to breakfast, nor be down staiis 
till ten o’clock. The footman added the gratuitous intimation, “ that 
master, from somat that happened yesterday, had forbid them letting 
any Ti Irish into the house.*’ 

The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept it down, and waited 
till the dorks struck ten — when again she appealed for C 7 itrancc : for- 
tunately for her, one of the gentleman’s daughters ^vas in the hall, and, 
interested by her appearance, permitted her to como in, and even pre- 
sented her to her father. The feelings of the mother overcame the 
pride of the w'oman, and, falling on her knees at his feet, she appealed 
to his generosity in the wdld and eloquent phpiseology of her country. 

“ 111 our own Ireland, Sir,” she said, “wcf^iad, at one time, at least a 
(piniter of the country — that is, our ancestors had ; and, as was natural, 
the pride descended upon us, though the ])roperty did not ; and my lioy 
had his .share; and if your honour will observe, it was natural he sliould 
wisii to seem respectable here in England amongst his countrymen, and 
it was I who begged him to get that whiskey ashore, for the sake of a 
neighbour.” 

“My good w’onian, if it had been his first offence, I could liave 
overlooked it ; and I really do not understand how smuggling w’as lo 
render him respectable.” 

“That, Sir, is because you’re English,” she replied. “ With us it’s 
a credit, not a crime ; and oh ! Sir, sure if the Almighty judge of all 
things was to turn us out of Heaven, when wc get there, for a third 
or fourth offence, it’s hard we’d think Him! Til own my son was in the 
fault; hut I’m an ou]d woman, and for the sake of the mother who 
nursed you on her knee, and whose heart beat for you till her dying 
day— take pity, and show marcy. It was I put him up to it, that my 
gossip might think be had pcnver lo sarve his countrymen ; it was to 
oblagc his foolish, wicked, proud ould mother he did it all. Take pity, 
Sir, — show marcy, as you hope for it; if you forgive liim, it’ll just rivet 
Iiim into the sort of fuithfalness you want. If you think I’m any detri- 
ment to him, as it was I gave him the had advice — though he’s dearer 
to my e3’es than the light of heaven, and nearer my heart than the life 
blootl that runs through it — look ! I’ll swear upon that book, or all the 
books tliat ever war shut or opened, never to see his blessed face again. 
Put the punishment on tne that desarves it, — and, sure tbat punishment 
would be bad enough for murder, ncvpr to see my darling ^y,*the image 
of his father, never to see him again ; but sure anyth'ing would be 
belter than watch him as I did last night, his heart SVusftfed in his breast, 
and ihe sighs coming thick and heavy, like a •winter’s blast, from his 
lips ; an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose drames are worse than 
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(Ifuigcr or death. Have marcy ! Oh I Sir, you don’t understand the 
heat that’s in the blood of an O’llcardon. He’ll be like a young oak 
struck with the lightning — green in the morning, and black before noon. 
Have inarcy ! Though that marcy be to banish me from my ould heart’s 
On)nie.” 

“ Knough ! Enough !” said the gentleman, while Ins daughter hung 
weejnng on his arm ; “ get up at once, I will arrange it all for him. I 
ielt iiasurcd he was drawn into it ; but he must not remain in Liverpool, 
it would be a bad example, and this smuggling is carried on to such an 
exient that it must be overcome; but 1 have a brother settled at New 
York ; — one of my own ships sails in a fortnight — let him try his fortune 
in the new world ; and, bear this in mind, he must leave his pride, as 
yon call it, in the old.” 

A •deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and she clasped her 
hands, as if in blessing, but the struggle between pride and duty had 
been too much for her aged frame. She fainted on the fair girl’s arm, 
wlio uas holpirig her to rise. 

When she recovered, the gentleman was gone, but the young lady’s 
words were indeed a cordiah “ Look up, good woman ; my fatlicr says 
you shall go \>ith your son to America, for he is sure you have seen the 
lolly of a prick;, which, beieve me, none of us can imdcrstand.” 

A feeling of pity at her ignorance did come athwart the widow’s 
mind, hut it \Nas cjuickly overcome by warm and fervent gratitude. 
AFis. O’Reardoii quitted tlie merchant’s door a self-satisfied and self- 
approviug woiriaii ; her step had regained its firmness. America is (he 
land of iiromise to the Irisli, and she had already built huge castles 
in the air, which the O’Rcardon’s of future generations were to inhabit ; 
she thought the English gentleman deserved to he an Tri^h one ; and as 
to the young lady, why, she thought she would have been worthy to he 
1 1 11 ry’s wife il‘ she had not been a heretic. She thought — she knew 
not uiiat, until she arrived at her own room door, and there she saw — 
not Harry, hut two strange men taking down tlic l)ctl.steail ; she trem- 
l)lcd violently from head to foot. 

‘‘ Wlievc is my son ?” she inquired, in a faltering voice. 

“That's more than wc can say. Missus,” replied one, “hut he left 
this Ik* re hit of a parcel for you.” 

The wretched mother could, and did read the note, which enveloped a 
sum of money. 

“MoTiiEii, — God bless you! Don’t take on so; I suppose it's the 
will of God. 1 can never rise my head in Liverpool again, nor indeed, 

J think, any wlicreelsc, but. certainly not here; I have sold whatever 1 
had in the world, and paid my debts. Here is enough to take you lioine, 
where you have enough to keep you; if I do well, you will hear from 
me ; if not, why, pray for me, mother. Oli ! the folly, to say no worse 
of it, of doing a thing in secret that one’s ashamed to be known, of 
doing a thing behind the sun’s back, that his face will make plain. 
Tlicy say my'employcr will be siub to come round, — he’s so good ; and 
an EiiglishmannvouW wait for that, and get rid of his fault ; but I can’t, 
the pride wo*nt lei me. • Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 

“ Your affectionate son till death, 

“ Harry O’Rkahoon.” 
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Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Reardon sat on the only 
piece of furniture left in that dreary room — her own square box ; she 
sat on its oaken lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, upon 
which her hollow eyes were fixed, though she could not then distinguish 
cither word or sign. 

The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon *s pride made her almost 
afraid to show that pity, which was rough and sincere ; nevertheless 
she offered her many courtesies w^hich would not have disgraced more 
gentle breeding ; but the bereaved mother heeded nothing. Her eyes 
still rested on the paper, and her features were blue and ghastly, as 
the features of a corpse. At last the kindly W'oman thought of an ex- 
pedient to rouse her from her fearful torpidity ; she brought in a neigh- 
liour’s dog which Harry had been very fond of, and the little animal 
hounded to her side, and licked her cheek ; suddenly the flood-gates of 
her soul were opened, she caught the dog to hei bosom, and burst into 
tears. 


TO THE WOOD ANEMONE IN A j DAY OF CLOUDS 

r* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW' RHYMES.” 

Why art thou sad like me, 

Blush-chcekM Anemone? 

Say, did the fragrant night- breeze rudely kiss 
Thy drooping forehead fair. 

And press thy dewy hair, 

With amorous touch, embracing all amiss? 

And, therefore, flowei’ct meek, 

Glow on thy vexed cheek 
Hues, less to shame, than angry scorn, allied, 

Yet lovely, as the bloom 
Oft soiling, on the tomb 
Of one who injured lived, and slander’d died ? 

Or didst thou fondly meet 
His soft 1 i p Hybla-s weet ? 

And, therefore, doth tho cold and loveless cloud 
Thy wanton kissing chide? 

And, therefore, wouldst thou hide 
Thy burning blush, thy cheek so sweetly bow'd ? 

Or while the daisy slept, 

Say, hast thou waked and wept,' 

Because thy lord, the lord of love and light, 

Hath left thy pensive smile ? 

What western charms beguile 
/ The firc-liair'd youth, forth from whose eyelids bright 
Are cast o’er iiigl.Vs deep sky. 

Her gems that Same on nigh ! 

That husband, whose warm glance thy soul reveres^ 

No floweret of the west 
Detains on harlot breast; 

The envious cloud withholds him from thy tears. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

That which tends more than anythin;; else to augment the (lower of 
the executive is, corruption, which is openly avow'ed, tolerated, and practised 
to an extent that would astonish Sir Robert Walpoio or William Pitt, could 
they have a glahce at things as they now are. On i change of adminis- 
tration ill £!nglaiid, no (lersons aro rcmovcil from ollicc on account of their 
principle.s, except those who are in the immediate confidence of the Cabinet; 
but on the election of Andrew Jackson he turned out all, or pretty nearly 
all who voted against him, in the treasury, revenue, post-office depart- 
ments, &c., and distributed their places amongst his own party, according to 
their sfeal or his favour. I mean that he did so as it became practicable, 
for of course the change could not be made at once, without stopping tlic 
public bu.sincss ; but it was done so cffbctually, that none but Jacksonmen 
now hold the humblest cmjdoymeut in the service of the public. The King 
of England possesses legally the same power, but bo could no more dare 
exercise it, than be could commit the House of Commons to Hridewell ; the 
press would not allow ifr -public opinion could not endure it; but in the 
United Statens, it is dofoii(lo^(^y all e.vcept a few of llic unsuccessful place- 
men, and is called enjoying tlft; spoils of victory I Not only all in office, but 
all expectants, approve of the system, and naturally enlist themselves under 
the banners of ihc established power, or “ bail the rising sun." And yet 
these people am so ignorant, or so absurd, as to speak of the slavery of tbo 
English, and the tyranny of crowncnl heads, and to exuU in their mob 
domination ! 

1 have now before me an address to Amos Kendalb the first favourite o 
llic President, on bis promotion to the office of Postmaster-General, got np 
by the clerks in the Fourth Auditor s Office, which clerks could not dare, 
even through the medium of the ballot, to \ote in opposition to their master; 
I have no\cr heard of one risking the experiment. The following is a part 
of the address : — “ AITable and polite to those with whom you had daily 
iiilercour.*je, you examined their claims carefully -- and where a sense of duty 
compelled you to suspend or to reject any part- low, very few, ever went 
away dissatisfied. It was your good fortune, in most cases, to overcome pre- 
judices which had been engendered against you by inisrepicsentalion and 
Ignorance; and those who came with unfavourable views of your conduct 
went aw'ay convinced that you were anxiously disposed to do them all the 
justice which could be expected from a ccrrcct public oflicer." 

To this the official returned a reply, of which tbo following is a portion : — 
“ To the slanders of the profligate and misinformed, of which you speak, I 
have long since become nica.surably indifferent, 'You, gentlemen, of whom 
I have never exacted the slightest political service, and to whom I have 
never uttered a word with a view to intliience your political opinions or acts, 
can bear witness how little probable it is that 1 would piustitiitc any public 
station to party or other improper purposes. If I have li\ed down these 
imputations within the narrow sphero of one office, I shall put them down, 
if I have opportunity, upon the broader theatre of another. While I shall 
ever express and maintain, with ardour and firmness, ray own political 
opinions and principles, as a right which no patriot would surrender for 
office, and no htmest man would fail tb exercise, I will never permit myself, 
nor suffer those uiider wy control if I know and can prevent it, to bring the 
power of office to operate upon elections, otherwise than by an impartial, 
rigid, and punctilious discharge of its duties.*' 

* Concluded from page 341. 

Auff. — VOL, XLVII. NO. CLSXXVIII. 2 II 
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The “ CommcM'cial Advertiser ' observes : — “ What commentary shall wo 
make upon professions like these from such a man, with the facts before the 
nation as to the course he has pursued, and the equally well-known reason 
why he has been brou«;ht into the post-oHicc department? ’ 

As a glossary on this, I will give an extract of a letter from the cade-' 
brated David Crockett, in the Downing Gazette,” dated Tenessec, AprK 
20 th, 1835. “ I have heard much complaint made by President Jackson 
against the United States Bank for meddling in elections. I was at a post- 
otfico a fe\y days ago in my district, and I saw a number of pa(dviiges in the 
office bearing the frank of Andrew Jackson on them, and I inquired what 
they contained, and was answered they wore Mr. Benton's speech on the 
expunging resolution of the senate of the last session. T suppose his object 
is either to electioneer against Judge Whyte or myself. I do think when it 
has come to this, that the President of the United States will come down 
from his high station to franking of documents for the purpose of elect jo nee r- 
ing ; 1 do believe it ought to be exposed and made known to every Aniericun 
citizen, l^ot the world know what we arc coming to in those glorious days 
of retrenchment and reform.*’ 

0 The fact is, that there is very little downright hone.sty and candour 
amongst public men or political writers in this republic ; nevortheless, 
truth may be discovered, but only by persons on the spot, who know wlu're 
to seek for it, and recognize it when found. Ho must be a novice indeed to 
whom the information is new, that the PosU-ffice department i-» a great 
engine of electioneering in the hands of the PresKh'nt -'circulatiiig cen up- 
tion into the remotest extremities. This fad is strongl} corroborated by the 
negligence and indifference with which its real duties arc fulfilled, ‘^uch as 
Nvouhl not be tolerated for a week by any Monarch in Europe, dospolie or 
limited. 1 do not mean that it is a particularly unsafe cmuoiance, for it 
would never be worth while to .screen a robber for the sake of his \ole : but 
T mean to say that postmasters and clerks are very much in the habit of 
lullllling their duties as tliej themseUes understand them, and taking the 
responsibility. Complaints are constantly issuing from the o]i])osition prc.NS 
throughout the United States of their unnensvarv delais, withholding 
parcels, and intercepting papers,; and it (luite ludicrous to see the g('\ein- 
niciit publications at some distance from head-quarlers, venturing to express 
some tender romonstiMiiccs. I have often kno’.in newspapers to come to 
hand three montb.'^ aftei their date of publication peiliaps a basketful at a 
time -for which rubbish the .subscriber bad the postage to pay; and for 
these gluts of antiquated news he has to endure long fasts, with the occu' 
sional loss of the most iiitore.sting publication. 

Prince Metteruich or the King of Prussia must find it ibeir interest to 
place in office those who are fit for their duties, and to coiniiel them to fulfil 
them, for they have no fa\ours to exact in lieu of indulgence ; and the King 
of England may do the same, as ho is nut elective, and liis minister dare 
not lumper with the rights of the people; but the President of the United 
.States is the creature of dernoi’racy and office-holders, and whatever bold 
front he may display to foreign foes, be miiht respect and foster domestic 
corruption. This is a .sy.stcni which, without a radical ch.ingc, cannot mend, 
unless excess should work a cure by a rough ])iTcess ; like an impostliumo 
which, being overcharged with unsoundiiess, bursts or is lanceMl. Tliere is 
now no naval or military hero, after Jackson, to excite the enthusiiism of 
the multitude, nor prospect of a war to create any ; so that eloquent and 
able men, generally lawyers, must become the most proinipent statesmen, 
This is all very well; but unfortunately there will be so many, wntb interests 
and qualifications so nearly balanced— rival candihales", rival states, and 
rival parties -that every accessible means will lift used, and will be ncciis- 
sary, in order to acquire a jirepondc ranee. And whoever is once elected 
acquires such an increase of strength by his patronage as will, if ho can let 
off a few clap-traps to the commonalty, ensure him a re-election, and a 
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stronfr probability of naming his successor; for who can oppose such a 
phalanx in its very citadel, with a chance of success ? 

Tlio present candidates for the presidency ai’e Daniel Webster, who, witli 
Henry Cjjy, occupies the very front rank of orators and statesmen ; an l I 
beJiovo him to bo so fat honest and wise, that the republic could suffer no 
detriment from his sway, as far as depended on himself. But ho has little 
chance of success, which I do not regret, as I should be sorry to see so great 
a man paiidering to the base passions of the multitudo, and modelling to 
his icrvi(;c all riie ollices of the nation. .Judge Whyte, the next candidate, 
is a man of excellent character, moderation, and sutiicient abilities. Ho is 
l)rougbt forward by the Whigs, though himself a Tory, in order that he 
may divide the strength of that party ; or because, if elected, he would bo 
after all but half a democrat The other candidate is Martin Van Biircn, 
the present Vice-President, who^o slrenglli lies in the influence of the execu^ 
live, afud the popularity of the President with tho democrats — for he has 
. none of liis own ; though 1 never could disco\or any good grounds for his 
being so low in their favour, except it may be that ho has nol courted them, 
lie annoyed them nol a little by his courtesy and good reeling towards 
England, when he was on\oy there, four or five years ago ; with tho Whigsf 
ho is of course identilied with tlie measures of .Jackson. 

All public f(inctionari«»is in the several states are elected by tlie people, 
except tip' judges, aurlioneci^, bank directors, and perhaps a few more, who 
are apliointcfl by the lege, bit Vos. Sheriffs, niagistrales, aldermen, mayors, 
colleclors, &c., are <iiniuallv balloted for; and with all this bustle and agita- 
tion, 1 firmly beli('ve that tlie (Irand Signor or the Pope could not iiiuke a 
more imlij'i’erenf .seloelioii. Individuals are chosen not as being likely to do 
credit to tho appointment, but berauve they court popularity, are always 
liefoie llu* luiblic as candidates, or are supported by the strongest state or 
local faction. One principle whicdi must be always attended to, is to support 
the person or the {larty who supports j on --votes are given under pledges to 
1)0 returned — and men often o))posc their nearest relative, and the best quali- 
fied, to be true to llioir parly and their pledges. I have known a profes- 
sional man elected to an ulticc wdio wa3 avowedly incapable of performing 
the duties of it, vvliilo theie were several candidates well qualified ; and when 
1 asked an inlluenlial man why he contributed to the appointment of a per- 
son Mj noloiioiisly incoinpetout ? his reply was, “Oh! never mind that; you 
see he was tho only man on our side that wc could get in ; and if we had not 
put him forwaid, the oilier jiarty would have got in llieir man/* A King or 
a Vi'-ejoy, or the individual with whom 1 spoke, would have a])pointed a 
person capahle of perfonning the public service. Functionaries, too, run 
little risk of being (piestioned or blamed, the people are indulgent masters 
to those whom the) liave choi-eu. 

From what 1 have written, niy readers have probably come to a conclusion 
that I have been describing an ill-governed country, and undoubtedly such 
has been ray expectation ; yet they arc free from many abuses to which wc 
liave been grievously subj<*ct, and from which wo arc still far from being 
exempt. IVIy purpose has been, to show to my countrymen the evils of demo- 
cracy — those of an oligarchy they have been long familiar with ; and to 
caution them, tliat, in avoiding the one extreme, they rush not heedlessly 
into the other. 1 write for no party, 1 ujyliold no system ; J have stated 
lactSf and offered my own opinions without favour or malice ; and if undis- 
guised trutjis should offend, as I believe they generally do, lot those who 
cannot hoar llictr light endeavour to* extinguish then) — Jhe more they stir 
the fire of triitli, ti\e brighter it will burn. 

In the several states the Jaws are various, and often bad ; in some of them 
a man wdio can give security for the costs can, by forms of law, keep a 
creditor out of the most obviously just debt for about eighteen months ; and 
with respect to the criminal laws, they are too often so administered, that, as 
I have heard Americans say, ** The big fish escape, the ^little ones are 
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caught." A great ruffian, with a mob at bis back, triumphs — an obscurci 
pctty*fogging villain is executed. The laws of a state ace unavailable to an 
individual— Tie avenges himself ; and if he be a sneaking fellow who admits 
his guilt, he is taken at his word ; but if be be a daring or plausible ruflian, 
who excites his friends and defies his enemies, he may remain unmolested, 
unless he should judge it more prudent to retire. But these delinquents are 
sometimes caught, when their offences outrage the feelings of the violent, or 
have been levelled against the popular. Were the laws fearlessly and impar- 
tially executed, acts of violence would rapidly diminish ; but so long as the 
people are stronger than the police, and prefer keeping the laws in their own 
hands, or under their own direction —while the police arc their creatures and 
coadjutors, such a consummation is not to be expected. From these remarks, 
1 of course exempt the ancient and populgus cities in a considerable degree, 
where more powerful mobs are requisite to beard the laws, as has lately ap- 
peared in Boston and Baltimore ; but take a population of a million, in any 
part of the southern states, and I am satisfied that more murders are per- 
petrated withimthat population, than in the whole of the British dominions 
in Europe. 

• I believe I have shown that anarchy, corruption, and their follower, 
despotism, are not diminishing, but perhaps increasing in the United States ; 
nor can I perceive any power or safety-valve to clwck their progress. The 
senate and the supreme court are intoiulcd for that purpose, but they can 
do little, for the popiilacic are unquestionably •'aio ultimate tribunal. When 
the senate issued a protest, justly m my opinion, against an act of the execu- 
tive, they were schooled by the President and denounced by bis party, and 
are gradually undergoing a process by filling vacancies, to render llicni 
more obedient to their masters. 

Unlimited suffrage is the bane of America, which, though it has not yet 
perpetrated its utmost evils, is tending towards them, but may tediously drag 
along its poisonous course, liceuusc the tyranny of a mob never reaches its 
highest mark till want of einplojnicnt and want of bread give leisure and 
desperation. In such a state, unless poverty should destroy independence, 
the probable course would be despotism, tyranny, revolution, anarchy, and 
reform. But I do not pretend to a gift of prophecy, for we cannot judge by 
any other government, ancient or modern, how such a novel and complicated 
inachinei 7 shall continue to work— whether it will get out of order, go to 
pieces, or be remodelled. While Europeans divide their time between their 
own business, and domestic and social enjoyments, leaving but a remnant for 
politics, the democrats of America devote theirs to a constant exertion to 
improve their fortune, and to increase the strength of their parly — hasty and 
impatient in thei'* meals, in their family intercourse, and in their convisial 
pleasures. Meetings, committees, and delegations are in ceaseless operation, 
whilst every colfce-housc, grog-shop, or store, nightly supply arenas for dis- 
putation — the friendly quid alone seems to promote silence and repose. 

Still, with all, these evils, they have cheap govermnent, they have no sine- 
curists, pensioners, or useless drones ; no w^ealthy and powerful endowments 
to provide for the younger sons of senators and legislators ; no families, 
basking for centuries on rotten boroughs, and wondering that the excluded 
do not venerate the system. No proud priest suificiently privileged to 
insult the faith of another, whilst his own pomp and temporai 7 power 
insult the precepts and example of the Founder of Christianity, and 
clog and im^de the movements of the Constitution. The best* machinery 
will acquire antiquated rust and venerable cobw'ebs, which shbuld not ho 
spared, whatever spiders may say. They; > are justly and proportion ably 
taxed, and not by a sc.ale favouring the wealthy, A property-tax is the only 
equitable tax, and that they have got; while thdir customs’ duties are light, 
and do not exclude the industrious from luxuries. Why should the noble- 
man with 100,000/, a^year pay no more duty on a iM)und of tea, or a bottle 
of wine, than the man of 00/. a-year? Such taxes should be light, because 
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they are chielly paid by the middle classes ; a propei*ty-tax alone can reach 
the aristocracy. 

There is no aristocracy in America at all similar to that of England ; but 
that part of the population so miscalled, consists of tho bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men, and all who aim at refinement or gentility. 
They hold no peculiar privileges nor power except their individual votes, 
which, as they are generally in the minority, are seldom of use ; and while 
mechanics, Irish labourers, &c., shout and bully» threaten and harangue at 
elections, they^ quietly enter tho polling-house, deposit their votes in the 
ballot-box, and* retire. That portion of them which holds ofHce, or is desirous 
of obtaining it. mixes with the vulgar, affects their habits and manners, rush 
into the main current of ])olitics, and aie called good democrats, republicans, 
and Jacksonmen. The others are abused and denounced as a bloated and 
corrupt aristocracy, thirsting for power. Their real faults in the ejes of the 
multitude probably are, that they do not join them in their taste for govern- 
ing, dhd that their opposition to Jackson show's that they scorn to follow in 
the train of a demagogue. 

This party in America, it will be perceived, agrees exactly with the middle 
class in England, which has lately obtained a share in the power of the aris- 
tocracy. Let us imagine, if it he not treason, the whole of that aristocracy, 
consisting of the nobility and of the high patrician families, swept from the 
face of the earth— annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot 
established ; that the moh^elect a favourite, whom they would permit to 
administer the Constitution* as ho understood it, and appeal to them — 
outvote, envy, and hate the middle class — let us imagine this, and we have 
a parallel with America. Lot us further imagine a manufacturer opposing, 
by his solitary and peaceable vote, the despotism of the sovereign in vetoing 
public measures which have passed both the lords and the commons, which 
measures particularly concern him, such as re-chartering the Bank of 
England, Of opening the trade to China; and lot us suppose the 50(1 men 
in the cmpb»y of this manufacturer — who had no interest in the questioji 
except through their employer— voting the contrary way; cheering the 
executive for remo^ ing the legislators opposed to their idol, and denouncing 
their own master for an aristocrat, who would exercise a little power if he 
could, who supports a corrupt press— that is, takes in a newspaper favourable 
to such aristocrats as Joseph Hume, Mr. Attw'ood, or* Mr. Grote ; and we 
still must conceive even greater democratic tyranny than this, before we can 
understand the internal working of republicanism in America. Such a 
system we know could not long exist in England ; nor could it in America, 
hut for the case and prosperity of the working classes, and tho certainty of 
einploymont. 

But what on immense distance are wc from such a state of things ! The 
lowest and most numerous portion of the population holding no power what- 
ever, at one extreme — a few hundred privileged families, till lately, wielding 
the whole power of the empire, at the other — and the entire mass of the 
middle class in the cenh*c, extending from the verge of pauperism to that 
small but still powerful oligarchy, fenced in by prescriptive rights, and cor- 
rupted by prescriptive advantages ; no feelings in common with the mass 
from which they extract their nourishment and support : and resembling 
tho wild ivy, which clings lo the live oak, displaying splendid festoons and 
variety of colours, but impeding his growth, and binding, whilst they embel- 
lish, his mighty arms. How absurd, then, is it to compare the still powerful 
oligarchy of England with tlie helpless and prostrate, though personally tho 
most respectable party of the Ameritans-or the English commons with 
the blind and rcc^less^leraocrsito of America! 

We know what dcmocrapiesliaVe' been in all ages— turbulent, headstrong, 
and shortlived ; despotism has always abounded on tho earth, and oligarchy 
has possessed sufficient opportunities of displaying its tyranny and selfish- 
ness, How is it that a powerful middle class has never yet existed ? In 
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Frniu-o it possesses some power, though not sutTicient to contend with 
despotism under Napoleon, or with democracy under Robespierre; but Eng- 
land at present exhibits the nearest approach to it, that has ever yet sprung 
up in the various shillings of power. The reason is, that there never have 
been middle classes, except in a few trading communities, where they have 
been permitted to adininister their own allairs, till crushed by foreign power ; 
but the astonishing trade and manufacture of England have raised a mass 
of wealth and intelligence, too strong to be crushed by internal or external 
foes, so long as they are true to themselves. They are too numerous to have 
pecAiliar interests to corrupt them— too wellolf to desire anarchy or desperate 
changes - and too enlightened not to understand their own interests, which 
are blended and ramified through the whole fabric of society : and, for my 
part, they arc the power in which I repose the greatest (ionfidence, after 
which, I confide in a hereditary and well-instnictod sovereign ; and I trust 
lliat tJic union of such a head, with such a structure, will acquire sulficiont 
strength and soundness to endure as long as the harbours, mines, and fertile 
plains of Britain. 

To those pers )ns who may think of emigrating I woult^ offer, at parting, 
my ('Undid opinion : if they belong to the lowest class in the British islands 
they raise both their eircumslances and their enjoyments ; if to the iniddb; 
class, they may improve their circumstanciis, but will probably find their en- 
joyments diminished ; the first class havo nothing -to do with the question. 
Mechanics and labourers, especially from IrehYul, where wages arc at the 
lowest, would do well to set out as soon as they can muster money to defray 
the expenses of the transit; tfthey should not find immediate einplo)incnt 
when they land, they have only to push forward, — abundance of food and 
clothing, whisky and tobacco, wait on labour e\ cry whore ; what the refined 
would call privations wiW he to them luxuries ; and should the climate, or 
o\er-indulgcnro oijcasionully prodiu^c disease, it is the fate of man every- 
where, and is, at all events, preferable to the illne^s produced by starvation. 
They can discharge their employers as they lire of them, and yhango Ihcir 
legislators annually if they chooise, and, should they IosvT their politicial im- 
portanci?, and be rated as aristocrats, they may console themstdvos witli 
the consciousness of having attained suffuneiit wealth and refinement to 
distinguish them from the common herd of democrats. 

The middle class T would, in general, advise to remain at home if they 
can live and support their families, or, if attached to kindred and soil, to 
endure many privations— but not absolute want— rather than tempt the seas, 
and wander into remote and uncivilized forests, whore they will be at. once 
buried to old friends and neighbours, without acquiring new. But if they 
havo young families, in wdiose welfare all their desires and anxieties are 
centered, once settled in Americ.a all their uneasiness on that score w ill 
vanish; the chihU'cn will reap the lienofitof their wanderings, and find their 
country where the parents found banishment. If they bo persons of refined 
and fastidious habits, and be obliged to emigrate, I feel for them ; but should 
they have the power of choosing, when such do* emigrate, they will do 
best to ^et into rising and prosperous settlements, and devote themselves 
to teaching, or some intellectual occupation ; or, perhaps, to become account- 
ants, and, in time, transact husiuos.s on tlieir own accounts ; if they condiu^t 
themselves in ift courteous, unassuming manner, '*thcy will run little risk of 
being insult^— if females, none,- and, though they can hardly escajio 
wrongs and Injuries, they will be suiti to find persons disposed to' do them 
service. With industry and prudence they need not fear pecuniaiy priva- 
tions ; but they may calculate on wattts which no wealth tould supply,— 
the social intercourse of congenial minds^atid the j respectful assiduity of 
seiwants. The best gentlemanly subject for emigration, in my opinion, is 
a young man, enterprising and qualified for business, di.spose(l to encounter 
climates, labour and privations, during the vigour of his days, in pursuit of 
ibrtune ; and this is hardly so much as every naval and military man bus to 
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under^ro in colonial settlements with less inducements. If he be desirous 
of making: quick work, at all risk, let him go to the cotton States of America, 
Texas, or Mexico; and when he has enough to satisfy his desires, he will 
return and enjoy it in the social pursuits, and amongst the friends of his 
youth, unless that, in the mean time, he has formed other ties, and has ac> 
qmred other tastes and views. 


1 sailed from New Orleans in June, to return to that hive from 

whence so may swarms issue, and which 1 thought I had left for ever, nearly 
four years before. With the ocean breeze, reviving health and cheering 
prospects, I felt assured that ray sand was yet by no means expended ; that 
I might still 1)0 received into the l)os(>m of my mother-country, bask under 
the sunshine of the arts, and renew all the habits, and some of the friend- 
ships of former days. 

Even while confined in niy tloating prison, I felt, with satisfaction, that a 
ship was not the land of liberty and equality, consequently I enjoyed all 
the confidence and security of which the elements could not deprive me. 

We remained for two days becalmed south of Tortuga.s, about the 2 1st of 
June, so that we had a vertical sun at noon. The heat was almost intole- 
rable; the thermometer standing at 93° in the round-house, not a breath of 
air stirring, and having no awning, a bit of shade was the scarcest .article 
iiiuiginablc. Our own shadows depended on the extent of our hat brims ; 
the masts when porpt'ndicidar pointed at the sun, and the sails flapping 
agiiiist them scut us their fiuidows edgeways, which the swell of the sea 
rendered exciiedipgly erratic. We sounded and found bottom with -10 fa- 
thoms line, and in drawing up the lead, it was followed from the depths by 
an immense multitude of fish of various sizes and degrees, whose curiosity 
had apparently been excited by the strange visitation : so we perceive that 
even fish run gaping after novidtics. They were evidently a well-fed com- 
munity, for even the sharks, of which we saw several, declined our trea- 
cherous hospitality. 

Our Captain, a Now Englander, — I believe all Ainericnn skipjiers are 
^"ankoes, — w’as a (|uiot, w'ell-teinpered man, who used the smallc.*^t po.ssiblo 
quantity of curses in ordering his crew. He wa.s quite at lumie in a gale of 
wind, and had a mortal antipathy (o a calm : on those occasions, ho was to be 
found for houi> loaning against the bulwark, his looks dire ded to the cjuar- 
toj* from which he wanted a wind to come, and oceasionally muttering, — 

“ Oh ? !»low, my bonny breeze, do blow !’* AVhether ho had any contidcncc 
in tlui incantation 1 kiiow not, hut sailor.s arc the most superstitious of mor- 
tals ; and laith may raise the wind, as W'oll as move mountains, in which 
case it would naturally, wlnui wo would, do both at once. However, specu- 
lations a jiarl, the wind did come one night; and though its approach was 
seen, and preparation w’as made by taking in studding sails, and royals, and 
reefing, yet we had four or five sails carried away in as many minutes, and 
the ship so much on her beam-ends, that she would not obey the rudder, 
hut wheeled round and lound till she righted. About midnight, whilst all 
the crew w'i*re aloft on the yards, except the helmsman,! saw, from the round- 
house, the captain, in his attempt to run to the leeward, laid pro.^trate on 
his back, and slide to his post like a loo.^e .slale on the roof of a house ; and 
though an active seaman, •ho had considerable difliculty in scrambling up to 
the windward again. 

We frequently sailed ten knots an hour, and sometimes made 220 miles a 
day. When off Holyhead, we found ourselves in company with about fifty 
sail, of which four were Americans, and before we had got half way to Liver- 
pool, these four led the squadron. It seems to me that the English do not 
build a single trading* vessel tW ean sail with an American. "But a truce 
to America, adieu to thfl Atlantic, for yonder stands the smoke-capped 
einiwrium of commerce. 
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THREE SONNETS TO THE AUTHOR OF “ ION. 
By Leigh Hunt. 

I. 

I could not como-- to shed a man's rare tears 
With those who honour'd, and who lov'd, thy play ; . 

My heart said ** yes,” but my poor health said “ nay," 
Sharp'paiu'd of side, and weak with household fears : 

Yet I was with thee, — saw thine high compeers, 

Wordsworth and Landor, — saw the pil’d array, 

The inany-visag'd heart, looking one way. 

Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears. 

Now, said I to myself, the scenes arise ; 

Now comes the sweet of name,* whom great love ^:'nders 
From love itself; now, now' he gives the skies 
The heart th&y. gave fsweet tiiought 'gainst bitter wonders !) 
And ever and aye, hands, strong with tear- thrill'd eyes, 
Snapping the silence, burst in crashing thunders. 


Yes, 1 behold the old accustom'd sight, 

Pit, boxes, galleries ; I was at “ the play 
I saw uprise the stage’s strange lloor-day, 

And music tuning as in tune's despite; 

Childhood I saw, glad-faced, that squcezelh tight 
One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away. 

And beauty and age, and all that piled array — 
Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight. 

A noble spectacle ! — Noble in mirth — 

Nobler in sacred fcllow'ship of tears I 
I’ve often thought what sight w'c have on earth, 

Worthy the fiincying of our fellow spheres ; 

And this is one — whole hosts in love with w'ortli. 
Judging the shapes of their owm hopes and fears. 

III. 

Fine age is ours, and marvellous — setting free 
Hopes that were bending into grey despairs, 
Winnowing iron like chaff, outspeeding the airs. 
Conquering with smoky Hag the winds at sea, 

Flinging with thunderous wheels immeasurably, 
Knowledge, like daily light: so that man stares 
Planet-struck with his work-day world, ^or dares 
Repeat the old babble of what ** shall never be.” 

A great, good age I— Greatest and best in this, — 

That it strikes dumb the old anti-creeds, which parted 
Man from the child— prosperity from the bliss « 
Of fiiilli in good — and toil of wealth unthwajted 
From leisure crown'd with bay, such lUt thine is, 

Talfourd ! a lawyer prosperous and young-hearted. 

* Ion signifies a violet. 
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THE BRIDE OF LINDORF. 

BT L. E. L. 

I 

Midnight is a wonderful thing in a vast city— 'and midnight was 
upon Vienna, The shops were closed, the wiiuiows darkened, and the 
streets deserted^strange that where so much of life was gathered to- 
gether there could be such deep repose ; yet nothing equals the stillness 
of a great town at night. Perhaps it is the contrast afforded by memory 
that makes this appear yet more profound. In the lope valley, and in the 
green forest, there is quiet even at noon— quiet, at least, broken by sounds 
belonging alike to day and night. The singing of the bee and the bird, 
or the voice of the herdsman carolling some old song of the hills — these 
may be hushed ; but there is still the rustle of the leaves, the wind mur- 
muring in the long grass, and the low perpetual whisper of the pine. 
Rut ill the town — the brick and mortar have no voices of their own. 
Nature is silent — her soft, sweet harmonics arc hushed in the great 
human tumult — man,nnd man only, is heard. Through manyhouis of 
tlie twenty-four, the occfii of existence rolls on with a sound like 
thunder— a thousand voiefs speak at once. The wheels pass and re- 
pass over tlic stones — music, laughter, anger, the words of courtesy and 
of business, mingle together — the history of a day is the history of all 
lime. The annals of life but repeat themselves. Vain hopes, vainer 
fears, feverish jileasuie, passionate sorrow, crime, despair, and death — 
these make up the eternal records of Time’s dark chronicle. But this 
hurried life has its pauses — once in the twenty-four come a few hours of 
rest and silence. 

Vienna was now' still as the grave, whoso daikncss hung over a 
few lamps swung dimly to and fro, and a few' dark shadows— which 
the crimes of men make needful. The weary watchers of the night 
paced with slow and noiseless steps the gloomy streets. God knows 
that many of those hushed and darkened houses might have many a 
scene of waking care w ithin— many a pillow might be but a place of 
unrest for the acliing head— still the outward seeming of all was 
rcjiosc. 

One house, and one only, obeyed not the general law. It was a mag- 
nificent hotel in thedargest square, and was obviously the scene of a 
splendid fete. Light and music streamed from the windows, the court- 
) ard was iillcd with .equipages, and a noisy crowd — part servants, part 
s])ectators — thronged the gales. Within, all was |)omp and gaiety. The 
Countess von Ilcrmanstatit was unrivalled in her fetes. Slie knew how 
to give them — a knowledge very few possess. TJie generality labour 
under the delusion, that when they have lighted and Idled their rooms, 
they have done their all. They never were more in error. Lighting 
is mucli — crowding is much also — but there lacks “ something more 
exquisite • still.” This something^ the countess possessed in its per- 
fection. Any j!an assemble a crowd, but few can make it mingle. 
But Madame von iSeimanstodt had a skill which a diplomatist might 
have studied. She saw*— she heard everything ; she knew wdio would 
and who would not understand each other ; she caught at a glance the 
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beat position for one lady’s velvets, and for the diamonds of another ; 
she never interrupted those who were engaged — she never neglected 
those w ho were not ; she took care that great people should be amused, 
and little people astonished. Moreover, she had an object in whatever 
hlie did — hence the incentive of interest was added to the pride of art. 

The ball of to-night was given in honour of Pauline von Lindorf, her 
niece, who had just left the convent of St. Therese; — her education, 
as it is called, completed — that education which is but begun, llow 
many cares — how much sorrow' will it take to give the stern and bitter 
education of actual life ! Pauline bad just finished a waltz, having 
pleaded fatigue sooner than might have been expected from a foot so 
light — a form so fairy-like. She wore n robe of white satin, trimmed 
witli swansdown; large pearls looped back the folds, and a band of dia- 
monds scar(!ely restrained the bright hair that fell over her neck and 
shoulders in a thousand naturfil ringlets. It was of that rare rich golden 
so seldom seen — almost transparent, like rain with the sunbeams shining 
through it. At the first glance, that slight and graceful girl- -with the 
rose on her chock a little flushed by exercise, her glittering curls falling 
round her, golden as those of Hope — might have seemed the very ideal 
t)f youth and pleasure ; — so much for the first glance, and how few go 
beyond! Hut whoso had looked closer woUid have seen that the soft 
red on the cheek was feverish; and there w’as that trebinlous motion of 
the lip which bespeaks a heart ill at ease. At first she was looking 
down, and the long shadow' of the curled eyelash rested on the rounded 
check ; but there was something in the expression of llie eyes, when 
raised, tlnit caught even the most careless passer-by. They w'ere large — 
unusually large- and of tluit violet blue which so larely outlasts the age 
of childhood, while they wore that wild and melancholy look wliosc 
sliadow's have a character of fiite; — they are omens of tlie heart. 

It was grow'ing late, and a furtive gaze of tlie young baroness wan- 
dered more and more fi'cquent round tlic rooms, and each time souglit 
the ground with a deeper shade of disappointment. Tlie Countess von 
Hermanstadt observed the look, an<l her own haughty brow curved with 
a scarcely perceptible frown. It was smoothed aw'ay instantly; and 
passing wdth a bland smile through the as|cnibled groups, she left the 
ball-room. 

The upper part of the magnificent bouse was in darkness, but in one 
window burned a still and lonely lamp. It lighted a small chamber 
sufficiently removed from the scene of the festival (o be quite nndis- 
turbed by its tumult, though a distant sound of music floated in, ever and 
anon, at the opeii window, 'i lie chamber was panelled with old carved 
oak, and the arches thus formed were filled with books. Books, too, of 
all sizes, were piled on the ground, and papers and writing materials 
covered a table in the middle. There were also ^oine pictures : a sombre 
landscape of Salvator Rosa — just a desolate rock, grey and barren, 
standing out amid old dark trees, where many a branch was bare with 
the lig|[tiMlng’s fiery visiting®. Beneath them stood a single figure — 
pale, tjjl^headed, with long black hair tliat had not yet lort the motion 
of the^Wind. He looked what he was — an outlaw;, thc^blood which he 
had>irhcd, yet warm upon his hand, and his .foot yet quivering with 
its flight for life or death. Near this was a dark, grave portrait by 
Valasqncz : one of those faces whereon time has written the lesson of 
the prophet king — “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Others were 
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scattered round, but all more or less of a sombre cliaracter, and marking 
the taste of their possessor. He was a young man of some twenty- two 
years of age. The richness of part of his costume ill suited the appa- 
rently studious recluse; but the task of dressing had been hastily sus- 
pended. He bad flung a. loose robe of sables around him, and leaned 
back in a large arm-chair, thinking of anything but the festival for 
wliich he had begun to prepare. His eye sometimes dwelt on an old 
liistory of cbivalry, whose silver clasps lay open before him — sometimes 
on the last Sparks of the fire that was dyhig away on the hearth, but 
ol'tener on a copy of a well known Italian picture, the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. 

“ Yes,*’ said he, half aloud, a few links bring all life before us : 
bcio is adventure — excitement — the toil and the triumph of the body, 
f wish I had been born in those stirring times — life spent half on horse- 
back, lialf attbe banquet board — when you had but to look round the 
touvnament, fix on the brightest smile, and then win your lady wjtli 
your sword. Action — action in the sunshine — passion — l)ut little feel- 
ing, and less tliought : sucli was meant to be our existence. But we 
rotine — we sadden and we subdue — wc call up the hidden and evil 
spirits of the inner world — we wake from their dark repose tliosc who 
uill madden us. The hcail^ is like the wood on yonder flickering bcartli : 
green and fiesli, haunted by a thousand sweet odours, batbc<i iu the 
warm air, and gladdened by the summer Hiinshinc — so grew it at first 
upon its native, soil. But nature submitteth to art, and man has ap- 
pointed for it another destiny: it is gathered, and cast Into the fire. It 
seems, then, as if its life liad but just begun. A new spirit has crept 
into the kindled veins — a brilliant light dances around it —it is bright — 
it is beautiful- -and it is consumed! What remains A warmth on 
tlic atmosphere soon passing away, and a heap of blackened ashes ! 
What more will remain of the heart?” 

At this moment a burst of sudden flame sprung u]) from the moul- 
dering embers, and fell with singular effect on llie wan and lovely like- 
ness of Beatrice Cenci. “ Wliy docs that face haunt me ?” exeUiimed 
the youth. “ Why, when others younger and brighter arc near, does it 
glide between them and me like a shadow ? I remember fliidiiig it as a 
child in the old deserted gallery. 1 loved it then, I know not why — 
save that it brought to my inemoi’y a face I fancy watched my sleep 
when I was a little child. I recollect a large, dark room — a bed whose 
gloomy curtains were drawn aside — and some one bent over me and 
kissed me. I put my arms around her neck, and went to sleep, for I 
had been afraid. She came every night then ; but ray inenioiy is faint 
and confused — I can recall nothing more. How hcaiitifal is that pic- 
ture, with its clear, colourless cheek — with the imperial brow, and the 
large black eyes fillcd.with melancholy tcndern(is.s ! Holy Madonna, 
what a destiny was hers ! — A childhood whose sweetest affections were 
crushed ! I can fancy the little pale trembler crouching beneath her 
angry father’s fierce eyes ; and at last, as if those soft eyes grew despe- 
rate gazing cm their slain, who shall say what madness of despair led to 
the fearful criinc— avenging one yet more fearful ? Why do I keep it 
here P It makes me sjd— ^^too sad !” And he turned a^ide, and leant 
liis head upon his hand. 

Ernest, for such was the young student’s name, was singularly hand- 
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some ; but it was the heart and the mind that gave their owm nameless 
charm. The heart sent the flushed crimson to the cheek — the mind 
lighted up the clear white forehead, around which darkened the blackest 
hair : that deep black hair whose comparisons are all so gloomy, the 
poet likens it to midnight — to the shadow of the grave — to the tempest — 
to the raven’s wing. Brought from the soutfl, our cold climes just ser^^e 
to dash the passionate temperament which it indicates with the despon- 
dency and the reverie of our sad and misty skies. All women would 
have called him interesting — the woman who loved him would have 
called him beautiful. Had the word fascinating never been used before, 
it would have been invented for him. Like all of his susceptible organi- 
zation, Ernest was very variable: sometimes ’ the life of society, with 
every second word an epigram ; at others, grave and absorbed — no sti- 
mulus, no flattery, could rouse him to animation, llis intimate^ his 
very few intimate friends, said that nothing could exceed his eloquence 
in graver converse: carried away by his feelings, how could he help 
being eloquent? lie was made of all nature’s most dangerous ingre- 
dients : he thought deeply — he felt acutely ; and for such this world has 
neither resting-place nor contentment. 

The door of Ernest’s chamber suddenly opened", and its threshold was 
crossed by a step that certainly had never cr^ksed it before. Stately and 
slow, as usual, the Countess von Heimanstadt just raised her robe witli 
an air of utter disdain, as she swept by the heavy folios that lay scattered 
on the ground. 

“What! not dressed yet, Ernest? — Certainly the Count von Iler- 
manstaclt is well employed, sitting there like a moonstruck drenmer. 
Pray, am I to have the distinguished honour of a poet or a painter, or,” 
—added she, pointing snceringly to a volume of planetary signs that lay 
open at her feet — “ or even an astrologer, as my son ?” 

Ernest coloured, and rose hastily from his seat. “ I do so hate,” 
said he, “ those crowds where no one cares for the other; where ” 

“ No one,” interrupted the Countess, “ can be so great a sini])leton 
as yourself. Who, in a crowd or elsewhere, will care about one whom 
they never see? What friends will you ever make in this little, miser- 
able room ? The Archduke Charles has twice inquired after you. 1 
managed as well as I could ; but I really have something else to do to- 
night than just to make excuses for you.” ^ 

“ Ah I my mother, you cannot think how unfitted I am for the mock 
gaiety of to-night. Let me stay where I am.” 

“ Nonsense ! — Why, there lias been your pretty cousin waiting, till I 
forbade it, to dance with you. I left her waltzing' with Prince Louis.” 

“ The less need of me.” 

“ Nay, my dear child!” said his mother, in those caressing tones she 
'well knew how to assume, “ think what a slight it will be to our guests 
if you do not appear; and so many old friends of our house among them. 
I want assistance. Come, Ernest, would you be the only son in Vienna 
who would refuse his mother the slight favour of appearing at a ball 
which is given to introduce him to old friends, whom she at least loves 
and values?” . , ,, 

Ernest rose hastily and silently from his sept. “ I will he there al- 
most as soon as yourself,” exclaimed he ; and indeed the Countess had 
scarcely resumed her place at the,tt{q)er end of the room, before she saw 
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her son enter, and noted with delight, hidden under an air of proud 
humility, his graceful and high-born bearing. “ He is odd, reserved, 
and studious,” thought she; “ but I shall make something of him yet.” 

But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than her own. Pauline 
was the first to see her jpusiu enter. She hastily turned aside, and 
began to be very much interested in some Bengal roses that stood be- 
side ; but her sigh was as soft, and almost as h w, as their own, and her 
hliisli was still richer and deeper. Ernest came up and asked her to 
dance. H|pr eyes were downcast, and he thought she took his arm coldly; 
but moic than one bystander remarked how ditlerent was the animation 
with which the young Baroness von Lindorf waltzed with her cousin, to 
that with vvhich she had danced with the huudsome Prince Louis. 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do — having given some delight, 
more’ discontent, and also several colds ; but it had answered the 
Countess’s purpose. All Vienna talked of the approaching nmiriage of 
the beautiful heiress with Count von Heriimnstadt. Many of her young 
friends ventured on a little gentle riiilicry. Pauline blushed, smiled, 
sighed, and denied the charge, hut w'as believed by none. The time 
soon came for her return to the Castle of Jjindorf ; but little of her life 
had been passed there. §^he had left it, when quite a child, for the con- 
vent, and of late she had sjlcnt much lime with her aunt. Iler father, a 
silent and reserved man* hut doatingly fond of his child, came oiteii to 
see her ; and though Pauline could recollect nothing of the affectionate 
confidence wdiich so often exists between father and daughter when left 
alone in the world, yet she was full of gratitude and tenderness. With 
the quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she was the Baron’s 
first and only object — that her happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, 
were Iiis constant care. There was something in bis unbroken sadness, 
liis habits of seclusion, and his gloomy deportment, that excited her 
youlliful imagination, and gave a dcptli of anxious devotion to her filial 
aLtacliment. 

Tlic paramount desire of the Baron appeared to be, tliat she^ should 
not find her home dull on returning to it, At his request the Countess 
von Tlcnnanstadt had collected together a gay young ]>arty, and the old 
castle was for some weeks to be a scene of perpetual festival. Pauline 
w'cnt thither accompanied by her»aunt and cousin. She at least found 
the journey delightful. Ernest, taken away from his hooks, animated 
by the fresh air and the rapid travelling, undisturbed by the presence of 
si rangers, and anxious to please, now that he had no fear of either ridi- 
cule or coldness, was ^n high spirits. He drew their attention to every 
spot haunted by an association, and told its history as those tell who are 
steejicd to the lip in jioetry — ricli in imagery, abounding in anecdote, he 
Hung around all of which he spoke his own warm and fanciful feeling. 
Pauline fixed upon him/her large blue eyes, where tenderness struggled 
with delight; while in the interest excited by his various details, she 
forgot the sweet and inward consciousness that would have fixed her 
eyes on the ground, or anywdierc rather than on her cousin s face. The 
Countess was delighted to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
already began To plafi wedding f^tes. 

Night had fallen erS they approached the castle, the first view of 
which was singularly striking. The party had gradually sunk into 
silence, the road for miles had wound through a dense forest, with no 
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other light thnn that flung over the road by the lamps of the carnage, 
and the torches which the out-riders carried before them, forming 
strange and fantastic outlines. The red light played over the drooping 
houghs of the forest trees ; the flickering rays only illumined the outside, 
and all beyond was impenetrable obscurity*: from the depths of that 
thick darkness came forth wild sighs and sounds ; the mournful muriuiir 
of the pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they swayed heavily 
in the wind ; these, mingled with the hoarse cry of the night-birds. 
Sometimes disturbed from his gloomy perch, the dusk wingrf*bf the ow I 
flapped across the road, and his hooting disturbed the sad low music of 
the night; it was neither time nor place for gay converse: the whole 
party felt the subduing influence, and leant hack in deep thought. Sud- 
denly they cleared the wood, and the carriage paused for a moment that 
they might catch the first view of the castle of Lindorf ; visible fi)r 
miles around, — there it stood in the centre of a vast p'ain, on the sum- 
mit of a high hill, with not a single rise to intorce])t, or a single object 
to distract the view. It rose in bold relief against the deep blue sky, 
W'itb the large round moon shining directly behind it ; — even at that 
distance }ou could mark the square tow^ers and th^ indented hattlemenls, 
while the mass of the building itself seemed jkfimense. The sky, of that 
intense purple which marks a slight frost, w'as covered wdth floating 
clouds, and on the further edge, sheltered in their shadow', were scat- 
tered a tew pale stars ; but the broadway of heaven w'as flooded l)y 
moonlight ; no longer shut out by the thick forest, — her rays silvered 
whatever they touched, and the long grass of the plain looked like tnidii- 
laling w'uter, so thickly did the cris])cd dew' lie upon il, and so clearly 
did the moonshine glitter through the frosted moislure. Jirnest gazed 
upon the dark and distant castle with an emotion for which he could 
not himself have accounted ; he reincnihcrcd it not— and yet it seemed 
strangely familiar. The moonlight clothed it like a gaimont, and the 
ohl towers shone like siUcr; but even while they gazed, the l)riglitnes> 
was departing.— One mass of vapour flowa'd in after another like tlie 
dark tide coming in upon the shore; a black ridge rose above the castle ; 
itdaikencd — it w’idened — its edges grew' luminous as they ai)proachotl 
the moon: gradually half her disk was hidden by them. “Is it an 
umeu?” asked Ernest of his own tho\(^hts. Even as he asked the (picfc- 
lion, tltc black cloud swept over the moon, and entire darkness covered the 
whole scene. “ Diive on,’’ cried lamest, impatiently ; and the hordes 
set off at full gallop, hut even the exhilaration of rapid motion failed to 
drive aw ay the weight that had fallen upon his heart. lie could not 
divest hinnelf of the idea tlmt the castle was in some way connected 
with his destiny,— and that such destiny was ill-fated. When at length 
they arrived, and drove slowly up the steep,, ascent as the old gufe 
creaked on its hinges to receive them, and they alighted in tlu^ l.aU of 
black carved' oak, he felt a cold shudder come over him. Again he asked 
himself— Is it an omen?” and the voice of his inward spirit answered 
“Yes!” 

. A fortnight passed aw ay, and one fete succeeded to another. At flrst 
Pauline clung to her cousin’s side, — she wandered wdth him in the 
antique gardens, and w ould leave the dancers to gaze with him from the 
terracO which overlooked the vast plain below. Gradually she gave more 
and more into ihc |)leasures around her ; and the mornings w^erc devoted 
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to her young companions, and the evening saw her the gayest, as well as 
the loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a lelief to Ernest— it 
left him more at liberty to indulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed 
on the visionary melaneliolv, wliich was half thought — and ludf feeling, 
lie was wrong, however, ii^the conclusion that he drew from the change 
in hih cousin; he merely supposed that she was attracted hy the 
aimisenicnts so natural to her age; he knew not that even that fair 
y«»uiig hiow Ipd already learnt the hitter task of dissembling. He knew' 
not that ol'lcn did tlial bright young licad lay down in weariness and 
sorrow on a pillow wet with frequciu tears. Love only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw.that her cousin had only for her tlje calm and gentle 
tenderness of a brother;— they had been ])r()ugbt up together, and there 
was nothing in the pretty and playful child, that had grown up beside 
liim,* to c\cite his imagination. But she — slie loved him with all that 
poetry which is only tr) he foiirul in a woman’s fust affection ; it is the 
early colour lliat the rose-bud oj)cns to the south wind, — ihew'armtlj that 
morning bicaLbes upon a eloiul whose blush reddens, but returns not. 
Piiic, shy, sensitive, tender, and unreal ; it is the most ethereal, yet most 
iJisiing fcelinj? life can- know. The influence of a woman’s first love is 
»‘lt on her whole after-e;*igtcncc; never can she dream such dream again, 
i’ur a woman ihcie is jio sCtond-love ■ youth, hope, belief, arc all given 
lo her IItsI attachment; if unrequited, the licait becomes its owu Pro- 
met iu'us, creative, ideal, but with the vulture preying upon it for ever. — 
If (h'ceived, the w'bolc ])oetry of life is g()uc ; the very essence of poetry 
bt'lief, and h<)w can she, whose sweet eager credulity has once learnt 
the }»i1t<‘r truth — that its reliance was in vain, how can slm ever believe 
.‘suain ? 

Pauline learnt to know Ernest’s heart by lier own, and she felt the 
tiiil’erenee. Night after night she left the l>.ill-n)om in all the false flutter 
of iImI excitement whose f(wcr dc-itioys llie lu'arl whn’li it aiiimate.s. 

>: (liice inljcr own roo*ij, the colour left licr cheek, ami the light, her 
I ' , ‘iic thing herself down, with a burst of tears, loni. and jiainfully 
• I ;a e";-v d, while slie tliougliL tliul Ernest iiad not entered the hall ihrough- 
oiii liie es filing, lie, in the incaiuvliile, saw' lier seemingly happy and 
jiiin'M’d — a lid gave more and more into his pursuits ; he w-onld spend days 
in lie old forest adjoining, till the midnight stuis shone thnmgli the dark- 
ling brancliesj like the of a spirit, awakening all tliat was most 
ellion,:il in his nature. I lours tuo were pa^t on the w'iudiug and lovely 
iivi:i” Inst in those vague hut impassioned reveries w'hich fade, and for 
ever, amid the sterner; realities of life. The dreaming boyhood prepares 
fm adventurous man ; we first fancy, then feel, and, at last, act and 
tliiiik. He delighted too in rambling tiirnugli the ancicnl castle — filled 
v.IiU tin; memory of other days : not a face in the picture gallery but be 
eonjm ’d up its history, and he loved to assign to cfu li .some one of the 
ifions chambers for the site of their adventures. Many of the rooms 
ilie left wing were all but deserted, — and one afternoon, w’bilc waii- 
.iiig cafclcgsly along, he found* his w'ay into a chamber that bad 
qipiirently not l)ecTi (^ned for years ; he was struck with the beauty <if 
'^ome richly wro*ught oak panels. While leaning against one of theiA 
lie chanced to touch a hiSden spring ; tlie panel flew open — and disco- 
vered a narrow flight of wdiidipg stairs. To kindle a phosphorous match, 
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to light a small wax taper, was the work of a moment ; and he began to 
descend the staircase: — childishly eager to discover somelhing — he did 
not much care what, so long as it was a discovery. It wound to a much 
greater distance than he had supposed, and, at last, ended at a sort of 
low arch — the door of which was heavily fiarred inside. With great 
difficulty he succeeded in unfastening it; at last it yielded to his eftbrts, 
and he opened it. It opened inwards — and even then, though he per- 
ceived the open air, he could scarcely make bis way through the matted 
ivy, and the thickly grown shrubs that extended beyond. The moment 
he arrived beyond their shade he found himself in a portion of the 
castle grounds which he had never seen before ; it was a lovely little 
garden of small extent, girdled in by lofty walls and tall trees — but a 
fairy land in miniature as far as it extended. The hues of autumn 
were now upon the boughs — but the cveigr^'ens shone with untiring 
verdure ; and various late llowcrs appeared in that gorgeous colouring 
which belongs to the last season of earth’s fertility, lie wound through 
a narrow path of green and purple, — for the carefully trained grapes 
hung in arches overhead, with fruit as rich as those of the eastern garden 
discovered by Aladdin. Ernest was enchanted with his discovery, and 
Imrried on, when his attention was caught the sound of singing ; it 
was a female voice of the most touching s.vreetness. The words were 
inarticulate, but the air, an old German melody, was exquisitely marked. 
Ernest followed whither the voice led — he paused amid some laurel trees, 
and a scene like a picture presented itself to his astonished gaze ; it was 
a bright open grass plot — a very rendezvous for every stray sunlxiam, — 
and in the middle glittered and danced a little fomitaiu wliich threw up 
its silvery jets in the air, and then fell over large shells, stones, and 
rugged pieces of granite, which formed a sort of basin ; a number of 
creeping plants were around it, and one or two lilies grew' as if carved 
in ivory. Seated on one of the huge stones scattered around — singing 
a low sweet air, or rather humming it, fur tlie words were inaudible, 
was a female figure. Ernest could see only a very pretty back — an ex- 
quisitely shaped hpad bending forward, and a ])rofusion of lilack hair 
hanging down in plaits — the ends somewhat fancifully fastened willi a 
scarlet flower. 

Ernest felt that he was an intruder, but he did — as all other young 
men would have done — remain rooted to the spot. He knew the 
melody that she was singing to the music of the plashing fountain ; ho 
had not heard it for years, but now it came freshly back to his memory 
haunted with n thousand vague fancies : suddenly the low sweet singing- 
ceased; the maiden rose hastily from her seat, and, turning round, 
showed the exact likeness of his favourite picture— the Beatrice Ceiici. 
There was not the, peculiar head-gear, — for the hair was simply parted 
back ; hut everything else was exact in resemblance. There was the 
same low wliite forehead, the s..me black arched eyebrow, the same 
Grecian of face, the same small and scornful lip. She looked 

towards and there were the same large, dark, and melancholy eyes. 
SurpiW^ihade Ernest both speechless and motionless— nqt so the lovely 
‘stranger ; she bounded towards him with something between tlie spring 
of the startled fawn, and tlie confidence of an ''eager child. 

I knew some one would come at last to free me from my wxnry 
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captiyity,’^ exclaimed she, in one of those thrilling voices wliich liave 
a magic beyond even their music ; “ you are not a prisoner too ?” asked 
she, seeing the bewildered expression of Ernest’s countenance. 

“ A prisoner ! No,” said he, too much astonished to know what he 
was saying, and taking erne of the small and delicate hands which 
were extended so implorinjy towards him. 

You will save me— help me, will yon not?” asked the girl ; “ they 
have kept me here many years, and I long to go into the bcautirul worl 
that lies beyojid these high walls. I sometimes wish I were a bird, and tlicn 
I would spread my wingson thefree air, and fly away, and he so ha])py. But 
yon will take me with you, will you not?” whispered she, looking up in 
his face with the sMect and impatient look of a pleading child. ‘‘ You 
look very kind — I may trust you, may I not ?” 

With my life I will answer to that trust,” cried young Hermanstadt; 
“ hut who arc you, — ’^^ho keeps yon here ?” 

** My uncle, the Baron von Lindorf,” muttered she, in a low frightened 
Voice, “lliey tell me that there is a castle, and vassals, and gold, that 
should he mine, and that is why he keeps me here. He is very cruel !” 

“ Good God !’* cried Ernest, “ come this moment with me — and in his 
usurped place — before* his own guests — I will force him to do you right.” 

“ No, no,” replied the c/ntive, her lip whitening, and the pupils of her 
large eyes dilating with sudflen terror. “ No, let us fly, — you do hot know 
how cruel he is, and how strong. Let us only get beyond these high 
walls. How did 5^011 get in ?” 

“ I found by chance a long, concealed passage.” 

“ And you can come again ? Ah ! now I shall not mind being a })ri- 
soncr. You will come and talk to me— and not tell me to be (piiet, like 
old Clotilde, or frown upon me likelleiniich ?” 

“You shall not stay here — conic with me this moment. I will 
protect you from them all !” 

“ No,” replied the captive, “ not now ; you do not know my uncle’s 
j)owcr — he would kill us botli; wc must escape without his knowing it. 
Do you tliink you can manage it in a few days ?” 

“ Ci:rtainly ! hut the sooner the better.” 

“ What is your name ?” interrupted the prisoner. 

“ liruest von Hermanstadt,” 

“ They call me Minna, I used to have another name, but it is so 
long figo that I have forgotten it j 1 have grown so much since I was 
licre. I could not reach those flow^ers when I came here first; — my 
pretty flowers, and my singing fountain — 1 shall be sorry to leave you ! 
Yon never scold Minna ; but it is a brave world yonder — you will take 
me into it, Ernest ?” asked she ; and again those sweet eyes were raised 
beseechingly to his. 

“ Come with me now— I will pledge my life for your safety !” 

“ No, come to-morrow — can you — without being seen ? To-morrow 
morning, when those clouds arc" reddening, and the w aters of the foun- 
tain are rosy with their shadows ? I always come here then, I love the 
fresh air Of ilje morning.” • 

At this moment a shrill voice in the distance was heard calling — 
“Minna, Minna.” IiJrnest would have pressed forward, when the maiden 
caught his arm, trembling from head to foot. “ Go, go,” whispered she, 
then, clasping her little hands with an air of passionate entreaty, she 
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added : — “ I expect you to-morrow at sunrise and before he .could 
answer, she had darted away. Once she looked back, but it was to wave her 
hand in token that he should depart. Ernest lingered for a moment, 
and then hurried back to the hidden passage ; he carefully effaced all 
traces of his progress — and drew the ivy aft^ him when he entered the 
arched door, that lie barred ; and then hurriedly sought his own chamber, 
which he left no more that night. This was an act of too frequent 
occurrence, on his part, to excite the least surprise ; and the supposed 
student was left uudisturhed,— for, for him there was as little study as 
rest. That sweet face floated before his eyes, that low melodious voice 
haunted his ear — and the name of Minna lingered upon his lip. “ Now,” 
thought he, “ I understand the cause of my uncle’s gloom and abstrac- 
tion ; no marvel that he has no heart for gaiety with such a crime 
pressing upon it I faintly remember hearing that his brother had fallen 
in some campaign that they fought together;- doubtless, with his last 
breath he commended his orphan girl to one bound ])v blood to protect 
her. IIow has that dying trust been violated ; how has that child be,ou 
oppressed * Made a prisoner — debarred all the social enjoyments of her 
ugc — deprived of rank and birthright, immured in solitude and igno- 
rance. Great God ! can such cruelty exist among the creatures thou 
hast made? but retribution, sooner or later, c^’ertakcs the guilty. Pcor 
Pauline ! how will her gentle and affectionate nature be grieved to hear 
this thing of the father she idolises ; it must be kept from her. Wealth, 
what a subtle tempter thou art \ Even my uncle — the man I deemed so 
noble, so generous, so full of high feeling, and knightly qualities ; even he 
has for thy sake played traitor to the dead, and broken every sacred tie 
of duty and of affection ! T will think no more of it.” This resolve 
was easily executed ; for the image of Minna excluded every other 
thought. Her beauty, her grace, her childishness had captivated Ernest’s 
imagination ; fate, too, had set her stamp upon the fiery passion to ^vluch 
he utterly abandoned himself. “ How' strangely,” murmured he to 
himself, as, thrown in the deep window-scat, he ga/ed out u])on the 
silent night — “are ’he links knitted together, which time unravels ! 
The })icturc my boyhood discovered, and which so haunted my youtl), 
has it not now fulfilled its mission ? The chance likeness has led to the 
prcdebtiiicd result. I feel it, — Minna has been predestined to be my 
bride. Fate, in filling my heart with her face, from the eailiest years 
kept it free from all those passing fancies which would have detracted 
from the intense devotion of my present love, IIow wonderfully have 
we met! Minna — sweet Minna, life owes you much happiness ; will it 
not he my delicious task to pay fhe debt?” 

TJie night passed in one long, but happy reverie ; and the light sleep 
into which Ernest fell at last was soon broken by the anxiety, wliich 
visited even his dreams, to catch the first crims 9 n break of morning. lie 
started from his bed — and the dark clouds in the east were beginning 
to redden hurried to the deserted suite of rooms— down the winding 
staircabe,4w in a few moments, found himself again in the little garden. 
Cautiouslyjhe entered the vine-covered alley, and paused for Yi moment 
amid tlm thick shelter of the laurels; with a glance Jie drank in the 
beauty of the scene; the feeling of the painter and the poet — and 
Ernest had the imagination of both oyerpowered, during an instant, 
the feeling of the lover. Huge bodies of vapour— a storm in each — 
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were hurrying over a sky, dashed alike with the hues of the tempest 
and the momiug ; some of the vapours were of inky blackness, others 
spread like a scroll of royal purple ; some undulated with the light strug- 
gling through, others were of transparent whiteness ; but those iitx)n the 
east were of a deep criinwu — and the round, red sun had just mounted 
above an enormous old cedv* Red hues were cast upon everything ; even 
tlie lilies blushed, and the waters of the little fountain were like melted 
rubies : on the same stone which she had occupied the previous day sat 
Minna, buUher head was now turned towards llie spot where she had 
last seen Ernest. A movement amid the boughs caught her quick ear ; 
slie started from her seat upon the granite, and Ernest was at her feet. 
Shy, silent, with her long eyelashes drooping upon her flushed cheek ; 
there was a sweet consciousness about her — even more fascinating than 
her Yesterday’s childish confidence. Ernest led her to her place, and 
knelt beside her ; he had no words but those of love ; he had a thousand 
plans for the future ready on his tongue ; he could only speak of the 
luesent. “ Yes, Minna \ may I not call you so, though 1 am jealous of 
the very air bearing away the music of that name ? I have loved you 
for years : not a feature in that beautiful face but has been long graven 
in my soul. J w'ill show you your picture, sweet one, when you come 
home with me. Will yo/i eomc to my home ?** 

And the maiden smiled Vnd said, “ I shall be so happy.” 

But the words of lovers arc a language apart ; their melody is a fairy 
song departing with the one haunted hour ; to repeat it is to make 
it commonplace — cold, yet we can all remember it. Enough, that every- 
thing was planned for flight. The following morning they were to 
meet again ; and Minna was only to return to the castle of Lind()rf as 
the bride of Ernest von Ilcrnianstadt. None there could question his 
right to protect her. The clouds gathered overlieud ; a vast vapour 
like" a shroud, but black as night, came sweeping over the sky \ a fierce 
'wind shook the branches of the mighty cedar, and the slighter shrubs 
were bowed to the very earth ; a hollow sound came l»’oni among the 
houghs, and a few large drops of rain disturbed the t^mntaiii, whose 
waters were dark as if the sunshine had never rested there. 

“ You must go, sweet one; this is no weather for that slight form. 
To-morrow, at sunset — ” 

“ Why cannot I give you this exclaimed Minna, holding up one of 
the tresses w’ith its scarlet flower. 

“ You must,” cried Plrnest, kissing the plait of the black hair, which 
was soft and glossy as the neck of the raven. 

“ I have nothing,” said she, sadly, “ that I can cut it with.” 

Ernest took from his pocket a little Turkish dagger — and with that 
Minna severed the glossy tress. . 

“ I must go now,” Ba\(i she, they will seek rne if I stay out in the 

rain,” 

Ernest pressed her tenderly to his heart, and they parted. He caught 
the last wave of the flowers in her hair— the last sound of her fairy 
foot, and 'turned mournfully awayv All that day he was occupied in 
preparations for his departure ; he rode over to the castle of Krainberg 
which belonged to a fcHpw student, whom he found on the point of de- 
parture. The young Baron, delighted with the romance, of which how- 
ever he understood little more than that lus grave and quiet friend was 
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actually engaged in an elopement — agreed to remain to witness the mar- 
riage, He was also lo have his chapel prepared, a priest in readiness, 
and then to leave his castle as a temporary residence for the bride and 
bridegroom. His mother had left Lindorf — or he would have trusted 
his secret with her, and intreated her counteiirance. In his own mind, 
Ernest was not sorry that her absence rendered this impossible ; he liked 
the excitement, the strangeness, the adventure of his present plan, and 
his mother’s calm and worldly temper would have interposed a thousand 
delays, and liavc arranged everything in the most proper and common- 
place manner. 

He was early at their rendezvous, the fountain, but early as he was, 
Minna was there before him ; she approached him fa a hurried and 
agitated manner, her slight frame trembling with emotion, her large eyes 
glancing from side to side like those of the frightened deer — and he 
could feel cvciy pulse beating in the little feverish hand, which he kissed. 

“ Let us go at once,” whispered she, “ they will soo’^ conic to seek 
me.” Ernest needed no urging to* speed ; he led, or almost carried her, 
down the vine alley, and they reached the dark portal without moles- 
tation. Minna drew hack, terrified at the gloomy passage — but Ernest’s 
caresses reassured her, and she ran up the winding stairs'V‘^u a short 
time they reached the little chamber, which wa^*his study, and that gained, 
they were in comparative safety. Here they waited a short time, partly to 
give the lovely fugitive time to compose herself — partly, that it might be 
dusk befoic they attempted to leave the castle : that, however, was matter 
of no difficulty. A staircase led direct from Ernest’s chamber to the 
garden — and he had the key of a small wicket which led to the woods 
nroinul; once there, and escape was certain. Minna sat down in the 
old oak chair, which Avas Ernest’s usual place. With what delight did 
he contemplate her charnting figure bending over the table, and examin- 
ing his favourite volumes Avilh a curiosity which even fear and timidity^ 
ooulil not quite dispel ! what a delicious augury did the enthusiastic 
young student draw from her apparent interest ! How many happy hours 
Avoiild they pass together over those very volumes ! but there was little 
time even for the most delightful anticipations of the future. The dinner 
hour of the castle hud now arrived — and every creature in it Avas busily 
engaged. Noav then was the time to leave it. Carefully wrapping up 
his precious charge in his cloak, he led her to the little gate, Avhere his 
servant was in waiting. Placing her before him, he sprung up on his 
liorsc, a strong and stately black steed, and a few moments more saAv 
them galloping rapidly along the road that led to Arnheim castle. They 
needed to make all possible haste, for the storm, which bad been ga- 
thering all day, now threatened to hurst over their heads :— ^their way lay 
through a thick wood— and the elements had already commenced their 
strife. The creaking of the huge pine branches, mixed with the hurried 
sweeping of the leaves, of which a dry shower every now and then 
whirled from the earth — ^from the gathered heaps of autumn, or come 
down in hui&t^^s from overhead. The birds, disturbed from their usual 
rest, fiew around, beating the air Avitlv their troubled wings, >00^ uttering 
shrill cries ; the thunder rolled along in the distai^ee, apd a few' large 
drops of tain fell heavily upon the ground ; ther,e was an unnatural heat 
in the air, and gleams of phosphoric light streamed along the burthened 
sky. But Ernest heeded not the storm ; he only feared for the sweet 
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burthen that rested so trustingly in his arms— he only drank the per* 
fumed breath of the warm lips so near his ow|i ; he only felt the beating 
of the heart, now and henceforth to be pillowed on his own ; he only 
heard the low murmur a voice which now and then whispered his 
name — as if that name v^re to her all of love and safety. He spurred 
liis horse to its utmost speed \ the sparks flew from its hoof. He cut his 
way through the fresh wind, and felt as if ihc excitement of the im- 
passioned jpoinent were cheaply purchased, tliough his life were its 
ransom. They reached tlie castle of Krainberg before the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. The master was in waiting to receive them, and 
Krnest felt all a lover’s pride as he marked the astonishment and admi- 
ration with which Von Krainherg gazed on the beautiful stranger. They 
led her tft once to the chapel \ Ernest grudged himself the pleasure of 
even seeing her till he had a right to gaze upon her — till every look was 
at once homage and protection; he was impatient, in her strange and 
isolated situation, to call her his own — his wife. A close, damp air 
struck upon them as they entered the chapel ; it had long been out ot 
use, and the hastily lighted tapers burnt dim in the seplchral atmospheje. 
The mouldering banners were stirred by the liigh wind, and the breath- 
ing was oppressed by tii^? dust ; many tombs were around, and the white 
effigtes seemed like reluAant witnesses glaring upon the hopes of hu- 
manity, with cold and stony eya^./ A monk, bowed with extreme age, 
pale, emaciated, and his white tremulous with palsy, stood beside 

the altar— aiuf his long, thin trembled beneath the weight of the 

sacred volume. He began the ceremony, and his low, trpnilous voice 
could scarcely he heard through the moaning of the wind ainid tlic 
tombs. The ground beneath their feet was hollow, and sent forth a 
hollow echo ; — the graves below had once been filled with the dead, and 
“ now only a little dust remained in their vacant places : they had perished 
as it were a second time. There was a mournful conirast between the 
place of the bridal and the bride; there she stood in that radiant love- 
liness, which is heaven’s rarest gift to earth. Her dress was of the 
simplest white, gathered at the waist by a belt of her own mnbroidery— 
ornament she had none. Tiie daughter of the noble house of Von 
Lindorf wedded the heir of the as noble house of Von llermanstadl, 
dressed as simply as a ])easant. Her black hair Jiung down in its long 
plaits, like serpents — the scarlet flower at each eiid ; a bright colour 
flushed her cheek, and her eyes seemed filled with light. 

The aged priest closed the holy book, and Ernest turned to salute his 
bride; butaven he. started back at the sudden clap of thunder that 
pealed through the chapel. The building shook beneath the crash, and 
a flood of lightning poured in at the windows, casting a death-like light 
on the atony faces of the white figures on the monumcntsjprit was but 
for a moment’— and Ernest caught his trembling bride to ms heart. She 
was pale with terror, for now the storm rushed forth in all its fury, and 
a sudden gust of wind and rain dashed against the painted window at 
the eud'of the chapel. The repeated flashes threw a strange radiance 
around, and strange noises mingled together. 

“It is an awful night,” said the young baron of Krainberg, as he led 
tlie way to the hall, wfiich, as they entered, was lit up with one livid 
blaze* Ernest supported the almost insensible form of his bride ; he 
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murmured a few caressing words — but even love, in all its strength, felt 
powerless before the war ipf the immortal elements. 

The next morning but few traces of the tempest remained ; the river 
that wound through the valley was somewhafe swollen, and a few giant 
pines dashed down to earth would never agjin cast their long shadows 
before them on a summer morning ; but the sky was soft, clear, and 
blue, and a few white clouds wandered past, light as down. The leaves 
glittered with the lingering rain-drops, and a fresh, sweeN^smell came 
from the herbage of the valley. Ernest was seated in a little breakfast 
parlour, looking to a terrace that commanded the country ; he was seated 
at the feet of his bride, whose small fingers were entwined in his black 
liair. What a world of poetry seemed in the depths of her large, shining 
eyes, which k)oked upon him so tenderly — so timidly ; their dream, for 
it was a dream-like happiness, was broken in upon by the entrance of 
Ernest’s servant, who asked to speak to his master. There was some- 
thing in the man’s manner which commanded instant attention, and 
Von Hermanstadt followed him out of the room. 

Sir,” exclaimed the man, “ here is your letter to the Baron — he died 
suddenly last night. The lady Pauline is in a dreadful state, and the 
steward intreated that you would go up there once.” 

Ernest felt that this was a case which admitted of no delay. Saying 
a few hasty words about •iin])ortant business to Minna, reserving the 
death till he could have time to tell it soothingly, he flung himself upon 
his horse, and galloped to Lindorf. Though grave and solitary, both 
in manners and habits, the Baron had been much beloved by his do- 
mestics, and the voice of weeping was heard on every side. Ernest hur- 
ried to his uncle’s chamber; there the daylight was excluded, and the ray 
(if the yellow tajjers fell dimly upon the gi’ecn velvet bed where lay the last 
Baron of Lindorf. In him ended that noble house ; with his arms folded, 
so as to press the ebon erucifix to his bosom — his head supported by a 
damask cushion, lay the Ban^n. Ernest paused for a moment, awe-struck 
by the calm beauty wlneh reigned in the face of the dead ; the features 
were stately and calm, the brow had lost the care-worn look it wore in 
life, and peace breathed from every lineament of the sweet and hushed 
countenance. “ Can the dead,” thought Ernest, ” struck down with an 
unrepented crime — can the oppressor of the orphan look thus ?” 

He had not time for further reflection, for a convulsive motion on the 
other side of the bed shoAved him Pauline crouched in a heap at the 
feet of the corpse- her face buried in the silken counterpane. Her bright 
hair was knit up with pearls, and she still wore the robe of the previous 
evening ; how terrible seemed its gay colours now ! 

“We have not been able,” whispered an old grey-headed servant, 
“ to get her to apeak or to move.” 

Ernest’s heart melted with the ^eiidcrcst pity. He took the passive 
hand, and c(^^ed it with tears and kisses. “ Pauline, dearest, look up,” 
said he, pa^^&g his arm round her, so as to raise her head. What his 
Mwds could'not effect, the moveiner.t did ; she was roused from her 
stupor, and, giving one wild glance at the corpsC3^,8he Jeant her Jiead 
on her cousin’s shoulder, and hurst into a passion of tears. Soothing 
her with the lenderest words, he carried her to her chamber. “ At 
least,” said be to himself, as he left her, “ the memory of her father 
shall be sacred.” 
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The old ateward met him, and said — “ There is a letter for you which 
my master was writing at the time of his death, I know many circum- 
stances which it is now of the last importance that you should know too. 
For God’s sake, Sir, go ai^ read the letter, and I wdll be within call.” 

The old man led the to his master’s room. He looked rotmd it 
piteously for a moment, and then hurried awvivyr hiding his face in his 
hands. Ernest had never been in the room betore ; ancl yet how full it 
seemed of living presence of him who was no more ! There was his 
cloak flung on a chair; — there lay open books of which he and Ernest 
had recently been talking. There, too, was a flask of medicine — alas ! 
how unavailing !-»-aiKl a "goblet of water, half drank. But one object 
more tlian all riveted Ernest’s attention ; — there was the picture of 
Beatrice Cenci. It was a ])ortrnit as large as life : his own seemed to 
have been a copy of it. How well be knew tliat striking and lovely 
face ! He knew' not why, but he gazed iiiion it with a sudden terror; 
the large black eyes secnual to fix so mournfully upon his own. He 
turned away, and saw the letter ou the table, addressed to* himself. 
He seated himself, and began to read the contents; though the tears 
swam in his eyes as he saw' the handwriting of an uncle who, whatever 
liis faults, had ahvaj's be^i kind, very kind, to himself. H ran thus : — 

“ My beloved Ernest,— -For dear to ukj ns a child of my own is the 
boy who has grown up nt my side. I have long been desirous of com- 
municating to you the contents of the following pages, but I have found 
it too painful to speak — I Hud that I must write. My confidence will 
not be misplaced, for T liave noted in you a judgment beyond your years, 
and a delicacy which will estimate the trust reposed in you. My health 
is declining rapidly, and I would fain secure protection for my darling 
Pauline, and another as dear and more unfortunate. I have rejoiced to 
'^ee’Tihat my sister’s plan for a marriage betwTcn you and iny daughter 
is not likely to take place. You do not love your cauisin — you jirefcr 
the s(jlitary study and the lonely ramble — so would not a lover. She, 
too, is amused in your absence. I hear her step and song among her 
companions, and you arc not with them. It is for the best — you will 
be a safe and affectionate friend. I hope she will never marry. 

“ Alas ! — On me and mine has rested a fearful curse ! 1 married one 
whose beauty let the picture now opposite to me attest, and her heart 
was even lovelier than her face. An Italian artist painted her as Beatrice 
Cenci: he said that the costume suited her so well. I have since tbonglit 
it an omen that we should have chosen the semblance of One so ilM'aled. 
For years we were most happy, but at last an unaccountable depression 
seized upon my wife. She became wayward and irritable. This leil to 
the quarrel betwxcn your mother and ourselves. She knew not the fatal 
cause. After the birth^ of her third and last child, her malady took 
a darker turn. Ernest, it was melancholy madness, and incurable! 
In a paroxysm of despondency, she murdered the infant in her arms, 
and died a few hours afterwards in a state of raving insanity ! 

I will npt dwell on my after-years of misery. I was roused by fear 
of the headstrong a?id violent temper of my eldest girl, Minna — I saw' in 
it the seeds of*)ier mother’s malady. My terror W'as too well founded. 
She was found one evening attempting to strangle her little sleeping 
sister, who was then six years old — ^hlinna bcitig just fourteen. A brain 
fever followed, and a report was spread of her death. Why should our 
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ftimily calamity be made the topic of idle curiosity ? But, in reality, 
she has resided in this castle — her state requiring constant and often 
strict restraint. I have been scarcely ever absent from the castle ; but, 
alas ! my tenderness has answered but in mrt. With a caprice inci- 
dental to persona in her dreadful situation, |hc has taken an extreme 
dislike to me, and fancies that I am her uncle, and imprison her to de- 
tain the vast possessions of which she fancies herself the heiress.” 

The fatal paper dropped from Ernest’s hand. He roaiained pale, 
Jireathloss, I he dew starting, and the veins swelled of his forehead. 
“ God of heaven, have mercy on me! — What have I done?” Again 
ho caught up the letter, and, with a desperate^effort, read to the close. 

“ My faithful Heinrich and his sister Clotildc are the only depositories 
of this secret. » While I live, I shall devote myself to the care of niy ill- 
starred ^linna, w'ho is the very image of her mother. When I die — 
and the shadow of death even now rests upon my way I commend her 
to her God and to you. You will he to her and to Pauline as a brother. 
I know 1 can roly upon you.” 

“ Married to a maniac — a hopeless maniac ! — What will ray mother 
say ?” — exclaimed Ernest, as he paced the roofn. The image of his 
beautiful bricTc rose before him; be felt as if Vis tenderness and his de- 
votion must avail; he would watch her every look — anticipate her very 
thoughts. He started — it was the steward who came into the room. 

“ 1 sec,” said the old man, “ that you have read my master’s letter. 
Alas! I have dreadful news to tell. The Baroness Minna has evaded 
all our ])rceantioris. She has escaped, I know not whither, I only 
trust it is alone.” 

“ Heinrich,” said Ernest, solemnly, “ I speak to you as the trusted 
and valued friend of my beloved uncle. Minna is with me. I married 
her last night — deceived, alas! by a narrative which I ought never to 
have credited. I at least ought to have known my uncle too well to be- 
lieve that he could be guilty of fraud or oppression. The rest of my 
life will be too little t«? atone for that moment’s doubt. Old man, hear 
me swear to devote myself to his children !” 

“ God bless you !” sobbed the old man, as he clasped the band which 
Ernest extended towards him. 

Months passed away in unceasing watchfulness on the part of Ernest. 
With trembling hope he began to rely on Minna’s complete recovery. 
AVikl she was at times, and her fondness for him had a strange character 
of fierceness; but his influence over her was unbounded, and her passion 
for music was a constant resource. By Heinricli’s advice they left the 
castle, that no painful train of thought might he awakened ; and they 
resided in a light, cheerful villa, amid the suburbs of Vienna. Her hus- 
band found all the plans of mutual study in )vhicU the young student 
lover had so deligkted, were in vain. Jt was imjKissible to fix her 
attention lQ]|||^t>ti anything. Companionship there was tione between 
them, ami t%'^all on his attention was unceasing ; but his a^ection be- 
came even d'^per for its very fear, and it was hallowed by *he feeling of 
how sacred it was as a duty. Gradually as he be^mc iorc and more 
satisfied about Minna, he grew more anxiou^ for Pauline. He saw 
licr drooping day by ; Mcr spirits became unequal, and her eyes 
were rarely without tears. Too late he discovered how she loved him. 
Her bodily weakness seemed to render her less capable of repressing her 
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feelings. Her eye followed him, go where he would ; she Imiig upon 
his least word, and she shrunk away from her sister. The proposed 
visit to his mother bvoi^ht on such a passion of tears, that he had not 
the heart to insist upon it — especially when he looked upon her pale, 
sunken cheek, and watche| her slow, dispirited step. Once or t\> ice he 
saw Minna watching her with a wild, strange glance in her large, black 
0308, as if there was an intentive feeling of jealousy. 

It was i^v the first week in June, and the weather was unusually 
liot ; and there w^as thunder in the air, which added to the oppression. 
The moon, too, was at its full ; and Minna, always restless at that time, 
w as now unusually so. At last, towards evening, she sank 011 the window- 
seat in a deep slumber. Pauline was walking on the terrace below ; and 
Krncst, who saw that she was scarcely equal to the fatigue, went dow'n 
to give her his assistance. She took his arm, and they walked up and 
down together. At last she leant over the balustrade, and her eyes 
11 lied with tears as she watched the moonlight turning the flowers to 
silver. ^ 

“ 1 wish,” said she, “ I were a flow'cr — happy in the sunshine— 
happy in the soft night air. N« beating heart within, to make me 
wretched.” And she d\jftpped her head on his arm, and wept. 

Before Ernest had timfi to utter even a few soothing words, a bright 
blade glittered in the moonlight, and Pauline sunk with a faint scream 
on the pavement.— Minna had stabbed her sister to the heart! There 
she stood : her cheek flushed with tlie deepest crimson, and her eyes 
flashing the wild light of insanity — waving the w'capon she had so fatally 
used. It was the little Indian dagger Ernest had lent her to sever the 
long tress of hair. She had concealed it till this moment. 

“ Yes,” cried she, “ I have killed her at last. They thought I did 
" jidf knoNY her, but I did. She took away iny father s heart from me, and 
would have taken away iny husband’s; hut I have killed her at last.” 

By this time the servants came rushing from all parts. At their ap- 
])roach, Minna seemed seized with some vague fear, and attempted to 
ily. Ernest hud just time to pass his arms around her, though she 
struggled violently. They raised Pauline, but th'e last spark of life had 
fled — the pale and lovely fcatiires were set in death ! 

Minna livexl on for years — her insanity taking, every succeeding year, 
a darker colour. Ernest never left her side. Fierce or sullen, violent or 
desponding, he watched her through every mood. She wore herself 
away to a shadow, till it was a marvel how that frail form endured. For 
months before her death, she was almost ungovernable, and did not know 
him the least. She scarcely ever slept, but one night slumber over- 
}X)wcred her. The sun was shining brightly into the chamber, and its 
light fell upon the whitened Irnir and careworn features of her husband, 
wdio had been watching by her for hours. A sweet and meek expression 
was in her eyes when slie awoke. 

“ Ernest, dearest Ernest,” said she, in a soft, low whisper. She 
raisedr.her head from the pillow,, and, like a child, put up her mouth to 
kiss him. She sank back : her last breath had passed in that kiss ! 

lie laid he* in same tomb with her father and sister; and the next 
day, the noble, the wealthy, and still handsome Count von Hermanstadt 
entered the order of St, Francis. 
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I wish you were the sou of an Admiral, and I ifour father, you dof(. 


I HAVK always had an instinctive dread of the sea. When I look mil 
upon the boundless expanse of ocean, when I hear even the murmur of 
its billows in the calmest sunshine, I experience a degree of awe that is 
indescribable. I have never seen it under the aspect of anything ap- 
proaching to a storm ; but when I have been upon the coast during a 
gloomy day under a lowering atmosphere of clouds, and a hollow though 
not powerful blast of wind, my animal spirits desort altogether ; T 
sink under an mtnitive conviction that I am placed in immciliate contact, 
as it were, with an element over which J have no control, and ^;oiild not 
for an instant contend. It may roll in and overwhelm me in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye. My faculties grow confused, when 1 attempt 
to contemplate the mysterious power hy whhse breath the waves are 
made moiintaiiis— by whose fiat they are staged. Courage I believe to 
he much a matter of animal endowment ; and if upon any occasion I 
could be as brave as, according to Junius, the total absence of all 
thought and reflection can make a man, my nerves w'ould fail befiffe the 
wonders of the great deep. Familiarity might reconcile me, and habit 
might restore my self-possession, if I were to make a voyage; but in 
the sight of ocean from the shore, I am free to confess myself a down- 
right coward “upon instinct.’^ The longer I have lived, the more this 
awe has increased. • * 

I can only extenuate so egotistic a preface, hy telling the reader thsU 
it has been introduced to show' how even such a nature may be affected 
in a contrary direction. It was on Monday, the 9th of October, 1707, 
that an affair of business called me to Yarmouth, in the county of Nor- 
folk, and about four o’clock of a most brilliant afternoon I first cuuglil 
sight of the Roads. I have not forgotten, and I never shall forget Ihe 
thrill with w'hich I unexpectedly beheld a noble fleet of men-of-war under 
way, aiui sailing majestically out from their anchorage. It was that 
of Admiral Duncantwho, as I afterwards learned, had received infor- 
mation that De Winter had left the Texel, and was going forth to 
contend with him for the empire of the sea. My long-felt awe was 
gone. I gazed with a glow of exultation which youth only can know, 
and almost identified myself with the thoughts, action, and being of the 
Commander. To have been that man, I would have dared death in any 
or in all forms. To direct the thunders of that squadron seemed to me 
the most inspiring, the most glorious of all conditions. Ship after ship 
rode by me in silent ^ondeur, as if the subject elements were made but 
to bear them My memory, already saturated with dejScriptiQiit. 1 
had read—^^ugh the vivid pictures of Cooper and Hall then were 
ndt-^exciteA my ima^^ination, and my fancy conjured up before my 
mind’s eye the stern dignity of the Admiral, who may almost be said to 
“ dwell alone,” walking dreadfully serene upon the deck . of his ship, 
and changing or confirming with a word the entire dispositions of that 
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dread line of battle ; the master of the lives, actions, and destinies fit 
the thousands of brave hearts whose courage it was his to direct. The 
pAsentation of power is, after all, the grandest and most irresistible 
mover of the human mind^; nor can any condition of mortality render 
an image of power like the i^dmiral of a fleet, or the Commander of an 
arVny. And when the eye drinks in the whol - splendour of such a 
spectacle, as it then lay before me, the fibres being, at the same time, 
braced and stimulated by a brisk air and a brilliant atmosphere, he must 
be sadly deficient in the romantic temperament who would not have 
been drawn out of himself. These are the sensations that make 
the land-bred boy. a mariner — that make the mariner a Nelson or a 
Duncan. 

The fleet sailed on, and I gazed till darkness shut it out from ray ken. 
The squadrons met and fought, and Duncan was victorious, lie re- 
turned to Yarmouth Roads, atul 1 hastened back to the coast to renew 
my novel sensations, or, as T anticipated, to exalt them. O ! what a 
change ! 

Covering almost identically the same tract of ocean, there lay at 
anchor the eonquerors^and tlie conquered : the first ship tJiat met my 
sight was (as I afterward** learned) the Ardent, her masts reduced to 
t tumps — her sides perceptibly, even from the shore, bored with shot like 
a cullender. The other vessels, at near or remote intervals, all partook 
of the same character of destruction — motionless, except for the dull 
monotonous heaving of the swell — silent — mournfully inactive; the 
rigging hanging in disorder, the masts sticks, the decks bare. I 
expected tri\imph, without having defined, even to myself, what that 
triumph was to be. I found a scene of desolation that, like the “ thick 
darkness** of the Egyptians, was felt, but could not be described. It 
<vas*'a dull, cold day ; the wind moaned rather than blew, I became 
feelingly persuaded that even victory is but vanity. 

Wlicn I entered the town, all was mourning. The inlmbitanfs 
seemed to move about in lieavincss — tliey went sorrowfully to their 
tasks ; and as I passed down to tlic beach I met several parties bearing 
wounded men to the hospitals, wliosc haggard and pale, though weather- 
beaten faces, which I saw as they lay, indicative of heroicalty- suppressed 
pain, fwakened the keenest sympathy. Nor shall 1 cease to remember 
the bearing of one gallant fellow on being accosted by a stranger, who 
was induced to inveigh against war by way of heightening the interest. 

“ Only a leg ! d n my eyes,** exclaimed Jack,' endeavouring to lift 

liimself upon his elbaw, “ only a leg; hurrah! Duncan for ever!’* 

But, I repeat, all in the town was mourning. A considerable number 
of seamen belonging to the port had sailed in the fleet, and in that day 
of $l|mghter not a few were killed and wounded. Nor could the spec- 
tacle of landing several ^mndreds of these poor fellows, with the sadli^ 
accompanying preparations for their burials or their attendance, be, 
without diffusing, a melancholy over evety face one met* The case of 
Gi^tain'Bu^esa of the Ardent was one of particular interest and com- 
miseration, not only on accoimt of his rank— being the highest of the 
slain’*— but because ne was considered to have l>een a doomed man. It 
seems that, with the superstition which used to he a trait as charac- 
teristic as bravery of a seaman, this officer h^d applied to a fellow who 
professed astrology, and who, independently of being a cheat by trade, 
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was a scoundrel by nature, education, and habit. This quacksalver, 
however, had drawn Captain Burgess’s horoscope, and pronounced that 
he would fall in action. The prophecy was unhajipily verified, for <lic 
was cut in pieces by a shot, about ten minutes after the engagement 
began. The astrologer, anxious to propagate tlie belief of liis skill in 
divination, published the fact, and thus created more conversation than 
even the death of so gallant a man would otherwise have occasioned. 
Yarmouth was, of course, filled with anecdotes of the action, not the 
least splendid of which was the heroism of the seaman wlio mounted 
the rigging, and nailed the colours to the mast during the heat of the 
engagement. ^ 

Soon afterwards there was circulated a mol of the gallant Adinirul 
liimself. After Admiral De Winter had been landed in Kiighuid, 
Mr. Pitt or Lord Melville gave a dinner to tlic conqueror and tlie con' 
quered, and at which most of the Cabinet Ministers were present. It 
is well knoAvn how hardly the victory was contested, for the Dutch had 
welLsustaiiied the reputation of the valour which distinguished them in 
the days of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. It was indeed rendered more 
easy to the English — if what was most difidcult can be deemed to be 
rendered easy — by the dastardly flight of tho^JDutch Admiral Story and 
four ships-of'the-line. In discussing the < particulars of the action. 
Admiral De Winter insisted strongly upon this defection, and appealetl 
to Admiral Duncan to say whether, if those vessels had fought with the 
same hardihood that the rest of his fleet had exhibited, the victory would 
not, in all probability, have been on his side ? To which the veteran 
replied by filling his glass, and saying, “ Admiral Dc Winter, I am 
exceedingly happy to drink your health in this good company.” A 
neat evasion of the question, and a most complimentary manner of 
bringing to the Admiral’s recollection that he was a prisoner in England; 
without any assertion of superiority. 

Twelve months after this happened the Battle of the Nile, and it was 
celebrated by Admiral Duncan, and the officers of the English and 
ilus>ian fleets, which then lay in Yarmouth Roads, on the 11th of Octo> 
her, the anniversary of Lord Duncan’s engagement. The town of 
Yarmouth was illuminated, and the party dined together at one of the 
hotels. Chance led, me there, and the Mayor took me with him^to the 
dinner ; where it happened that, there being no other person in plain 
clothes ill the room, 1 was placed at the left hand of the Admiral. He 
was, without exceptiian, the finest man in his person I ever beheld, and 
the lines of the song written to describe the battlq — 

** The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

Afid venerable ever be the veteran Duncan's name’ — 

did not c.Yaggerate the reverential respect bis noble features and majestic 
l^ature awakened in the mind. Venerable he surely waa; nor can there 
be found a phrase that more perrectly responds to the feelings which 
arose in the mind from his figure, deportment, and conversation. 
Ima^^aman upwards of six feet, two inches in height (Dthink^ihc 
was^bt^feet four), with limbs of jiroportionatc frame and^strength. His 
featiu^ were nobly beautiful, his forehead high s&d &ir, and his hair 
as vshite as snow. His movements were all stately, but unaffected, and 
his manner easy, though dignified. ' I scarcely ever experienced so deep 
a sense of personal insignificance, as when presented to this magnificent 
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* Bpccinjcn of human nature. I was a slim youth, though rather above 
the middle stature, and deficient neither in strength nor activity in t^e 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase ; but when he took my hand between 
^jis, wdiicli reached to my elbow, and bent over me, I felt perfectly awed 
lid overshadowed by the mpjesty of his proportions — and that if lie w'as 
^y a man, I could but be a much lower creature, though permitted to 
b*v the same generic appellation. 

Well, the repast proceeded much like other entertainments. There 
was howeverjj thought, a marked difference in the heartiness (not of 
appetite, but of manner) which peculiarly appertained to the par- 
ticipants. While all was enjoyment, there yet seemed a total abandon- 
ment of self to the general gaiety. The cloth drawn, the Admiral gave 
“ THE King ** with the same heartiness. Any stranger to our national 
ciistonis would have caught the spirit of attachment that seemed to rise 
with the name. Loyalty is a common, and, I fear, a cant word ; but 
this was a true and heartfelt inspiration of all that a sailor loves and 
looks up to in the Royal Sovereign, his master— the father and friend 
of his people, as w^ell as the majestic political fiction of the wearer of 
the crown. They did not drink the health in ordinary phrase “ with 
enthusiasm,** but with* the steady resolution they would have cheered 
on going into action — it v^s a clieer to denote devotion in life and in 
death. From that moment*the joyousness of the company w’as up, and 
every man filled his glass and repeated the toast and the hurrah! like 
one whose whole heart was cheerfully engaged, and who had no concern 
beyond that of the n^oment. One of the most delightful traits of the 
nature of the gallant old man was, that he took the earliest occasion to 
turn towards his home and his attections. “ Gentlemen,** said he, “ I’ll 
give you the best woman in the world ; 1*11 give you my own wife — Lndy 
JDuncan.*’ The roof of the room shook with the cheers, and I saw the 
Veteran’s eyes become moist with tho tears of fond recollection. He 
then gave “ Lady Anne Hope *’ (the wife of the Captain of the fleet, his 
Vice-President), ” who,** he said, was ns good a woman as Lady 
JDinicaii ;** not forgetting to repeat, however, that she “ was the best 
wofuan in the world.” So purely natural were the thoughts and man- 
ners of this good old seaman. 

I used the opportunity his affability afforded me, to inquire some par- 
ticulars of his own state of feeling befiire and after the action? lie said 
he went upon deck about six o’clock, havings had aa sound a night’s rest 
as he had ever enjoyed in the whole course of his life. The morning 
was brilliant, with a brisk gale ; and, he added^ that he never remem- 
-bered to have been exalted by so exhilarating a sensation, as the siglu 
of the two fleets afforded him. He said, however, that the cares of ins 
duties were too onerous to allow him to think of himself; his whole 
Tnind.;vwaa absorbed in' observing, and meeting the occasion by orders— 
all Other feelings were lo*8t in the necessity of action. The uight after 
the .battle he never closed his eyes— his thoughts, were still tossing in 
the turmoil ^through which he had passed; but his most constant re- 
flis^^n thankfiilneits to God for the event of the engage- 

m^. All this vfAB said in so perfectly natural a tone, and with a 
manner so simple, "tHbt its truth was impressed at once, together with 
vencratioii^r a man who could regard, thus humbly an event in which 
so much of human life had been sacrificed, so much of personal honour, 
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and ao much of nationa] glory and advantage attained. So few.words 
i)f ver filled me with such perfect esteem and respect. 

A trifle occurred which touched the mainspring of the passions of 
these brave fellows, and occasioned a tumultuous burst of feeling 
When the wine had circulated about an hqur, Lord Duncan asked ff 
there was any one present who would enliven the party with a song 1 
There was a dead silence, which was at length broken by the MayAr, 
who told the Admiral that I could sing. My voice had just broken, and 
settled into a base of a good deal of volume and power, but as rough as 
the tones of Boreas himself. It so happened that 1 had learned an old 
English war-song, from a gentleman who had himself been taught it 
more than half a century before, viva voce^ by an aged seafaring man ; 
and 1 believe the tradition now rests with me alone. It is a curious 
specimen of the very earliest poesy adapted to such celebrations, and 
contains, as it seems to my judgment, internal evidence of a very remote 
date ; I can trace it back for more than a century. Of its descriptive 
strength the reader may judge. 

“ Weigh anchor, my lads ! see your enemy is near, 

Dowm bulkheads and cabins, see the gun-room be clear ; 

Down chests, up hammocks, see all in the hold and between decks be right, 
Both fore and aft, ray boys, freedom to fight. % 

She backs her sails and now Idys by, 

To show l^int she does not fear us ; 

But soon we will her courage try. 

When \vc have brought her near us. 

♦ 

See her colours are out, she's a French man-of-war — just within gun-shot ! 
Come, gunner, Fd have you be arm’d ; give her a gun, and ti*y how she 
likes it ; 

She's too hardy to run, and too subborn to strike to us. 

Como, my joll> hearts, 

Play your parts ; 

Every man to liis station ! 

And when you’re upon her. 

Remember the honour 
Of the Old English nation V 

Come, haste, with all the speed you can, hoist up your English flag ; 

Now win a golden chain, my boys, ne'er fear a wooden leg ! 

Hark to the report of the gunner, you old dull blockhead at the helm, and 
bring your echo steady. 

Round steady ! 

See she fires thick, 
l^turn her quick. 

Our sports make better than standing shilly-shally. ' 

Most bravely done, my boys, we stormed her by that hurry, 

A brighter deed was never done by Old England before ye. 

Come, my jolly hearts, 

Play your parU, 

Wheel about ii^uick as thougnt, loosen your lee-lines — fire away your 
middle tier. 

My boys, most bravedy done, » ' 

We blew her sides in shatters ; 

She crowds more sail, and fain would run, 

But she is too lame and tatteFd. 
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Now liuzza, my buys, she's sinking ! 

List how they squall, 

O I how they brawl ; 

To avoid grim death they leap into their grave ! 

Such cowardly Frenchmen arc fearful to clie, 

They ne'er shall be conquerors over the brave ? 

Now thi danger is o'er, 
us put to the shore ; 

But first fill a bowl, 

That every braVe soul 
May drink a large potion ; 

And he that lies slain 
Deep in the main. 

Let him pledge us in the brine of the ocean. 

The melody of this ancient ditty consists of recitative and air, as 
rude' as its lines ; and it is rather a cliaunt than a song. There 
is, of course, full scope for simple energy of manner, livery line 
seemed to find its echo iu the hearts ot my sensitive audience, wlio 
expressed their delight by every suit of applause. It was repeated, and 
again repeated. Tlic Russian Admiral Tate, a little Scotchman who 
sat oil my left, could«iiot give utterance to his satisfaction ; he abso- 
lutely leaped from bis ,Wout, shouted, and shook my hand with a 
vehemence that declared hts ungovernable ecstacy. Powerful associa- 
tious, indeed, evidently wrought upon all present, to whom incidents 
like those described were probably the most permanent of their past 
recollections, and the most exciting of their future aspirations. 

When the moment arrived for the departure of Lord Duncan, the scene 
became as silently impressive as the former part of the evening had been 
tumultuously joyous. The old man rose slowly from his seat, drew liirnsclf 
up to his full height, and in a few simple words announced that he must 
rukn his leave. A dead silence ensued, lie turned to the Russian 
Admiral, and folding his vast arms round him, expressed his farewell 
in this solemn embrace. It w^as then that the voices of his companions 
^n arms broke forth, and he was saluted with three such cheers, so 
Iiearty, so regular, so true, that they vibrated through every fibre of my 
frame. The sensation is even now revived as I write, tliough the best 
part of forty years have since passed to cool remembrance. 'Hie 
venerable man bent his head upon his breast for a moment, and seemed 
deeply impressed; be then bowed low and majestically — tacked Ins 
triangular gold-laced hat under his huge arm, and walked gravely down 
the room to the door amidst a silence ao intense, that his measured tread 
sounded like minute-drops. He stopped — he turned ; he again reared 
himself to his noble height, took his hat from under his arm, waved it 
over his head, gav6 three loud, articulate, and distinct hurrahs — in return 
for the former salutation — placed it upon his noble brow, and closed the 
door. It was the last time I ever belield that glorious impersonation of 
all that is brave, and generous, and good, — but the vision still remains 
with me. ♦ 
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' RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY’S LANE. 

The sun had just passed his meridional altitude,, and was blazing iifij 
his full glory in one of those clear cerulcap skies which I have nevew 
seen equalled except in some other portions of the North Aincrici^a 
continent. The native feyests, which bounded on two sides the farm of 
Lundy’s Lane, lay lonely and motionless; and save for the. noise cant-ed 
by the rapid motion of the wings of some beautiful little hummingbirds, 
flitting occasionally from flower to flower, in the foliage of the majestic and 
blossoming tulip tree, or the hum of the laborious hop among the sweet 
buds and blossoms of the sugar maple, — all was lifeless and still as the 
grave. The roar of the mighty Niagara” disturbed not the repose of 
the mid-day lassitude that seemed everywhere lo reign, for its thunders 
came softened and subdued through the thick foliage of the forest; and, 
although scarcely a mile distant from the Canadian shore of this mighty 
cataract, had it not been for the immense column of spray, white as tlie 
light mists of a summer’s morning, rolling upwards to a vast height, and 
then forming into a stream of fantastic clouds, •impelled by a gentle 
current of upper air, a stranger would uevd^ have supposed liiinself 
within one short mile of this unparalleled an^i tremendous fall of water. 

The sun had not yet descended behind the gentle summit of Lundy’s 
farm. The cattle liad not yet returned to their evening i)iisliirc, nor the 
wild bee to its hive in the lightning-scathed pine tree ; but the green 
pasture was occupied by armed warriors, and the faint hum of the insect 
creation was drowned in the shrill tones of the fife, and the louder rattle of 
the battle drum. They were the valiant troops of my own sovereign, arrayed 
in that enchanting scarlet and white, and the dear white and blue cfoss 
of St. George flaunted proudly in each silken banner ; and there were 
gay banners borne aloft, with the emblazoned names of many a strong- 
hold in rescued Spain, where their gallant supporters had hardly earned 
their crowns of laurel, when they lent their proud names to adorn the 
living page of history. The noise of the loud Niagara was lost amidst 
the incessant rattling of musketry, and the frequent thunders of a battery 
of cannon which crowned the gentle eminence already mentioned ; anil 
the silvery column of spray was obscured in tlie dense sulphurous 
vapour which the awakening evening breeze rolled onward tliroiigh the 
western woods. As-yet no living enemy had appeared, and the fury of the 
assailants seemed to be wreaked on anunolfeudingrand defenceless grove 
of oaks which lay. northward from the centre of the farm ; but ere long 
more formidable foes came; for there issued from that oaken grove 
two compact columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue uniforms, 
with many a gaily striped andf stajr-siJiinglcd Banner fliittering in the 
breeze; and, notwithstanding the . mnrderous and successive volleys^ of 
grape and musketry poured in amongst them by the British troops, th^ 
new-comers, and they were Americaij^s, boldly rushed forjvard 
very ceic^ of their position. Long, doubtful, and bloody w^as the 
stYuggleT'^e sun sank red and fiery through the%moke of the battle- 
guns ; aiiti' when the last faint rays of the eVenifig twilight mellowed the 
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splendour of the golden west, still the battle raged, and various were the 
successes and hopes of the contending combatants. Victory ncl^er 
hovered more doubtfully over a well-fought field ; both armies claimed 
fh^er, but, in faivuess, she belonged to neither, — it might, with much pro- 
priety, be termed, what it really was, a drawn battle ! 

^ it was now the* lone' hour of midnight, and the scene had again 
changed; the pale moon hung her silvery crescent far over the eastern 
wilderness ; .while, ever and anon, her gentle face was veiled behind the 
fleecy clouds, which were wafted along by the freshened night breeze 
across the blue vault of heaven, as if it were too painful a sight for her 
to behold the carnage that bestrewed the battle-field of Lundy’s Lane. 
The loud bellowing of cannon anclthe sharper rattling of musketry were 
heard no more j Lundy’s farm no longer the scene of huiricd 
movements, rapid advances, desperate charges, atid quick retreats ; for 
the contending armies were now here to be seen. The affrighted henis 
liad never returned to their wonted pasture, but both glade and upland 
were plentifully tenanted with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
There was also a profusion of broken and useless arms along the skirts of 
the forest, and in the dilection of the summit of the open plain where a few 
field-pieces had been plafttcd, and which still remained on the ground. 
Some of them were, liowever, disabled — some turned, and, as it were, 
pointing in the direction of those who had deserted them ; while others 
remained, shotted, and ready to pour forth destruction upon whoever 
might approach them ; but the lately contending parties were gone. It 
seemed as if .both armies, equally weary of the conflict, had simul- 
taneously retreated, the Americans across the Chippawa river, and the 
British to their encampment on Quecnslon Heights. The night w'ind 
moaned mournfully through the torn foliage of the forest, and mingled 
with its muimurings were Ifeard the groans and supplications of the 
wounded and the dying ; the roar of the mighty cataract was heard more 
distinctly, as if in mockery of those whose parchc i lips would soon be 
■‘livid in death ; but who could yet hear its loud rumbling, and gladly 
wmild have given all that in this world they e\er possessed for one single 
draught of its pure, but unpitying waters ! Happy were they W'ho heard 
it not ; their sufferings W'Cre over ; but many, very many there w ere that 
must welter in their gore until after the morning sun slioiild have tinged 
the tall pine trees with splendour and beauty. 

The morning came, and the sun arose in uncloud^^^glory, as if to e.\- 
hibit more fully the destruction which had been wrought during the 
preceding night. ^ Lundy*! farnt was one scene of desolation and death ! 
The ripening crops whidptihi^ gladdened the husbandman’s heart, for 
they promised a rich h0yS|%'t^re entirely swept away. Iho fences 
were all thrown down 'and Iwlled with the ground, and the farm build- 
ings were perforated with ' a ' thousand bullets. The farm-house was 
aimin occupied, not with' the affrighted family, for they had not yet ven- 
tured to return, but witfr^d iixivanced guard of the British army, come, 
not to slaughter, buVd^Ve; ;they had returned to administer rdicf to 
the wounded, and to dig jfrayiss for the fallen brave. Never is the British 
soldier’s generosity more conspicuous than after a hard mught battle; 
for it is then that he treats his vanquished foe as he would an unfortu- 
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imte fiiend, Bharitig alike with each those kind offices and attention^ 
which situation and circumstances admit of ; and that was a day to tax 
his best feelings, for there was no lack of objects to claim his sympathy 
and aid, On no part of the field of battle did death appear to have; 
been measured out so prodigally as in that portion pf the woods on which) 
the British cannon were, at the first onset, observed to play ; for it wa’'' 
through this grove that the Americans advanced to the attack, and, after 
repeated charges valorously made on the British lines, even to, and past 
the cannons’ mouth, as repeatedly fell hack on this feted ground, 
charged, in turn, by our own troops into the dark hosom of the forest. 
Here, at the head of the pursuing party, fell, mortally wounded, the 
young and gallant Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant waff his path to glory ; 
the bloom of youth had but barely ripened into manhood when this last 
of his many battles ended his mortal career. Near him lay stretched 
in death the commandant of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat before the advancing foe. 
They sleep in the same grave which was dug for them at the foot of a 
tall acacia tree, which, though wounded and rent by many a cannon ball 
on that fatal night, will survive for yet unnumbered years, and annu- 
ally give forth its fragrant and grateful blosso^is as a tribute in memory 
of the virtues of those who slumber in peacet beneath its silent shade. 

To THE Memory of a dear and early Friend, 
Lieutenant Moorsom. 

Sleep ! though they who most adored thee 
May not slumber by thy side,— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o'er thee, 

In full summer's blooming pride. 

Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 

And untrophied was tliy jsftave ; 

Such a robe ’« the soldier’s glory, 

Such should sepulchre the brave I 

When unnumber'd foes beset thee— ^ 

Thou nor quail'd, nor thought of flight; 

When the feted death-ball met thee, 

Thou wast foremost in the fight. 

Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest ; 

Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest— best I 

Kindred, friends, shall oft be telling 
Of the feats achieved by thee i . 

While each bosom, fondly swelling, 

Sorrows o’er thy memory, 

Tliough long years thoi^ hast been slec^pibg 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill,— 

There are eyeS yet red with weeping I 
Bosoms that adore tjiec still ! . 

li! 
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REFORM IN EUROPEAN TURKEY*. 

Of all countries, in luoclern times, ferbaps Turkey presents the most 
^extraordinary and i^ltorestiag spectacle. The Mahomedan nations confined 
10 Asia excite but little European attention ; Ihesr ignorance^ their indolence, 
their obstinate perseverance in the usages of their ancestors, are matters in 
IK^hich we hAve no concern ; the most araent reformer never hopes to change 
their notions of despotism, nor the most benevolent philanthropist to intro- 
duce the habits of a more refined social life. The only ^rsons who have 
made attempts at^coYiverting them are religious missionaries, and, however 
laudable and persevering the zeal of these good men, their utter want of 
success is a proof how hopeless is the task; the Asiatic Mahomedan is still 
the same, and his existing laws and customs, at the present day, arc as un- 
changeable. aa tliose ol* his countrymen, ** the Medes and Persians,*’ three 
thousand years ago ; the Arabs aro still the untamed descendants of Isli- 
mael. V their Land against every man, and every man's hand against them 
the Keniles dwell in tents, buying men, and selling them in Egn)t, as they 
did Joseph ; the Chaldseans are astrologers, os in the time of Daniel, and 
all their actions arc governed by lucky and unlucky hours ; the women an; 
still secluded in separate g| 3 artments, and every great person has both wives 
and concubines, like the kings of IscaeU and men are, at this day, mutilated 
to guard them, as in the days of the Eabylonish captivity. In fact, there is 
nothing changed, or likely to be changed among those nations, and what- 
ever bloody revolutions have taken place among them, and however Mabo • 
met, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan may have swept away old, or established 
new, dynasties, still ** an Amurath an Amurath succeeds;” and the race that 
follows is precisely the same as the race that went before. 

^ Of that portion of Asiatics, however, who entered Europe, a different 
expectation might have been fhrmed. Penetrating into the centre of Euro- 
•pean civilization, and occupying for a bng time the very heart of the country, 
they were in roiiHnual contact with its improvements, and saw everywhere 
about them its beneficial effects ; yet with what pertinacity did they adhere 
to that inbred reluctance to change which seems a component part of an 
Asiatic coi'.'.tilution. For three centuries various efforts wore made by t he en- 
lightened men who “few and far between” appeared among them; but every 
attempt to innovate on their venerable ignorance was resisted to the death, 
and every man who tried to improve them fell tho victim of his hopeless 
philanthropy. 

In these our days, however, we have seen, among other strange things, 
an amelioration of the constitution of a Turk, and a disposition to adopt tho 
opinions and improvements of their more enlightened neighbours, to which 
they had so long shown so inveterate a repugnance. The desperate energy 
of one determined man has at length effected that which resisted all the 
efforts of his predecessors, and he has breaght about his reforms in a manner 
perfectly in keeping with the character of the people he had to manage ; ho 
has created, to a certain extent, an unanimity of sentiment among them, by 
hilling every man who differed from him in ppiuioii. 

In the year 1821, this remarkable era in Turkey began. Its Greek suh- 

S jts made one more attempt to emancipate themselves from the horrible 
adage .imposed on them by their Asiatic masters, and not relying as before 
on Russian protection, they succeeded by their own exertions. In the pro- 
gress of the w%r it w^ found that Eurot^hn disciplino alone was ellicieiit 
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* A Besldence at Constantinople during a period including the commencement, 
progress, and termination of the Greek and iSirkish revolution. By the Rev, R, 
Walsh, LL.D, 2 vols. five. 
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to resist thexn» and a determination was formed by the Sultan to eflect* at 
all hazards, that which cost his predecessor his throne and life. The barrier 
of ancient prejudice being once broken down, and the nucleus of refintn 
once established in military matters, it soon extended itself to^theia/ ‘T^h ^ 
European ofFicers invited and introduced to discipline the armies, mixed with ; 
the people, and gradually and inseAsibly introduced a taste for the social } 
habits of the West among their brother-ollicers^ the artisans employed }\i( 
the founderies and factories, led their companions to admire and adopt the 
scientiAc lights and manual dexterity which they showed them ; and the 
great mass of the people, no longer kept apart by that barrier*of pride and 
prejudice which tlie Janissaries had set up between them and their European 
neighbours, began to mix more freely with them. But the operation of all 
those things would have been but slow, and the effects ,only seen after a 
long interval, if the march of improvement had not been accelerated by an 
innovation which the master-mind that directed all things determine'd to 
adopt. Mystery, deception, impenetrable obscurity, in the motives of the 
sovereign, and blind and abject obedience in the subject, were the great 
springs which moved the Turkish machine. To perpetuute this no Turk 
was allowed to learn an European language; if he did so, he lost bis caste. 
Ho was therefore never able to read the papers of the West, and could know 
nothing of what was happening in other countries, any more than in his own. 
To remedy this evil, the Sultan established a newspaper for the information 
of the people he was reforming, and the prospectus of it evinced a proof of 
the wonderful revolution effected in their modes or thinking. It stated that 

ignorance was the cause of distrust and opposition ; for men were ever dis- 
posed to set themselves against that of whose object they were not in- 
formed.” After this extraordinary concession to public opinion, the pro- 
spectus adds that, “ the people were henceforth to be informed of all circum- 
stances, domestic and foreign, which related to the Turkish government, 
and the political information should be accompanied by whatever intelli-x 
gcncc could enlighten the public mind, — new inventions, commercial transac- 
tions, and all other objects of public utility.” 

The Sultan kept his word, and even did more than he had promised. He- 
established a newspaper, not only in Turkish for those who still understood 
only that language, hut also in French for those who were disposed to learn 
it. lie added ono in Greek and another in Armenian, for his Christian 
Rajahs; so that there are now four newspapers published weekly at Con- ^ 
stantinople for tho instruction of the public mind; and they arc as liberal in 
their opinions and enlightened in their matter as any other periodicals on 
the Continent, and inoro so than many of them. The effects of all these 
things on this hitherto stubborn and hopeless people are quite astonishing-7 
visiters hardly recognise the same^ population after an interval of absence. 

In about sixteen years more alterations have taken place among this immu- 
table race than could be seen among the most fickle and lluctuattng people 
of the West in a century ; their dress, their diet, their usages, their preju- 
dices, their prepossessions, have been altered, M well as their discipline 
and tactics, and their social and civil habits have been no less improved than 
their military. 

The opportuqity of contemplating them in iransiiu, must he highly in- 
teresting; and several travellers, ivho hate visited'the country at different 
stages of their passage from one state' |o the other, have published curious 
details of wlM^they saw. In fact, no country has, latterly, been more visited 
than thi6,--*hi^crto considered so I'emote and obscure ; and a succession of 
travellers, led by the rare and sinjgulai* ottractiOns which th£f state of the 
people Itktely presented, have published practical detajls of Vhat they saw. 
We know however but of ono who had the opportupity of being eye-witness 
to their condition iu every ste||;e. Dr. Walsh was m the counti^ before tho 
revolution began ; he was there durihg its continuance, and he returned to 
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it after its completion. He therefore saw the Turks in their quicscenl/anfl 
apparently immovable statc^he witnessed the horrors of the struL'glo that 
ensued, which seomed to convulse the very frame and goad into fearful,ae< 

, tivity the impenetrable apathy of a stupid race, — and he Anally saw the 
rapid change that was eficcteti in them when the revolutionary movement 
k.was passed, and they quietly settled down into » reasonable and improving 
'ifcoplc. His Residence** therefore must have alTorded him opportunilios of 
observation which certainly no other writer ^^osscssed ; and his situation, as 
Chaplain V>*the British Embassy, must have furnish^ him with moans of 
information which no passing traveller could reach. The result is now 
before us, and its details may be safely considered as supplying the most 
authentic information we have yet obtained, or arc, indeed, considering all 
the circumstances, ever likely to obtain, concerning tho revolutionary events 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Dr. Walsh has at length favoured the public with the treasures from 
which ho drew some of the interesting and important communications with, 
which they are already acquainted. ' The Journey from Constaritiiioplo *’ 
was peculiarly valuable at tlie time of its publicatiori, aS it was connected with 
the advance of the Russians to tho Turkish capital, and opened various im- 
portant views to the. countries of Europe upon the relative circumstances, 
both political and social, of the besiegers and the besieged. Nor do the pre- 
sent volumes diminish its worth ; some of its facts are retold, but under 
different impressions — un^sespecially for the purpose of rendering the nar- 
rative a connected series of all the events included in the period it is in- 
tended to embrace. Dr. Walsh, as a philosophical traveller and a Christian 
philanthropist, has been tho most fortunate of men. Perhaps no indiyidual 
ever had such opportunities of observing human character under all its va- 
ried aspects, and in circumstances so calculated to awaken at once com- 
miseration and abhorrence, and sometimes admiration and delight. Nor 
fnced we be apprehensive that any of his readers will suppose that he Ims 
dwelt too long on dismal details, and described horrors with loo much mi- 
^nqtcncss and repetition ; for, while they illustrate the detestable policy of 
despotic power, and the caprice and cruelty which it exorcises, from the 
highest to the lowest of its functionaries, they are but as the dark shades ol 
a picture which, though sulficiently gloomy in its principal subject, has its 
streaks of lights which reveaU in the distance, scenes of beauty and repose. 

The public have already decided on the merits of these delightful vdliiines ; 
and we doubt not that, during the winter months, they will be tho spirit- 
stirring companions of many a home and tiivsido adventurer. The Greek 
revolution, so appalling in its progress, with some touching incidents con- 
nected with the sacrifice of its ten thousand victims, passes in review, page 
after page, disclosing deeper and still deeper interest. Aye trust the price 
IS paid,— and that Greece will bo living Gneece again. . 

When pr.Walsh first saw the Sultan, he was the object of universal tor- 
ror^ Hunker, the map-elayer/’ was his common appellation — and the 
Doctor Sus describes him.«*^ . 

“ He is still allowed, as a recreation, to kill fifty of his subjects a day iwrerop- 
torilv, and as many more as he can show cause for; who permits his Rajahs ^of his 
areat bounty to wear theirTieads imtsmihef year, when they pay the capitation 
tax ; who .uffers the roprewntative. of hJ* brolhw torerei™ to be fragged into 
hit pVeionco only when hi. slaves have fed, dothed and waifed them till they we 
fit to be seen ; who proscribes as impious every book but the Koran, and inhibits 
the ate o^any Unguage hut the Tui;hi,h j and who puts to d^, with unsparing 
ftftidty, every audacious man whd presumel to enlighten the venentble ignoramw 
of his tubjects.'V * 

Wbep dragged inW Oe. royal ftfesenco, eltor the fashion hinted at, the 
Doctor remarks .... 

“ The . Sultan appeared e lall, iU-giade, meendookiiig man, about forty. Hu 
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countenance is as dark as maliogany \ his beard very full> and as black and glossy 

jet ; it is said he uses artificial means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
hm^lnpss of his handsi and the largeness of his body ; the latter being that of a 
man exceeding six feet in stature^ though he is not more than five feet seven or 
eight Inches. He looks always to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other position. His dress was a dark, dingy 
red robe ; and we thought there appeared nothing bnlliant about him. He nevm* j 
turned his head, whidi he kept straight forward, as immovable as if it was fixed in 
a vice ; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, something like the 
colour of white glass, gleaming now and then under his mahogany forehead as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, 1 thought, a most demure-like expression, accord- 
ing well with the civil character I had heard of the man, the melancholy state of 
the country, and the gloomy cell in which he received us. The speech of the Am- 
bassador, expressing a d<»ire, on the part of his Britannic IVfajesty, to continue 
the ties of amity and good-will between the two powers, was translated to tlie 
Sultan by his trembling Dragoman ; and, after a short pause, he replied, in a low 
but firm, haughty tone, addressing himself apparently to the Vizir, who repeat^ 
the speech very badly and hesitatingly to the Dragoman, who o^*«mmered It out iu 
Frencli to the Ambassador. This unfortunate Dragoman's nan.'i was Stavrak 
Ogluii, not a Greek of the Fanal, but a native of Caramania. He was a tall, cada- 
verous-looking person, and could not conceal the extraordinary impression of terror 
unrltii* which he laboured. He stood next me, and trembled so exceedingly as quite 
to shake me as well as himself; and his nerves were so ^agitated that he could 
scarcely see to read the paper he held, which was blotffd with large drops of per- 
spiiation dropping from his forehead, and more thsn once nearly fell from his 
hand. The man had some reason : his predecessor. had Just been executed, and he 
had no hope he should escape the same fate. In a very short time he was deposed, 
and banished from Natolia; and, a few days after his arrival, was found assassi- 
nuted at his own door.*’— vol. i. p. 300. 

years after this interview Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople — and 
never was a scene so changed. These important events bad taken plu(>c^ 
in the interval— the Russian invasion, which threatened so much and * 
cfiectcd nothing of consequence;— the destruction of the Janissaries, whJcli 
changed the whole face and system of Turkish prejudice and policy and 
th(} last, the extinction of the Levant Company, who had hitherto held sucli 
a distinguished rank among the merchants of the world. Tho details of the 
various changes in manners, habits, and institutions within tho empire are 
interesting and marvellous. ^*But,*’ says Dr. Walsh, the most important « 
and extraordinary revolution which had taken place since my former visit, 
was that which was effected in the Sultan himself." 

** Once the most fierce, capricious, and malignant of his species— -a man appa- 
rently formed by nature to bo a tyrant, and favoured by Providence with the 
wideHt range for the exercise of his tyranny ; now, just and generous, enlightened 
and considerate ; making the improvement and happiness of his subjects his con- 
stant aim and study. The energy ^ this man, by which he first changed bis own 
character, has changed the political and moral condition of his people ; and the im- 
mutable Turk— immutable in his ignorance and undey the habits of a Sjemi-bar- 
barism— is uow rising into knowledge, civilization^ and importance.'* * 

Then follows a masterly delineation of the former Ohameter of this wonderful 
man as contrasted with the present. But we refer to the volumes. Science 
—learning — the arts — morals and religidh-p-aro afl indebted to Dr. Walsh's 
researches, inqujjtfbs, and obselrvations. We know of no modenm publica- 
tion that has nmrior claims upon the world of letters* 

Tho iUuptrfims are badly executed. In x second edition we this 
blot will remedied. . • 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

JJT LEIGH HUNT. 

J *1 WENT to the Zoologicat Gardens the other for the fint time, tcf 
see my old friends, “ the wild beasts ** (grim intimates of boyhood), 
and enjoy their lift in the world from their lodgings in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where I remember an ele- 
phant wcarihg boots, because the rats gnawed his feet ! The first thing 
that struck me, next to the beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant 
thought that such flowery places were now prepared for creatures whom 
we lately thrust into mere dens and dust-holes, was the quantity of life 
and enei^pr presented to one’s eyes ! What motion ! — what eticngth ! — 
what active elegance ! What prodigious chattering, and brilliant 
colours, in the maeqaws and parrakeets ! What fresh, clean, and 
youthful salience in the lyiix/ What a variety of dogs, all honest 
fellows apparently, of the true dog kind ; and how bounding, how intel- 
ligent, how fit to guard our doors and our children, and scamper all over 
the country! And then Persian greyhound ! — How like d •patrician 
dog (better even than Landseer’s), and made as if expressly to wait 
upon a Persian prince: its graceful slenderness, darkness, and long 
silken ears, matching his own gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed 
f beard ! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us — amazing, if we did but 

« iink of itj but our comparative indiftercnce is a part of our own 
ealthy activity. The blood spins in us too quickly to let us think loo 
miich. This sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are un- 
accustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and ever-renewing vitality of 
all things. Those animals look as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if 
they were born in a new beginning of the world. Men in cities hardly 
look as much! — and horses dragging hackney-coaches are not happy 
specimens; but the horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it. 
The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens exhibit the same untiring 
renewal of life ; and the sunbeam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as 
straig]^t and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks millions of 
miles at us, out of the depths of millions of ages ; but it is a visiter as 
good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do not think too much 
even of the sunbeam. This bounding creature, however, in its cage— 
this is not a common irigliiy so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon 
our reflections. What bnlfiancy in its eyes !— What impetuous vigour 
in its leap! — ^What feaiiesatteBS of knocks and blows! — And how plea- 
seflt to think it is on the«oth^ side of its bars I What a sensation would 
ensue, if that pretty-coated creature, wliich eats a cake so good-naturedly, 
were suddenly out of its cage, and the cry. were heard— “ A tiger loose !” 
— *• Apjyitherl’W^'^ Hon!” Wliatarush and screaming of all the 
ladies to the gates ! — and of gentiemen too ! And how the human , 
voices, and thesse of d;he parrakeets, would go shrieking to heaven to- 
gether ! Fancy the befgr suddenly jumping off bis pole upon the cake- 
^hop ! A tiger let loose at day-time would* not be so bad as at night. 
Perlmps he would be most frightened himself. There was an account 
of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, where 
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hertvas quietly taken; but at night, just before feeding, it might not be 
»o pleasant. The papers gave an account, some weeks ago, of a lion 
which got out of one of the travelling caravans in the country, and, after 
lurking about the hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylight v 
Nervous people, in imaginative states of the biliary vessels — timid gen-j^^ 
tlemen, taking easy rides — old ladies, too Comfortable in their homep 
and arm-chairs'— must sometimes feci misgivings while making their 
circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading paragraphs qf^ this descrip- 
tion. Fancy yourself coming home from the play or opera, humming 

Deh vieni, non tardar,” or “ Meet me by moonlight alone;” and, as 
you are turning a corner in Wimpole Street, meeting— a tiger ! 

What should you say? You would find yourself pouring forth a 
pretty set of RabeJaesque exclamations;*— 

“ Eh-Oh-^Oh Lord 1— Hollo 1-Help 1— Help !-Murder l-^TTgers I- 
U — u— u— u— u— u !— ilfy God l-^Pblicman / ” 

Enter PoUcemdn. 

Polieeman,'^'* Good God !— A gentleman with a tigerl” 

\^Exit Policeman. 

In one of Moliere’s exquisite extravaganzas between his acts, is a 
scene betwixt a man and a bear, who has cau|fht him in its arms. The 
nuin tries CVC 17 expedient he can think of to hiake the bear considerate ; 
and, among others, flatters him in the most excessive manner, calling 
him, at last, his Royal Highness, The bear, however, whom we are to 
fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the man, with horrible 
iudiifercnce, in the face, and half dancing him from side to side in its J 
heavy shuflle, is not at all to be diverted tVom his dining purposes, an^l 
lie is about to act accordingly, when hunters come up nrut take off hiS 
attention. Up springs the man into a tree; and with the cruelty of 
mortified vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been pouring 
forth) the first words he utters respecting his “ Royal Highness” are, 

“ Shoot him.” 

Not without its humour, though real, is a story of a bear in one ot- 
the northern expeditions (I forget w*hich). Tw^o men, a mate and a 
carpenter, had landed somewhere to cut w^ood, or look for provisions ; 
and one of them was stooping down, when he thought some shipmate 
had followed him, and was getting, boy-like, on his shoulders. “ Be 
quiet,” said he, “ get down.” The unknown did not get dowr^ and 
the man, looking up as he stooped, saw the carpenter staring at him in 
horror. “ Oh, mate !” exclaimed the carpenter, “ ii*s a bear /’* Think 
what the man must have felt, when he heard this explanation df the 
weight pn his shoulders ! No tragedy, however, crtsued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending; but of all deaths^ that 
by a wild beast must be one of the most hmible. There is action, 
indeed, to diminish the horror; but frightful must be the unexpected- 
ness— the unnaturalness — the clawing and^ growling — the hideous arid 
impracticable fellow-creatur^i looking ine/in the fiice, struggling with 
us, mingling his. breath with tHU's-r-tearihg awW scalp, or "shoulder- 
blade." - '■ • ° ^ ^ 

To return, faoweveri to oidr Gritdens— places aa&‘ <^oubt}e 86 , 

and only to be mCntirined on this ppint by way hf jeSI; *!ne next thing 
that struck me was' /fte ^r>i; and in connexion with thi 8 ,rA« creoiuireP 
accommoihlion of themselves to circumstances^ and the humanlike sort 
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of inUrcmrse mto which they yet with their visiters* With wild befsts 
we associate the ideas of rage and howling. On reflection, we recouect 
that this is not bound to be the case ; that travellers pass deserts in day- 
time, and neither hear nor see them ; and that it is at night they are to 
be looked for in tnie wild-beast condition, and then only if raging with 
appetite. It is no very cAraordinary matter, therefore, to find them 
quiet by day, especially when we consider how their wants are attended 
to ; and yet ^e cannot but think it strange that t'jcy should be so, put, 
asthey arc, 'into an unnatural condition, under bars and bolls. More 
of this, however, presently. Let us look at them as making friends with 
us, receiYing ourjauns and biscuits, and being as close to us (by per- 
mission of those same bars) as dogs and cats. This is a very diflerent 
position of things from the respectful distance kept in the African sands 
or ijn thq|unglel I am afraid it breeds contempt in some, or at least 
indifference ; and that people do not always find the pleasure they ex- 
pected in the sight. I could not help admiring one visiter the other clay, 
who hastened from den to den, and from beast to bird, twirling an 
umbrella, and riving little sclf-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he were turnnig owr a book of prints, while waiting to transact some 
business. “ Hah !’* he jfcemed to he saying to himself, this is the 
panther, is it ? Hm — Panflier. What says the label here? ‘Hyaena 
Capensis.’ //m— Hyaena — ah! a thing untameable. ‘ GrisW Bear.’ 
Hah ! — grisly — hrtu Very like. Boa — ‘ Tiger Boa’ — ah ! — Boa in a 
bQ.\ — Hnt — Sleeping, I suppose. Very diflerent from seeing him squeeze 
somebody. Hni, Well ! I think it will rain. Terrible thing that — 
spoil my hat,” Perhaps, however, I am doing the gentleman injustice, 
%nd he was only giving a glance, preparatory to a more than usual 
inspection. When a pleasure is great and multitudinous, one is apt to 
run it all over hastily in the first instance ; as in an exhibition of 
paintings, or with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one’s-sclf (literally) hand and glove with a bear ; 
giving him buns, and watching his face, like a schoolboy’s, to '^see how 
he likes them. A reflection rises — If it were not for those bars, per- 
haps he would be eating me.” Yet how mild they and his food render 
him. We scrutinize his countenance and manners at leisure, and are 
amused with his apparently indolent yet active lumpishnese, his heavy 
kind of intelligence (which will do nothing more than is necessary), his 
almost hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toesi, and the fur 
which he wears clumsily about him like a watchman’s great-coat. The 
darker bears -look, sojnehow, the more natural ; at least to those w hose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst polar narratives. The white 
bear in these Gardens has a horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. 
Some Roman tyrant kcj^ a bear as one of his executioners, and called it 
“ Innocence.” Wc coidS imagine itto have had just such a face. From 
that smooth, unhnpressible aspect there is no appeal. He has no ill-will 
to you ; pnly he is fond of your fleah, and would eat you up as meekly 
as yon .would sup milk^ or swallow, a cuatafd. Imagine his arms around 
you, and your fate depending upon what you could say to him, like the 
man in Moli^fe. V%u feel that you mi^ well talk to a devouring 
statue, or to the sign of the Bear in PicPadilly, or to a guillotine, or to the 
cloak of Nessus, or to your own great-coat (to ask it to be not so heavy), 
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ortto the amooth^faced wife of an ogre, hungry and deiif, ftud one that 
dia not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so tranquil yourself, and 
slow in your movements, while you are close to creatures so full of emo-* 
tion and action. And you know not whether to be more pleased or dis-* 
appointed at seeing some of them look so harmless, and others so small. 
On calling your recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger ; but you have yiripii^ly made 
them otherwise, as they appear to you in the books of your cbildhodd ; 
and it seems an anti-climax to find a wolf no bigger than a common dog^ 
and a lynx than a large cat. The lynx in these Oardgiis is e beautiful, 
bounding creature. You know him at once by his ears, if not by his 
eyes; but yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have read of. 
You are obliged to animate your respect for him, by considering him 
under the title of “ cat-o’-mountain 

** The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-o -mountain." 

But poor cat-o’-mountain is not abroad here, in the proy^r sense ; he is 
“ abroad and at home,” and yet neither. You see him by daylight, 
without the proper fire in bis eyes. You do qot meet him in a mountain- 
pass, but in a poor closet in Mary-lc-bone ; where he jumps about like 
a common cat, begging for something to eat* Let him look as he may, 
he does not look so well as in a hook. 

I saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, at present, I cannot say. ' 
I believe there is ; hut friends get talking, and one of them moves hither 
or thither, and carries away the rest ; and so things are passed 
T did not even see the rhinoceros ; nor the heaver, which would not 
come out (if there); nor the seal (wliich I particularly wished to spe, 
having a liking for seals and their adections : — there is one species in par- 
ticular, remarkable for the mobility of its expression, which I should like 
to get acquainted with ; hut this is not the one in the Garden catalogue). 
The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved wild beasts ought to he at ' 
that hour ; and another, or a tigress ( I forget which), pained the be- 
holder by walking incessantly to and fro, uttering little moans. She 
seemed incapable of the philosdhhy of her fellow-captives. The dogs 
are an interesting sight, particularly the Persian greyhounds already 
mentioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for thelf utility and cou- 
rage. But it was a melancholy thing to see one of them barking and 
hounding incessantly for pieces of biscuit, and jerked back by the chain 
round his neck. It seemed an ill return for the Alpine services of his 
family. 

Tlie boa in hid was asleep. He is hatidsoniely spotted : but the 
box formed a soi^ contrast in the imaginatior. with his native woods, 
He seemed prodigiously to vvant *^air and exercise.” Is not the box 
unconscionUhly Small ni^d confinedf'; eputd not a snake-safe be con- 
trived of good handsome dimenaions? There is no reason why a serpent 
should hot be made as comfoS^tabla as possible, even though he woiild 
make no more hones of us jbhan We do of an oyster^ ^ 

The squirrels are bettef off, ahd are groat i^Vqurites, being natural 
crackers of nuts ; hiit could no trees he contrived for them to climb, and 
no grass for their feet ? It is Unpleasant to sec them so much on the 
hare ground. 
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Th€ Qtephant would e^ra more comfortably situated than most He 
has water to bathe io, mud to stick in, and an area many times big^r 
than himself for bis circuit. Very interesting is it to see him throw bits 
of itwd over himself^ and to see, and hear him, suck the water up in his 
trunk and then discharge it into his great red throat ; in which he also 
rej^eives, with sage amenityf the biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the 
more one considers an elephant, the more he makes good his claim to 
be considered jthe Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. He is huge, 
potent, sapieht,^ susceptible of tender impressions, is a good fellow, 
likes as mucih water as the other did tea, gets on at a great uncouth rate 
w'hen he waUu, and though perhaps less imtable and melancholy, can 
taken wittySevengc ; as witness the famous story of the tailor that 
pricked him, and whom he drenched with ditch water. If he were 
suddenly gijited with speech, and we asked him if he liked his imprison* 
meiit, the first words he would utter would unquestionably be — “ Why, 
no, Sir.” Nor is it to be doubted, when ^ing to dinner, that he would 
echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious metropolitan, on a like 
occasion, “ Sir, I like to dine.” If asked his opinion pf his keeper, he 
would say, “ WMs Sii^ Hipkins is, upon the whole, ‘ a good fellow,* — 
like myself. Sir, ( miling, Jphvit not quite so considerate ; he knows 1 love 
him, and presumes a little too much upon my forbearance. He teases 
me for the idle amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins takes the 
display of allowance for the merit of ascendancy.** 

) This is what the elephant manifestly thought on the present occasion ; 
for the keeper set a little dog at him, less to the amusement of the by- 
standers than he fancied; and the noble beast, after butting the cur out of 
aie way, and taking care to spare him, as he advanced, (for one tread of 
his foot would have smashed the little pertinacious wretch as fiat as a 
paulcake,) suddenly made a stop, and, in rebuke of both of them, uttered 
a high indignant scream, much resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the three iady-like and most curious giraffes, probably called 
forth by the noise, which they took, however, with great calmness. On 
close inspection, their faces express more insipidity and indifference 
than anything else — at least the one that 1 looked at, did ; but they are 
extremely interesting fioui their uaveltjr, and from a sin^ar look of 
cleanliness, delicacy, and refinement, mixed with a certain mucherie 
arising from tlieir long, poking necks, and the disparity of length between 
their fore and hindlegs. They look like young ladies of animals, natu- 
rally not ungraceful, but' with bad bebits. Their necks are not on a 
line with their fore legs, perpendicular and hold up, nor yet arched like 
horses* necks, hut make a ^eble-looking, obtuse angle, completely an- 
swering to the word poking:** the legs come up so close to the 
necks, that in front they |ippeaT to have no bodies ; the back slopes like 
a hiU, producing the singular disparity between the legs just mentioned ; 
and the whole animal, being slender, light-coloureq, and very gentle, 
gives you an idea of delicacy amounting to the fragile ; the legs look as 
if a stick «woit)d break them in two» like glass* Add to this, a slow and 
uncouth lifting of the l^Sj^as they walk, as if stepping over gutters; 
and the effect is just ifuchas Baa been described, -r-tbe strangest mixture 
in the world of elegance adduncouthness. The people about them seemed 
to be constantly curry-combing them after a gentle fiishion ; for an extreme 
cleanliness is necessary to their health; and the novelty of the spectacle 
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i^completed by the appearance of M. Thibaut in his Arab dress and 
beard, — the Frenchman who brought them over. The one I spoke of, 
moving its mouth, but not the expression of its countenance, helped 
itself to a mouthful of feathers out of a lady’s bonnet, as it stooped over 
the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these thfows one upon conjectures m 
to the reasons why nature calls them into existence. They are con- 
jectures not very fikely to discover any thing; but Nature herself allows 
their indulgence. All one can suppose is, that, besides^helping to keep 
down the mutual superfluity of animal or vegetable life, and enabling the 
great conditions of death and reproduetibn to be fulfilled, tl)eir own por- 
tion of life is a variety of the pleasurable, which could exist only under 
that particular form. We are to conclude that, if the giraffe, the elephant, 
the lion, &c., &c., were not formed in that especial manner, they could 
neither perform the purposes required of them in the general scheme of 
creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable sensation peculiar to 
each species. Happiness can only be added, or at least is only added, 
to the general stock under that shape. And thus we can very well 
imagine new shapes of happiness called into being; just as others, ap- 
pear to have been worn out, or done with, as the mammoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive iio end of space, why should 
we conceive an end of new creations, whatever our poor little bounds of 
historical time might even appear to argue to the contrary? What are 
a. few thousands of years ? What would be millions ? Not a twinkle in 
the eye of eternity. To return, however, to our first proposition, — hu-" 
man beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, appear to be all 
varieties of pleasurable or pleasure-giving vitality, necessary to the liafs^ 
mony and completeness of the music of this state of being ; the worst 
discords of which (by our impulses to that end) seem destined to be 
done away, leaving only so much contrast as shall add another perfect 
orb to the spheres. ( Permit at least this dream by the roadside of 
creation. Who can contemplate the marvellousness of God’s works, 
and not think his best and most adoring thought^ on the subject ?) 

I forgot to mention the porcupine. It is very curious, and realizes a 
dream, yet not the most romantic part of it. The real porcupine is not 
so good a thing as it is in an old book ; for it doesn't shoot. Oh, books ! 
you are truly a world by yourselves, and a “ real world ” too, as the poet 
has called, you, for you make us feel ; and what can any reality do 
more ?*, Heaven made you, as it did the otlier world. Books were 
contemplated by Providence, as well as other matters of fact.-r-In the 
time of Claudiai^^ the mere sight of this animal seems to have been 
enough to oonvmqe people of its powers of warfare. At least, it did the 
))oet. The darts were before his eyes ; wid he took the showman’s, word 
fur the use which qould be made of them ; only, it seems, the “ cunning 
little of a porcupine was not '^lavish of his weapons,” nor chose 

to pa]^?f^th them, unless his lift was in. danger. He was very cautious, 

— W 

* Books are a real wce'ld, « 

Round which, with tendrili strong as flesh and hlood, 

Our pastime and oar happiness may grow*" 

WoabswoaTU. 

A passage often quoted— it cannot Jbe too often. 
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sitys the poet, how he got in a passion ;*--he contented himself with 
threats. ^ 

Additur armis 

Calliditas, parcusquc sui timor, iraque nunquam 
Prodigatelomm, caiite eontenta minari» 

Nec nisi ser\ jactus impendere vitso. 

* * De Uystrice. 

The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian is still to be heard, 
when the creaCUre is angry ; at least so the naturalists tell us ; and it is 
added, th^t they ** occasionally fall off, particularly in autumn;” but 
it has no power of ‘‘ shooting them at its pursuers.”* 

The dromedary looked very uncomfortable. His coat was half gone, 
as if from disease, and he appeared to sit down on the earth for the 
purpose of screening as much of his bareness as he could, and of get- 
ting warmth. But there was that invincible look of patience in the 
face, which is so affecting, and which creates so much respect in w hat- 
ever face it he found. Animals luckily have no affectation. What yon 
see in their faces is genuine; though you may over-rate it, or do the re- 
verse. When the lion looks angry, nobody believes he is feigning. 
When the dog looks affectignate, who doubts him ? 

But the monkeys — Whdt^a curious interest they create, — half-amus- 
ing, half-painful ! The reflection forced upon one’s vanity is inevi- 
table — “ They are very like men.” O/i, quam simillima turpissima 
^estia nobis / 

Oh how like us is that most vile of brutes ! 

The way in which they receive a nut in their hands, compose them- 
selves with a sort of bustling nonchalance to cfrack it, and then look 
about for more with that little, withered, winking, half-human face, is 
startling. The hand in particular mortifies one, it looks so very iinlirute- 
like ; and yet is so small, so skinny, so like something elvish and un- 
natural, no wonder it has been thought in some countries that monkeys 
could speak, but avoided it for fear of being set to work. In tlicir roomy 
cages here they look like a set of half-human pigmy schoolboys, withered 
into caricatures of a certain class of labourets, but having neither 
labour nor study, — nothing to do but to leap about, or sit still, or play 
with, or plague one another. Classes of two very gallant nations have 
been thought like monkeys, and it ought not to mortify them any more 
than the general rescmblaiiccvto man should mortify the human species ; 
the mortification in the latter instance is undoubtedly felt, but it tells 
more against the man than the monkey : to him it is, in fact, “ a lift 
and that is the very reason why the human being resents it. We wish 
to stand alone In the creation, and not to be approached by any other 
animal, especially by one s^parenfly so insignificant in most respects, — 

BO little “ respectable” on the score of size and power. I am afraid wc 
w'ould rather be resembled by lions and tjgcrs. It is curious enough to 
observe, that in the British peerage there are but three coats of arms 
which have mwikeys for their supporters : one is the Duke of Leinster’s, 
(owing, it is 6ai|}, to c^monkey having carried off a Fitzgerald in a time 
of danger to the house'^^topi and safely brought him back ;) the other be- 
longs to the houses of Digby and St. John ; lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts 


* CrVe’c Trantttttion of BhanenbacA, p.*49. 
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ferocious ttniilials, are in abundance. This, is hatltfal.aiMwl^ liOA* 

^ sidering that this kind of honour originated in feudal times ; XhB 
human mind (without losing its just consideration for circumstances past 
or present, and all the mingled strength, as well as weakness, w'hich 
they include) has yet to learn the proper respect for qualities uncon- 
nected with brute force and power ; and it will do so in good time : it is 
doing so now, and therefore one may remark, without too much chance 
of rebuke, that as all nations, indeed all individuals, according to some, 
have been said to be like different classes of the idw'er creation, 
(Englishmen like mastiHs or bull-dogs, Italians like antelope^, &e.,) so 
it ought not to be counted the most humiliating of such similitudes, 
when certain nations, or particular portions of a iVationr, "'especially of 
those that, for wit and courage, rank among the foremost, are called ta 
mind by expressions in the faces of a tribe of animals, remarkable not 
only for that circumstance, but for their superiority over others in shrewd- 
ness, in vivacity, in mode of life, nay, in the affections ; for ' most 
touching stories have been told of the attachments of monkeys to one 
another, and to the human race too, and particularly of their behaviour 
when their companions or children have been killed. What ought to 
mortify us in the human likeness is the anger to which we see them 
subject, — the revenge, the greediness, and eXher low passions ; but these 
they have in common with most animals : their shrewdness and do- 
mestic sympathies they share with few. And there is a residuum of 
mystery in them, as in all things, which should lead us to cultivate as^ 
much regard for them as we can, thus turning what is unknown to us, ^ 
to good instead of evil. It is impossible to look with muclx reflection at 
any animal, especially, one of this apparently half-thinking class, and 
not consider that be probably partakes far more of our own thoughts 
and feelings than we are aware of, just as he manifestly partakes of our 
senses ; and that he may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptions, which we are unable to conceive. We may translate what 
we sec of the manifestation of its feelings into something good, or other- 
wise, as it happens ; perhaps our conjectures may be altogether w’rong, 
but wc cannot be wrong in making the best of them, — in getting as 
much pleasure from them ourselves as we can, and giving as much ad- 
vantage to our feliow-creatures. On the present occasion, as I stood 
watching these strange beings, marvelling at their eatings, their faces, 
and at the prodigious jumps they took from pillar to post, careless of 
thumpe that seemed as if they would hav^ dislocated a human limb, 1 
observed one of them sitting by another, with his arm round his neck, 
precisely as o?se schoolboy will affectionately sit with his fellow, and 
rapidly grinning at a third, as if to keep him off. The grin consisted 
of that incessant and apparently malignant motion of the lips over the 
teeth, which looks as if it were every instant going to say something, 
and break forth into threat and abuse. The monkey that w^as thus kept 
off leaped up every now and tllen towards the parties (who were sitting 
on a shelf), and gave a good slap, of the hand to the protecting indi- 
vidual, or received one instead. I did not know enough of their habits 
to judge whether it was play, or warfare ; wheth& the ^assailant wished 
to injure the one that seemed protected, hr whether the protector 
wrongly or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from sport. At 
length the prohibited individual was allowed quietly to make one of the 



tri<^ Ihere he sat, ncstliog himself against the ^/^,and so can- 
tinued till I left • the probability therefore was, that U was all «port ift)d 
good humour, and that the whole trio were excellent friends. 

Nations of a very different sort from Africans have seen such a like- 
ness between men and monkeys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated 
monkey-general (Hanumati^, who cuts a figure in their mythology and 
their plays, and was a friend of the god Ranm*. Young readers (nor 
old ones, who have wit or good, spirits enough ti) remain young) need 
riot be reminded of the monkey in “ Philip Quarll,” nor of him that 
became secretary to a sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these remarks to push the 
analogy tife two classes further than is warrantable, cr to lessen 

the real amount of the immeasurable distance between them. But 
anything that looks like humanity on the part of the poor little creature 
need not be undervalued for all that, or merely because w^e pay it the 
involuntary compliment of a inortiBecl jealousy. And as to its face, 
there is unquestionably a lotric of reflection in it, and of care too, that 
ought not to be disrespected. Its worst fcatiire is the inefficient nose, 
arguing, it would seem, an infirmity of purpose to any strong endeavour 
(if such arguments arc detivable from such things) ; and yet, as if to 
show her love of comedy, %iid render the class a riddle for alternate 
seriousness and laughter, Nature has produced a species of ape, ludi- 
crous for the length of this very feature f. Nature has made levity as 
N well as gravity ; and really seems inclined, now and then, to play a hit 
of farce in her own person, as the gods did on Mount Olympus 

“ And unextinguish’d laughter shook the skies.** 

Fit neighbours for the monkeys are the parrakeets — themselves, in 
some respects, a kind of monkey-bird — with claws which they use like 
hands, a faculty of imitation in voice, and something in the voice so like 
speech and articulation, that one almi^t fancies the guttural murmuring 
is about to break out into words, and say something. But what colours! 
What blazes of red* and gold, of green, blue, and all sorts of the purest 
splendours ! How must these reds and blues look, when thronging and 
shining amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical sun ! And 
for whose eyes are those colours made ? Hardly for man's— for man 
does not see a hundred-millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose 
to live in a condition for seeing, at least not in their true state; unless 
he should come to like their screaming in the woods, for the same reason 
that we like the cawing of rooks. They would appear, then, to be made 
for their own. “ Why not ?” asks somebody. True, but we are not 
accustomed to consider them in that light, or as made for any other 
purpose than for some distinction or attraction of sex. In nothing, 
however, does Nature seeih to take more obvious delight than in colours; 
and perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these gorgeous hues 

• See Wijfloa’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.” I wish I had 
read this interesting work before. Passages f^m it would have given a vdue to 
the article on theS Nymfjis” in the May number of the ^ N ew Monthly. For an 
account of a festival in honour of Hama, in which his monkey-friend js conspicuous, 
see ** Bishop Ileber’s Journal,” chap. li. . . . , • m 

t The jSiifiia /Zof/ro/a, Jjmg^noMtd It is hut not sww, says 

Blumenbacfa, “ being remarkable for its long proboscis-like nose,*' 
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arQ intended for the pleasure of spiritual eyes^ upon which no kind of 
beekity is lost, as it is too often upon man’s. It is impossible to picture 
to one’s-self the countless beauties in nature, the myriads of paintings, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, and seas are 
thronged, and fancy them all made for none but human eyes. Neither 
is it easy to suppose that other animals ha^ eyes, and yet look upon 
these riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration analogous 'to 
our own. The peacock’s expansion of his plumage, and the apparent 
pride he takes in it,, force us to believe otherwise, in his pa'rticular case ; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least handsome con- 
struction ou what our inferior fellow-creatures do, we attribute to pride, 
jealousy, and other degrading passions, what may reftJly ^✓attributable 
to something better ; nor may it pride in the peacock, which induces 
him to display his beauty, but some handsomer joy in the beauty itself. 
You may call every man who dresses well a coxcomb — but it is possible 
he is not so ; he may do it for the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well-dressed : 1'^'* may be such- 
ail admirer of the beautiful in all things, that he cannot omii a sense of 
it even in his own attire. Raphael is understood to have been an elegant 
dresser; and it has been conjectured from sonnet of Shakspeare’s 
(No. 146) that he was one. Who could supip^Se Shakspeare a coxcomb ? 
much less proud ! He had too much to be proud of in petty eyes, to 
be. so in his own, — standing, ns he did, a wise and kind atom, but still 
an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming magnificence of nature and 
the mysteries of worlds. The same attention to dress is recorded of the { 
apparently grave j)hilosopher, Aristotle ; and the story of Plato’s carpet, 
and of tlie “ greater pride” with which Diogenes trampled upon it, is 
well known. Now, inasuiuch as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 
spirit and want of knowledge, the lower animals may undoubtedly be sub- 
ject to it, -^though still to be proud of a colour, and of external beauty, 
w^ould irpply an association of ideas more subtle tlian we are accustomed 
to attribute to them; and proud or not, there appears great reason to 
believe, that conscious of these colours and beauties they arc. If so, 
the eyes of a crowd of parrakects and maccaws, assembled as in the place 
before us, must have a constant feast. Docs their talk mean to say any- 
thing of this ? Is it divided between an admiration of one another, 
and their dinner ? For, assuredly, talk they do of something or other, 
from morning to night, like a room-full of French milliners ; and appa- 
rently they ought to be as fond of colours, and of their own appearance. 
These lively and brilliant creatures seem the happiest in the Gardens, 
next to the ducks and sparrows ; the latter of whom, by the way. are 
ill exquisite situation here, having a rich set of neighbours brought 
them, without suffering any of ,their imprisonment. It would be delight- 
ful to see them committing their thefts ppoii cage and pan, if it were 
not for the creatures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures ! The very instinct of this epithet 
shows what an unnatural state they must have been brought to. Think 
of eagles being commiserated, andVialled ** poor !” It is'hioustrous to 
see any creature in a cage, far more any winged r:reatu,rc, and most of 
alii those accustomed to soar through the whple Vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes of these birds liere, 
these eagles and vultures! How strangely clouded now seems that 
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' grand, and stormy-looking depression of the eyelid, drawn with tl^t 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the brush #of 
some mighty painter, - That is an eye for the clouds and the subject 
earth, not for a miserable hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretches ! 
how they stand on their perches, each at a little distance from one another, 
in poor stationary cxhibitijn, eagles all of a row / — still, scratchy, 
iiupaired, useless-eyed, almost motionless ? Are these the majestic and 
sovereign creatures described by the Buffons and Miidics, by the Wil- 
sons of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer? Is tin’s the 
eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back in sleep upon the sceptre of 
Jove, under the influence of the music of the gods^? Is this the bird of 
the English 42oct, ^ 

‘^T?oariiig through his wide empire of the air. 

To weather his broad vans /*’ 

Wonderful and admirable is the (juietness, the philosophy, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, with which all the creatures iu this ])lacc, the 
birds in particular, submit themselves to their destiny. They do not 
howl and cry, brutes* thoiigli they be; they do not endeavour to tear 
their chains up, or beat down their densj they find tlte cojitest hopeless, 
and they handsomely and wisely give it up. It is Irno, their wants arc 
attended to as far as j^ossilSlr^, and they have none of the more intolerable 
wants of self-love and wounded vanity — no vindictiveness seemingly, 
nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, and of seeing whose will can 
get the day. If they cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace captivity. 
3 ut then what a loss to them is that of liberty ! It is tlionght by some 
that all which they care for is their food ; and that, having plenty of this, 
they must be comfortable. But feeding, though a pleasure of life, is not 
tlie end of it ; it is only one of its pleasurable supports. Or grant it 
even to be one of the ends of life, as indeed it may he considered by 
reason of its being a pleasure, more especially with some animals (not 
excepting some human ones), still, consider what a far greater portion 
of existence is passed by all creatures iu the exercise of their other 
faculties, in some form of motion (so much so, that even food would 
seem not so much an object of the labour, as a means of it — life itself 
being motion in pulse and thought), and then think of liow' much of the 
very spirit of their existence all imprisoned creatures arc deprived. 

The truth is, that if a man has happened, by the circumstances of his 
life, to think and endure much — to enjoy much, and to know what it is 
to be deprived of enjoy n\ent — and, above all, to know what this very 

* Gray’s traiiblation, k^crchiiig on the sceptred hand,” &c., is very fine ; but lie 
has omitted this exquisite epiiiiet of the eap^lc’s sleep, moist so full of the 

depth of rest and luxury, (iilbert West’s version of the passage has merit, hut he 
wanted //w.v/« eiwmjj h to venture on this epithet. Cary (thanh'» to bis Dantesqiie 
pen !) has not dishnioured it. • 

‘ Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Possest by thy enchanting riumbers ; 

On either side, bis rapid wing 
Drops, in tranced, the feather’d king ; 

Black vapour o’er hIsVurved head 
SeaLi^ his eyelids, sweetly shed, 

Upheaviua his moist bach he ties. 

Held down by thriiUikg harmonies.” 

Gary’s i^Mar, p. 62. 
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want of liberty is, this confinement for a long time to one spot, th& sight 
of'* these Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than comfort- 
able. Hating to interfere with other people’s pleasures, or to seem to 
pretend to be wiser or bettet than my neighbours (especially when speak- 
ing, as circuinstariccs render expedient, in my own name), I did not 
well know how to get ibis truth out of my l^pa ; till seeing the interest- 
ing article in the “ Quarterly Review” on the same subject, and finding 
the writer confessing that lie could never pass by these eagles “ without 
a pang,” I felt that I might ])rotcst against the whole* business of 
captivity with tlic less hazard of a charge of immodesty and self- 
opinion^. Let mo not be under.stood as implying bbnne against any 
one. 1 liave the greatest icspcct for the persons i^id pwetives of the 
gentlemen who com])ose the Zoological Society, and who have (as 
already hinted) given ii prodigious lift, in the scale of comfoil, to creatures 
destined to shows and menageries. I'heir zeal in behalf of the general 
interests of knowleilge and liuinanity is, I have no doubt, fervid ; and 
their defence, in the present instance, is ohvions, and , ^‘rhaps unan- 
swerable. ff they (Htl not take charge of a niuiiifs fur cxhihitiofi, others 
•would ^ and would do it badly ; and the o!d^ system unmld return. 
There w'ould he no such handsome jdaccs ai^y longer for the ])risoners 
US the IMarylehone and Surrey gardens. G/.“a*litcd. I am only restoring 
the principle to its cleiiicnt, or pushing the abstract defence ol ihc whole 
system to its utmost, an (I trying whether It would stand the test of ii 
final judgment, if action were fre.c, and prohibition could he secured 
and, under tlicsc ciicinnstanecs T may ask, not uselessly even Jor present 
purpo8C.s, whether a gicat ]K'ople, under a still (iner aspect of knowledge 
and civilization than at present, would think themselves warranted in 
keeping any set of fi.llow-crcatures in a stale of endlos caplivit} —their 
faculties contradicted, their very lives, for tlie most part, tuined jnto 
lingering deaths ? Kvery now' and then the lion.;, and other animals 
in these jilaccs, disajipear. They die oil’ from some malady or other, 
either of inactivity, or of other contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The “ Quarterly Review” thinks that tlie London 
clay is ])ernicioua to the collection in Marylehoiic Gardens. The Surrey 
collection, it seems, though the smaller, is the liealtliicr. Rut luov long 
do the animals last there? Or is captivity a good thing for them 
anywhere ? 

'fhe main arguments in favour of sucli collections are, that tliC} 
increase the stock of know h'dgc, encourage kindly feelings towards the 
lower creation, and tend to sulisiitute rational for ivriiLional amusements. 
They who object to them are warned fuTihermofe how they remler the 

* “ But w'cmust bt'iicl our steps to the eagle-house, ami \vc confess we never pass 
It by without a pang. l<'8gle.s, hieruergvers, ctuidori^. crea/urrs nf the element, born 
to soar over Alps and Andes, in helpless, hopeless impri.'-tniment, 01)serve tlw* 
upward glance of that golden eagle — ^ay, look upon that ghuious oil*— it shines 
wooingly: how impossible is it to annihi*ate hope! — he spreads his ample wings, 
springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down ; — 
*Lasciatc ogui speran/a, voi ch ’entrate.’*- We know not what thei< worships would ^ 
say or do to us, if wo were to work our wicked will; but Ave never see these uiifor- 
tuaates withoui an indescributde longingto break tlieir ^oiids, ' and let the whole 
bevy of these < 

^ Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 

wander free.” 
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imagination over-nice and sensitive, or make worse what cannot He 
helped ; and something is occasionally added respecting the perplexed 
question of good and evil, and the ordinances of Providence. I have 
not room to repeat what has been often said in answer to reasonings of 
this description, whicli, in truth, arc but so many beggings of the 
question, all of them to be aside till the first doubts of Jihe manliest 
a ltd most honest conscientiousness be disposed of. Provicicncc is to be 
adored at all times, and its mysteries to be brougtit in, humbly, when 
mail conies to £hc end of his own humble endeavour.' ; but till then it is 
not his business to play with the awful edge-tools of ti right of provi- 
dential force, and its mixture of appaient evil. He must do what his 
conscience all kindly, and nothing (where be can help it) w’irh 

a mixture of uukindness; and thus I know not bow n conscientious 
naturalist, setting aside that argurnciir, that ulhcrfi loill do v'orst\ would 
be able, if nations were to come to such a pitch of refinement as above 
stated, to do tho ovU of imprisoning and withering aw ay the lives ol his 
fellow animals, that some problematical tjood niitjld romr. 

A paragraph in the newspaper the other day, speaking of a lion that 
died after three years’ incarcciation, (one in four of its w'holc life,) said, 
tliat the Zoological Socict^v have “ neveu' been able to keep any ol the 
larger carnivora longer tli.iw that lime; they have lost (it adds) nine 
lions biiice January, lvS32.” It is not easy lo reconcile this btatcnienl 
to others which tell us of tens and twenties of yeais passed by lions and 
other beasts under the like chcumstanccs. Imprisonments of that 
duration have been known in the Tower and other ])laccs — jads far less 
favourable, one would think, to the lives uf the inmates, tlian these open 
and flow'cry sjiots. 'riie Society’s catalogue informs us that the grisly 
bear ill their possesftion “ was brought to Englaiul upwards of twenty 
ycais since by the, Hudson’s Bay Company,” and that it remained in the 
Tower till the accession of his present Majesty ; and their liarpy eagle 
was caught in 1822. Long life in a prison, however, is a very dilfcrcnt 
thing from natural life out of it. 

At ail events, on the principle of doing the very best pobfeible, would 
it not be desirable, nay, is it not imperative on societies possessed of 
funds, to enlarije even the better accommodation they have provided, to 
give elephants and giratfes still ^eater ranges, and, above all, to bup])ly 
far belter dens to the lions and tigers, &c., iliir ileus they still are, ol the 
narrowest description ? 


WOftDS FOR A TRIO. 

An argument like a good trio should be 
Where we all differ, ai|jd yet all agree, 

*In truth, and in tone, and in blest harmony. 

• • L. H, 
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THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN*. 

If wo reflect upon the masjnitude and grandeur of our navy— that it is 
the source of our power, wealth, security, and fame —that it ever has been 
the pride and favourite of the nation — and Ih^ its deeds of enterprise and 
valour, as wdn as its fortitude under sufferings, are pre-eminently suscepfilvle 
of all the beauty and sublimity by which narrative and description can ele- 
vate the mind And rouse the passions— we may not c.>cape astonishment at 
the very little that the higher branches of literature ha\e done upon such a 
subject. In ftict, most of our works upon naval history and biography have 
been written by landsmen, who have not been able to imbibe a sailor s spirit 
or the peculiarities of a sailors feelings, and they hav8^'d«;wH?oed feebly or 
obscurely what they have been barely able to understand by dint of toil and 
trouble. Hume, the historian, confessed, that whatever pains he took, lie 
never could comprehend a naval battle; and considering the manner in 
which actifftis between single ships, squadrons, and fleets ha\c often been 
described (especially in the days of manmuvres and tactic'b^ we are not sur- 
jiriscd tiiat they should have hafllod the comprehension of pcrL'ips the most 
acute and lucid intellect of his age and country. But we have arrived at a 
different era, and wo have now before us a standard work of Naval History, 
comprising a period more replete with science. More full of great and glorious 
deeds, and more illustrative of all the resources and energies of powerful and 
heroic minds, than any other period of five times the duration in the naval 
annals of this or of any other country, either in the ancient or modern world. 
From the year 1793 to the battle of Trafalgar or Algiers, naval affairs werq 
conducted upon a scale and with a spirit which no future conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances will probably ever produce ; Captain Brenton has drawn these 
with a master's hand. Tlic work impresses us with the science and skill 
of a veteran officer, and wc have its lucid pages glowing with the seaman's 
spirit, patriotism, and feelings. * 

A mere naval historv, however, with whatever talents or in whatever spirit 
it may be WTitten, would, upon the whole, be an uninstructive wortc. A per- 
petual and unrelieved account of battles can afford to the mind only a coarse 
stimulus and gratification, which soon exhausts attention, and eventually 
occasions the worst species of satiety. Such books, like the ** Newgate 
Calendar,” are merely i,n excitement to youth or the resource of the illite- 
rate and vulgar. Captain Brenton judiciously, avoids this evil, and the plan 
of his work merits unequivocal praise, and places it far above all competi- 
tion. The author connects our naval affairs with the general history of the 
country and of Europe. Our campaigns and battles on the ocean arc there- 
fore not isolated events, but parts and parcels of the general warfare. We 
trace them in connexion with the causes, conduct, and objects of the war, 
with the avowed or secret designs of cabinets aiid negotiations, so that the 
work has not only all the merits of a strictly naval history, but its parts com- 
bine into a succinoi, but comprcbeiisive, lucid, and most interesting history 
of the affkirs of the belligerent nations, with their effects upon neutral powers 
and upon the general interests of mankind. This plan renders the work one 
of the most entertaining and useful productionsr of the age ; hu( it will be 
our duty presently to point out several errors in the filling-up of the outline. 

Wo recollect that when Captain B.^nton first published his ** Naval His- 
tory,” in 1823, the work occasioned a very powerful sensation throughout 
the military naval services, and created a strong imprci^^ioiv on the pub- 
lic mind in general. Few books incurred more censure or received more 
praise. I^nrortunatcly, however, in our opinion kt the time, an opinion 
which the public have at length confirmed and adopted, the work was 
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strongtly blamed for its very best points of excellence, whilst it received the 
most extravagant praise for its worst and least pnnlonable defects, l^ie 
extent of the history, with its very high price, confined its circulation to the 
richer classes ; but as it received probably more public patronage than any 
work under similar circumstances bad received for a very long period, we 
felt surprised that the gallant officer did not supply the country with an 
e^lKion in winch the errors of\hc first might be expunged, and which might 
be brought within the reach of more humble jwckcf This desideratum is 
at length supplied, hut not altogether without defects, which we shall feel it 
our duly to pbint out. Some few of the original sins still remain ; others 
are much modified and softened : and olliers, we are happy to say, are omitted 
and atoned for; and we shall point outll.e first two cla&s’cs, in the hopes that 
there may b«^iu) djsg4*action from the merits of this excellent work m the 
future numbers. 

We have stated that Captain Brenlon's original work was strongly blamed 
or reproached for points that constituted its greatest merits, and tliat it was 
as extravagantly praised for its greatest detects. This position, amounting 
almost to a paradox, it w'ill now be our ta^k to Cbtablish. 

The gallant author is oridently an enthusiast in his profession. His love 
and zeal for the service know no bounds, and he never takes his pen in his 
hand without showing that ho is embiicd with an ardent spirit of patriotism, 
and with a devoted loynit}, ^oth of which, hoivever, ha\e that peculiar tinge 
which is derived from a naval life. tJaptain Brenton, moreover, under all 
circumstances is intlucnccd by a spirit of veracity, and from these various 
causes he was induced to tell many truths of a most unpleasant nature ; and 
hence were his writings and himself blamed by all who had, or had had, or 
W'ho hoped to have a participation in systems that injured the public service 
to the uilvantagc^of private individuals. In the true spirit of history, and 
with feelings most highly to his honour, this gallant officer exposed the 
bcaridalous practice of hiring merchant vessels at an enormous rate of ton- 
nage, under the piotext of using them as transports, when they were allowed 
to he idle in port, the real object lieing to enrich owners who were of a cer- 
ta’in sot oj political opinions. Next came a by far more flagitious and cruel 
species of corruption. Whilst the impress service was infiicted upon all 
classes, with a barbarity almost incredible in these days, and whilst, by 
dint of high bounties and pardons for crimes, our navy, attic most awful 
and critical juncture of affairs, was receiving convicts from the hulks, and 
the sweepings of wretches from the jails and haunts of infamy in London 
and our large towns, liiindrods of the finest seamen, that possessed voles in 
boroughs, were protected from soiwing in the navy, and allowed, at the, very 
gasp of our existence, to idle their lives away on board of packets or ^essels 
serving or only nominally serving on the coast or in ports and harbours. 
Surely nothing could have been more culpable in an historian than conceal- 
ing Ihefte facts. Our gallant author also pointed out the execrable supply 
of our Meets with provisions, stores, and, above all, with umninnifion — gun- 
powder, for instance, either adulterated or deficient in (juantity. The neetl- 
lo^s severity of punishment was exposed, and a humano seii^meiit was 
uttered at Ihe judicial butcheries of our vctei an seamen for nominal muti- 
nies, such ah that at Baii|iy Bay, and at the executions ut which the 
writer of this article had the misfortune to attend as an officer. Some ani- 
madvcrsioris were made upon the une(|iial distribution ol^inzo-raoney, upon 
the unnecessary detention of ships upon foreign stations, upon the cruelty of 
keeping the pav of seamen so long in arrear, and upon the abuses in general 
which rendered! the mutiny at Spithea^d almost unavoidable. 

Another liigWy honourable instance of candour and veracity was the ex- 
posure of the fraudulent ;fystem of misvating our ships, by which in all 
actions and battles wc made it appear that we had overcome a vastly superior 
force, whereas, in numerous instances, directly the reverse was the fact. 

Great as was the honour due to Captain Brenton for thus pointing out 
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eriors for correction, and for writing? history in the spirit of an honest chroni* 
c\A\ he was entitled to a still higher degree of admiration and of public gra- 
titude for his pointing put the want of skill, seamanship, zeal or spirit in 
oflicers, by which battles wove avoided, or rendered nugatory in cases where 
thev might have and ought to have ended in the entire destruction of the 
enemy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the man*»rho possesses so fine a moral 
courage, and who is actuated by patriotism, loyalty, and so pure a zeal for 
his profession, must have to encounter the resentment of the guilty or sus- 
pected, before liis conduct settles in the quiet and permanent' possession of 
that esteem and fame which, liowever late, arc sure eventually to be bestowed 
upon such deserts. Thus was Captain Brenton’s valuable work blamed for 
its chief merits, until it gradually gained upon the pul)U^;esteeJ^l, and is now 
ill possession of a celebrity wbi(di is not likely to be diminisufti? 

vVe owe it in justice to our author to slate, that jn making these exposures 
he was guilty of no personalities. He betrayed not the slightest spletMi, ran- 
cour, or individual f( 3 eling, but wrote in the fan- spirit of history. The 
“ Parrere peraoniis vtdicere de vitiis' seemed to bo ever pVesent in his mind, 
and he attacked systems rather than men, and treated the rather as 

the iHtia temporum than the crimimi hoimnum. In these exposures he 
was decidedly too lenient, and, from our own personal service in the navy, wc 
could point out important cases in which he ought Id have been more severe 
ni Ins observations. It is singular, moreover, tlvit in his strielnres upon the 
licet off Ih'cst, in 1701 , for which he incurred *011011 censures, his views have 
been fully jiislilied by all the documents and statements which the contro- 
versy has elicited. But public opinion ha.s long been uniformly and steadily 
in favour of our author 011 all the.se points, and upon this branch of the sub-- 
ject the work may now be pronounced as perfect. Its utility in this respect 
is invaluable. 

VVe now come to a by far loss pleasing part of onr duty as critics. We 
have shown that Captain Breuton's work was censured for all that was praise- 
worthy. and it is now our task to show that it has been praised for that w Inch 
was reprehensible. ' ■ 

Captain Bren ton, as we have already observed, takes a sort of bird's-eye 
view, or makes a comprehensive sketch, of the military and political affairs 
of the world, during the period of his history, and by this means he gives 
iniporlance, dignity, and increased interest to his naval details and narra- 
tions. Merely to describe a naval battle, i.s simply to show the relative dex- 
terity and valour with which ships and fleets can knock each other to pieces ; 
but to trace tlie causes of battles, Ihoir designs and objects, the hopes and 
fears, the joys and disappointments which they occa.sion in courts, cabinets, 
and nations, and to point out their effects upon relative operations of armies, 
and upon sulisequent features of the war and final close of hostilities, is 
giving a grand, a useful, and interesting feature to naval warfare. We can 
conceive nothing more mean than a naval histor) of England during the first 
American war, written upon the one plan ; nothing more grand, if written 
upon the ||^hor. 

Unfortunately, however. Captain Breuton’s execution is not always equal 
to his plan or outline. When atloat he is comyrohtMisive, lucid, just, and 
grand ; but directly he gets on shore he is too apt to merge the historian into 
the politician, th^ politician into the pailisan, and the partisan into the 
zealot. Our author, wc need not say, Ij not a Radical, Whig, or Liberal of 
any denommation ; nor is he a Conservative, or even a Tor> in ^ny modern 
or recent acceptation of the won! ; blit ho is a Tory of the fiautical genus, / 
and is jubt the individual of thot genus that a map might expect to have 
found un the quarter-deck of Admiral Hosier or Commodore Benbow. 

Ill the very first paragraph of the work we find a taunt against the Ame- 
ricans for their " Successful Rebellion I" We all of us must have heard 
of the old joke, that treason never prospers, for if prosperous none dare give 
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it that odious name of treason ; and surely the rea&onin{;t I'*? applied to 
the twin offence — rebellion. The Americans committed no rebellion. Xhey 
merely asserted a great principle* the foundation of all liberty and the ^ery 
key-stone of our constitution--' a ]>rineiplu that no man in oiir empire will 
now di>pute, and winch few honest and temperate men disputed at Umt 
time— the principle that representation sliould precede and accompany tax- 
ation. Wo have next a ri itiration of the inte old notion, that the French 
Ito^olulioii VI ns occa.'^ionod by the political infection wbicli the French soldiers 
received in their service in tlie American war. The French Revolution w'os 
in projiress Ht’lea>t half a century before that of America dawned on the 
political horizon: and a philosophic mind n^ll^l scfc tliat both wore the 
inevitable icsults of nations beconium t »«> populous, w'calthy, spirited, and 
intelligent ^i)r infill ions wlm li hud never been intended for. and which 
were not a«la|...fl to, s(» advanced a ^late of society. “ Rut Divine Provi- 
dence/’ says Captain Uroiiton, “enabled us to overcome thesii two rebellions, 
ami a most formidable and rlaiiuerons rebellion at liome.’* Could any man 
believe that “this duiigeioiis ri'hellioii at home*' is an allnsiou to tlie few 
dtivs’ riots of Cord ffeorgo (i )rdon’s mob— riots got up by ibe ceuri as a “ No 
Popery ’ ^ry on the iuiinediate eve ol a general election, and whicli were for 
some time connived at and iostered for parly piirposes-^riols confined to the 
lowest rabble, that never extioided bevond tiic mciro]>olis, and which vveie at 
last put down in one dfly, without the b)>«s of a single life or oven limb on the 
part of tlie public authonl^ts. Wo are iic\l told tliat France, in dcchuing war 
against us in 179d, was acHAited by “ persevering malisjnity, by deadly hate/’ 
SwC. &c. Hut France w as not aetuuled liy any other feelings against Kngland 
than thi»so of the rivalry and nationality common between all nations adja- 
cent or in contact. These feelings exist between the Pides and Russians, 
t,h(! Spaniards and Portuguese, tUe Swedes and Danes or Norwegians, the 
Austrians and Havariaiis, the Prussians ami liiissians, the llusNiaiis and 
Turks, the Austrians and French, the French and English, and are reci- 
procal between all the petty states of Italy. These feelings arise from the 
cupidity of each other'.s possessions, and the supposed necessity of inculcdting 
l^lrenj for self-defence. Hut never was a nation more amicably dispo.^ed tJiun 
France towards Englaml in 1793; jjevor did a nation make more strenuous 
rll’orts to preserve peace ; and the virtual declaration of war and actual com- 
mittal of hostilities commenced on the part of hhigiaiid. 

Adverting to the very laudable attempt of the Emperor of Clermauy to 
open the Scheldt in 17«5, our autiior justly observes that “there appears a 
manifest injusUci* in denying to a people the Use of a river which a beuntitul 
Creator has given to them.” Can it be believed that, alter this, the author 
vitupi'iates the French for llieir attempt to open this river in 1792, and 
accuses them of disregarding “ those venerable monuments of antinuiiy,” 
the treaties of Munster ami Westphalia, by whicli the navigation of that 
river was prohibited umlor the guarantee of England. This is writing his- 
tory in a very partial spirit. 

These faults, however, arc much reduced in iiuniher, and mitigated in a 
degree in the present edition, and wo })oint them out in a friendly spirit in 
order that they may not be allowed to cxten«i beyond their present limits of 
the iiist nmiibcr, or first 140 pages of the work. 

Captain Hronton is posscsocd by an anti-Gallic mania — an anti-Napoleon- 
pliobia, ami nothing can exorcise the evil spirit. Can it be believed that in 
a very able and even beautiful description o( our cruel and insane possession 
of Toulon in 1793. he calls Napoleon only “tlie celebrated Napoleon, ” and 
adds, “ a tenant- aulond of ariiHery, he had ihe art and the audacity 

to command rf*.^ieet mid obedience, even Jnm his superior office's, irho 
blindly submitted to be led by him whom they could not instruct. To him 
the Convention owed the surrender of *heplac^ and the retreat of the British 
forces," Is this the view which a gallant otiicer and honourable gentleman 
takes of genius aqd valour reaping their reward ou the field of battle? 
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Speakin;^ of this horrible expedition, the author acknowledges that Mn Pitt 
wat informed by the first military authority that 50,000 good troops were 
requisite for the purpose, and yet we undertook it with a motley gang of 
foreign poltroons ; and when we were obliged to fly, and the wretched inha- 
bitants were trembling with horror at the prospect of being delivered up to 
the slaughter and butchery of the Republican forces, our commanding 
officer iiiado them a long speech, expatiated upbn the paternal goodness -of 
the king of England, who had sent out for their protection — what ? the fifty 
thousand good troo]»s? — no —but two commissioner^. Raving despair suc- 
ceeded this disgusting mockery, and in a few days the slaughter com- 
menced. 

Not only does Napoleon always receive this harsh treatment at the hands 
of our author, but the French officers of the greatest bravervmyd fame are 
sometimes recorded with an equal want of canduiir. Tte^ourage and 
noble qualities of other French officers exhibited against us in light 
are attributed to the ignoble source of persona] terror. Captain Hrenton 
cannot even narrate the glorious and hard-fought halMe of the 1st of June, 
without assuring us that the celebrated deputy of the Conv. ntion, Jean Bon 
St. AndrS, “ the repre.sentative of the people,” as he sneeringr’ /‘alls him, 
left the admiral’s side and ran below immediately the firing commcnccfl. 
Whether this man wanted or did not want personal courage, is a point utterly 
below the notice of history ; and what therefore can he the motive of men- 
tioning it? We could point out many similar passages. We do not say that 
they arc petty and mean ; but we may ask, whether they are consistent with 
the spirit of a gallant officer? Our author’s candour, where his prejudices are 
not eoiicerned, induces him to expose, (what indeed could not be concealcMl,) 
that many of our oUicers have in haltlc betrayed the grossest dereliction of 
principle, though few have been brought to courts- martial. Might not a 
systoni of vigorous justice have operated upon the fears of these men as 
powerfully as the terrors of the guillotine are said to have acted upon the 
nerves of the officers of the French navy ? 

It is impossible, without great pleasure and improvement, to read Captain 
Brenfon s account of the state of the navy prior to the French revolutiomiry 
war. Ihe mind is struck with the rapi^ rise of this now gigantic and ovt‘r- 
whelming arm of defence and aggression, and great surprise is occasioned 
botii at the lateness of our most essential improvements and at their having 
been all borrowed tardily from other nations Tints we find tliat our sbijis 
of war were not ciqipcred till the latter part of the American war, although 
the French had, adopted this obvious improvement Ihrougbout their service 
years before, and we bad felt the want of it in all our naval battles. So 
behind-hand wore we in architecture, that our chief model of two-deck ships 
was long the Courageux, taken from the French so late as I7C1. Then our 
lower (leek ports, even in three-deckers, only three feel eight inches al)o\e 
the sea, till the French taught us to make them seven, eight, or even nine 
feet. After tlie Courageux, the Tonnant, Malta, and Canopus, all captures 
from the French, were our models for two-deckers, "^vhilst the San Joseph 
(Spanish) was perhaps the finest ship of her immense size that we had ever 
possessed. 1 he Kgyptieiine ought to have taught us that improvement in 
ingates whicli^ we at last learnt to our cost by our defeats from the 
Americans. Even in signals the Frencli preceded and excelled ns. 

Captain Brenton gives an admirable account of the awful mutiny of 1797, 
Avith the less important, though still interesting, mutinies that preceded and 
followed it. Attempts are no longer made to conceal the fact, that^ the great 
mutiny, and generally all mutinies pridr to the war of 1803, wPre occasioned 
by the truly horrible cruelties and ill usage inflicted on the vien. All their 
grievances, or nearly all, were eventually rcdresse^l ; and the fine principles 
that the men assumed, with their fortitude, forbearance, decorum, and disci- 
pline, under every possible incentive to indecency and outrage, stump the 
character of the English sailor as the finest upon earth. No population in 
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the world ever produced so sublime a moral scene. The men had been kept on 
the pay and allowances established in the reign of Charles II., false weights 
and measures were basely sanctioned by law, and the provisions were so 
scanty and bad, that the seamen were a prey to. disease. Punishment w'as 
frequent, severe, and cruel almost beyond the belief of humanity ; and so 
nominal was the division of prize-money, that in one case Captain Breiiton 
jells us that tlie admiral, who was not present, shared 50,000/., each captain 
30,000/., and, he might have added, each seaman ab-mt three or tour pounds. 
But ail the remonstrances of the seamen, their petitions and memorials, 
had been neglected; and Ibough, during the niminy, the ofllcers, hy 
shooting, beating, and abusing the men, often excited them almost beyond 
human forbearance, yet did the seamen abstain from violence or insult, 
keep the c^ews i^.,order, and adhere to their resolution to return to their 
duly should ^..-f-nemy appear, i^auicntable is it to relate, that in the various 
mutinies which extended from that of 1797 to the mutiny in Bantry Bay in 
1803. more than five hundred of our best seamen and the finest men in tlie 
world were executed, and a great many of them, it is now acknowledged, 
williout a fault, whilst the iaulfs of a va.st number of others were rendered 
^cnl;^l hy, ])rovocalion and other ciivimistances. Captain Brenton with a 
manly spirit points out cases, sucli, for instance, as that of the Bounty/ in 
which the ollicers, who had driven their crev\s to mutiny by conduct which 
(‘ugljt to have been pufiished hy coiirls-martial. were richly rewarded ; whilst 
the unhappy seamen werifcllogged or iuiiiged for the mutiny into which they 
had been so cruelly goiule*l.» 

It is con.solatory in this and in all other respects to reflect upon the pro- 
digious improvement in the spirit of the age. The country is much indebted 
to this naval officer for pointing out the progress that has been made from 
flic old fraudulent and ferocious to the present enlightened and humane 
R\ stem of naval management. 

Tlicrc is another part of Captain Brenton's history which is invaluable. 
Wc allude to his impartial account of battles and uf all naval operations, in 
which he brings the valour and self-devotion and patriotism of our seamen 
nrid otlicors iMjfbre the reader in the most \ivid and glowing colours, and 
riiiMCs to their fame an everlasting monument : whilst, on the other hand, 
w itii a candour that sitdiiips on him magnanimity and the finest spirit, he 
points out where battles have been lost, or but partially gained, from a want 
of courage, zeal, patriotism, or professional knowledge of otlircrs. I'his is 
doing llie country a great ser\ice. It is obiious that every service of every 
nation must be improved if history be w'l’ittcn in that spirit of truth which 
gi\es iiublicily to bad and glory to good actions, and which secures honours 
iiud rewards solely to merit — which, in short, realizes the motto on Nelson’s 
escutcheon : — 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.’* 

In congratulating the*pul)lic upon the appearance, in a very cheap form, 
of fliis invaliiuhle work, we are sorry we cannot refVr to a most interesting 
portion of it, — we allude to the narration of shipwiccks and disasters, “ the' 
moNiiig accidents by *tiood and field.*' The great resources of intellect 
under extreme iiiisforltines and difficulties, the fortitude evinced under ex- 
cp>si\e sufferings, the patience wiih which piulonged disappointments and 
flisa.^trous accidents have been sustained, the generosity and tenderness 
which brave men have exhibited towards fid low-sufferers less able to bear 
up against appalling dangers and almost overwhelming miseries, and the 
master mind which has often extricated all around it from almost inevitable 
destruction, are not less interesting than the battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths which 4111 up 4,hc foreground of military and naval histories. In this 
bramdi of the work Capjain Hrenton is unrivalled ; and we now dismiss the 
subject, having done our duty in pointing out those prejudices which we feel 
confident will be expunged from its i’utme numbers. 
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How filiarp those beams are in the tree ! — ^how fresh. 

And how unbl anted ! as when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orbed gold 
Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there ; nov of the mists of all the wets 
Of air and ocean ; but how straight they come ! 

Wliat arrows of thin diamond, necc^Je-sharp ! 

AVhat visible immortality, warm from heaven, 

Un lin'd through space, new-born througliout all time, 

And though as fierce as AVill, as soft as Love ! 

How can they come so far, and come so strong, 

And }ct alight witii such a loving ease? 

Manifest love are they, and early at \\ork, 

Unscomful, universal, beautiful ; 

And now, this moinout, while I write, are Hooding 
The ocean Hoods with light, in which the whales ' 

Lift warm their island-hacks, and eh(?ri^buig 
My buds here in the window, soft as thougiit. 

Not with so little wisdom as some think, 

Nor with religion so unw'orthy a better, 

Did old imagination, in these beams 

Of licav'n, shape forth a god, lustrous in groves’*. 

Who to his golden-chorded lute attun d 
All graceful aspiration, and had shaVts 
Of fiercer light, by which corruption died ; — 

Beauteous Apollo! Fair as his own fanes 
In lorosis dark, the deathless elegance. 

Yes, still there is Apollo. Still he haunts 
The grovtjs that liave survived his otlier groves, 

111 poets’ hooks ; and painting lo.st him not ; 

I-JoN\ could it? Being of colour and the sun, 

Visible jioelry ; and he has shrines 
And marble incarnations in liiish'il rooms, 

Where, as ho stands, he- seems as though ho need 
Never move more, reposing on his truth. 

And the air loves him, ]*oets never dreamt 
That he was dcud, though in the common creed 
Not seen. Lo ! Dante, at heav’n’s very door 
Invokes the Pagan angel r : Spenser, naming him, 

Is grave as Homer was; and Milton's self, 

Stem frqni the Sinai ihundcrs, and disposed 
To think him evil, could not. hut rebuked, 

Onl> to let him hear his tones of love, 

And find, for him and his, strange corners sweet 
Of Howery blame against a kindlier creed, 

(Dear Christianity ! Most Christian creetLf) 

When all that has been, shall be found of piece 
With all that is, and beauty and kin(lnes.s otic. 

f LiiiGii Hunt. 

* 1 cannot be sure that this passage was not suggested by the Ifeauiiful one in 
the £xc«r.o«« (Book the Fourth) where the lonely Greek herdsman, hearing some 
unknown music, sweeter than wli«*it lum.self has been playing, has his fancy excited 
till it fetchesS * 

Even from the hlazhig chariot of the Sun ^ ,, 

. A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 

And liird the Illumined groves with rav\.shment.'’ 

If so, I csin only hope that my echo of the fancy has not quite dishonoured it. 
t See the address in the first canto of |||ie Parndiso, beginning — O buono Apollo !” 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. — NO. 11. 

This Police Magistilvte. 

. » 

Thk traveller, when ho came within view of tl^ !:;ibbet, knew that he had 
entered a civilized country. The Police Magistrate is of opinion that a s^w- 
eious and woll-lilled prison is an object of national pride. Ho measures the 
resources of a nation by the niiint)cr (»t* offences it can uiford in a year;— he 
^alclllnle^^. its r^Qi'al greatness by the sejuare acres covered by its gaols. 
That, in his eyes, is the land of libertv where there are plenty pf prisons for 
the acconiinodation of the ])e(‘ple. He is a friend to popular rights, and con- 
tends that the siihjf'cl lias the same right to his gaol which tlv-* sovereign 
has to his palace. He <‘an see no re.'won why the number of culprits should 
not be legularly kejit up, on the plan laid down in the Army and Navy— 
when Volunteers are scarce, a bonnty might be offered. He has no objection 
to the project for building now churches; and admits that the new work- 
houses may fairly claim l^io approval of all who arc friendly to the extension 
of inipnsonniLMit ; hut lali.^nts that there is a shameful want of public spirit 
with regard to the erection of now prisons. lie is sure that there would be 
no want of ollcnders, if ihorc were more gaols. lie begrudges the money 
spent on the National (lullery at Charing Cross, but hints that a House of 
CoiTcetion at the entrance to Parliament Street is much wanted. He re- 
joices in the reform of the Criminal Code, and would go yet further ; for, as 
ho says, to transport a man for life gives him no chance of repeating his 
offence, which is unfair tow'iirds the magistrate, and can only tend to de- 
populate our prisons. The more depraved, however, are belter away ; for 
nolliing grie\es him more than sending a hardcued sinner to gaol. Ib’ison 
discipline is too precious to be wasteu on a wiclch without feeling— on oiio 
wdio only corrupts the morals of the innocent prisoners, and leaches them 
not to mind picking oakum. He holds Ih.at man to be unworthy of the 
tread-mill who seeks to lessen the misery of his fellow-prisonerh. Those 
whom he has the greatest satisfaction in committing are the roving rogues, 
who, although they know they are without food, are not ashamed of having 
an apiHJlite that many a magistrate wouM ho proud of w hen he goes home 
to dinner. Tlie wickwl wanderers who own to being houseless, and are 
nevertheless convicted'of sleeping in the open air— perhaps of singing in 
the day time— these Jie commits con amore ; and often docs liis lieart ache 
at the rollection that imperious custom and vulgar prejudice prevent him 
from awarding more than a fortiiighl's imprisonment. But he never repairs 
to his club to dine?, or visits the theatre in the evening, witli so heavy a heart 
as when, by a series of unlucky accidents, his morning has been devoted to 
examinations that have ended in nothing — in the discharge of the piisoners; 
when, after a fierce contest, he has failed to return a single member to the 
House of Correction. On such oceasions (they are rare), he exclaims, with 
a bitterness ]»ever fijt by the old Roman, ** I have lost a day These mis- 
fortunes will happen the best of magistrates ; and they are chiefly attri- 
butable to the indulgence shown to the accused in the production of evidence 
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to svibstantiate their innocence, A man who would prove himself not guilty 
can have ^ttlo respect for the Bench— no sympathy with the feelings of the 
magistrate, who is obliged to release him. It is questionable whether, in 
such cases, the complainant might not be committed instead ; for surely 
magistrates should not sit for nothing? Prisoners, however, of a certain 
station in life, may be acquitted without violence to his feelings. If Sarah, 
Jenkins, charged with shoplifting, be fashionably attired, and in aiiluent 
circumstances, she is addressed as Mrs. Jenkins, and accommodated with a 
chair and a gliihs of water. The Magistrate laments that an investigation 
should be called for, and casts a iiirtive glance to bis private room. The 
witnesses arc in this case persons whose testimony iiiust. be ret;eived with 
exceeding caution. They liave something suspicious in theirtSpects ; while 
the prisoner at the bar — or rather the “ party accused *' — looks so very re- 
spectable. ^At every serious turn of the diselosun*, he ejacnhites— “ Tho 
part) is so respectable — it’s a pity !’* 

But there is one class of persons whom he particularly h^Vls up for the 
reprobation of mankind— the people who ilon’t come forward to prosecute. 
This he regards as a moral oifence of the hlacbest d}e: nothing provokes 
him so much. Trial by Jury is so excellent an inflilution tliat it ought to 
he encouraged. Tlic prisoner, he assumes, has fa^ltiully done /its duty ; and 
hhame be on the prosecutor who neglects his own. 


Tiik Borrower. 

The Borrower, with admirable consistency of character, borrows his motto 
from Shakspeare ** Base is the slave who pays!” lie understands the 
meaning of the verb “ to give,” as in the case of a political subscription of 
a charitable donation, of vviiich lists are published in the papers. Generous 
peeple gi\e — poor-spirited people pay. He looks upon himself as a professor 
of the most ancient and noble art extant— tlie art of borrowing. He is proud 
to call himself an English in an, because the said art has here been cultivated 
beyond any other. In modern limes, more especially, it has been brought 
almost to perfection ; and ha^ been so closely studied and so fondly cherished 
by statesmen and economists, that it may justly lay claim to be distinguished 
as tho great National Art. Mr. Pitt is, of course, his hmu-ide.al of a 
minister ; and he holds Britannia to bo the en\ y of siUTOimtling nations by 
virtue of her having been able to get her acceptances discounted to the ex- 
teiit of eiglit hundred millions. He thinks it the duty of every subject living 
under such a State to follow the State's example ; and us he preaches, so 
he practises. 

By the art of borrowing, he of course means .borrowing money. All 
other loans he despises except in cases of extremity, — as misapplications of 
great powers, and as tending to bring : great principle into a familiarity 
w'hich breeds contempt. To be sure, the man who borrows reauv made 
articles is no fool, but he is a small dealer, and generally disgrdees the art. 
What can he promise himself? What does he attain to? H? can seldom 
get beyond a set of books, an umbrella, or a great ^'oat: this is poor worki 
and renders borrowing a bore to both parties. The highest achievement in 
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this department is a horse and grig; and wliatcan you do with it when you 
have got it? A borrower cannot afford to injure his credit by driving hny- 
thing so suspicious as a gig; and to sell a borrowed one for even twu'e as 
much as it is worth is an offence against the laws : a borrower of this stamp 
can hardly pretend to more sagacity than a lender. Borrowing a house, ready 
furnished of course, for the season — or a sailing boat for a month, may be a 
♦iftore respectable course, anft it occasionally receives liigh sanction ; but in 
the end both the villa and the vessel must be T; Uvered back to the riglu 
owners (as .tire phrase is), whicli, to a borrower of the* smallest susccpti)>ilitY 
of feeling, is always unpleasant. 

Money alone, the sure means of pirchasing pleasures of any pattern 
the rnediufii for Jjhs exercise of our own free will— the power of defying the 
world — 

Tile glorious privilege 
Of being indcpciideut — 

this alone is worthy the greal soul, the proud purpose, the noble ambition 
of the enlightened borrower; he should, as Cohbett used to say, “get goM 
and keep it.'* He will take good care, at all events, if lie have the least 
pretensions to honoui*— never to pay it back. 

We have already Intiii^ated that to pay back money is inconsistent with 
the principle of borrowing 1 ; hut a different doctrine, we are aware, has been 
craftily broached in some quarters, and a different practice in some cases 
prevails. Borrowers of some credit and character are now and then known 
to create much disappointment by actually returning the money— by observ- 
ing their “promise to pay*' to the letter, and thereby violating the spirit of 
it. This occurs in cases where, a small sum having been lent, there Is 
tlioughtto be no chance of extorting the loan of a large one but by the re- 
payment of the tritle. Convenient a.s the plan may he, and at first sight it 
seems defensible enough, it is in point of fact tampering with an essential 
principle. It is a descent from the high to the middle ground it counte- 
nances the fatal doctrine of expediency, and compromises aii intrinsic right. 

The high-minded borrower is proof against the plausibility of this prac- 
tice. lie is nut of opinion that the end justifies the means. He never 
can be persuaded, under any circumstances whatever, to violate the first rule 
of his art. All that he ever hazards doing in this way, is to write to you to 
advance him a good round sum, requesting that you will deduct what he owes 
you from the amount. His maxim in the curliest flush of youth— at the dawn of 
life, when the mind, couscious of its purity, yet sensible of its frailty, looks out 
into the great world of morals and takes to itself some settled line by which 
its true guidance maybe ensured, audits youthful rectitude preserved; even 
then, ere yet he had ventured into the monied world, or whispered for I he 
first time his want of a loan — his maxim was, '‘No money to be returned.'* 
What was adopted by the enthusiasm of youth, shall be adhered to by the 
experience of age. No sophistry, no tenet of expediency, no suggi'stion of 
convenience ever succeeds in inducing him to pay back the money he has 
borrowed : he would as soon think of turning lender. He gets his gold by 
fair play, and be keeps it upon a defined principle. He acts upon an upright 
and very simple system, that of never taking a denial : he asks, and asks for 
ever — but is always acc«>mmodating ; he wants seventy pounds, but ho will 
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put up with fifteen, and take your bill for the rest ; or ho will call to-morrow, 
or oh Friday, for the balance. He is not particular about guineas— make it 
pounds, and be will cheerfully allow the shillings as discount. If you 
regret that you cannot accommodate him on the instant, he merely inquires 
when you can; next week will do for him. If you cannot pos<»ibly name a 
time and see no likelihood, then he can but drop in and take bis chance ; 
^nd, in the meantime, you will just be so good aS to give him a note of intro-' 
duction to Mr. Loosccash, your agent in Lothhiiry. 

Such is his urbanity tljat you cannot offend him ; you arc “ hot at home " 
to him three times a-day for a whole week, but on the eighth morning he 
meets you coming out, and presses your hand with as nuich fervour as if it 
had just written him a cheque. His disinterestedness conspi- 
cuous ; give him your acceptance for a hundred, and you may have his for 
a thousand at what date you will. He is the firs! to rejoice at the repeal of 
the usury -laws, becau'^e he can now offer you som' own terms ; one rate of 
per centage is the same to him as unollier. And let it iii)t he insinuated to 
his dispraise that he was ever known to break faith with you. His frank 
and emphatic “ Of course * in reply to your doubtful, drawling “ May I de- 
pend upon >011 ?“ means just what it says. If you cannot depend upon the 
man who never means to pay, where can you rcst*!jL'peiidencc ? Would you 
rely on him wlio is trusting to a mere (uidcavour — to that rope of sand, a 
gwjd intention? — on one who will certainly pay you if he cant No, here 
there can he no dependence. Hut on him who, like the sentimental travel- 
ler, is prodetermiued not to j^ive you a single sous, you may rest an unhe- 
sitating reliance, A resolulioii to pay is scratched on glass, a determination 
not to pay is cut in marble. 

The liorrowor is a vidiement advocate for the strict administration of all 
laws conservative of projiorty. He is a deadly enemy to the swinrller. His 
soul sickens at Hie sight of a pickpocket. Kven forger), ihough more gen* 
teel, he denounces as infamously unfair. All iIionc pursuits, he contends, 
militate against the successful practice of borrowing, and all might be moro 
profitably and peaceably « arried on upon the principles of tliat art. He in- 
sists that in a free country no man sboiikl be pliUKlered wirbout his consent, 
— but that at Ibc same lime every man has a right to be robbed if he likes. 
He is arbitrary in his judgments upon vagrants and other riff-raff— lie has 
no pity for the iioor — bellows who pay llieir way wliilo they can, and when 
they can t, take to stealing ; who know nothing of the golden mean; wlio 
have probably “ frittered their money away in paying their debts,” W'hcn, 
by spending it rationally, they might always have borrowed in an honourable 
independence. Yet it is curious that these two negatives, the beggar and 
the thief, make up that grand alHrraative, the Borrower. It is simply so. 
How weak the elements that compose this .strong and subtle spirit ! Any- 
body can heg, anybody can steal ; but to unite tlfe two— to borrow— re- 
quires profound gpiiius. 

Now the world, as wc daily sec, is full of profound genius. 
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The Mai^ who belongs to no Party. , 

This gentleman is the living person! Gcat ion of the Malaprop Cerbertis— 
three gentlemen at once. He is Tory, Whig, and Radical— and belongs to 
neither party. In liis excess of impartiality he joiiTs all three, and discards 
them in turn. The thtcc goddesses are continually contending on the little 
fMount Ida of his imaginaVion, und each wins the prize once a* day. At 
breakfast Sir Robert Pedis unanswerable; by d‘‘%oer-tirne, Lord John has 
starnmored^out something convincing; and with the third bottle, O'Connell 
reels in, to the air of “ Seo the coiKiuering hero comrs." He is a more 
exquisite monster tlian that of the cii. haiitcd island, for he has three voices 
— and if lie had^,thrce votes would give one to each party, to preserve the 
balance, and prove his indcpciidtmcc. 

His is a comfortable creed, for it entirely excludes the workings of that 
antiquated inconvenience called a conscience. The man wlio belongs to no 
party can support each in succession, without damago to his character. 
Deviate as lie may from the direct path, he eamiot forfeit his consistency. 
It is liis privilege, and his only, to take that course upon every occasion 
which his iiidination'i or his interests point out. He it is who can, with 
perfect impunity — with in.'' possihilitv of impeachment — allow Fair play to be 
the Gratlaw of nature-- Ai it of sdf prosei'\alion, lie is hound by no jinii- 
ciple but that which is curiipriseil in the duty of taking care ol yourselt.* 
That he considers to he the Whole Duty of Man. Teach us that, he thinks, 
und you have taught us all. If every subject would hut fulfil that duty, il 
every individual only knew how to ‘‘ take care of hiiiisdl, tUo iloctrinc oi 
perfectibility would he no longer a dream, and the Milh'nnium no longer 
moonshine. 

It is one of liis iiiaxinis, that the man who is indiirerent to lijs own in- 
terests can have no coneeni about those of other people. II he be unmindlul 
of himself, liow can he be thinking of his lellow-civatuifs And }t*t, he re- 
marks, iiuthiiig is more comuioii than to hear hell-sacl•i^lCL^^ lauded. People 
not only neglect their duty towards theuiselvcb and abandon l!**’ 'cry iiileicstri 

they arc most houinl to guar<i --hut afterwards they walk ubio.id into the 

public streets and proclaim w luii they have done— us though there wore 
nothing criminal, but something glorious, in inllicting injury upon a human 
being. Nay, so' strong is this delusion, thjit the very peoplc—and this in- 
deed is curious— the very people who are prone to lake care of Ihemselves. 
arc generally the first to boast llieir self-sacriGces. The innocent absolutely 
stand self-accused, aiid*beg to be condemned— quite glad to be oven sus- 
pected of the very folly they would he ashamed to commit. 

Amongst these }ou will not find the "Man of no Party." He is a gen- 
tleman of too much decision of charaefor— too upright and loo downright. 
According to his creed, tiial man is the true pjilriot who never iiiisscs uii 
jjipjiortunity of serving himself ; he alone is the real lover of his country 
who constantly devotes his mind, througli j^ood and ill report, to the pros- 
perous \\'orking out of his own individual ends. 

AUhougli'these ends may be often attained by an obstinate attachment to 
a particular p^rty— and the shallow think this the certain way— they are 
only to be effectually accomplished through the medium of a delicate inde- 
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pendence of all parties— and this the cunning know. Independence is 
nothing more than a sense of depcndance suppressed — as contentment is 
the'art of hiding your desires, or as innocence is guilt iindctceled. The 
man of no party, then, is independent, because he contrives to conceal the 
fact that all parties are Essential to him. Concealing that, he becomes es- 
sential to all parties. 

Now suppose him to make choice of one ; difectly he does so, he ceases 
to be of consequence. He is a convert to the right creed, and is never heard 
of afterwards. A party cannot afford to reward a friend \v hose „ suffrages it 
is sure of for nothing. It is throwing a good thing away to bestow it where 
it has been earned— favours in the political world should be employed to 
bribe, and not to recompense, lie is a party-man, and»i|^t hek for his 
reward in the triumph of his cause. With his party he must vote, right or 
wrong— that is, for or against his own iiUorcsts— being equally sure of re- 
ceiving no indemnification from the other side. He has made up his 
mind — and ho may die a beggar when he likes. His opmions are known — 
his vote certain — there is an end of him. , 

But look at him as he is, a Man of no Party— joining either of the three 
when it suits him, bound fast to none, an object of desire to all : 

** AVliat more felieily can fall to cV/*atiire 
Than to enjoy delight with liljt rty ?’* 

He is a creature who lias both- whose movements are matters of imjiort- 
ance, whose intentions are universally speculate*! upon. Every body is 
curious about his opinion on the subject, because it is only to be gnesaed 
at ; everybody wants to know what Ac thinks, because he has not made up 
his mind ; everybody coiiacivos his vote tt) be of consequence, beeaU'^e they 
wonder on which side it will be given. Each party fancies Iiiiii its own, and 
“ the eyes of Europe are upon him.” Meantiino he saunters from .‘•id c to 
side, prying into everything and looking out for the shortesL and siirosl path 
to his own advantage ; — 

There Ji« .arriving round about doth /lie. 

And tat cs survey witli hiisie, curious eye, 

Now this, now that, lie tastetli tenderly — 

deciding at last according to his sovereign will and jdcasnre. He has no 
predilections, no prejudices — ho is bound to no pledge, trammelled by no 
party- - he is liimself alone, and is like no brother — he can do what he likes 
with his own opinion and his own vote — the minister going out and the 
minister coming in are the same to him — he is a free-born, iinlependent 
Englishman, who proves his anxiety for others hr taking care of himself, 
and his good wishes for the interests of his country by assiduously pro- 
moting his own. 

t'l’ 
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Lord Roldan ; a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 

A romance conies before the public with u double claim — the claim, not ot‘ 
pr»SL* only, but ot poetry. lA the novel we look tortbe realities of life ; it is 
in Ihe romance we liope for the bius.soins of the im;„rination, springing from 
earili -jet overspreading it with perfume and beauty. 

The existing taste is not perhaps favourable to works of this class; and 
lliough such a Rmnance as Lord Roldan * mu»t find favour in the eyes of 
all lovers ot what is high and cinvalrofi'., yet there are many who, realists 
in all but tiw nain^s ^aii iieiiher feel nor understand the workings of the 
poet s header heart. To rob our existence of romance would be like sbi^aring 
the .sun of bis beams. 

It is impossible not to be captivated by the soft and thrilling beauty of the 
opening scenes ot the first volume ; tlie\ aie the ino->t c.\(.|uiMle we h.ivcevi r 
read. The picture («f Marv A'lorrivson is draw ii w iih a skill and freshness 
wortliy of the biographer of Hums ; we felt IVoiii the first that she was a 
sweet wild llovvcr winch transplanting would dcstrov. and the intercsi slic ex- 
cites tarried on with ^toiisiderable ability ihrougli Ihe tdninges which time 
and sitn'alion occasion to thi^e she loves. The period chosen for the romance 
is when the .star td' iSapok^u was as(».iHluig to the luMglil from whein'e it at 
last dazzled him on to his destruction; the world, and the jicople therein 
were whirled from cast to west -fioni north to .south; but still the lowly 
Mary Morrisson and the bay of Glengariiock shine on with the green fresh- 
ness of a MiniiiKU' island. You see her at the first, iiml you see her at the 
hist — tlie same upright, vet gentle woman, bending beneath the relnike 
which she felt appearances had condemned her to; }cl, conscious of her 
own recliiudi*. and remaining firm to the ilcterminatioii wlucli obliges ns to 
regard her with a respect hurdoriiig on veneration. We look upon the con- 
ception ami develojuneiit of Mary Morrisson’.s characlcr as amongst tlie 
finest eliorts of modern genius : — the art winch devolopcs nature, without 
tainting or tearing the Ilower, whose leaves it unfolds, is snreh perfect. 

We iiivariabli avoid levealing a plot : a had plot ij, in>t vvuiiii uniMVelliiig : 
a good one dc’^orves the labour, hut it is a ta^k wincli the reider must per- 
form for liiiuscir, or he can ikrne no pleasure from liis reading. We have 
seen “ J..!)rd Roldan *' spilum of with an unmerited degree ol’ coldness by 
some of our contempuranes whose opinions we, in gcnural, highly value : and 
we have, strange as it may seem, seen them lake e\ceptions to iho volumes, 
because of what they termed their //'// cZ/icaa* and imprubahlily. We have 
already drawn llie (hstmctioii between the novel and the romance. If Mr. 
Cunningham had trodden only among.st the dull rualitie.s of life, Ins story, 
as a romance, must havo^’anted excitement and interest; it would not have 
been worthy of it.s name. He has emulated Napoleon's eagle in bis lligbls; 
and taken Mary Morris^oiNs sou to Italy and Egypt, where he makes a con- 
spicuous figure as one of the daring soldiers of Buonaparte. We admire 
the spirit vvliicdi suggested so bold a journey, but we confess w'c think that a 
greater lapse of lime should have passed before those mighty ones-- who, 
tlivii^ as llioy do in the memories of hundreds, cannot as yet be considered 
^i^Uhtorical per.-5ons — are brought before* us. This is the only objection we 
can olfer to a work the variety and vigour of which would, if need were, 
cover a nittUit^ide of sin.s, Wc have instanced the character of Mary Mor- 
risson, as with her and her son re.>t tfie interest of the whole : but it would 
be impossible, wlicre t4icre is so much demanding admiration, to single out 
from the nlas^ of c.liaractevs who play their parts so well, individuals demand- 
ing peculiar attention. The Scottish scenes are all, without exception, ad- 
miiable ; the trysle between }oung Roldan and bis first love would form a 
delightful subject for Allan’s pencil, and the Halloween meeting in the 

Any.-^\OL. XI.Vll. XO. CLXXXVill. 2 M 
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same volume would be worthy the attention of Sir David Wilkie. We sin- 
cerely commend this production to all who in these manufacturing times 
retain their affection for pure romance, and congratulate the only genuine 
Scottish poet left amongst us, on having added another laurel to his already 
richly-gathered garland. 

Gtisparoni, and other Poems. ‘ 

Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous. 

Allied the Great. 

The Vale of Jjanherne, and ulher Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes. 

“ Gasparoni, and other Poems/* is a collection of nmneaning ahsurdities. 
“ The Ithymcs fer the Romantic and Chivalrous oaNs'huislcr'weii 

enough among the uumorous volumes of fugitive poetry which moiithl) 
issue from the press. Tile author i'* \«)ung. anfl mav one day. if we may 
judge from his th-jil essays, produce a work of mco * : ho has, at present, 
many faults, which practice and (‘xperumce alone will enable him to avoid. 
“ Alficd the Great” is a eomposition of a vei y difl'eivut cliara 'rer, ami as it 
aspires to t!iesl\l(M)l the regular epic, rcijuires, as indeed it iloscrves, a 
soinew hat more lengllicned eritirisin. The siihject which Mr. Coilingwoud 
has select'd is certainl\ one of tlio he-^l adapted* in the \vh do eniirsc cf 
Kmjlish histor) for poetical ilUisliation : and, altmiugh the genius of Druleii 
solocl(‘d the romantic and legemlary liie of Pripci^ Art Inn ii-s an e.xond^e for 
hi'> powers of rudi doM.Tipti(»n, the earecr of the i>reat Saxon hero and legis- 
lator, or, at liM'-t, a^uiucii of it "as is connected with tin* expulsion of the 
Dane appear- to atfoid, if imt so imieh latiludo for more imaguitilion, a 
far cloM'r agioemeiit, at au) rate, with the inles which, i:i epic com])i)^ilion. 
it hr.y hilheilo bofii |)>,(* cie.tom to acknow ledge Uiid obc}. At ani olhor 
linn* than tlic present, when the tiib- of hleiai \ taste i^ rmming ULain-t 
poetry of the se\erel} lieioie eh.iraeier, the app ‘ar.ince of sueh a wsak as 

Allred tin* (ire-il" would lune o\cili*d a g.meral lutcie-f, and en'-ured llio 
author ji high j»!aee among the wustersof Ink rounhw : rs it is, it imiv not 
altogether lail in llie cllcel of re\i\ing some je.-.}5 ’'-t 1 r a stile of compo- 
r'ltioii. which, ra;liir liom the want of abilit) in many who have rasld\ 
attempted it, tb.Ji f r ' i an) rxiuiustion of its on ii capalnlitu's to iimiiuci 
and delight, lui 1 long su k into ei)m])arati\e m'gleet and dhesti'iiu. 

Mr. t'elli!i«;\v"od’s hhii.k \eise, anaMie he ha. judicioud) ''cleeled as most 
appvopiia e f .r his piunu, i-, like the arcliiteetnre of the peiie.d it (elehialu., 
of a .simp 0 and uue.sr- ntations character, \et neitlier devoid of dignil) nor 
tdc'gance ; po- .Oi uig a strength winch is not the ies'i likely to be accempa- 
inoil w I'll ; labilil;. , because not eonstantlv intruded upon tlie eve, and an 
even tenor of exceihun’e which neither desjiisc-, nor wholly relies u]) m the 
aid of o.xlcuval oimuuent. ddieve is a peculiar hapipiucss also in his concep- 
tion ut the Dmii \\ character: the irm warriors and Ne-taiies of Thor and 
Odin me diiiw i; w uli a hold mrl decided Innid, and the gloomy in.ignini once 
of the .s])ir I of the Scandinavian m\ Ihoiogv fs well contr isteil with ti e 
Chnsti:iii liope and tciiipoivd pairh)ti.sm wliieh giiide.s the Sa.xon tdiieftains 
and their king, amidst periks and disasters, to the hour of final deliverance 
and triumph. VVe may add, that the interest oi the poem never flags, and 
has the additional merit (a merit not d' every-day oceniTeiice in a 
production of tv^elve books) of kcc\Mng pace with the progress of the stOry 
from its eoinmcnccmont to its conclusion. Thu.s much of praise we are 
fully warranted in exjiressiiig, and those who take the trouble df perusing 
the work for tin mselvea will, we are eonviiieed, he inclined to think that vTo 
have rather fallen short of, than exceeded, the deservbd niceii of approbatiuii. 

Sometime ago, when Mr. Stokes's “ Smig of Albion” was transmuted for 
our notice, we felt ourselves justified in predicting that, at no distant period, 
its author would appear before the public with increased claims to their 
nppiobation ; we aie hapjiy to find our prediction verified by the volume 
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before us. “ The V ale of Lanhernc'* consists of a series of pictures from rural 
life, luider some of its most pleasin*? aspects, as exl)ibite<l in the aoulli-we^tern 
counties of Enj^land, and is as agreeable a poem as refined taste, benevolent 
feeling, combined with a ready power of observation, and great skdl and 
ease of versification on the part of iis author, could be expected to produce. 
His descriptions of the romaytic scenery on tlic iron-bound coast of Cornwall, 
and occasional delineations of tlie siiiiplo-inindcd, mt interesting population 
inhabiting the region — 

• “ Where tln‘ great vision of the guarded mounl 
Looks towards Xainfiiicos ami jtiiyima'.s holii — ” 

are no Jess novel tlian feli--ituus. The portions of Ins ])oeni which appear to 

* ost-rf>ngiMal are the cluiracters of llic inina1(*s ol the Nunnery of St. 
gau, me IViii'ied Parish (Jlmrch, ih(» Dsing Wrecker, the Precipice of 
Trcvaiiion, tlic Pilchard FisluM-y by Night, and the Tombs of the Sea- 
kings,— all beautiful little cahinet pictures, accurate^) and delicatidy iiandled. 

Popular G(;ogra])h) ; *i Coiiiininion to Thunias’s Libnuy and Imperial 
Scliool Avlasi>. llv Ivowland Bou.d. 

« 

Of Q^r the elenienlarv works on geography wilii which we are acquainted, 
this appears to us the best calculated to coiney infornKition, so that the iii- 
forin!itii)n maybe retained,, ll “ g* I up in a \erv neat inanniM’, punted in a 
clear typo in double ( oluiiWK : ai’d the several chapti is aie skilfully arranged. 
The fir.'-t ])art contains all to^t i,-. important c* .Mcenung the natural productions 
of the w’orld — its geologicul formations, its ii\ er s\ >!ems, its population, &e. 
The second contains the eustomaiv geograj.hicul deknU of the four quarters 
of the glohe, Tliv* tbnd < \plain' all that is mimestmg and useful appertain- 
ing to ancient gii grapliy. Itwdl bo appiiiH-iU that the advantage to be de- 
livetl fic.ni such a publicaLiori must depend not oidy uijuu its aecuraev, but 
upon the urapnev m winch it is arranged. Of its accuracy we entertain no 
doubt; Ibe {lulhor is, and lias long been, lecturer on geography and ni iihe- 
inalics to the JmiuliUi liwtitulion ; and his lunik is dedicated, bv permission, 
to the liead master of King's College. Ifis fitness for the task, tljorefore. 
vve do not (pii'.stion ; and aitliouiiU it can .scurcch beex[H‘ci( d iliat we should 
go throngli page after page of his book, we have l<;okod sntlicionlly into it 
to be siitisOed * f the Inilh of wliat he stales- ** no labour b.is been s^pared 
to make il wonli) public ajqirobalion.” 

Of the aiT.ingemeiit w L* may st»eak in ttaiiit, i f high approbation. We 
will take, for e\ciin|'!e, the i>lar. by which bo describes the Jhili.sli I.-lamls — 
dividing Ins aeeouiil iinder the following luads; \strononiical Position and 
Bouiidancs ; Moiiiitaiiis and Plains ; Ri’er-vSiml l.,:ikes ; ( liiiiato; Super- 
ficial K.^tent ; i'upulati.'ii ; Ivovomic ; 'iVade amUmimnerce ; Counties and 
Chief Towns, &c. Under eaeli head the author gives tlie ho^^t uutlioiitics 
qn the suhjoct ; and vvlvde he does not loo much compress contrives to give, 
within ihecouipasb of a fe'.v page's a vast variety of information upon every 
essential topic. * N 

The iniporliince of such a book is obvious: as a sclioid-hoidv, ora book for 
families, it will be found of ruio value; and we recommend it as one deserv- 
ing the widest eirculation, 

^ ^ A Saunter in Belgium. By George St. George. 

There is not, perhap*^, a better criterion of the ]T«>pcctive tempenimcnts 
and talertts 4 >f ditreimit individuals, than the manner in which, aficr so- 
journing in a diftVreiit couniry, their observiif ions are communiciited for the 
benefit of llie^piiblicf One man shall travel frdtn Dan to Beersbeba, and 
find all barren, iii distrio4s abounding with natural marvels or inteiesting 
mudirieations of social life: while another, from a hasty gallop across a wilder- 
ness. or a quiet saunter through cities from which previous loun-.t.s appear 
to have reaped the last remaining grain of intelligence, shall produce a hook 
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filled with entertaining and original remarks and descriptions so inui^h, a 
phr^iological critic might remark, depends upon the development of the 
pfciceptive organs of different observers; and, without pretending to be phre- 
nologists, wo may observe, that whatever may be Mr. St. George’s outward 
indications of the faculty of observation, he has given sufficient evidence in. 
the volume before us of his possessing its actual power to no ordinary extent. 
He has, moreover, taken the most rational uwy^f ensuring a true acquaint; 
ance with the condition and habits of the people he has visited— not, accord- 
ing to the most approved method, by hurrying from one station, .as designated 
by the Guide-book, to another, with all the speed whitdi constalit relays of 
post-liorses ran supply, but by pursuing his travels in the guise of an honest 
])edestrian, to all outward appearance, of a class not superior to that of the 
pea.snntry tlicmsolvcs : thus gaining ready admission to^the firesides of 
sirnplc-niinded Flemings, and thoroughly informing himself of the condition 
of that grade of society which may be considered as representing the great 
active principle from whence all of general good ur evil in the history of 
mankind has almost invariably originated. But, in addilion to his exten- 
sively observant faculty, Mr. St. George possesses a mind we- 1 stored with 
historical reading, so that, amidst his representations of cities as«thcy now 
are, and pictures of rec<mt life of a truly original and tiinusing charat>ter, we 
arc frequently recalled to the quaint but vivid descriptions of the p^ st, as 
contained in the graphic pages of Froissart and Guicciardini ; and that air* of 
political importance which has so long departc^l Vrom them appears again 
to invest the once powerful seats of commerce and art in the Low' Countries. 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Tournay, Namur— eacdi of these 
is connected with a train of associations in itself sufficient to fill a volume ; 
and from the valuable mine before him Mr. St. George has selected the 
most valuable materiul for the embellishment of his book. We would ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that not the least of his qualifications to please as u 
writer is derived from a spirit of kindliness and good nature, which seems to 
have accompanied him throughout his ramble. His pencil is invariably 
dipped in light and sunshine, and be possesses ^bc happy faculty of dis- 
covering that there is a bright as well as a dark side in most circumstances. 
We venture to predict that bis volume will prove an effectual talisman 
against the pow'er of that splenetic demon which is accustomed to wait upon 
travellers, and upon English travellers more especially, if taken abroad as a 
companion ; while to those whose travels are uiulcrtukeu by their own fire- 
sides, we do not know a better guide for a mental excursion in Belgium. 

A Treatise on the Pliysiology and Pathology of the Ear ; containing a 

Comparative View of its Structure, Functions, and vJirious Diseases. 

By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

No one, we think, will be disposed to deny Mr. Curtis the praise of per- 
severance, and, what is more, successful perseverance. How commendable 
is that applic.'ition which is so combined with jud^ent— that is, surmounts 
every obstacle, and ultimately realizes the full amount of its anticipations ! 
Such is precisely the case with the author of this volume, who, notwith- 
standing the intricacy of his subject, and the apathy, and even opposition 
manifested as regarded his attempts at first, has completely triumplicd ^ver . 
them all, and shown satisfactorily that diseases of the ear are, generaky ij 
speakingi tis curable as those of other organs, and that the only reason why 
they hj^e ever been considered otherwise has arisen solely from the neglect 
with- which the ear had almost universally been treated, until Mr. Curtis set 
his ‘mind unshrinkingly *io the task. The result of his labours is brietiy 
summed up in this volume, the sixth edition of hia treatise on the ear. The 
present edition has the advantage of many useful additions : among which 
are several interesting cases, showing the simultaneous cure of affections of 
the ear and the eye, proceeding from the same causes ; a beautiful plate of 
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the gveat sympathetic ncn'e, exhibiting its various ganglia and ramificatiosis, 
with a special design of showing their influence on the eye and ear, pnd 
hence how derangement of the stomach is productive of diseases of those 
organs ; a novel plate of the organs of sensation ; numerous curious and 
interesting i-emarks on the causes of disease in general ; on the state of the 
deaf and dumb, and on other collateral topics. Altogether, wo can confi- 
dantry r5^Dlumend Mr. Curtis’s work as giving a view of what has been, 
and what can be, done for the diseases of this intricate and invaluable organ. 

1. Facts-ndt Fables. By Charles Williams. 12ino. 1833. 

2. The Vegetable World. By Chailcs AVilliams. 12nio. 1833. 

3-Art in Nattirc and Science anticijiatcd. By Charles Williams. 

10 . 1536 . • 

4. Visible History : England. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

5. Visible Geography : Knglaiid. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

t>. The Treasures of the Earth. By Charles Williams. • 

7. The World of Waters. By Charles AVilliams. 

AVe sca^cly know which has the stronger claim upon our admiration — 
the in^nuity or the industry of Mr. AVilliams. His object in the volumes 
hefore >ms is beyond all^iraise. The rising generation and their teachers aro 
uncTSr equal obligations to kirn , and, encouraged as he has been, we are glad 
to learn that his Miluahlfi l^ibours arc not likely soon to terminate. His 
“ Facts, not Fables,” at their tirst appearance, were cordially welcomed to 
many a family circle, and prepared the public, generally, to give a favour- 
able reception to any work of his which miglit succeed them. The Facts 
are fifty in number, and are selected from the natural history of beasts, 
birds, and insects, as well as from the records of mankind. Each Fact illus- 
trates a sentiment or a moral, and is concluded by an appropriate application. 
Take the tw^o following as fair examples and specimens of the whole : — 

“ The Ant. — Jrhai we fail to do at once may yet be aecomplished, 

•• The celebrated conqueror Tiniour the Tartar was once forreil to take shelter 
from his enemies in a ruined huilding. There he sat alone Tor sev'eriil Jiours. 
After some time, desirous of dix^crtiiig his mind from Ju's liopeless condition, iiu 
fixed liis iitteiitioji on an ant, which was attempting to carry a gniin ^»f com larger 
than itself up .a nigh wall ; its efforts, hi»\vever, weie iinsiiccessfnl. Again and' 
^Dgain it strove to acconijdish its object, and failed. Still ninlauiited. it returned to 
its task, and sixty-nine tiiTie.« did Timonr see the grain f.ill to the ground ; hut the 
sei-rnlirfk time the ant rtMched the top of the wall with the pri/c, and ‘ The sight,* 
said the conqueror, who had jii«t lieforo been despairing, * gave me courage at the 
moment, and 1 have never forgotten the lesion it conveyed.’ 

** Application. 

Nor should wc forget it. AVe should first see if a thing is worth doing, and 
if it be, and we fail, we shfltild try again and again, and persevere until it is accom- 
plished. If an ant svas ii^t discouraged by sixty niiie failures, when should a 
little hoy or girl he d i shear ten ed ?’’ — Page .3. 

The Tra^vellfr . — The many should not be condemned for the errors 
of the few. 

“ ' The Americans,’ 3 ays'^^ atercoii, ‘ are a gentle and civil people. Should a 
meet w'ith some disgraceful scenes, he ought not, on his return home, to 
aifdiice a solitary instance or two as the custom of the country. In roving through 
the woods of Guiana, I have sometimes seen a tree hollow at heart, shattered, and 
leafless ; bflt l^id not, on that account, jondemii its vigorous neighbours, and say 
that the woods were had— on the contrary, I made allowances; a thunder-storm, 
a whirlwind, a lifight fuim Heaven, might have robbed it of its hlooin, and caused 
its present forbidding appearance. And cm leaving the foiest I carried away the 
impression, that though some few of the trees were defective, the rest were uii 
ornament to the wilds, full of uses and virtues, and capable of benefiting the world 
io a superior degree-* 
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, t “ Application, 

**'Idon*t like those children ‘ I don’t like that school;’ 'I don't like the 
people of thnl vijl«^e or town !* And why not? (> ! it is because of one or two 
you think di^a^^reeahle ; and so you condeirm all of them, about whom you ina>v 
jiotwith^tandiu^f, be wion^r. Ilow unfairly, how unjustly, then, do you judge ! 
Besides, among those you do not know, are many with whom you would he 
delighted, and who would he glad to make you happy. Far better is it. fo think 
kindly of all, than liarshlv of any one. When a linle girl was asked, * How is 'it 
that everyhody loves you She replied, ‘ I don’t know, except it is because I love 
everybody.’" 

“ The Vegetable World" is a work of a higher character, and is adapted 
to a class that has long outgrown the nursery. It is not so much a book of 
science as a descant on nature, exhibiting in a pleasing form som« 
most interesting phenomena of natural history. But tltb princij^Ul objedtnM 
the writer- and which is managed with great skill — i.s to tiace the practical 
uses to which the various productions of the vegetable kingdom have been 
applied. He endeavours, indeed, (o find a use for eveu y thing, and loses no 
opportunity of leading the youthful minds he is anxious to instruct, from the 
beautiful design so obvious in every form of organized niatii ;*, to tlie one 
Divine and glorious original of all. The table of contents con\eys^o idea of 
the various subjects which the volume embraces. This is a defect, which 
ought to be supplied in another edition. • ^ 

“ Art in Nature and Science anticipated.'*^ This work preceded tfie 
former, to which, indeed, it is properly an intigduction ; though its object 
is suiiicicntly distinct and complett? to render it independent of its successor. 
The principles of art, and the intinitcly-varicd practical illustrations of which 
they are susceptible, are all to be found in luituio. This- propositi’ r. Mr. 
Williams lias undertaken to establish, and in working it out to the satis- 
faction of his readers, has presented them with a very delightful volume. 
He commences in the following animating mdiiuer, which reaches the heart 
as well as the mind of the reader : — 

The eye of a mother is perhap.s glancing over this page, and, acenstornert to 
observe her children, she w’ill rernenihei* huw often ihe llower blooming in tlie 
meado\v.s, and the gay insert fluttering by, have attracted their attention and 
stimulated their inquiries. Hero then is a basis on which a knowledge of natural 
history may he laid, and mticli that is interesting may a.ssiiredly he communicated 
even ill childhood. Sympadiy with the feelings of the poet *, so** heauliluliy de- 
scribed in liis addres.s to tlie niglitiiigale, is therefore a most desirable indication of 
paternal love : — 

*^*That strain again ? 

Full fain it Avould del.iy me ! My dear babe, 

Who, capable of no articulate sound, 

Mars all tilings with liis imitative H.sp, 

How he would place his liand beside his ear, 

His little hand, the small fore- finger 114)^, 

■Vnd hid 11s listen ! And I drem il nine 
To make him Suture^ sp/ai/inate," , 

M'hat objects of beauty, interest, and wonder appeal to us whenever w^e escape 
the error and folly of those wlio, seeing, .see not ! To give only one instance,-^ 
none, jterhaps, is more appropriate than that whicli appears in the just, yet glowing 
language of Linmeiis; — *See the large elegant-painted' wings of the butterfly, four 
in number, covered with delicate feathery '^cales ! With the.se it sustains itsel 4 ..|n 
the air a whole day, rivalling the flight of binhs. and the brilliancy of the peacodl'. 
Consider this insect through the wonderful progress of its life; how different is the 
first period of its being from tlio second,^ and both from the pareij;; insect ! Its 
changes are an inexplicable enigma to us. W’’e see a green caterpillar, furnished 
with sixteen feet, feeding upon the leaves of a plant : thisrs changed into a chry- 
salis, smoodi^ of gold lustre, hanging suspended to a fl^ed point, without feet, and 
subsisting without food. This insect again undergoes another transformation, 
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acquires trings, and six feet, and becomes a gay butterfly, sporting in the air, and 
living, by suction, upon the honey of plants. What has nature produced iflura 
worthy of our admiration titan such an aiiintnl. coniitigiipon the stage of the twirld, 
and playing it.s part there under so many diiferent masks ?' 

‘•Tlit're is one most interesting point of view in which animated nature has yet 
been bur, little reganled. It has been said, indeed, tliat the nantiins suggested the 
cijitstnu^ni and usetif sails; but though this is certainly not it partakes 

of IftrtJiTiYTnre probability tbaui the idea woiild, that »he divisions of bouses into 
ntoinn. or the consiriicthui of domes, cohmiunles, and iitaireases, was borrowed from 
tlte architecture of ants; or that tapestry and carpets onYinated with the provision 
of them by^tlfcr insects. An acciiiateand intelligent suuly of the natural world 
will, liowever, render it iiidispi liable, that tboiigli ilie ‘ lord of tlte creation ’ often 
pliiincs biniseU on his inventive and ob.scrviiig powers, and is too complacent in 
Jn^jBnMUjjraiion of tlte arts be practises and of the sciences be h)ve.s, be who has 
the trellsures ol vtisdomand knowledge/’ Iia.s taught inferior creatines to anti- 
cipate him in many of tliem. of which this volume will furnish ample and conchisice 
e V id ei » ce.’ ’ — lutrodurU->iK 

j\Ir. Williams's later works, and which arc llicfirj?tnf a sorica eiititlcd 
“Visible History,” and “ Visible Geoirrajiby," both of vhieli treat exclu- 
sively of' England, discover the versatility “f his talents, as applied to one 
grand d^ign, tbo education of children and youth. In these ho has struck 
out aiji^nliroly new plan of teaching liistory and geography on two prinei- 
tbftcye by representations historically coned, and exercising 
tj\c power of asaocialion.”,' lie tells us, ill the preface to the tirst volume, 
that • , 

It originated in domestic instruction. The author found that (pip»tions were of 
constant nccnrreiuy, and particularly* ‘ What *«>•/ of thing was it, papa ?’ If he 
"Iffffrirrt pn aii i i inu tion of the ol»jcct referred to at hand, this was therefore produced 
to moot the inquiry ; and if he had not, he hastily drew erne, anxious to reward 
the curiosity and interest it is s( iinpoitant to excite. Proceeding in this way, the 
proofs were increased, that Avheii the eyes are engaged — not merely hy pii’ture.s, 
hut l)y wliat are, as far as possible, eorcecc representations — I he knowledge acquired 
is fa I' more accurate ; and also hy this means an irksome task hecoines a delightful 
etnployineiit. 

“ Auorlu'p adv'antage was gained hy attending to the nKt,onati(>n nf iVAv/j. It is 
well known that many Things will not engage the attention, or leave any inipression 
on the iTiiiid, unless it alieady coiUains honietliing »)f tlie same kind; and that 
wliar is deriveiyrom reading and ohservatmn u ill he l■l‘t^llIlelJ jnstin pio|iortioii as, to 
\ O'c a coinnioii ligiire, there are jicgs in the mind fiom nliic]i it is hu.sjjended,” 

Tbo gnipiiie illn.str-itiiUiM of tlicse volumes arc not only well executed, hut 
they are a linir.iblo auxiliaries lo the text ; and wo iiro quite satisfied with 
Iho autlior, that the conr.>e ho has pur.-.ucd has opened to the juvenile readers 
of‘hi.-*l'>iy what approaches more nearly i.o a “ royal road*’ than any by which 
it has been precoilcd. 

Wo have but juot iec('iYO<l “Tho Troasuvesof the Earth,” ami “The 
World frf*Waters,’* amTrhough ihov belong to the soiios of “ Art in Nature,** 
/and “ The Vegetable, Id,'* we have iherelbre placed thorn last on our 
list. Thus .senes too, we ‘are happy tii learn, will yet be extended. Each 
volume is distinct and complete in itself, and in the hands of the intelligent 
and alfeeiionato parent or teacher may he Ansidereil as a stock on which 
may be easily and dcligtttfully grafted a parueular acquaintance with that 
'Itfpartment of knowledge to which it immedialoly refers. “Tlie Treasures 
Tif the Earth” is a collection of interesting and striking facts, illustrative of 
the important science of mineralogy ; like its predecessors, it is in dialogue, 
and is ehUvwned with anecdotes anil the thousand little charms of domestic 
pleasantry, which prove to us that Mr. Williams has contrived to bring his 
readers within the ct(clo of his own family, where they become acquainted 
with places and methods of instruction by which they may most p-ofitably, 
if they are parents, regulate their own. “ The World of Waters ” compre- 
hends, to the extent of its limits, a great variety of invaluable details in rer 
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ference to the phenomena of oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams ; to the force 
of water when in motion ; to the inhabitants of the deep, — fishes, mollusca, 
sponges, &c. ; and also to the ships of our much-lovcd land. The scene of 
the conversations is laid in the Isle of Wiglit ; and the prominent objects of 
interest in that attractive part of the country and its neighbourhood are 
described. The party proceed by packet from Southampton to West 
Cowes ; then East Cowes and Carisbrook are visited afterwards, th^r to 
Freshwater and its interesting neighbourhood t from thence, returning to 
Cowes, they visit the back of the island, and Rydc : from whence, in con- 
clusion, a trip to Portsmouth is taken. Though those scenes and places 
have often delighted us, in seasons when we have sought among them health 
and recreation, these pages, by the infoimation they convey, and which we 
failed to gather for ourselves on the spot, as well as by the associii^** . 
awaken, invest the w’holc with an interest far superior "lo that oV novel 
and, in taking leave of Mr. William.s and his works, we cannot withhold our 
admiration from labours which are directed to so noble an object, and which 
are pursued with a perseverance which sets competition at defiance. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, illustrated by coloured Representations 
of the Natural and Artificial Insect. By Alfred Ronaldlk 

The dUciple.s of Izaak Walton are fortunate fellows now-a-days. vinic 
was, when the gentle craft was to be learned only , by the nver side ; wlif^A 'X 
long apprenticeship was necessary to know how to* throw a lly— and a still 
longer, to know how to make one. “ Brethren of the Angle” ha\c now, 
like other classes, their short cuts to knowledge ; and although the practice 
must be acquired upon the wide lake or beside the running stream, he may. 
first and easily obtain acquaintance with the theory of the art;' ar(iert by the 
experience of others, lie may become us expert in a single season, a.s his less 
lucky progcnitor.s hccarne in years. Notw’ithstanding all that has been done, 
however, here is a book whioh is really a useful and most intorc>ting novelty : 
it is beautifully “ got up," contains a vast deal of information within \ery 
narrow space ; and is explained and illustrated by sixteen coloured prints, 
describing the natural lly and tlie artificial lly ; each occoinpanied by lessons 
as to the manner of making the materials used, and the w ater for whicli 
each is more peculiarly suited. We recommend the little volume to all 
anglers in all countries— it is precisely what they have long anted. The 
scionlifie name of each inject will render it familiar to those who only know 
it by some one of its many names; and the practical iiiforniation it supplies ; 
which is of exceeding value to the tyro, cannot fail to be interesting and 
U'scful to the most skilful fisher of Scotland or of Wales. We have indeed 
rarely met with a work which so completely performs that which it promises ; 
and until a new race of insects are called into existence, the volume can 
scarcely be .supcr.seded by a better. 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson Earle Hill. 

2 vols. 

Mr. Benson Hill is well kno^n to the public as an exceedingly clever co- 
median ; he has here introduced himself to their notice in quite another 
character ; and, if we mistake not, as an author Us well as an actor, he is 
certain to become an especial favouri" Mr. Hill has been an anillery-^i^ 
officer— served on the continent and in America; was prc.sent at the siege^ 
of New Orleans ; and has encountered many of the “ moving accidents " to 
which a soldier is at all times liable. We have rarely if ever*, formed ac- 
quaintance with a more observant traveller, a more social companion, or a 
more agreeable and exciting story-teller -he describes everything he sees in 
a racy and original manner— brings persons and things vividly before the 
reader, and leads him on at a quick march from anecdote to anecdote, and 
from event to event, with unwearying good humour: we are never tired of 
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bis pleasant tales ; he "ives to his actual experience all the interest Qf a 
romance; if his** battles and sieges** are but few, his “fortunes*’ are 
many— and we defy the coldest reader to avoid being deeply interested 
in them. There is not a dull page in the work : it aims at nothing deep ; 
does not pretend to throw new light upon any matter, or indeed to add to the 
general stock of information ; but as a book of “ personal gossip ” it is, wo 
thiirky^Mhout an equal. Hill is not only a gentleman by station ; it is 
apparent that all his habits and feelings are those of a gentleman. It is to 
bo regretted that the stage has few such. 

The Poetic Wreath. Consisting oi Select Passages from the Works 
Poejts, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. Alphabetically 

arranged. * ♦ 

Send the most simple child into a garden full of ilowers to cull what he 
loves best, and he cannot but return uith his arras filled with fragrance. 
Glorious indeed are our poetic records - from Chaucer to Wordsworth! — 
Gods ! what a banquet. 

The l^autiful Book of Gems called the attention of many to the old Poets, 
who Ij^ore its publication hardly knew their names ; and it is, as we ex- 
^>llmved up hy smalVr publications, all of them temding to 
ei^trtnTcc ihe value of tnic^foctry. 

Wo wish there had been index to this pretty volume, as it is calculated 
to be of use to those who desire to make quotations on particular subjects, 
-and }ct lunc not time to hunt through many volumes for the purpose. The 
ilMicautiful ; and it would be injustice not to mention the 
embellishments, which are ably executed, on wood, from exquisite designs 
by Mr. S. W, Arnold. 


The Gossips’ Week. 2 vols. 

These volumes contain a few stories of great merit. They are the pro- 
duciioij of a person not only in the possession oi' mind in its hold and com- 
prehensive .sense, but of one gifted with the delicate perceptions and sensi- 
bilities of a refined and accomplished nature. We hail such productions as 
/a proof that tl/o age wc Inc in is gaining ground in all that renders life csti- 
fniable. How dillercnt arc such stories from the coarse and gross liislorica 
which, notwithstanding their rtlent, disgraced gonc-by limes. 

The greater number of tales in the “ Gossips* AVeok” relate to foreign 
lands, and vet they excite our English s\mpalhie.s as warmly as if the events 
took place i»y our own fiic.sides, or in our native villages -a plain proof that 
tlio author took natiire as her guide in all she thought and wrote. There is 
one stor> of Kiudish oriLn ii. but wc are not sure that it is our favourite. The 
^ ^oi5i and Donnas, Signores and Signoras, worked their 

into public favouu mily because of their strange naiULV'. To make a 
ale of foreign title interesting now requires more than ordinary skill ; and 
this .skill is possessed in an eminent degree by our fair gossip. It would he 
exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice some very pretty etchings, which 
add greatly to the interest and value of the volumes. We do not remember 
♦cdiave met with anything of the .sort, except in Mrs. Jameson's “ Charac- 
teristics of Women.*’ AVe should like to see them more frequently in works 
of this class : it is a combination of two beautiful arts, upon which wo truly 
congratufateHbe po.ssessor. The time for many editions is past and gone ; 
but Mire hope ti^meet jith such stories again ana again. It is not our plan 
in these brief notices either to extract or strictly analyze; but we feel assured 
that our readers cannot fail to peruse the “ Gossips* AVeek *’ with pleasure, 
and close it with regret. 
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Criticai Notices, 


Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. XV. to XXII. 

The first fourteen numbers of this work were devoted to the history of 
trees and shrubs in all parts of the world ; but those now before us arc filled 
with descriptions of tlie trees and shrubs which will stand in the open 
air ill Great Britain, illustrated by several hundred beautifully executed 
wood cuts. These descriptions are very interesting and amusing, ^ ivgJJ.as 
inatriictive; and they not only give all the scientific details, (which, beiirg 
printed in separate paragraphs, may be skipped by those who do not wish to 
road them,) but the popular descriptions, geography, history, properties and 
uses, mythological, historical and poetical allusions, soil and situation, pro- 
pagation and culture, and statistics, with the price in the London nursL»rics. 
Mr. Loudon has contrived to make, not only a very elaborate and usehd^but 
an exceedingly amusing work ; and he appears to Imve carcsfiTlly 
mined all authorities, from old Tusser, with his barbarous rln mes, and Geraid, 
dating “ from my house in Ilolborne, in the suburbs of London/’ to the ex- 
cellent works of De pandolle, Don, and Lindley, and, indeed, all the eminent 
botanical writers of the present day. 

Schloss Hainficld. By Captain Basil Hall. ^ 

A book by Captain Basil Hall — be it little, or be it big — is alway^a rich 
treat. The simple story of an old Scotch lady's life, 
volume, is richly worth half the no\cls of the preSemt day. The narrativMis 
easy, unaffected, natural, and full of interest. « We feel every sentiment; 
and our only regret is, when there is no move left to tell ! Basil Hall is a 
man to bo envied ; and, what is still better, an author who, in it is impossible 
not to love. * 

Edward, the Crusader’s Son. A Tale. By Mrs. Barwell. 2 vols. 

The intelligent and accomplished lady who has WTitten these volumes 
was urged to the undertaking by an idea that a talc founded on, and 
illustrating the manners, customs, architecture, and costume of the eleventh 
century would be valuable, not only to the young, but to that class of in- 
structors who disapprove of the too stimulating pages of historical romance, 
and yet desire sorncihing more than dull defaih ior tlieir pupils. The task 
was diliicult, but it has been fully conquered. Mrs. Barwell has proved 
berself worthy to take p .ice amongst the most able of those who write for ') 
the benefit of the rising generation. We §iost cordially recommend the ' 
volumes, and hope she will soon find other portions of English history to 
illustrate in the same manner. 

Mornings with Mamma. Third Series. 

This is another delightful book for the young. It fully sustains the high 
reputation gained by the preceding volumes. 

/. \ 

Criminal Law in England. 

This is a concise and useful digest of the criminal laws of England, 
drawn up by a country magistrate, in the conversqtional form. Wc heartily 
wish that all worthy members of the quorum were possessed of as niqc^ 
information respecting the “questiones perpetu©’’ which are constaiitT^ 
falling beneath their cognizance, as is contained in these hundred and fifty 
pages, which we take the liberty of recommending, no less to tjbeir perusal, 
than to tibat of those who have not tihie to consult the morc^ voluminous 
authorities upon the same subject. « « 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Cottle announces** Early Ilecoliectious, 
chiefly relating to the late Mr. Coleridge, 
during his lung residence tn uml near Vris* 
tol.” 

Part to the original edi. 
^Hoii of Stuart’s ‘Mibeiis,** contniAing tlie cu- 
rious plate wanting in the Sind volunn* of all 
tlte copies extant. tugL-ther with several other 
platen, rroni ^ratvings by Sir J. I.. Chaiilrey. is 
pr;. paring for publication. 

Mr 0-*lier, author of “The Life of Lord 
Kxrumit|L’’ has in the press a Work entitled 
ClJTrji^i and Uissjpit, considered in the 
Practical Influence.*' 

IKIOKS IN THE PHEss. 

Mr. Huliam's Introdiiclioii to (he Literary 
Jliaiory ut the Fifioeiith, Sixteenih, and Se> 
VLMiteeiith Ceiitiiric.H. 

'J'he Letters of Ruuiiyiiicde. 

The of liooVs ; or iiondon :is it is. and 
ns it Oi^glit to lie. lllusti ated by fleorge and 
Kobe'h. Crml/idjaiik, the lal e Kobeit Seymour. 

^vlne In.spiralion, by the'Rpv, Dr. Hen- 
derson. • 

'Die OiiKlel^'h bliouting Code, by Thomas 
Oahloigh, Ksq 

of William .Shak- 
speaie, w’lfTi illustrations. With a Memoir 
of tlie Author, by the Uer. W. Harness, M. A* 
In parts, price 'Jtt. poch. To he completed in 
15 pa I N. 

Sfli*nt'lic Memoirs. Edited by Richard 
Taylor. 

Dr. Rliindell’s Observations on the more 
important Diseases of Women. Edited by 
Dr. Castle. 

Il.'.r OF NKW I’lrBI.U'ATIONS. 

Trails and ’l'ri#N of Early Life, by L. E. L. 

1 vol., 7s. (id bunnd. 

Mrs. Armytuge; or Female Doniiuution, by 
the Aiitliorpfs of " Mothers and Daughters.” 
3 ]uiflt 8vo., 1/. ll.r. 6d. huords. 

Sketches of English Literature, with consL 
derations on the Spirit ot the Times. Men, and 
Revoliitioiis, by tlie Vlcmnte de Chateau- 
briand. ll vols. 8vo., 24%. boards. 

The l)iary^o(^a. - <t^e. with a Peep Into 

iyKri^'Xtona ot the T*Jii;erle\ and hi- James’s. 
'2 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 1«. boa[<\. 

The Violin and its l’rofeRsor«% from the ear- 
liest period to the present lime, with n Memoir 
of P.igaiiini, Hints to Amnteiirs, &c., by George 
Uuhourg. 1 voL, boiiiid^ 

Sayings and Doings — First h'l-iie.s, by Theo- 
dore Hook, Esq. The 3 vols. in 1, Cs, bound. 

* Captain Rrenton’s Naval History of Great 


Britain, Part III., price 3s. Gd.. To be com- 
pleted 111 S monthly parts. ivith numerous Por 
traits of disiinguishcd Oflicers, &c. 

Jeriiiiicjhnm ; or the (iicoiisiant Man. 3 vols. 
postdvo.,!/ Ilf. Cti. boards. 

The Hisii' V of Van Diemen's Land, from 
Idi-l to L^3.> I2ina.. 5s boards. 

The llnmuiL • of Nature ; or, The Flower 
Seasons, iliu-irated.by Louisa A. Twamicy. 2? 
coloured pl.-'tes, 1/. lls. (id. morocco. 

Travels in Noiihern Greece, by W. M. 
Leake. 4 vols 8vo.. .V. cloth. 

‘Jhe Court 411(1 C'ainp of Don Ccrlos, by M 
II. Iloitaii. Post 8 VO , 12«. cloth. 

The nmii-D.iy ; a Poem, by Cnioline Bon les. 
Fcp. 8vo , 7*‘ boards, 

.hernions on A-sucintion, by the llev, fl. A. 
Poole IJino.,.'u( cloth. 

'i'iie ]{<.tirL>d LienierianI, Ac. : Poi^nifl, by 
Julia Lake. 2 vols. 8vo.. 14r. cloth. * 

History of llie Weatern Highlands and Isles 
of .Scotland, by D. Gregory. 8vo.. Hs. boards. 

Gallery ol Modern Britl>,li Aitisis. 4io.,30r. 

Britaunia after the Rotiiuiis. 4lo., 90s, 
bti.irds. 

Kant's Metaphysics of Ethics, Iranslalodby 
J, W. Semple. Svo » ICv. hoards. 

rapt. Dickinson's Nftrralive of the Opera- 
lioiiK at Cape Frio, to recover tlie Storesof the 
Thetis. Svo.t 10.». f»d. boaitls. 

Joiirii.il of MovemenU ol the British Le- 
gion, bv nn Officer. Hvo., Ur. hoards. 

.Suitzerlund, illustrated by \V. Beattie, M.D.j 
I]hmlr.itiuns by W. H. Bartlett. 2 vols. 4to., 
Sf.cloih. 

PaiochinI Sermons, by R. D. Hninpden, D.D. 
10«. 6r/. boards. 

Tile Ominous I;»Ie. n Paem, by the Portland 
Shepherd. I2ino., 2»’. (id *-e»vcd. 

Admiral N.ijner’s Atcoiot of tiie in 

Porm,r.iL 2 vols. po'it Hvo., 21 n. boards. 

(ihevy Chace, illiisir.ited with Plates. Royal 
4 to., 21#. clulh. 

Madrid in 18.S.5, by a Resident Officer, 8 
vols Hvo., 2c?#. lals. 

Tales of a Rambler Post Hvo., plates, 10#. 6rf. 
doth. 

Puldic and Private Life of Ihe Ancient 
Greeks, by 11 H.ase. FooIscJip, 5s. f'd.bdu. 

My 4 ionfessioiiH to Silvio Pelltco, by Guido 
Horelli. 8vn., 15# cloth. 

D'Aihanasi’s llcscarcbes and Dircoverles in 
Under Egypt. Svo„ 12#. 

Laiuine's Fiench Goukery. 8vo., 21#. bil*. 

EmpKonV Nairatlves of South America. 
Sso , 10j». cloth 

The RomliltT In Mexico. Post 8vo., fi#. ci. 

A Manual of the Political Aniiquitlea of 
Greece. 8vo., 15# cloth. 
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FINE ARTS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Greenwich Pensioners commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Painted and Engraved by John Burnet. 

This is unquestionably one of the most intoresling and finely-lxeculed, 
productions of modern times. It is published as “ a companion ” to Wilkie's 
])ainting of “ Chelsea Pensioners/' of which Mr. Hurnet was .the engraver. 
Here, howe\cr, he is also the painter; and has afforded satisfactOiy proof of 
his excellenrc in both arts : wo believe he is the only engraver in Europe who 
can at once design and execute a work of so much magnitude and ii^uort- 
ancc. SO as to satisfy the^ most scrupulous critic in cither art. £?fgrav&4r ' 
who are also painters are rare— too rare — among us : they devote their youth 
to the more mechanical, and neglect the inventive, part of the pursuit. It is 
not oflen that a print appears undefaced by some defect in drawling ; it is 
however, perhaps, too much to expect that equal skill wiii be manifested in 
botji ; and if Mr. Burnet stands almost or quite alone, in this respect, 
among Briti.sh artists, it will scarcely surprise those who appreciate fhe diffi- 
culty ill arri\ ing at excellence in either. 

The print under notice commemorates the dearly -bought victory o^ ^'ra- 
folgar — one of those great national events, to peiitietulife Toiuenidfrlflrtr**' 
of which is worthy and honourable employment fo# an artist of Great Br'l- 
tnin. The painter has collected round the palubc hospital a group of the 
heroes who helped the great hero of all— the aged shipmates of Nelson wdio 
are Ihiug thirty years after the day of battle ; but to mvkejiis group 
pictorial ns was consistent with his grand object, he has intrduuccd*somc 
embryo mariners and merry maidens, who make up the scene. Independent 
of the interest w’hich naturally grows out of the subject, the picture is a very 
beautiful one ; and the print is worthy of the prominent station it will oc- 
cupy on the walls of all who love and appreciate art, or rejoice in calling to 
iiiiiid the glories of their country. 

Findens* Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, with Views of the most 

iTinarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on the Coast. 

No. I. ^ I 

Messrs. Finden luivo commenced a new undertaking, and if it progresses \ 
as advantageriusly as their former work.s have done, there can be no fear but 
it will be fully estimated by the public. The “ Ports and Harbours ’* are 
iinciucstionably the most intere.^ting parts of “ Great Britain/' and the best 
calculated for pictorial effects; the sea is ever beautiful— in calm or in 
storm and shipping is always picturesque. It is impossible, therefore, hut 
that a scries of plates, representing the most attract ivc a mrl inji iortant p laces 
in the kingdom, and engraved under the superintendt^ice'ol' artisH or‘'Vaf*-v 
find e.xpericnce. must form a valuable addition to our store of illustrated^ 
works. The prints contained in this part are from drawings by Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Biilmer; and describe Tynemouth Priory (with the life-boat intro- 
duced), Tynemoutli Ostle (a vessel wrecked on the rocks), CuUercoats, the 
Entrance to Shields Harbour, and Berwick Bridge'- five plates, admirably 
engraved, of a large size, with cxplanai >ry letter-press, all for the sum of 
lialf-a-crown. 

The Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chace ; illustrated in Twelve 'Plates. 

Designed and Ecc)ied by John Frankliii, Esq.^ 

These illustrations ore designed and etched by an artist — and a very ac- 
complished artist. We think it necessary to say so much by way of preface, 
lest readers should imagine that the title esq. designates one who is but a 
lover of the art of which he knows little or nothing ; amateurs seldom do 
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mudi. Mr. Fniifkliii has already obtained some reputation ; his works have 
made their way in our several exhibitions, and we may safely auj^ur^ that 
he is destined to hold a very prominent station in his profession. 

Who has not read, who does not love, the glorious old ballad of Chevy- 
Chace? It is one of the happiest memories of our childhood, the enjoyment 
of wh^cii does not pass with our youth. It is strange that the sister art has 
^ot nerdofore been associated with it : the last great scene was indeed com- 
memorated by Bird, in the finest of his paintings ; but artists have strangely 
neglected it.. We look upon the choice as atTording proof of taste and 
genius in^r. Franklin : that taste and genius whitTi must achieve, if it 
have not yet achieved, greatnos.s. The twelve plates illustrate the twelve 
le^ing points of the deeply-exciting story, beginning with the ** vow" made 
•l./thelt%ut Erie oS Northumberland, and ending uith the widows coming 
next clay 

Their husbands to bewayW 

The publication altogether is one of exceeding beauty, and we trust its 
reception will be such as to justify Mr. Franklin in illustrating other ballads — 
they will at once occur to him — which afford subjects us fine, and nearly as 
dear a’ld as familiar the ** Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chacc.*' 

M o. '-IHie Shakspearc Gallery. Part H. 

^his is a design to r'ei>iesent the female characters of Shakspeare, and is 
therefore miscalled ** The iShakspeare Gallery.*’ It is. however, a very sweet 
and interesting publication, and cannot fail to find welcome with all who 
lojkfi the immf.^al poet. If the “all ’ should patronize the publication, 
Er. lleuui Wift have to obtain the co-operation of a score of copper-plate 
printers. 

May-Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Painted by C. R. J^eslie, 
R.A. Engraved by James Watt, 

This is one of the few examples of painting and engraving, which piosv 
the supremacy of British artists. It is a splendid creation ot the painter, 
happily transferred fo copper by the skill of an accomplished engraver; and 
it will be classed with those successful efforts of the burin which our rivals 
of the Continent admit as satisfactory assurances of e.\cellcnco being among 
us ill England. The subject is full of interest ; it describes one of tlio.^e 
joyous scenes of festivity which make a story of the olden time like a record 
of romance. Every portion of the print is crowded with incident ; from the 
gorgeous couple in the centre, to the groups of merry masquers all around ; 
every part tells a tale of gay customs, gorgeous dresses, and pleasant plays, ^ 
loll"’ since forgotten by the crowd, and cherished only in the meinorios of 
thc*antiquarian, tho artist, or the poet. A more delicious print to grace the 
r-'^ii 9 '«f'pemoifs’'bt' ulste has never been produced in England. The fame 
of Mr. Leslie has bee^ong established,— this engraving will add greatly to 
the already high reputation of Mr. Watt. 


THE DRAMA. 

Malibrxn has gone to Brussels and the play-goer to sleep. Nothing 
less startling than her fine voice has sufficed of late to keep him aiyako m 
an English^theatre. He is now beginning to rouse himself after the languor 
that surceedwl to tlm excitement, and drops into the Hay market to hear his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sinclair, or into the English Opera to listen to a 
ballad of Wilson's. Sinclair he finds much where he left him many years 
ago — singing the same songs in the same way, and utteiing with the same 
air the same sentiment, to introduce Uie symphony — " Here 1 om without a 
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penfiy in my pocket, like love among tbe rosea !*' Mr. Wilson is singirig in 
J >0 Pinna’s opera, called The Rose of the Alhambra, and Miss Shirreff joins 
gracefully in the endeavour to give force and expression to the music. It is 
pleasing in parts, but as a whole wants novelty and character. It is not 
easy tocriticize, because it is so hard to remember. The opera has, however, 
been quite successful, and those who stay in town, and must have 
one kind or the other, must make the most of i8— for the It^ian Opera, the. 
Opera, is on the eve of closing, and Giisi/ramburini, Rubini, and Labluche 
will in a few days more be “all abroad.” The season here has been a 
splendid one, and, perhaps, the very oldest opera-gner.s, with all fhe help of 
romance to colour their reminiscences, will not pretend to have enjoyed 
more delightful evenings in the spring of youth than those on whicjpib^c 
wonderful singers have worked their spells upon the • willing *Soul, ami*' 
lapped it in Elysium.'* 

So much for the music of the month. The performances at the Hay- 
market have been varied by the appearance of Mr. VandonhoiF in several of 
the leading parts of the drama, though the season was uiisuitcd to them, and 
the company hopelessly incapable of supporting him. How tibsurd to see 
the walking-gentleinari of Madame Vestris's theatre suddenly convevted into 
the lago of the Ila} market — hut this, we presume, is not the fault of Mr. 
J. Vining, but the exquisite folly of the manager. 

of the ceremonies at llus house is the vei*y pink o#^ ancieht''gcfitlemcii^» %he 
manager is certainly more amusing in his perversify than all his company 
put togothcr. However, he is to reproduce Ion for our entertainment, 
having stumbled in the d irk uj)on a brilliant notion : and Ellon Tree is to . 
play the hero— how, we will not anticipate— and Mr. VandeYi^'uy^ w ill ip n aa c . .. 
as Adraslus, which, we doubt not, will exhibit the author's pow'er iirthis line 
character in a lit* hi mikiiowo to the Covent Garden performance. 

The Strand Theatre, which opened with some excellent dramatic attempts, 
has found it necessary to seek its fortune in more vulgar paths ; it has become 
quite a fashionable and nourishing establishment by the medium of a bur- 
lesque on Othello / Anything for a sensation. Hut we are glad to see that 
the manager docs not bow, without a struggle, to this taste, but lakes ad\an- 
tage of his popularity to slip in something of a better class — that may be 
tolerated for the sake of ihe absurdities that accompany it. This is a drama 
founded on a paper of Mr. Jerrold's in arnal Magazine ; anA it is pul into . 
its present form, under the title of An Old House in the Ciltj, either by 
Mr. Jorrold himself, or a very skilful and accomplished imitator. The plot 
is simple and striking, the charac.tcrs boldly hit off, and the dialogue pointed 
enough. It is full of needU3S — sharp bright points of satire, that pierce you 
as you listen. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIhTY. * 

Thk following notes of a paper, lately read, on the economy of an insect 
destructive to turnips, by Mr. Yarrell, are applicable at the present season. 
This time last jear the yellow tly was 'seen upon the young turnips. It was 
remembered by some farmers that this was the fly which prevailed in 1818, 
and which was followed by the caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. 
The eggs being deposited by the perfect insect in the leaf of tly? phmt, the 
black caterpilbu*, or turnip- pest, Speedily makes its appearance, feeding oh 
the ‘soft portions of the leaves of the turnips, and leaving the fibres un- 
touched ; and finally, casting its black skin, ond a<'suniing one of a more 
slaty or grey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, it forms for 
itself, from the soil, a strong oval cocoon, from which some of the earlier 
broods pass almost immediately into the perfect state, filled with ova, and 
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rcad^ quickly to Ripply another generation of destroyersr So complete kud 
so rapid was the destruction in some instances last July, that a whole ileld 
was found, in two or three days, to present only an assemblage of skele- 
tonised leaves ; and this, too, when the turnips had attained u considerable 
size. The insect, whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, belongs 
toJli^.Hyfnenopterou^ family TenthredinidiB ; it is the Aihalia centifotia^ 
^ gt species first noticed by Panzer. By their repeated broods, the devastation 
was continued for so long a time, that even the third sowing did not, in all 
cases, escape tdestructioii : the turnip became pithy, and of littlo value, and 
it was nedfffesary to import the root largely from the Continent to supply the 
deficiency of the home crop. Tlie remedial measures adopted on a former 
visj^tipn were, the turning into the infested fields of a large number of 
uucks, wfio greedily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy witli a long pole; the passing of a heavy roller over the 
ground at night, when the caterpillars wore at their feed, and the strewing 
of quick-lime by broad-cast over the fields, renewing it as often as it was 
dispersed by the w’ind. The latter mode was generally considered as the 
most effectual preservative. 

ROYAL \SIATIC SOCIETY. 

A letter ,^was read^ addressed to the right hotiourahle chairman, from 
P. P Lord, juaiy., ui’ tlie Bombay medical service, dated Surat, Dec. ls;^5, 
.pctfiitaining some ohsorvalions on the port and town of Cambay, in Guzerat, 
and of a branch of industry carried on in that place —namely, the cutting 
.afid polishing of cornelians. Mr. Lord described the pm^cess followed by the 
natives in (his :a*t, whudi w'as very efficient, though simple. The original 
cornelian stones have a black, flint-like appearance ; but, by exposing them 
to the heat of ihc fire or sun, they assume, some a red, some a white, or any 
inlenucdiale shade of colour. Mi*. Lord alludotl to the fact, lhal, for some 
years past, the upper part of the Gulf of Cambay has been decreasing in 
depth ; and said, that the decrease was now going on with such rapidity as 
almost to allow the observer to witness, in the formation of dry land before 
his eyes, a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyell's beautiful and muoli-talkcd-of 
theory. Vtissels formerly discharged their cargoes under the very walls of 
the town. At lUo time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the neai(;-t vessel in har- 
jboLir was at l^st four miles distant, and was then lying, bunk in the mud, 
without ail} chance of floating till the return of the spring tide. The cause 
of this dimiuuliun in the depth of the harbour was the immense quantity of 
slimo and mud brought down by llie river Mhye, which, after a course of 
nearly one hundred miles, through an entirely alluvial country, discharged 
its turbid contents a short distance to the east of Cambay. The elTect was 
very prejudicial to the trade of Cam bay. 

ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

i"' At 'the Ashmolean VSlociety, at Oxford, on the 201h May, Dr. Buckland 
/communicated to the Society a notice on some very curious recent discoveries 
of fossil footsteps of unknown quadrupeds, in the new red sandstone of 
Saxony, and of fossil birds in sandstone of the same formation, in the valley 
of the Connecticut. Th« sandstone which bears the impressions of these 
fiiolstops is of the same age with that in which, in the year 182ij, Dr. Duncan 
discovered the footsteps of land tortoises, and other unknown animals, near 
Dumfries. In the year 1834, similar tracts of at least four species of qua- 
drupeds, were discovered in the sandstone quarries of Hesseberg, near 
Hildhurghausen. Some of these appear to be referable to tiwtoises, and to 
a small web-f#othd reptile. The lai^est footsteps mark the path of a large 
quadruped; probably allied to Marsupiulia, or animals that carry their 
young in a pouch, like the kangaroo. The name of Clurothcrium has beefi 
given to this animal, from a distant resemblance, both of the fore and hind 
&ct, to the human hand. The size of the hind foot was twice as great as 
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tliafc of the fore foot, boing usually eight inches long and^ve inches wide ; 
one found twelve inches long. These footsteps follow one another in 
pairs, at intervals of fourteen inches from pair to pair, each pair being on 
the same straight line. Both large and small steps have the great toes 
alternately on the right and left side, and bent inwards like a thumb. Each 
step has the print of five toes. The fore and hind foot are nearly si^pila r in 
form, though they differ so greatly in size. No^bones of any of thdainraalc 
that made these footsteps have yet been found. Another discovery of fossil 
footsteps has still more I'ccently been made by Professor Hitchcock, in the 
new red sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut. In ihrte or four 
quarries of this sandstone he has ascertained the existence of the tracts of 
at least seven extinct species of birds, referable, probably, to as many extinct 
genera. All of these appear in regular succession on the continumTs’trilBk 
of an animal in the act of walking or running, with the right and left foot 
always in their relative proper places. The distance of the intervals between 
each footstep on the same track is occasionally varied, but to no greater 
amount than may be explained by the bird having altered its pace. Many 
tracks are often found crossilig one another, and they uve sometimes 
crowded, like impressions of feet in the muddy shores of a pond frequented 
by ducks or geese. All theso fossil footsteps most nearly resemble those of 
Grallfe (waders). The impressions of three toes are usually distinct; that 
of a fourth, or hind toe, is generally wanting. Tte mS4rrd.\iTS^abT8*iJU|on 
these footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size of an Obtri^i, 
whoso foot measured fifteen inches in length f e\clu 2 »ive of a large claw 
measuring two inches ! 1 The toes of this bird were large and lhic£ The , 
moat frequent distance of these larger footsteps fromv^onc another 
four feet ; sometimes they are aix feet asunder. The laltcv^ere probably 
made by the animal when running. There are also tracks of another 
gigantic bird, having three toes of a more slender character. These 
tracks are from fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclui»ive of a remarkuhle ap- 
pendage extending backwards from the heel eight or nine inches, and 
apparently intended (like a snow-shoe) to sustain the weight of a liea\y 
animal walking on a soft bottom. The impression<) of this appendage re- 
semble those of wiry feathers, or coarse bristles, which seem to have sunk 
into the mud an inch deep— the toes had sunk much deeper ; and round 
their impressions the mud was raised into a ridge several iiuV.ics high, like j 
that round the track of a:i elephant in clay. The length of the step of this 
bird appears to have been six feet ; the footsteps on the five other kinds of 
tracks ara of .smaller size, and the smallest indicates a foot hut one inch 
long, and a step from three to five inches. The length of the leg of the 
African ostrich is about four feet, and that of the foot ten inches. Ail these 
tracks appear to have been made on the margin of shallow water, that was 
subject to changes of level, and in which sediments of sand and mud wore 
alternately deposited. And the length of the legs, »> 
from the distance of the footsteps from each other/ was well adaptCrlfi)^ 
wading in such situations. 


VARIETIES. 

Effect of Water on Cast^ron , — Some large brass and cast-iron guns, which 
went down with the Royal George, in 1782, are now lying in thf Tower. 
The brass ones are little affected by tlfeir long immersion m fne sea ; but 
thoso of cast-iron are changed throughout their wliqle substance. They 
resemble plumbago or pencil-lead, and, like it, may be easily cut with a knile. 
— Cast-iron pipes, attached to a pumping appara*tus, in a mine of 140 
fathoms deep, in the north of England, have been so softened in five years, 
as scarcely to hold together on removal. 
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Jftsuranee Companies , — Statement of the duties paid into the Exchequer, 
for the year 1835, by the insuranco companies of England, spccifv ing* the 
riume of each company, and the sum paid by each. Also the farming stock 
I wmch IS fi'ee of duty>, insured in the same period by each company respec* 

• ^ "i'olBi Duly paW, Sam Inturecl on 

• Farming Stock, Kxempt. 

„ £• #. d, £, 


Sim « • , 4 

129,114 

4 

6 • 

• 

4,915,128 

Phceni», . • , 

73,159 

4 

2 « 


3,543,856 

Nofwich Union , 

61 ,864 

8 

9 . 

e 

8,648,105 

Royal Exchange , , 

57,075 

4 

6 . 

• 

3,730,729 

Protector . , 

54.306 

14 

11 . 

e 

758,804 

County . f . . 

42, .316 

11 

5 . 


5,685,84.3 

Guardian • . , 

32,475 

10 

0 . 

• 

670,824 

Globe .... 

26.308 

8 

0 . 

e 

1,009,553 

West of England . 4 

27.734 

2 

L . 

• 

700,090 

ImptM-ial . 4 

27,380 

19 

2 . 

• 

202.428 

Alliance . • 

22,602 17 

10 . 


455,145 

Atlas . 4 , . 

22,100 

1 

4 . 


719,004 

l^fancliestcr 

18,657 

2 

1 . 


280,207 

British . • . « 

17,474 

15 

9 . 


5.30,140 

Union . • 

17.:W5 

5 

7 . 


227,138 

VWstininster . . • , 

10,313 

5 



2.3,000 

Harid-in-IIiind . • 

11,168 

9 

2 




Kent . . . * . 

10,445 

0 

3 


938.063 

London . « « • 

10,175 

8 

8 . 


10I.3H8 

Leeds and Vorkshire 

9,518 

16 

7 . 


404,059 

Birmingiiam • • • 

7,071 

18 

5 . 


476,005 

Yorkshire . * • 

0,742 

13 

7 . 


1,410,135 

SnfTolk (West) . • 

5,870 

3 

10 . 


1,152,840 

E^spx and Suffulk • • 

5,438 

2 

2 . 


1,032,020 

SnlFolk (East) . 

5,222 

13 

2 . 


880,930 

Kcwcastle-upon-Tyne • 

5.106 

15 

8 . 


300,. 04 2 

Salamander « . • 

4,97512 

8 . 


043,531 

York and North of England 

4, .321 

16 

10 . 




Bristol .... 

, .3,646 

14 

0 . 


20.590 

Salop .... 

2,754 

0 

7 . 


3i>.3,.503 

Essex E^nomic . 

2,057 

10 

2 . 


485.5.31 

Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 

2,635 

9 

6 a 

• 

275,958 

Bristol Union . • 

2,462 

18 

2 a 

• 

8,032 

Slieflield • • a 

2,144 

19 

9 . 

9 

100,400 

Bristol Crown . • 

1,753 

2 

0 . 

9 

Bath Sun . « . 

1,504 

12 

9 . 


45,080 

District Birmingham 

1 ,481) 

8 

1 a 

9 

2,000 

236,711 

Now Norwich Equitable . 

1,375 

4 

4 a 

9 

Leicestershire and Midland 1 

800 

12 

4 . 

0 

109,240 

y. Counties . * . . ^ 

Shields (North and South) 

731 

10 

6 a 

9 

Heading • . * ^ 

208 

16 

3 a 

r 

— 


£750,413 14 


£41,215,167 


From the above statement it appears the amount of property insured 
ogainst Ore. in the year 1835 , in England alone, was 547 , 530 , 500 /., and the 
boon to the agricultural inteiest, by the remission of duty upon farming stock 
for the same period, was 61 , 822 /. The amount of duty paid upon fire insu- 
rance, in the^’car 1834 , was 737 , 59 ^., and the amount of fiirming stock 
exempt, in the same year, was 37 , 157 , 000 /. 

• • • 

Criminal Offenders . — ^By a paper issued from Whitehall; it appears there 
has been a total decrease in the number Of ofienders charged in 1835, as 
compared with the preceding year, of 1 720 persons, or nearly 8 per cent. 
In thirty English counties there was a decrease. This decrease was most 
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mafkcd in the following counties In Northamptonshire h was nearly^ope- 
half«; in Horofordshire, above one-third; in Berkshire, Cheshii‘6. Hamp- 
shire, and Worcestershire, one fourth ; and in Durham and Shropshire, one- 
Urth. In Middlesex the decrease was 17 percent.; in Surrey, little more 
than 4 per cent. ; in Yorkshire, 14 percent.: and in Lancashire, 4^ percent. 
In Wales, the total decrease on the twelve counties was 27 per cent.^ In the 
remaining eleven English counties, and in Bristol, there was an tner^aV 
which was proportionally greatest in Gloucestershire, where it amounted to 
19 per cent. ; in Kent to 15 per cent. ; in Warwick to 1'4 per, cent. ; and in 
Staffordshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the increase was abovo-g per cent. 
The decrease docs not appear to be confined to any one class of offences, but 
to be spread pretjty c(}ually over the whole; being, however, rather the 
greatest on the more heinous offences. • 


A return, .just published, gives the produce of the customs at each port in 
the United Kingdom. The following is the gross amount for each kingdom 
in 1834 and 1835.* England has 74 ports, Scotland 21,. and Ireland 15. 

1834 . 1835 . 

England . . . £17,912,978 . £19,011,979 

Scotland . . 1,441,243 . 1,529,820 

Ireland . . . 1,757,142 . 2,016,149 


The six principal scats of the import trade of England are the following : 

1834 . '* ' 1835 . 


London 
Liverpool 
Brintol 
Hull . 
Newcastle 
(donees ter 


£10,697,000, 
.S, 846, 000 
1,072,000 
682,000 
286,000 
131,000 


£11.773,000 

4.273.000 

1.177.000 

721,009 

269.000 

162.000 


There are 68 other ports in England, but the value of the imports does not 
rise to 100,000/. at any of them. 


By the return recently oi’dered, on the motion of Mr. Baring, it appears 
that the quantity of hard soap made in England during the year 1835, was 
137,806,623 lbs.; of Boft soap, 8,592,233 lbs. In Scotland, 10,465,035 lbs. of 
hard, and 3,51 0,876 lbs. of soft soap were made. England and Scotland to- 
gelhor exported 12,987,365 lbs. of hard, and 8954 lbs. of soft ; upon which a 
drawback was allowed a iiounling to 81,209/. 104‘. 9d, To manufacturers 
also of woolIcMis, linens, silks, and others, 54,262/. 9s. 6(/. was alloNved as 
drawback ; and another drawback on the soap exported to Ireland, amount- 
ing to 62,538/. 4«. jd. 5vas allowed. Of soap imported, the quantity in 1834 
was 489 cwt. 26 lbs.; in 1835, 981 cwt. 26 lbs.; and in the present year, 233 
cwt. 2 qrs. 23 lbs. The total amount of the duty paid thereon appears to be 
3753/. I4s. 5i/. Seventeen persons weic last year convicted or defrauding 
the revenue arising from soap. The amount of the penalties adjudged was 
about 1000/., into which amount enters a sum of 500/. incurred lij 111 iiidm 
dual named Lee, who absconded, leaving no effects. 

IFotjl . — It appears, from recent parliamentary returns, that the present 
stale of our wool trade is highly prosperous. In the year 1836, the total 
quantity of imported wool was 42,208,949 lbs., which exceeds the quantity 
imported in 1 834 by more than 4,000 000 lbs. On the 5th of January, 1835> 
0,594,260 lbs, remained under bond ; but on the 6th of January, 1836, the 
quantity in bond was only 2,864,014 lbs. The quantity of wool imported 
from Germany, in 1835. was nearly 24 000,000 Ihs. ; from Russia, upwards 
of 4,000,000 lb'*.; from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s' Land, about 

200.000 lbs. more than from Russia ; from Spain, Tivkey, aad Italv, taken 
together, nearly 4,000,000 lbs.; from Portugal 683.000 lbs.; Holland, 

301.000 lbs. ; Belgium, 231,000 lbs. Of the foreign wool imported in 1835, 
there were exported, in a manufactured state, 4,101,709 lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported in 1835, there were retained for manufacture 41,718^14 
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lbs.; befn^ near^ 1,000,600 lbs. more than was taken up by the i»ai)flfas«> 
turers in the preceding^ year. # 

The total declared value of woollen manufactures exported in ] 830 to 
foreign countries, w'as 6,840,5 Ilf., distributed nearly as follows: — 


United States £2,600,000 

Italy , . , . 

. £243, »a8 

^East indies and China 

800,000 

Belgium , 

• I33>737 

^ North American Colonies 

» 418,000 

Russia • • 

. 03,026 

^Pest Indies . , 

114,200 

Brazil . . 

. 337,788 

Germany 

631 ,000 

Mexico 

. 366,700 

Portugal 

368,000 

France 

. 08,000 

Holland . . . 

245.629 



The total value of the exports of 1835, above those of 1834, 

is fully n mil' 

lion sterling. • 





B^ntiah Muamni . — The Committee of Inquiry have made their Report to 
the House, and rccommerid that the number of official trustees be reduced; 
those who do not attend to be requested to resign ; and the vacancies, as 
they occur, to be filled up by persons distinguished for their eminence in 
literature, seience, and art. The Museum to bo opened during the Easter, 
W hitsun, and Christmas weeks: and on all public days from 10 till 7 o'clock 
the months of Mav, June, July, and August; the reading-room to be 
oiiened throughout mb yej^r at 9 in the morning. A further division of de- 
^n tments is to be ma(l(*^ithe salaries of the officers to be increased, and plu- 
ralities abolished; and an* improved synopsis to bo prepared, and sold in 
parts. Casts are (u be made from the statues, bronzes, and coins, and sold 
' to the public at lire lowest possible price. Full and accurate catalogues of 
all the collections arc rcoommendod to be prepared and printed; but not a 
word is said about the classed catalogues of the hooks and MSS. (which, it 
is understood, might he printed without any expense to tlie Government), 
whose completion is so apxiously desired b} the public, and to obtain which 
so many peliti'>ns have been presented to the Legislature. The evening 
rciifling-rooni, an equally popular measure, is also passed over wilhout any 
notice. Mr. Tilt's petition for the assistance of Parliament to enable him to 
engrave about 4000 British medals in the Museum, and in private collec- 
tions, is rccojnmcndcd to the consideration of the' House. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The indigent in Paris, without reckoning paupers, who receive relief from 
the rniinicipalily, amount to 62.5.39, and are divided into 14,499 men, 10,862 
boys, 25,748 women, and 11,430 girls. Among the men there are 5880 
journc 7 Jiien or w^orkmeii, ]743 wlio have been builders* labourers, 1433 
liousso porters, 1028 commissioners or porters, 7(ft shoemakers, 418 tailors, 
2.33 water carriers, 218 who have been employed as clerks or writers, 194 
coachiucii, I5G rag gatherers, 148 cobblers, 120 servants out of place, and 
1338 whose station is not defined. The women are classed as follows:— 
13.51 buyers and sellers pf old clothes, 926 charwomen, 790 portresses, 763 
washerwomen, 229 nuivery maids, 173 sick-niirses. 142 other servants out of 
place, 141 female rag-gat borers, and 3720 whose occupation is undefined. 

Scales of Fishes. — A. M. Dumeshil, of Wunstorf, states that, according 
to his obServsitions, the metallic lustse of the scales of fishes is due to the 
presence of the purest silver; and that the 12,000th part of a grain of silver 
is contained iff the sAlc of a carp. 

A blacksmith of Milan, named Ponti, has discovered that, by suspending 
a. length of chain to one of the corners of the anvil, by means of a ring, the 
noise of the hammer may be almost entirely deadened. This discovery- 

2 n2 
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would bo of great importance in large towns, where the nciw of the hantmet 
is socsccious a nuisance. 

State of the Arts in Frawce.— There are in Fiance, at the present 
moment, 82 museums; 162 public schools for the advancement of the fine 
arts; 2231 exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 painters, 150 sculptors, 113 en- 
gi-avers, 263 architects, 309 painters in water colour and draughtsmen. 
There are in Paris alone, 35 public schools of avf; 20 museums, 773 painters,.^ 
106 sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 architects, 209 painters in water colour 
and draughtsmen; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the institutions above enu- 
merated, there are societies for the encouragement of art. and exhibitions of 
modern pictures in all the principal provincial towns in France. The five de- 
partments, which are the richest in artists and in art, after that of the Seine, 
are those of the North, the Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, and the 
Seinc-cum-Oise. There is scarcely a town of any importance throughout 
France that does not boast of its annual exhibitions of modern pictures, its 
society for the encouragement of art, and its honorary and substantial 
rewards for artists. 

According to the Dutch papers there were, on the 1st of January, in 
Holland :--Calvinists, 1.489.505; Roman Catholics 8,57,951 ; Lutherans, 
65.931 ; Jews, 46,665 ; Jansenists, 5007 ; Rernonslrams, 4970 ; other sects, 
1975. The population of the kingdom of Portugal, ‘according to the last 
returns, amounts to 3,372,940; the National Debt, 6,400,000/.; the Loa ’ 
just contracted, 900,000/. ; in all, 7,300,000/.^ tUe revenue being 2,200,000/. 

The budget of the city of Paris for 1837 presents a very favouiMble* 
aspect. It appears that 4,782.064 francs will he applied to useful public 
works and embellishments. ^Vbcn the accounts of 1835 arc halancen, it is 
expected there will he a surplus of 4,095,000 ft*ancs, which, it is believed, 
the Municipal Council will apply to public works in 1837. If this he the 
case the total sum employed would be upwards of 9,000,000 francs. (3 00,0 00/.) 

Colonel Chesney started on his voyage down the Euphrates some time 
ago, and, according to a letter from Alexandria, ho bad proceeded a hundred 
miles down the river prosperously. As he sails with the stream, his voyage, 
though a thousand miles in length, would not necessarily occupy much 
time ; hut it is probable that he will be much retarded by sKoals, For a 
groat part of the way the country on both sides of the rivei^ is a desert, 
infested by Arab freebooters ; it was so even in the time of the Romans, 
for Strabo states that the mercantile caravans travelling from the Mediter- 
ranean to Babylon or Ctesiphon crossed the river high up, anil struck far 
into the interior of Mesopotamia, to avoid the plundering tribes of the 
desert. If the expedition succeeds, our next accounts of it will probably be 
from Bussorah. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Reports from the Agricultural Committees in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment — Confused and contradictory nature rf^the evidence collected— 
Bemarhs on the erroneous views contained in both Report s—Supply and 
demand the only permanently regulating pnnciples— Present state and 
progress of agricultural operations. 

The Committees of the Lords and Commons have come at last to their 
conclusion, and it can hut he deemed **'most lame and impoteni.” Reports 
have, h^n prepared for both and rejected by both, so that noCrhing hut the 
evidence will come before Parliament This, from its volume, will he 
rea4 by few, if any ; and, when read, it will be found to contain a mass of 
crude, contradictory opinions, enveloping and confounding the few foots 
which may be profitably applied. But such an estimate ought not to stand 
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lipon asaertion-l^nor does it. The Report proposed in the Lords* Committee 
has been printed, and it will be found to be such as we have described^ the 
evidence is a tissue of contradictions, of which it is our purpose to give some 
])roofs in the progress of our speculation. The fate of tnat prepared for the 
Commons was the same— namely, rejection ; but accompanied with some 
circumstances worth relating. The following appeals to be the most accu- 
^ rate account of the proceocUngs : — 

The Committee met the week before last, when the Chairman read to 
them the proposed Report. It was then resolved that they should meet 
again lifst week, to take the same into their consideration. They accordingly 
met on Thursday or Friday, when Sir James Graham rose, and after paying 
a just tribute to the ability with which the Report was drawn up, observed 
that he knew enotigh of the opinions of tho Members of the Committee to 
enable him to say that it would not be approved of by them. There were, 
in fact, parts of it of which he entirely disapproved ; and as he felt that there 
would be great difficulty, indeed, in framing a Report which w'ould have the 
concurrence of the Committee, he suggested, as their best course, that they 
should report the evidence alone to the House, and he acconlingly made a 
motion to that effect. Lord Chandos seconded the motion. We hear tiiat 
Lord John Russell expressed his astonishment at this proposition, and that 
"lie thought it extraordinary in I^rd Chandos, who had so often pressed the 
condition of the agriculturists upon Parliament, as one that required imme- 
^diate consideration and^*clief, now to second a proposition for postponing any 
expression of the opiniou'of #ie Committee on that subjci‘.t. It was never- 
theless determined, after some discussion, that the motion of Sir James 
Graham should be adopted. 

The public commentators express their wonder, that, ** althougli a large 
majority of the Committee consisted of landowners, they were unable to 
agree as to tho remedies for agricultural distress.*’ To us it affords not tlie 
slightest wonder, for he must have a more than ordinaril> clear iindei stand- 
ing who could classify and arrange the conflicting opinions of men reasoning 
from local contingencies, affected strongly by personal prejudices, and guided 
or regulated, in but few instances, by any knowledge of principles. All that 
could be done is shown in the Lords’ Report, to which we have alluded, and 
this is to balance those opposites. The result of such a process must needs 
be llic production of a series of equivalent contradictions# 

The commencement declares broadly that “ there can he no doubt that a 
great and generally prevailing distress has affected, and, except mitigated 
by circumstances of a questionable character, both in respect of real relief 
and of probable duration, still continues to affect the agrienUnre of this 
kingdom.*’ Now, we doubt the fact. Let us be understood. We doubt 
whether agriculture has been affected to any degree beyond that distress 
which has at intervals fallen upon commerce, manufactures, and navigation ; 
and if it has not, agriculture has ofily shared in common the lluctuations in- 
cident to natural and political causes. 

The Report thus adverts to the three classes : — “ The owner of tho soil is 
labouring under fixed charges, with greatly diminished rents ; the occupier 
is contending with reduced prices of produce, while the wages of labour, the 
cost of implements of Jiusbandry, and most of the costs of production, ore, 
in comparison, but slightly diminUhed ; and the yeomanry, uniting the cha- 
» racter of the two, and sharing in the distress of both, are suffering in a still 
greater proportion in the general depression which prevails/’ 

First, oj the first— the owner. By fixed charges” can only be meant, 
fairly taken, the ta.xution to which is subjected ; for if any allusion be in- 
tended to ptfrehasea of land made during the artificial state of things created 
by the war, or to mortgages contracted in order to enable the owner to makd 
such pumhases, they fall not legitimately within such a term they ard 
Siicrely the effects of miscalculation, or po oalcalation at all* 
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If 18 admitted that it is exceedingly diificult, if not impnlsible, to deiAon- 
'strate that laud is more burdened by taxation, on the whole, than other pro- 
perty. The plain truth, therefore, appears to be, that the diminished rents 
are simply a return to the natural relations of value. The case of the land- 
lord, then, is not made out. 

The doctrine, with respect to the occupier, appears to fall equally short qf 
proof. The charges upon him are these;— 1. rUent; 2. Tithes; 3. Poor-\v. 
rate and taxes ; 4. Labour ; 5. Seed corn and hoi*se provender ; 6. Trades- * 
men's bills; and, 7. Interest of capital. Now, then, lot us take these ar- 
ticles in succession. “ Rents.” says the Report, “ are gi*eatly dimlni'shed,” 
which means, if it mean anything, “disproportionately diminished;” if not. 
of what has the landlord to complain ? This, therefore, relieves the tenant 
of this part of his burden. Tithes adjust themselves, almost universally, to 
the price of produce. “ Produce/* says the Report, “ is too low.” Of these, 
then, the occupier cannot complain ; added to which, they form the subject 
of computation in bargaining for his hire, and act always as a drawback 
upon the rent. 

Concerning taxes, it should seem that the malt tax forms the only great 
item which even this Committee can advert to. Now, it is questionable 
(wo think it certain) whether any advantage would be derived from the re- 
peal of the tax to the tenant ^ for that is now the point, under consideration' 

It seems, to us, reducible to a clear rule. The rent^of land rises or falls wiih 
the rate of the productions of land, and nothing ctn be more certain, lhad 
that if barley were to rise permanently, mord^em would he asked. On tlio 
contrary, it is almost equally certain, that were the price of barley greatly , 
above the relation of price to other grain, more barley would he grown, and 
an augmented supply would bring down the price. Taking these two con- 
tingencies together, there can scarcely be a doubt, that, after a short, and ?i 
very short, period, the farmer would be injured rather than benefited, be- 
cause lii.s rent would be fixed during his lease, and probably barley would 
again fall before its termination. So much for relief from taxation. There 
does not, we say, appear to be any partial or greater pressure on those en- 
gaged m the cultivation of land, than on tho otliei* classes of the community. 

With respect to the poor-fates, the country rings with their diminution 
through tho new poor-law; and, again,' it must so happen that high poor- 
rates operate to diminish rent, wherever such is the case. In^none of the 
first three great items does there exist, then, the grievance which the Report 
would insinuate. 

Labour, it is asserted, is too high, because it has fallen one-eiglitli or one- 
ninth, while produce has fallen from thirty to fifty per cent. Rut this is a 
very short view of the matter. Labour, at the very highest, cannot be com- 
puted at more than one-fifth of the outgoings of a farm. What then is the 
reduction the fall of produce bears to the Whole, and does labour stand in a 
just proportion ? Taken in this, its true ratio, it will be found that it affects 
the farmers' profits so little as to be of very slight importance in the accxiunt. 
One-eighth compared with one-fortieth looks enormous, bnt when reduced 
to its true dimensions, when one-fortieth is subdhided by one-fifth, it sinks 
to its real proportion, and, fVom the incontrovertible laws which govern these 
items, it must be so. There is, we belicVe, no grotind ibr asserting that la^ 
hour is paid beyond the relation of price 

. The fifth items-^eed, corn, and horse pfbvcnder— fegulate themSehesbjr 
the price of produce. If the fjtrmer get a high price for oats and hay, he is 
repaid ; if not, the cost of his Seed and fqed are depressed accordingly. The 
tradesmen's bills fall within the law's of general price, and they f.Tm bht a 
small sum in the total. Implements, &c. are part of tlfe interfht of capital. 
Now it cannot for a moment be contended but that«much less capital is re- 
quired than formerly, and even upon Ihot which is employed the interest is 
much lower, say ono-fifth. This is a truth always kept out of sight in 
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cultural computations, though (perhaps because) it is one of the most iiDBor- 
tant. If the amount of capital depend upon the rate of the price of produce, 
which itdoe3| only compare the effect. When produce was at 60^. 900/.VaS 
required to cultivate a tract of land for which 600/. will suflicc wlien produce 
is at 40«. 

Now, suppose the first sum was necessary for 100 acres (which is not fur 
^^ove or below the average ^riith) when wheat wa?^ at 60^., and five per cent, 
the rate of interest, 45/. per 100 acres was then the charge for capital. Sup'* 
pose wheat aj; 60s,, the rate of interest four per cent., and 600/. to be re- 
quired, ttie capital would be only 24/. per 100 acres. Hence there would be 
a diminution equal to a fourth of the vent, for wc conceive the avcra»c rent 
of the kingdom not to exceed 1/. per acre. Add to this that the farmer pays 
nothing for his hoivsc, compared to the commercial classes, and we do not 
see that the case is made out as regards the occupier in any single particu- 
lar. The truth will rather appear to be, that the fall in all the several items 
of the tenantry expenditure has obeyed the general laws that govern the 
relations of cost and price. 

Again, when it is remembered that all these things form the subject of 
computation in .taking a farm, wc cannot perceive any peculiar hardship the 
farmer labours under more than other manufiicturers» among whom, not- 
withstanding the distjiiction of names, ho must be classed. 

The labourer (the niosi doubtful point of the whole), the Report, on the 
^ttutliority of Mr. CayleJ^ insinuates to he “ thriving at the expense of his 
employer.” Till very latciiy the complaints of the condition of the labourer 
, were heaviest, and wu do not see what has so suddenly operated to remove 
them. There is but too much cause to suspect that a reduction of labour 
is so strongly anticipated and dwelt upon, merely because it is a reduction 
which seems to be most within the absolute power of the tenant. But here 
a disappointment may arise. Ine emigrations abroad, and of those em- 
ployed in the manufacturing districts, have created a demand for labour, 
which, augmented so vastly as it must shortly be, by the railrr)ads and 
building of workhouses, &:c. must rather tend to a rise than a fall in wages. 
We can speak positively to the fact that in many districts it has been difli- 
oult to obtain harvest- men even at an ac!vaiic(?d rate of price; while the 
weather, crowding hay-making, turnip-hoeing, and the general liarvcst, into 
a narrow period of time, has enhanced that difficulty. If it become a question 
which of the three - rent, or tithes, or labour— is to undergo a reduction, 
there is no doubt which ought to give way. Making the inevitable allow- 
ance for the cficcts of demand and supply, we should still say the two former 
must be the first to sink to the times, fur under the exaspcruiiun amongst 
the labouring classes, produced by the effects of the new poor-law, were tlie 
crisis the Report anticipates (bad seasons raising the price of necessaries) 
to occur, there is no computing the disastrous consequences that rniglit and * 
would arise. 

It is curious that the Committee, while declaring that it is impossible to 
contemplate a state of things not only possible, but to which the situation of 
the country rapidly tends, without the deepest apprehension,” is nevertheless 
unable to suggest the slightest remedy ; yet such was the only object of its 
assembling. Not the least singular part of this document is that in which 
the Committee acknowledges its incapacity to discover whether the depres- 
sion of the price of wheat be owing to increased growth, decreased consump- 
tion, or both. The gravity with which thei^ proceed to reason a case so 
l!ilearljr.aettled by facts is exceedingly entertMing. 

Populauon has increased —that is ascertained. More roust therefore he 
Consumed, Whethea of wheat or any other sustenance; but probably it is of 
Wheat in its proportion* For four years there has been no foreign import. 
-Even during the present year, with an extended period between thwharvests, 
•and consequently an increased quantity consumed, the price does not* nS^, 
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tlic^siipply IS adequate. How, then, in the name of licav^n, '(*an the •con* 
elusion of an cnlavf^ed growth bo matter of the slightest doubt ? What sig- 
luCiifs it what witnesses say ? There stands the fact — the supply more than 
meets the demand. A change in the currency cannot increase the quantity 
in the market. Its tendency in reducing price, on the contrary, is the way, they 
all state, to overcrop the land and throw it out of cultivation. Cash payments 
and currency indeed ! How these budge doctors labour to get rid of tlldt. 
excruciating fact, that while wheat is depressed these causes, as they aver,* 
the same causes have not brought down barley, wool, or moat. And why ? 
Because barley has been comparatively scarce, the sheep rotted, iand beef 
came into demand from want of a supply of mutton. These they call “dis- 
turbing causes.*’ Ucally. gentlemen, this is too good. Supply and demand, 
disturbing causes !— disturbing of wliat? of the effects of.a contracted circu- 
lation ? the effecls'of a contracted understanding ? The cotistantly operating 
causes are demand and supply— the disturbing causes, the casual and Iran- 
sient operation (till settled by time) of the change of the monetary system. 
If seventeen years be not a sufficient period for this disturbing cause to sub- 
side, then is no period sufficient. But it is sufficient. Munv of the most 
intelligent witnesses avouch the fact ; and the general pi'osperity of the coun- 
try, exhibited in its commerce and revenue, itsinternal condition, its increas- 
ing affluence, and the obvious augmentation of all the accumulation of pro^ 
perty, confinns this most important of all political truths. 

The Committee next descends to the remedies, U:e first of which is ths^^ 
institution of a silver as well as a gold standard, which they infer would 
raise the price of produce five per cent. An inference exceedingly dubious 
but it is an experiment which might be tried without involving any dan*, r. 

The importation of Ireland is the next topic, and here we have the mere 
equipondc ranee of contradictory equivalents to its perfection. Increased 
import is balanced by augmented population. But the remedy? To gi\o 
Poor Laws to Ireland in order to enable the Irish to consume a ^'cater por- 
tion of their produce t Bravo, my Lords ! excellent economists yc are. 
The way to increase consumption, my Lords, is not to take from one class to 
give to another ; but to increase the general production by labour, in order 
that the class which labours may obtain commodities in exchange for its 
only commodity. To plunder one for another under any name or form of 
taxation will not do this. Whatever is taken in poor-rates frem one, will 
lessen the consumption o. that one precisely to the same amount it increases 
the consumption of the rest. Augment the general fund of wealth by con- 
verting labour into production, and you will effect your purpose, but not by 
poor-rates. 

Next comes the repeal of the malt tax, which we have already argued. 
A remission of the duty on soap is proposed, and we heartily wish it had 
been preferred to the taxes on knowledge. 

The reasoning upon tbo warehousing settles itself. The agricultural 
classes would clearly derive no benefit from forbidding it. The simple rea- 
son why the merchant prefers to speculate in foreign corn, if he speculates in 
corn at all, is, because it yields him a better chance of profit, lie has indeed 
three chances — his cargo of merchandizo outwards~his freight outwards 
and inwards, and his corn. There is also the emyarrassiug fact, that the 
supply of English wheat having proved in average years to be inadequate 
to the consumption, the price has scarcely risen at ail. What then is to 
induce the buyer to speculate ? Look again, ye agriculturists, to the lead- 
ing the governing phenonf|na'— supply and demand; therein ^es the 
solution. • •* 

All that follows about the issues of the joint stock baqjcs, tbetpriceofgeld, 
possible panic, and contraction of the circulation, is^ gratuitous supposition. 
Th»t alMhese things may happen is certainly not out of the calculation of 
phances, but tl)at they will happen is by no means within the computation 
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of probabilities. ) Bahks cannot increase the circulation beyond what *th 0 
transactions of the country require ; and it is not easy, if it be practioable 
even, to prevent the country enjoying all the circulation its transactions do 
require. There is far more fear from the speculations in companies of all 
denominations, than from any based on joint stock bank issues. 

But to the conclusion— “ the lame and impotent conclusion.” AHer some 
flight declamatory vai>ouring, the Rejmt *'conc! ded with expressing a eon* 
'fldent hope that, besides adopting such present remedies as may appear ju^t 
or expedient^thc House will keep steadily and anxiously in their view the 
consideration of this the greatest question which can occupy their attention; 
in order, as circumstances may arise, to aflord to the agriculturist of this 
kingdom thatproteetTon or relief which a just consideration of their situation 
in all its diileront shearings still continues imperatively to suggest ; ’ and 
tha Committee concludes by rejcvtvig the Report ; thus practically exem* 
plifying that their minds (that is the majority) are influenced by reasons 
similar, or the same, to those we have advanced, for the information of those 
who may not have considered the subject in all its bearings. The termina- 
tion of the Commons' inquiry avouches the same thing. 

We have devoted so much space to the indispensable obligation of exa- 
mining and discussing so much of the views of the Committee ns have 
ifeaclied us, that little remains for the technical operations of agriculture. 
The uplaud-hav is all* goUin and well, but it is very various in the bulk of 
»^ae produce. tJpon the tieavy lands it is abundant, in the light as greallv 
lieficiciit, though the late iliins hatt improved even them. The Swedish 
ti. -nips are in and up, exhibiting in most places a vigorous plant ; but ia 
n#' parts of the Eastern districts esiiecially, the black canker has damaged^ 
the crop. From the rains which have lately tallcu we hope and imagine, 
however, that it will be a good turnip year. 

The crops of forn are also various, but still we are*disposcd to think nei- 
ther wheat nor barley will be found below an average. On the good soils 
the promise is in most instances excellent. We have within the la.'^t week 
passed through a pretty extensive coitntry, exhibiting boll) light and heavy 
land, and wc never saw better. The late ruins have done wonders, not 
only in swelling the enrs, but in preventing that premature and sudden 
3 nioning which would have dried the kernel to nothing. The comniencc* 
ment of harvest may he fixed generally for the first of August. Oats and 
» will be erft down before that, nay, in pretty large quantities towards the 
c.M-t, But tliere will be more time taken to get in the whole, from the com* 
iiaiativciy smaller niu^iber of labourers employed. We need not, howc\cr, 
mucli on the prospects of the future, for the sufficient supplies, the 
diiil demand, and decreasing prices demonstrate that the predominant opi- 
nion ar-cords with oi r belief of ft good har\est. Wheat may be said to have 
fallen two shillings at least in Mark-lane during the last month, and more 
;n many of the pro\incial miirkets. 

Look, tlien, farmers, to the tenor of this article, confirming all our former 
anticipations of the results of central associations, committees of inquiry, 
parliamentary relief, and the effect of the seasons. Let it teach you to rely 
on your own prudence, skill, and industry; for these are the true, the only 
sources of a just dependapee. . « , ^ 

.Imperial averages. July 8 —Wheat, 50«. 6rf.; Barley, 33^. Irf.; Oats» 
23s. lOrf.; Rye, 25s. 2rf.; Pea8,42^. i 

The weather has been exceedingly favorable to the breed or game. The 
coveys of partridges are large and numerous, verv few nests have been 
spoiled in tffe hav, from its thinness and lateness. The pheasants have died 
in some places 'from the croup to some amount. But, on the whole, the 
season was never more favorable. 
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TH folium Inrurnatum, Italian C7or/»r.— The Trifolium has, in many 
parts of the country, tins season presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, and, aithotn^h the month of May and part of April were par- 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has produced, in many places, fuli 
two tons per acre. On its Crsl intioduction it was the general opinion that' 
severe frost would destroy it; hut this season has proved it (o be a more 
hardy plant than the old-fashioned broad clover, which has this smnmer, in 
too many instances, been a complete failure, either from late feeding or the 
severity of the spring. Another erroneous opinion 'respecting this new 
clover was, that it would not grow to cut a second year ; this, our informant 
bus fully proved to the contrary, as he has cut this season from a piece of 
ground which, in the early part of last spring (1635) was fed down bare 
with sheep, and in June following was cut iu a green stale for the cows and 
horses, and, before any seeds could have been depositf^d, the same piece 
was again fed off in the early part of last April, and has now produced from 
thirty to forty hundred per acre — and this on a piece of tliin gravelly soil. 
It would be well if farmers generally were to harrow or drag in after harvest, 
ill their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium per acre, for, if IT 
escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither timt of feeding nor frost will 
injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this pl^nt, and for early springs 
feed for lambs, nothing yet ever introduced eqfhals it either in quality or 
quantity. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as early . 
as possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and after to roll it or tread it 
*down hard with sheep. If the soil bo very light it would answer well to 
adopt the latter method, particularly after a shower of rain. — Salisbury 
iournal, * 

Betnedy for the Taint in the Potato Amidst so many failures this 

season, tliere is one well cultivated farm in the parish of Borgue, in which 
there is a very promising potato crop. Two years ago, the tenant suffered 
considerably by the deficiency in bis crop; but last season those be intended 
for seed wlmc planted two weeks after whitsuudav. When they were tho- 
roughly rijic, they were dug up, and about one hundred and fifty bushels put 
into a pit two feet and a lialf wide ; sliovelsful of earth were fitquently scat- 
tered among them; a small quantity of straw, and six or eight inches of 
earth, covered them. Tiicy were not disturbed until the lime for ])lanling; 
the pit was then opened, and not a rotten one was to be seen; they were 
slightly sprouted, moist, and perfectly fresh. Before the time of planting, 
the manure had been turned two or three i^imes, and was in a proper tem- 
perature. As soon as three drills were drawn, the manure w'as in readiness, 
was quickly scattered, and the ground planted and covered in fifteen or 
tw’enty minutes after the seed was cut. When the pit w^as opened, a few 
basketsful were carried into the potato-house, and when they were cut into 
the ordinary size, they were laid on the floor, and a certain quantity of 
powder of lime thrown among them. After it was carefully mixed, they were 
quickly taken to^lie field, and a finer broird has rarely been seen, even before 
the taint made its appearance. The kinds planted are old blues and second 
earlies- -(lathis having failed on the farm for several years past. Durifig 
the extreme >drought. tlie field was drill-harrowed; the drills were theii 
plonghed»<t0 preserve the little moisture they contained ; and afterwards, in- 
stead of harrowing (the common practice), were carefully rolkid.-^Cor/T?-: 
^mdent of the Dumfries Courier. ^ 

Potatoes have of late years excited much alarm by reason of a disease in 
the sets, and iiumei'ous methods have this season been tried to avoid the 
malady — in many instances to little purpose ; and complaints are numerous 
of partial decay in the sets, with a puny and weokly stem. Now, it must be 
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obseiVed, that sitth complaints are not peculiar to the farmer,— the pftor 
cottager comes in for a share ; and it were hard indeed to deny one the^ri« 
vilege of stating facts, although they may seem a little uncouth to polished 
ears. But what signifies complaining? Wem it not better to set about 
applying a remedy, by raising and encouraging more vouthful vigoi-ous 
varieties? Of succeedin^r in this wc do not despair; anil we call upon alt 
^.,nd sundry to turn attentioiiito this subject. Procure seeds from the most 
vigorous plant; bruise the pulp, and immerse in wn^*r: strain out the clean 
seeds ; dry them, and sow' in spring; plant out in a rich spot in May, about 
six incheir apart every w'ay ; mark the mo^t vigorous, and preserve their 
tubers for planting the following spring. Select ultimately such as prove of 
excellence in miality and fertility, and extend their culture. Were a tithe 
of farmers ana cottagers to act in this rational manner, one cause of gam- 
bling would soon be removed.— nf Gotvrie Report for May, in Dun- 
dee Advertiser. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Ptmfication of Coal-Gt^. — Mr. H. Phillips, suporintonding ehgineer of 
the Exeter Gas Works, Iais discovered the means of arresting the volutive 
alkali* to which, from its kfiown coiTosive property, when in couiuct with 
copper or brass, is to be attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is highly injuri- 
ous to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the air, 
in rooms in which gas is burnt for a long portion of the night, is probably 
augmented, if not produced by it, from the circumstance of tlio ammonia 
not being previously separated : azote is alike injurious to combustion by 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
wliicirthe ammonia has been removed, and the other witli gas from wdiicli 
the ammonia has not been removed, the superiority of the light produced hy 
the one over that produced by the other, will be clearly apparent. Mr. Phil- 
lips has taken out a patent for his discovery.— Journal. 

New Lampt — A lamp of a new construction, wdiich describes a circle of 
light of about thirty feet in diameter, of the apparent inlensitj of suiisliine, 
showing the objects within its sphere a.s distinctly as on the table of a camera 
obscura, has been erected at the head of the inclined plane in St. l.«conard's 
depot. Its object is to enable the engine-men to a dUtinct view of the in- 
clined ropes during the night, and this has been lully attained. The lamp 
consists of an argaiid burner placed in the focus of a large speculum of a 
l^culiar form, by w'hich the whole light is distributed just on the space 
where it is required ; it is computed that the light on the above space is 
equal to that of twenty-five or thirty similar burners in common lamps. A 
lamp of this kind we have no doubt would be useful lor other purposes ; it 
appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted by 
one placed at each end of the room, and one wouliPbo suflicient to light the 
stage of a theatre. The*cost of this one is said to be about 200/., but we 
understand it saves an annual expense- ol about half that sum. The im 
venter is a Mr. Rankin, and he names it the Couoidal lamp, probably 
because {ho light is thrown from it in the form of a cotie. — Caledonian Mer^- 
cufy. • 
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To Alexander llitclile, of LeedSf in the 
county of York* merchant, for a certain ini. 
proveinent in drenHiof; and linlshlng woollen 
clolh8,aiul other woven fabrics, being n com. 
municaiion from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Thomas Vaux, of Woodford Hridge, in 
the palish of Woodford, in the county of 
Essex, land surveyor, for his invention of a 
certain mode of constructing and applying a 
revolving harrow for agricultural purposes. 

To Itobert Smith, of Manchester, In the 
coii^y of Lancaster, engineer, for his inveti- 
tioiAf certain linpiovements in the means of 
coiiiiectiiig metallic plates for the construe, 
tion of boilers and other purposea. 

To William Wright, of Salford, in the county 
of Lancaster, machtne-inuker. for his inven- 
tion of certain Improvements in twisting nia. 
chlnery, used in the preparation, spinnitig, or 
twisting of cotton, flax, silk, wool, hemp, aud 
other fibrous substances. 

To Henry Ounnlngton, of Nottingham, lace 
mnnufactiirer, for his Invention of certain im. 
provements In making or manufacturing lace. 

To Samuel Hall, of Uasford, In the county 
of Nottingham, gentleman, for his Invention 
of improvements in propelling vessels : also 
improvements In steam-engines, and in the 
method or methods of working some parts 
thereof, some of which Improvements are ap. 
pllcable to other useful purposes. 

To .loseph Bencke Oerotliwuhi, of Camber- 
well Grove, in tlie county of Surrey, merchant, 
for certain Improvements In liltration, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Francis Pettit Smith, of Hendon, in the 
county of Middlesex, farmer, for his Invention 
of an Improved propeller for steam and other 
vessels. 

To William Goasage, of Stoke Prior, In the 
county of Worcester, for his ii.ventlon of cer- 
tain Improvements in the apparatus or means 
used for evaporating water from aallne solu- 
tloris, and lii the construction of stoves for 
drying sa'ts. 

To Luke Hebert, of Paternoster Bow, In the 
city of London, patent agent, for certain im- 
proved machinery and processes for econo- 
mlsing and purifying the manufacture of 
bread, a part of which is applicable to other 
purposes. 

To Baron Henry de Bode. Moior-Geiieral In 
the Biisklan aervlce, of Edgeware Rond, In the 
county of Middlesex, for his l|^veiitlon of im- 
provements In capstans. 

To Manoah Bower, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, for his invention of Im* 
provements applicable to various descriptions 
of carrisges. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county of Sti^ord, patedt locksmith, for his 
Invention' of certain Improvemeeis in tbe 
makiiig'oi; ttianiifacturlng of metai hinges for 
doors, and other purposes. 

To Daniel Chambers, of Carey Street, Lin* 
coln*a Inn, water-closet manufacturer, and 
Joaeph Hally of Margaret Street^ Caveodlsb 


Square, plumber, for their invention of an im< 
pruvement in pumps. 

To Miles Berry, of Chancery Lane, HolboVn, 
In tbe county of Middlesex, mechanical drafts- 
man, for certain improvements in machiua^^ 
or appuriCus fur cleaning, purifying, and dry>«. 
ing wheat, or other grain or seeds, being a 
communication from a fpreigner res'ding 
abroad. • 

To Amos Gerald Hull, of Cockspur Street- 
Charing Cross, in the county of Middlesex, 
E'sq., for bis invention of improvements in in. 
struments for supplying the prolu|)i>ed uterus. 

ToLdward Ma»8«.-y, nt King Street, C'lerkeii- 
w’ell, in the county of Middlesex, watch- 
maker, for his invention of certain linprove- 
menls in Iht. apparatus used lor measuring 
the progress of vessels through tbe water, and 
for taking soundings at sea. 

To Jacob Perkins, of hleet Street, In the 
city of Loudon, civil engineer, for liU inven- 
tion of improvements in apparatus for coelc-* 
ing. . 

To MllesCBerry, of Chancery Lane, in the 
county of M^ldlesex. civil engineer, for im- 
proved a|]^arutiia fur torreiying, baking, and 
roasting vegetable substances, which, with 
certain modiflcaiions and additions, is aUd 
applicable to the evaporation and concentra- 
tion of saccharine Juices and other liquids, 
being a commuiiicatioti from a foreigner rc* 
siding abroad. 

To Charles SchafhnutI, of Dudley, in the 
county of ^\orce.stor, gentleman, for Ins in- 
vention of ceiluin Improved apparatus lor 
puddling iron. 

To John White, of the town and connty of 
Southampton, engineer, for his Invention of 
certain Improvements in rot.iry steam-engines, 
which Implemcnta, or parts thereof, are appli- 
cable to utht'i' iiserul purpos^is. 

To James Dredge, of ihe parish of Walcot, 

In the city of Hath and eon nty of Somerset, for 
his Invention of certain improvemeins in the 
construction of Huspeiision chains for bridges, 
viadiic-ts, aqueducts, and other purpose «. o ml 
in the construction of such bridges, vliiductr, 
or aqueducts. 

To John Hopklni. of Exmouth Street, 
Clcrkcuwell, In ilic county of Middlesex, sur- 
veyor, for his invention of impruvements In 
furnaces for steam-engines, boilers, and other 
purposes. 

To LouN Gacliet, of Cambridge Heath. In 
the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his 
invention of ^Improvements in machinery for 
manufactiirlng and producing velvets and 
certain other fabrics. * 

To Joseph Bnniiett, of Newington Cause- 
way, In the county of Southwark, window, 
blind maker, for his Invention of .';ertalu im- 
"provements In window-shuttVs, whieh im- 
provements may ^also be I'ppiied to other 
useful purposes 

To Wllllaitf Watson, of Liverpool, In the 
county 1 alatlne of Lancaster, merchant, for 
certain Improvements In the manufactorlng of 
sugar! from beet-root and other substances, 
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Mng-e commiiBicatian from a foialgner te- 
siding iibrond. 

To John Young, of Wulrerhampton. In the 
coiiiUy of StaiToH, patent lock-smith, for hla 
Invention of certain iinprnvemcnts in mnnii^ 
fncturing boxes and pulleys for window-sashes 
and other purposes. 

^ ✓To Charles Pearce Chapman, of Cornhlil, In 
# 4he city of London.ziiie manulactnYer. for his 
invention of Improvements in printing silks, 
calicoes, and Oliver fabrics. 

To Willihm Barratt, of nrlghton. In the 
county of Sussex, founder, for his Invention 
of certain improvements in apparatus for 
generating and purifying gas for the purposes 
of ilinminatinn. * 

To Hamer Siansfield, of Leeds, In thecounty 
of York, merchant, for improvements In ma. 
chinery for preparing certain threads or yarns, 
and for weaving certain fabrics. 

To John Woo'rich, of Birmlugham, In the 
county of Warwick, professor of chemistry in 
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the Boyal School of Medicine at BlrmtngkAni. 
for hia Invention of certain improvements In 
producing or making the substance comfhonly 
called or known by the name of carbonate of 
baryta or carbonate of barytes. 

To John M'Duwail, of Johnatone, in tlie 
county of Renfretv, North Britain, and of 
Manchester, In the county of laiiicaster. en> 
gineer, for his Invention of certain Improve* 
ments in thi nachincry for sawing timber, 
and in the mode of applying power to the 
same. 

To George Bichards Elkington, of Jllrmlng- 
hani, in the county of Warn ick, gilt*toy manu* 
fucturer, for his invention of an improved 
meilwMl of gilding Icopper, brass, and^'otiicr 
metals or alloy of metals. 

To Alexander Stocker, of IHrmlngham, In 
the county of Warwick, gentleman, for ids 
Invention of improvoments in machinery for 
making files. 


• BANKRUPTS, 

VUOU JUNEsCO, TO JULY 22 , 1836 , INCLUSIVE. 


.Tunc 2S.— J. Waiir, Lynn Hegis, Norfolk, 
stationer and printer. T. H. Evx, Milsoin- 
street, Bath, milliner. J. MiTCiiKLt, Brlght- 
helmstone, Sussex, lodgtng-iiuusekecper. W. 
Sturt. Newlck, Sussex, ivine-inerchant. W. 
F. Atkins and 11. Fkrkamn, Houiidsdltch, 
hrickluyers. T. Uogbks, Cranbourne*street, 
Leicester 'Square, alraw-bonnct-maker. E. 
Uuiv. Furk-lanc, Piccadilly, coachmaker. B. 
Wi M.i.ti.usaN, Derby, saddler. G.OoMaKS, 
(Chichester, common brewer, J. Waowixo- 
TON, Pontefract, Yorkshire, common brewer, 
J. Rktk, jun., llminstcr, iioniersetshire, lace 
manufacturer* 

July 1. — W. nfARNs, Arbour-place, Fairfield, 
Stepney, rope-manufacturer. J. H.4aMAN, 
Clirton, Bristol, jeweller. B. Aspinai. 1 ., 
Biiinsbultoin, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 

July 5.— .i. Darci.v, Bnltlcs-bridge-mill, Baw* 
relh, Essex, ndller. II. Gi.M 30 .u, Leicester, 
*^traw hut-dealer. .T. Mkyjsh, IfoundsdUch, 
warebouacman, G. Wii .son, Hexham, North- 
umberland, spirit-dealer. E- T. (!Ioi.bman\ 
Leominster, Herefordshire, ecrlvener. T. 
Prossicr, Worcesttr, Ixiiider. W. Whitk, 
Aston, Uirmingbiim, cabinet-maker. 

July 3 «— J, Bottomlkv, Beech-street, Bar- 
bican, fanlight manufacturer. J. NicnoM., 
Pope’s Hea'i-alley, oil-broker.* T. H. Fo'i- 
iiKSTKR. Baltic CoiFoe-hoiise, Tbreadnecdie- 
street, Russia broker. J. Hai.b. Bromley. 
Middlesex, ninltster. J. Smith, Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, •furnishing Ironmonger. K. II. 
MANN.ParliafhenttSlrect, Westminster, linen- 
draper. X. M^i-rv, Londogo, Monmoulh- 
ahire, innkeeper S. Mix^huli., Manchester, 
commlsi-lon agent, T. Flae^ rty, Batli. tai- 
lor. U. L. Tavlor, Hlghworlh, Wiltshire, 


aaddler. J. XtAManaN, Kirkgate, Bradford* 
Yorkshire, hatter. 

July 13.— H. J. ConRV, Great Prescott- 
street, OoodroanHi-fields, merchant. C« 
WiiiQiiT, Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotel* 
keeper. J. Jacks ov. Poultry, glass-deuler. 
J.B. Taylor, Robin Hood and Little John* 
Deptford, victualler. C. Hall, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, malt dealer. J. Marshall. Bolilng- 
ton, Cheshire, grocer. S. Jacor, Sheffield, 
cloihe.<i dealer. J. Unv worth, Radcliffe, 
Lancashire, Ironmonger. G. Walkkr, New- 
port, Shropshire, diaper. 

July ir>.— I. Archer, Regent-circua, PIcca- 
duly, tailor. J. Eowarls, Shepher(l*s-mar- 
ket, Mayfair, carver and gilder. R. Fi.kmino, 
Soley-terrace, I'^utonvillc, lodging-house- 
keeper. M. C. Grapton, Alcester, Worwick- 
shire, tanner. T. Uor, Fenny Compton. War- 
wickshire, draper and grocer. G. sscarlktt, 
Eirmlugham^ Jeweller. 

July 13.— J. KRNNRnv, Spencer. street, 
Northampton-'Square, goldsmith and jeweller. 
W. IIiNDLBV,Gray’a-lnn-lane. cheeeemonger. 
F. Nbwton, Norwich, allk-mercer. J. An- 
l»RRW, Rising -bridge, Lancashire, cotton- 
apioner. J. Duckworth, Broughton, Lan- 
cashiie, calico-printer. W. Sborthosh, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, Jeweller. 
J. 9»nTn* Chesterfield, Inn-keeper. J. P. 
IIoRTOV, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, en- 
gine-boiler maker. W. W.iLFORi», Birming- 
ham, maltster. 

July S3.— T. Gripfiths, Liverpool, builder. 

J, PiKK, Fisberton Anger, Wiltshire, cheese 
factor. G. P. Tory, Exeter, linen-draper. T. 
Dkhm, Brldport, groeer. G. CoMBKi, Chi- 
chester, common-brewer, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET kEPORT. 


Tiik amnnits from all the great ma- 
nufacturing districts continue to exhibit 
the most satisfactory pictures of national 
industrial prosperity. Occasional fluc- 
tiiatiuns among the several varieties of 
goods fusil ioiied by manufacturing ac- 
tivity> and by which a temporary dulness 
with respect to one particular article is 
occasioned by an extraordinary excite- 
ment in the case of some other, will of 
course be of continued recurrence. But 
taking a general view of the operative 
class of society, the demand for labour 
is full to abundance, and seems to haflle 
even alj the appliances which machinery 
can furnish to modify and control it. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, 
there lias lately been considerable anima- 
tion in thepnrcliase of British Planta- 
tion Sugars ; it is now found that the 
Jute large arrivals so far from gorging 
the ^larket, are scarcely adequate to the 
ordinary demand, and the Grocers as 
well as the Uellners, who, in anticipation 
of these arrivals, had been limiting their 
purchases to their immediate occasions, 
are coming forward so eagerly, as to 
liuve caused an advance of about Is. per 
cwt., and to make many of the holders 
hesitate to sell even at that improve- 
ment. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Sugars is 20.470 hhds. and trs., 
being 1000 less than at the corresjiond- 
ing^ date of last year ; the total stock of 
Mauritiii.s Sugar (East India Duck in- 
chided) is ()9,4S0 hags, showing a dimi- 
nution, ns compared with last year, of 
*20,120 hags. 

Ill Mauritius Sugars, the advance has 
been cornmensurute with that obtained 
on the produce of the West Indies, and 
is snppoited by a steady demand on the 
pait of the. Grocers ; in East India, the 
dfioand is checked by the indisposition 
on the part of the holders to give way a 
little ill prhe; there have, lionever, 
been some inquiries for Siam at lust 
xale's prices. The Market for Foreign 
-Sugars is extremely dull, and in the few 
truusactioiiK which have lately taken 
place, the sellers have been compelled to 
make a considerable sacrifice. 

The present quotations are, fur Ja- 
niaica, brown to middling, 67«.toG9s.; 
good to line, to ; Uarhadoes, 
G9«ytp73* > Maiiritiiis, brown, to 
ytdlow, Goa. Grf. to 7D. ; Ben- 

gal, yellow, 38e. ti) (UL ; white, 39«. 
to 439.; Manilla and Java, 29«. to 429.; 
Siam and China, 3if. to409. ; Havaii* 


nah, brown, 37*- to 399. ; yellow, 40#. to 
429 ; white to fine w'hite, 529. to 559. 

Until the last week, there was a con- 
tinued steady demand for Refined Sugars 
both fo% shipping and for home coit^ 
sumption ; latterly, the demand for the 
Continent has subsided, bnt the Grocers 
are ready purdiasers at fair prices. 

Much business has lately been done 
in the finer descriptions of West India 
Molasses : the prices realized have been, 
for Trinidad, 319.; Dominica, 349. to 
349. G(/.; other kinds, 329. to 349.; for 
fine Antigua, 359. has been refused. 

Tliere is a coniinued exteiLsive con- 
sumption for British Plantation CofiPee, 
which has occasioned .i > eager demand 
on the part of the Grocers for all clean 
qualitie.s, particularly of good colonrv 
descriptions, but unclean is of very dull 
sale. Jamaica, middling, and low mid- 
dling, hasre.'ilized 919. to 979. (id. ; good 
to line evdinary, to ti09. ; Deme- 
rara, middling, 949. ; Trinidad, good und 
fine ordinary, 869. 6d. to 889. Od. There 
is also a good demand for East India 
Colfeo for home consumption, and a 
moderate one at somewhat easier i»rices 
for ship]>iiig ; good and fine ordinary 
Ceylon, at the (h/. duty, 759. Od, to 
779. Cd. : good ordinary Mocha at 879. 8^/. 
Foreign (JolTee has, towards the close of 
the month, snlfered a depression of I9. 
to 29. ; good ordinary coloury Brazil has 
sold ut 519. to 529. ; St. Domingo, good 
ordinary mixed, 529. Ud., and good 549.; 
Bahia, good ordinary mixsrl pale, 499. (id. 
to 50.V. 

The demand for Rum, particularly for 
Leeward Inlands, has been very exten- 
sive for some time past, and for these, 
as w'ell as for Jamaica, an adx'ance of 
Ifi. per gallon has taken place during 
the mouth. Leewards, proof to 3 per 
cent, over, have sold for 29. 4d. to 2«. 6d., 

5 to 8 over, 29. tiff, to 2s. Jd,; Jamaica, 
17 per cent, over, 39. 1 Of/., 28 to 34 over, 
49. 2 /. to 49. dr/.; 35 to 38 over, 49. Cd. 
to 49. Hd. Very little has been done in 
Brandy and Geneva. 

The piibli'c sales of Tea have gone ofiT 
with ranch spirit, and at full prices, paV- 
ticularly the better qualities of Congou ; 
ordinary Teas were heavy, and a large 
portion was taken in ; line Congous 
fetched I9. lOri. to 29. 5}r?. ; common, 
I9 2r/. to 19.34/^^.; coinrnou Hvsons, 
29. 9r/. to 29. Ur/. 

Cotton has'regained the former prices 
wliich had given ivay, in some degree, 
in consequence of the large iroporta- 
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tiona; much bnsinesa is doing both for 
shipping and on splculation, as well as 
for the mriniifacturers. The prices re- 
cently obtained have been for Bengal, 
4Jf/. to djfli. ; Surat. 5//. to Aiadras, 
5jd. to 7'/. ; Kgyptiaji, 14//. 

The large public sales of Indigo, 
* ^hich have recently concluded, have 
I'one oif generally with great spirit, and 
at considerably advanced prices; the 
improvement "resulting, as compared 
with the prices of the former sales, is 
9d. to 1#. for middling good and fine, 
and Oil to fid. for ordinary and coiiMirn- 
ing sorts of Bengal, flnd 3d. to fid for 
Madras. Of the whole quantity oifereil, 
1500 chests have been taken by tiie borne 
trade, fiOO chests bought in, and the re- 
maindei*, nearly 7000 chests for export- 
ation, except a small quantity on specu- 
lation. 

The Wool sales have gone off with 
great animation, particularly ilie Co- 
lonial descriptions, which In^e obtained 
an advance of l^d. to 2d. on the preced- 
ing sale.s. At the variou.s fiy-s, too, in 
the country, the deficiency of the clip 
this season, and tlie short stocks on 
hand have induced ready purchases at 
prices rather higher than those of last 
season. 

Pimento and Pepper are in no great 
demand, but with firm prices; Ja- 
maica Ginger i.s much in rcnuo.Ht ; there 
is litile c.ill for Mace, Nutmegs or 
Cloves, but the qnutatioii.H have not 
given way. 

The unsettled state of the weather 
ha.s interrupted the Wheut-ieapiiig, 
wliicli bad t^mmenred partially after 
the middle oT the month ; and by the 
short arrivals coiiseqiient upon the in- 
ternipiion, an advan'cH of about 2». per 
quarter took place. In Burley and Outs 
the trade is very dull. 

Hops appear to pn)nilse an abundant 
crop; llie duty is now estimated at 
250,000/., but ilierc are not wanting 
those who anticipate its readiing 
300.000/. 

The recent annouiiremeiit made by 
the Directors of the Bank of England, 
that the rate of discount would be in- 
creased to 4^ per cent, produced soine 
apprehension for tlie moment in the 
commercial world, lest it portended 
some violent restriction of the circula- 
tion, anjl the consequence was a depie- 
ciation in fConsols to the extent 
nearly ^ per (jpnt., and a sudden fall of 
prices in every de.scr/jption of Railway 
Shares. Tliis’ effect was Miowever very 
transient, and was speedily overcome by 
a better state pf the Foreign Exchanges 
than had previously obtained, particu- 


larly of the New York exchange upon 
England. * 

The continued inaction of Cordova, 
and the sinister suspicions to wliich his 
conduct gives rise, have an unfavoiirahle 
effect upon Spauisli Securities : Active 
•SuK'k is nearly 4 per cent, worse than 
it was a montii ago. and the other de- 
scriptions are proportionately depressed ; 
Portnguesi; hotids have, as usual, sym- 
pathised ill the fluctuations of the Secu- 
rities of the neighbouring states. 

The closing prices of the principal 
National Seriirities. and of Shares iq 
the priiiripal Joint Stock speculations,' 
on the 26'th, are subjoined. 

ENOLISU riTKDS. 

Bank Slock, 212 ^ — Three per cent. 
Reduced, DOJ J— Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 01^ S — Three and a JiuU per cent. 
Reduced, J— Three and a Half per 
cent. New, J— Long Annuities, 
IflCO, 15^3 J-Iudia Stock, 25tt .9— In- 
dia Bonils, 2 dis. par — ICxeliequer Bills, 
10 12 — Consols for Account, uiH. 

SllAaES. 

CanadK Land Company, 37 3 — Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company, 30 41 — 
New Brunswick Lund Company, 6 6 
dis. — Van Diemetrs Land Company, 
13 14 — General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 27 j -'Australian Banking Com- 
pany, 10 10 par — Irish Provincial Bank, 
40 7-‘Ii‘i>'h National Bank, 10 17— 
English Provincial Bank, ,3 4 par— 
South African Bank, par I — Colonial 
Bank, 1 2— ‘luiperial Brazil Mining 
Company, 20 7 — General Mining Com- 
pany, 7 3. 

I! All. WAYS. 

London and Birmingham, 65 ^0 pm* 
— London and Sonthampton. par. 2 pm* 
— London and Brighton, 7 8 pin.— 
London and Greenwich, 4 ft pm. — Lon- 
don and Blackwall, J J dis. — Ijontlon 
Grand Junciion, } dis. J pm. — Great 
. Western, 10 1 0 pm. — South Kastern, 2 ^ 
pm — North Midland, 4^ ^4 P*”* — V'ork 
and North Midland, par. 1 pm. — Derby 
and Birininghum, 2 3. 

FOI(i:iGN X' UN JUS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103}- J — Rrazi. 
linn, 1024, 5 per cent. 00 ^—Chilian, 

C per cent. 47 3 — Colombian, 0 per 
cent. 2.9 4 — Danish, 3 per cent. 76^ 7 
— Dutch, 24 per cent. 55 J } — Ditto, 

5 per cent. 103§ | — Mexican, 6 per 
cent. 324 34 — Peruvian, 0 percent. 214 
24— Portuguese Scrip, 0 per cent. 1 4— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 73 4 
— Ditto, 1035, 3 per cent., 43j f— 
— Russian jC Sterling, 5 per cent. 1104 
114 — Spanish Active Bonds, ]834» 33{ 

9 — ^Ditto Deferred Ditto, i6| {— J)it|o 
Passive Ditto, ll} i* 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 20. — Lord Ashburton and other Peers urged the importance of inas, 
proving the Post-office Establishment, and of thi policy of seeking to extena* 
the advantages of the establishment for the benefit of the public, and of 
not looking to it so sedulously as a source of rev'inue. * , . 

June 23. — Lord Lyndhurst moved the second reading of the Prisoners * 
Defence by Counsel Bill. His Lordship powerfully illustrated the great in- 
justice and inconsistency in the present slate of the law and the practice on 
this subject, and of the monstrous severity with which it bore upon those 
placed at the criminal's bar. — Several Noble Lords gave their support to the 
Bill, which was read a second time. 

June 24. — Their Lordships went into Committee on the Scotch Entails 
Bill. On clause 3 being read, the Earl of Mansfield objected to the clause 
which allowed the heirs of entail, in possession, the power to grant feus for 
building, notwithstanding the prohibition in the deeds of entail. The prin- 
ciple was one which he could not agree to, as it would enable the heirs of 
entail to let land, to increase the 10?. constituency; it would also be very 
injurious to the heirs in succession, and be piigid active of much inconve- 
nience where a difference of political opinion existed. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that clause 3 be expunged. — The Earl of Roseberry had 
proposed the clause with the impression that it would produce consislerable 
beneficial effects on the estates of gentlemen of small fortune.— The Earl of 
Devon did not think it a proper clause to be introduced into the Bill, and 
therefore he should support the motion of his Noble Friend. After a few 
words from Lord Wharnclifle, the House divided, wbcii there appeared —for 
the clause, 1 7 ; against it, 29 ; roiyorily, 12. 

June 27. — Lord Melbourne brought forward the Commons’ alterations of 
their Lordships' amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
for the purpsse of inducing the adoption of those alterations. His Lord- 
ship said he grieved that their Lordships should have made such extensive 
changes in the Bill, actually altering its principle ns well as its«details ; and 
he could not but think that, had the Commons made any similarly extensile 
and vital alterations in a Bill originating in their Lordships* House, their 
Lordships would have rejected them. The Commons, in the -desire of 
maintaining a good understanding with their Lordships, had not insisted 
on their restoration of the whole of their Bill, but they had named some of 
the Corporations of Ireland, declaring that they could not consent to the 
entire destruction of the principle of the Bill by the annihilation of Corpo- 
rations in Ireland — a sentiment in the justness of which he concurred. He 
moved that the amendments of the Commons be taken into consideration. 
Lord Lyndhurst' entered into an eloquent explanation and vindication of 
his political career, especially as regarded his conduct on the Catholic claims, 
and his subsequent proceedings towards Ireland. He confessed that ho 
had acquiesced in the full concession of the Catllolic claims, but he must 
also avow that he had been grievously disappointed by the results. Instead 
of peace and satisfaction being the effects, the concessions had only given 
rise to new and extensive agitations, to the undermining and assaulting of 
all authority, and to the advancing of the most extravagant and Kircatening 
demands. With respect to the amendments to the Bill, san^ioned by so 
largd a majority of their Lordships, he for one must adlierc to them as re- 
c^uisite to the tranquillity and security of our Profbstant Establishments. 
His Lordship resisted the motion. Earl Grey said he thought that their 
Lordships had been rather severe towards Ireland. He was most an.\ious to 
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promote compromise, and proi^sed a plan for allowing Corporations toaioii- 
tinue, and the voters to have limited influence in returning to the Corpora- 
tions. The Duke of Wellington resisted the Commons’ alterations ; he 
should adhere to the Bill as amended by their Lordships. I^rd Melbourne 
replied, stating that he could not^consent to defer tins measure, and that 
ho must press forwaiti the Bill, uelieving it to he just and right. The 
/House then divided. The numbers were — for the motion. 78 ; against it, 
•142; majority, 64 . 1 

June 30.-r*Lord Ellenborough presented the Report of the Committee 
sippointed k> draw up reasons to be forwarded to the Commons for not agree- 
ing to the restoration of corporate towns, &c., in the Bill regarding Munici- 
pal (Corporations, Ireland. His T/)rdsliip moved that the reasons be adopted. 
Lord Melbourne said that ho did not concur in them, but that ho should 
oflTer no opposition to the unwise course which he considered the majorily of 
Lords to be pursuing regarding Ireland and tliis Bill. They were adopted, 
and at a conference with the Commons, the reasons were delivered. 

July 2.— Tlie Bishop of Exeter inquired when the House might expect to 
have laid on the table a copy of the Report of the Commissioners of Ediica- 
tion in Ireland? — The Duke of Leinster said he had written for it, but had 
not yet received it. 

July 4. — The Marques.<:» of Londonderry deferred putting questions on tlie 
subject of Spanish affairs, os be had no desire to throw difficulties in the 
way of the Government. Sit the same time he hoped that the Government 
would cautiously observe the lituattoii of the British forces in the Peninsula. 
— Earl Minto observed that no forbearance from the Noble lowd was 
required. The British forces in Spain were not placed in any new situation ; 
besides, they were only auxiliaries. 

July 7. — The, Duke of Richmond presented the second Report of tho 
Select Committee as to the danger that might result from locomotive 
engines passing through crowded streets and places. The Committee 
ascertained that there might be great danger from fire, but tl»ey did not 
recommend any particular measure as a remedy : at the same time they 
entertained the opinion that if the Companies were rendered liable to make 
good any damage that might result from their engines, fhat would promote 
caution, if i^t security. 

July 8. — Tho Marquess of Westmeath moved for a copy of a petition 
which had been presented to the Crown, through the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, relative to the Church patronage which was now 
vested in the Crown, tho former possessors of it having been Roman Catho- 
lics. — Agreed to. 

July 11. — The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Impri- 
sonment for Debt Bill. — The Duke of Wellington objected to the lateness 
of the period at which so important a measure was brought on ; and, with a 
view to postpone it till another session, moved tliat it bo read a second time 
that day three weeks. — On a division, the numbers were, for the amend- 
ment, 46 ; for the second reading, 22. 

July 12.— Their Lordjhips received a message from the Commons, re 
cj^esting a conference on the subject of the amendments in tho Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. The conference took place, and the reasons offered 
by the Commons were ordered to be considered. The House then went into 
Committee.on the Tithe Commutation Bill, and several amendments were 
agreed to. 

July 15.— t)n the ■'motion of llie lord Chancellor, the Order of the Day 
for taking into considorAtinn the reasons of the House of Commons to the 
amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, was read. — The Lord Chancellor moved that their Lordships do agree 
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to t4ie first amendments made by the Commons.— Lord Xynd hurst eom- 
plairvsd of the difiiculty of discussing these amendments until they bsd been 
printed. After a desultory conversation. Viscount Melbourne suggested that 
it would be better to have these amendments printed at once. The motion 
was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^ 

June 20. — Mr. G. Price asked Lord Palmerston whether any cartel had 
been concluded for tlie exchange of such of his Majesty's forces as might 
fall into the hands of Don Carlos : his Lordship replied that they would of 
course be exchanged under the Eliot convent ion.^The House went into 
Committee on the Stamp and Excise duties.- The Chanpellorol tlio Exche- 
quer proposed a resolution that the duty on newspapers should be reduced to 
one penny.— Sir Charles Knightley moved, us an amendment, that certain 
reductions should be made in the excise duty on soap. The Hon. Baronet 
said that great benefit would result to the farming interest, from the measure 
he urged, and contended that no real advantage could accrue to the poorer 
classes from the cheapness of newspapers.— After an extended debate, the 
question was put upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer's proposition, and 
carried by a majority of 33, the numbers being, for the original motion, 241*; 
for the amendment, 208. i * 

,7une 21,— jMr. . Hume presented the petition of 34 architects who had 
been competitors regarding the best design iof rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament, praying to be heard by Counsel, or for the appointment of com- 
petent persons to investigato the grounds of the Cornmissionors' report, pre- 
viously to a final decision on the design. 

June 22. — The Report of the Metropolitan Suspension Bridge Bill, after 
some opposition, was received and agreed to, on a division of 109 for it, and 
38 against it. — Mr. Gully brought forward statements in support of the 
charges made by Mr. O'Connell against Mr. Hardy, regarding the Ponte- 
fract election.- The proposition to print a letter of Mr. Hardy's was nega- 
tived, on a division, of Ayes, 97 ; Noes. 136. — The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that he should press the whole of the Stamp Duties Bill ; and that 
.he confidently expected to be able to carry it this Session, 

June 23.— Mr. Grote again brought forward his motion for a Bill to provide 
that the votes at elections be taken by ballot. After a long debate the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 88 ; against it, 139 ; majority 
against it, 51, 

June 24. — Mr. Maclean asked if the Poor-law Commissioners had the 

E )wer of preventing the poor from attending divine service on Sundays? — 
ord J. Russell said that on one occasion they had been let out, and instead of 
going to church they spread themselves over the country, doing much damage 
to the public. 

June 27.— Lord J. Russell moved that after the 1st of July all Orders of 
the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, it being important to have 
their Bills in the House of Lords before August next. The regulation was 
adopted. * 

June 28. — A long debate took place *m a motion of Lord G. Lennox, that 
the Report of the Committee on the Brighton railway should he agreed to. 
The result was a majority of 101 to 61 in favour of Stephenson's line. 

June 29. — On the motion of Mr, Hume the resolutions of the Committee 
for inquiring into the salaries of the officers of the Hovse were agreed to. 

June 30. — After the presentation of many petitions, there was a Confer- 
ence with the Lords. The ** Reasons ' having been presented and read to 
the House, Lord J* Russell said, that as these Reasons held out no prospect 
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of any settlement between Commons and the Lords, as to what ought to 
be the provisions of the Irish Corporations Bill, he should not propose that 
the Reasons be taken into consideration. On the contrary, he inovea that 
they be taken into consideration that day three months, Ilis Lordship ob- 
served, that there wero observations in the Lords’ Reasons, which induced 
him to cherish a hope that at no distant period, perhaps within a few months, 
their Lordships would co-operate in the devising of measures for the improve- 
• merit of local government il Ireland. — Sir R. Peel 'ndemned the proposition 
now made, and thought that they ought to take mto consideration tho Lords* 
Reason s,~^'ter some disou&.'iion, the motion was carried witliout any divi- 
sion, by which decision the Commons have terminated the matter for the 
present session. — Sir J. Hanmer moved a resolution condemnatory of Mem- 
bers of Parliament receiving pay as the avowed advocates in tlie House of 
any set of men. — On a division, the resolution was negatived by 178 to 67. 

July 1. — ^Viscount Morpeth moved the Oitler of the Day for the Commit- 
tee on the Church of Ireland Bill. — Mr.,S. Crawford then brought forward 
his resolution, “ That it is expedient that tithes, and all compositions for 
tithes in Ireland, should cease, and be forever extinguished.' -The subject 
seemed to excite little if any interest ; few Members wero present, and tlie 
motion was opposed both by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Grattan, who recom- 
mended the resolution to be withdrawn. It was eventually negatived by 51 
to 18.— The House went hito Committee, and the elaiises up to the 4:)th 
were agreed to, after a lonjj but desultory discussion upon some of tliem. 

July 4. — On the Order of the Day having been moved for tho House going 
into (.'ommittee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir G. Sinclair expressed his 
belief that Ministers could not be sincere in their attachment to tlfus measure, 
or they w'ould have brought it fonvard at an earlier p^iod of the session, 
when there must liave been a greater probability of its passing,— The House 
then went into Committee ; and Lord Muhon moved the omission of the 
50th, or appropriation clause.— A debate of great length ensued. — Lord 
Stanley remarked, that the people of Irelan^, if they now followed the advice 
of Mr.* O Comiell, would, as in former instances, do so to then* own detri- 
ment. — Mr. O’Cnmiell replied, “ It is untrue. ’- -A scene of indescribable 
confusion ensued. — Lord Stormont ro.;e to order, as did several other Hon. 
Members; and Mr. Bernal, the Chairman, declared Mr. O’tJoniiell out of 
order, and stated that ho would have sooner noticed his conduct, but that in 
the present tlouse of Coimuous such mutters were so frequent, that to re- 
mark upon them would be u serious interruption of the public business. — 
Lore J. Russell expressed his concurrence in what had fallen from the Chair, 
and expressed his hope that Lord Stanley would no longer charge Ministers 
with’ acting under an influence that they daretl not resist. — Lord Stanley 
proceeded to reiterate his cdiarge, and Lord J. Russell rose to order. — The 
Chairman began by talking about the difliculty of his position, but having 
been met by a ircmoiiduus cheer from the House, pronounced against the 
Noble Lord, by staling Lord Stanley to be in order. - Lord Stanley then 
concluded his speech, and Mr. O’Connell spoke for some time. Among 
other observations, he said — ** The people of Ireland will not accopt, next 
.year, what you offer them this; I had almost said they shall not accept it.*’ 
— Lord J. Russell closed ' the debate. In the course of his speech he said, 
if> the division wero less than it had been, or if lie were left in a minority, 
then, as a Minister of the Crown, or as a Member of Parliament, he would 
not liold himself responsible for attempting the settlement of the question 
as regarded) Ireland. — The House^ divided. The numbers w'ere, for the 
clause, 290 ; against it, 2(54 ; majority in its favour, 26. 

July 5. — SirR. Pdel inquired if the General Order published in the news- 
papers, as addrcs.scd to the British Legion in Spain by Brevet Lieut.-CoL 
Evans, was genuine or not ? — Lord Palmerston said that, speaking as a. 
Minister of the Crown, he knew nothing otUcially of the documeat in quaa* 
tion ; hut that, as an individual, he believed it to be authentic, 

2 o 2 
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July 7.— 'The House having gone into Committee on the Court of Sessions 
(Scotiland) Bill, Sir W. Rae moved an amendment, by which 800/. a-year 
would be saved to the public. The House, however, negatived the motion 
by a majority of 53 to 34. 

July 8. — Lord J. Russell moved the committal of the Established Church 
Bill. — Mr. C. Lushington moved, as an amendment, that an address be pre- 
sented to his Majotsy for the appointment of aforamission to consider aiid^ 
report on the expediency of abolishing the existing system of translation of* 
Bishops. — After a debate, the House divided, when the ameAidmcnt was 
negatived by 124 to 41. — Another amendment was proposed b^Mr: Trevor, 
and negatived by 142 to 22.— The House then went into Committee on the 
Bill, and proceeded as far as the 8th clause. 

^ July 1 1.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to prepare reasons for the Lords for dissenting from 
some amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill.- -The House then went into Committee on the Stamp 
Duties Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

July 12.— On the Order of the Day having been read for going into Com- 
mittee on the Established Church Bill, Mr. Jervis moved an instruction t<i 
the Committee, that a clause be introduced, providing that no clergyman 
should hereafter be qualified to hold a living in Wales, without haNiiig a 
compcLcnt knowledge of the Welsh language . — A debate of some length 
followe.1, and the instruction was agreed to by a piajority of 74 to C4. 

July 13. — Sir (.\ Burrell complained of a breach of privilege, be having 
been charged with receiving a compensation of 15,000^. for property worth 
only a few hundred pounds, by which lie was induced to alter his opinion, 
and support SicphcRson's Brighton line of Railway. He declared it to be 
false, and that he should deem himself unworthy of his seat if he could bo 
guilty of any such conduct. — After a long conversation, in the course of 
which Lord J. Russell declared that the whole House could boar testimony 
to the character of the llunourable Baronet, it was ordered that Mr. Cundy 
should attend at the Bar of the House. 

July 14.— The House discussed the Report on the Established Church 
Bill. The various clauses were considered, and several divisions took place. 
All were in favour of the Bill. The last was on a motion by Mr. C. Buller, 
to reduce still further than .s provided for by the Bill the emoluments of the 
Bishops. It was lost by a large majorii} . 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 



Qrs. ended July 5, 
ldS5. 1 1S3C 

In- 

crease. 

I>e. 

create. 

Yrs. end 
1835. 

ed July 5, 
1836. 

In. 

Cl eas\.'. 

De- 

crciiso. 

Ciistom9.,.i: 

4.461.627 

4.842,8s47 

3S 1.260 


13.004,725 

19.167.127 

1,162,402 


Excise 

2,502.048 

; 3.215.069 

713,021 


11. 598.607 

12.4:13.319 

831,912 


Stamps 

1.624.171 1w.14,867 

1,500,893! 1.571,150 

110.096 


6,493,0j3 

6.722,902 

229;374 


Taxes 



3,887.691 

3,690.980 

196.611 

PosUOA'ice . . 

342.0l)U 

376.000 

34.010 


i,3W,noo 

61,936 

1.459,000 

69,000 

Mlscellan.... 

10,789 

7^7i 


2J115 

62,806 

870 


Imprest and 

10,441,028 

11,747.347 

1,309,134 

S^li 

41,435.987 

43,536,334 

2J297,058 

196.611 

other Mo- 
nies, icc. . . 

101,259 

101,588 

329 


477.131 

422,140 


544)91 

Total, je 

10,542,287 

11,848,930 

1. 009.463 

2,816 

41.913.118 

43.958,474 

2^297.058 

251,602 


Deduct Decrease ... . 2,315 

Incr. on the Quar. . 1,306.648 

1 

Deduct Vlccrcase .... 

Increase on the Year 


231.602 

3.045.436 


It appears from tbe above, that there is an increase on the year of no less 
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»han*2,045,456/., and on the quarter of ],306t648/. The principal increase 
iKiH been in the Ciistoma* revenue, i)eing 4 nainly occasioned by the increased 
consumption of tea, in consequence of the fall in its price, growing? out of 
the abolition of the monopoly. There has also been an increase of 8:14,9 l‘J/. 
in the Kxcise, of which 713,021/. has been in the (jnartcr now ended. Thiii 
acesount bears, therefore, the most decisive testimony to the flourishing state 
of the country, and shows that our resources aiv nut only unimpaired, but 
fire iter than at any former |eriod. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


UtANCJi. 

Trial and Execution of Aliband.’^T\\& trial of this criminal, for an 
attempt to assassinate the Kin^ of the French, commenced in thi* Court of 
I'eors on the Sth .luly, and eoncludodon the afternoon of the follow in^' day. 
On lu'Hi*’ asked by the Rnsidciit (i» deebire his motives for attcinptuif^ to 
commit ''uch an enormous crime, Alihaud said — “ that he had done it from 
conviction, and that he had already Mifliciontly explained liis moti\cs.” Tlie 
sany irjul wliic li the prisoner minifesUM] at the lime when the Kiufi's life 
was attempted, wjis equally uppiuent during the trial, and iti liis incoherent 
and intemperate defeiice,»in which he declaimed violently in fjivour of re- 
publican institutions, and against the government of J.ouis Philippe; and 
I hat he Inul the same right*oYer Louis IHiilippc as Ih’utus had o\er Cticsar: 
he was soviii, however, stopped short in his bravado, and the Court retired to 
deliberate on Its verdict. On their return Alibaud \a:is condemned to Iho 
jmiiishmont of parricides, viz.:— to walk to the scallbld in his shirt and bare- 
footed, bus head covered with a black veil, ami the sentence to be road to him 
on rcacliiiig the place of exocalion in the presence of the people, ami then 
to he diH'apituled, He was condemneil to pay the costs of the tri-il ! and to 
ho executed as soon as the Attorney-General should tliink proper. He was 
executed accordingly. 

SPAIN. 

The war in tlio Nortli of Spain atllicts humanity, without seeming to 
bnn<* one whit nearer the decision of any political question. General Cor- 
ilova, the Queen's Conimundcr-in-Cliief, is paralyzed either by trencher}' or 
hv a))sohit(‘ want <d' resources. General Evans, whose health has been iiii- 
paired, is unable from want of support to undertake any great operation ; 
and an attack made upon the fortress of Fontarabia by liie Jlritish and 
Spanish troops, on the 11th and 12th ult., was defeated by the Carlista. 
Many of the British officers have quitted the Legion, and returned to Eng- 
land, being disgusted with the conduct of the Spanish Government. The 
Carlists carry on an active partisan warfare in the mountainous country 
which they occupy, and seem on the whole to have tlie advantage. 


AMERICA. 

M The American Senate and the House of Representatives have agreed to 
.^lie following resolution, on the subject of slavery, with a view of putting an 
Jkkl to all discussion uport it in Congress :--Kesolved, by a large majority,— 
“That Congress possesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any way 
wilh the institution of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy.'*— It 
was also resolved, as a means of allaying excitement, that all petitions, inerno- 
rials. r^aohrfions, or other papers, r^Jating any way to tlie subject of slavery, 
or the abolition of slavery, should, without being referred to cspeciully, be 
laid on the tSble, iinA that no further proceedings should be heard thereon. 
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•BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CEREBRATED 
PERSONS. LATELY DECEASED. 

VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 

Died, on the 15th ult., at his residence in Hanover^sruare, London, in 
the 79th year of his age, Viscount Glifden, Bapn Mendip, in the Peerage^ 
of Great Britain, His Lordship had held the ^necure ofKce of Clerk of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and Recorder of Gowran, a co'poraU. town on his 
estate in Kilkenny, of which he was the patron : it used to reiHi two mem- 
bers to the Irish Parliament. His Lordship succeeded to the English title 
and privileges as a Peer of Parliament in 1 802, on the death of his grand- 
mother’s bi*other, Welborc Ellis, the first Lord Mendip. He married, in 
1792, Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, who died in 1813, by whom he had issue the late Lord Dover, and 
an only daughter, who died unmarried in 1814, at the age of twenty. The 
late Lord, though possessing considerable estates in Ireland, seldom resided 
in that country. He is succeeded in his titles and extensive -^states by his 
youthful grandson, Henry Lord Dover, now Viscount Clifder., who is a 
minor, being only in his twelfth year, the eldest son of the late regretted 
Lord Dover, formerly the Honourable Agar Ellis. Tlje present Peer is now 
Viscount Ciifdcn, Huron Gowran, in the Peerag3 of Ireland; and Baron 
Mendip and Baron Dover (in all, four Peerages) in that of Great Britain. 

MR. JAMES MILL. 

Died, at Kensington, James Mill, Esq., the author of “ The History of 
British India,” the treatise on *‘The Elements of Political Economy,” and 
also the treatise on ** The Analysis of the Human Mind,” which bear bis 
name. lie fell a victim to consumption, after nearly one year's illness, 
during which timo ho was disabled fram attending to the duties of his most 
important ofiice, that of chief examiner to the East India Company, which 
duties were those of preparing despatches and other state papers submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The more important state papers, 
))reparcd under many disadvantages, in that department, by the agency of the 
distinguished men whom the Company honoured themselves by employing, 
have been declared by competent judges to be without exception the 'most 
comprehensive and masterly of any that have been issued from aouhlic body. 
His relaxation after the hours of official business was, like that of Bacon, in 
the cultivation of the higher sciences, some of which he advanced by pro- 
found and original views. All which ho studied he contributed to difluse by 
tbo masterly expositions and applications of principles. In metaphysics he 
aided to extend the province of the school of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, 
Condillac, and the promoters of inductive science. In morals and legis- 
lation he was, with Wiestley, Bentham and Paley, the advocate of the prin- 
ciple of the greatest happiness of mankind (considered in jtheir totality), as 
the test of human action. Until the pressure of his ofiicial duties restricted 
his leisure, he was, next to Dumont, Bentham’s most frequ^t companion 
and powerful auxiliarv. In the science of political economy he was the a,Uy 
of Adam Smitli and Ricardo. He was for many years of his earlier life a 
contributor of articles of great power to the ** Edmburgh Review.” Ur.^i 
within the last four or five years he wre^e the philosophical articles for the 
“ Westminster Review.’’ His articles on government, education, and juris- 
prudence, 111 the “ Enclyclopnjdia Britannica,” are amongst the most distin- 
^islied, and have been the subject of much controversy. He x.?as ietiring 
in his habits, and seldom took part in any public proceeding;^, though he 
took a lively interest in all proceedings for national *and social improve- 
ment. He has left a widow and nine children, fivd' of whom are grown up. 
He was remarkable for his sedulous attention to their education, which was 
a duty he would never delegate to any one. — Globe, 
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MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


jfairfed.i— At Fojrninitt, In Sam«, on Uio 
6th of Jul7, Captain Charlps llradford, to Aon* 
Margarer, third daughter of thp Rev. l>r. 
HoUaiid, Precentor of Chichc* ter. and niece of 
Mie Right Hon. LorcLErakine, his Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy Ex^Aordlnary at the Court of 
Bavaria. ^ % 

At St. Oeorgd^ Han jor.eqiiareAhc Rer. 
Reorge BliighnnJI^^^ of the late F^leul.- 
Geiieral nh<^li^u|^^^l'tiiigh%ni'3 Melcombcn 
Hu^set^hlre, to Fronces Margaret liyom Han- 
nah, only daughter of Anthony Illagrove, Ksq , 
of Harp Tree Court, SomeracUhire. 

At St. Mary's, Urynnslon-^quart*. Lieut. -Cikl. 
Colville, Scots Fusilier Guards to Julia, eldebt 
ilaiighler of the late Jumes Henry Leigh. Enq., 
of Stonelelgh Abbey, Warwickshire. 

At Ukhmond, Suney. the Rev. G. Trevor, 
S.C.fi., of Magdideii Hall. Oxford, Chaplain 
to llie Foices in Madras, to Ellxahelh Louian, 
eldcKt daughter of Christopher P. Garrtck. 
Emj, of iltchmond, and of ('ieie, Somerset. 
Hlnn*. 

At St. Georgest Hanovei'-squaro, Captain 
the flon. Arthur IJuiieombe. R N* sotijnd son 
of the Right Hun. Lord Fe^n-liaiu Jo I>ella, 
youngest daughter of John ^t^llucr #i*i>ld, Ksq.» 
of Heutoii Hal). Vurk. 


At Sfreatham, the Rev. B. Donne, to Mar- 
garet. eldest daughter of the late W. Eade. 
Esq., of Uordeniix. 

At liiteham, Bucks., Ideiif..ro)onel Home, 
Madras Native Infantry, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter 6f Duncan Campbell, Ksq.. of Vork> 
place, Baru*> ,ry Park, Islington. 

Die</.]~hli F'-ancIa Frecling. Kart., Secre. 
tary to the General Post-office, In the 7^Hd 
year of ills age 

On the llrd olt., at Churifon Lodge, Cheater, 
aged fif», Ttiomas Tnrleion, Ksq. 

At Kdiiiburgh, .1. C. Rlmr, Ksq., Comman- 
der ill the Royal Navy, eldest sun of W. Blair, 
K»i| , of RJair, county ot Ayr. 

At file Cape nf Good Hope, W. Wllberforce 
Bird. Riiq., Into Coniptrolier of Ciistoma. tn 
the 7^th year of hi* age. 

At Worthing, Mary Ann, eldest ilnughler of 
(he late Admiral Sir 11. llalluwell Carew, 
G.C.li. 

At his house in Hanover-square, Vlscoiini 
Clifden. in the 7Cih year of his age. 

At Pisa, in the t»raiul Duchy of Tuscaiiy. 
alter a short iliiiesK, and In the Idth year of 
of her age, Kmlly, second daughter of Sir B. 
Pdlk Wiey, Bart., of Fawstock Court, in the 
county Ilf Devon. ^ 


PROVINCIAL OCCiJRRRNCIiS 
I.\ VUK COUNTIKS OF KNGLAND, AND IN WALKS, SCOTLAND*, 
AND IRKLAND. 


LOMION. 

Corporation of Lonf/on.—Hy the import 
of the (:ity Reveime Cdiniiiittee it ap- 
pears that tilt* total income of tlie cor- 
poratioiw in 17J17> was 74,000f, and in 
the year Fiij^'as upwards of 141,000/. ; 
and that a inrther sum of 74,000/. has 
been received from tlie public in fees 
and other cliar^e.s by various officers of 
the corporation. The corporation, there- 
fore, lia.s an annual income of upwards 
of 215,000/. to account for. 

New MeiropoMan Vnti'ersity , — Tho 
following constitute the Hoard of Kx- 
amiiiers of the new Metropolitan Uni- 
versity : — Dr. Malthy, Bishop of Dur- 
h^; Henry Warbiirtoii, Esq, M.P.; 
“^•ew Amos, K.sq., professor of law in 

[ University of London j W. Einj|||ti^ 
h professor of law in the^^ast liraia 
lege; -Dr. Roget; J. Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq.; Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheep- 
slianks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Rev.^’onnop Thirlwall, Fellow^ 
of Trinity College, Cartftiridge; G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Aftronorair Royal; J. W. 
Lullhock, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society ; Nassau W. Senior, Esq.; 
and Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 


Operation of the Poor-I^w /fc/.— The 
following statement uill show the heiie- 
iicial woiking of the Poor-Law Bill in 
the parish of St. Giles. Cainherwell : — 
The expenditure, in the year ending 
April, ldB4, was 22,3GB/. js, rutes 
7</- in the ]ioiirid ; in 11130. pj,G48/. 
6s. 10c/., rates 8x. 3c/. in the,* poiiiiei ; in 
1«36; 17,870/. 17* lOf/., rates 2s. lOi/.iii 
the pound. The year ending April, 
1837, will not exceed 12,000/., as a rate 
of 10 J. lias been made for the half year : 
thus, comparing the year 1834, the last 
year of the old system, and the present, 
ending April, 1837, will show a saving 
of the large sum ol 10,383/. per annum. 
The results are most sati.*</actory, not 
only a.s regards the .saving ejected, but 
in the great moral improvement among 
the pour, and in con vei ting the idle 
pauper into a hard-working labourer. 
It is a remarkable fact that, at the 
sitting of the Board on the 1st of June 
last, there was not one application for 
relief; and, what is more remarkable, 
/our letters were received from paupers 
thanking the Board for what they have 
received, and that having employment, 
they had no fui thcr need of relief. 
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« xntvoNsiiiKe. 

An Order in Council appears in tlid 
Gazette of last night, declaring the port 
of Plymouth a fit and proper place for 
the reception of goods from places within 
the limits of the Kast India Company’s 
charter, and authorising the importation 
of such goods into that port. 

KKNT. 

The Poor Laws* Amendment Bill is 
spoken of as working well in all parts 
of the country. At Canterhiiry, the 
city and county poor-rates, which in the 
year ending July 1, 1034, were 07454 
L. 6(4, in 1035, Avere reduced to 71634 
16 j. Ih4 ; and in the present year, they 
are only 60564 15«. Id. 

LAVCASHIRIl. 

Port of Liverpool. — The account of 
the number of vessels and their tonnage 
entering the port of Liverpool, is made 
up annually on the 30th of June. The 
following is a comparison of the num- 
ber and tonnage, with the amount of 
dues paid on the same, in the txvo last 
years : — 

Yeiirs cMidlnfl^ June 1835. 183G. 

Number uf Vessels . , 13,041 I4,9i)d 

Tonnage of DUto • . 1,768,426 1,947,613 

‘‘"JoZ" } ^199 .637 X2ai .915 

} ‘‘■2t7.8;;5 X244.Hti 

In 1565, Liverpool was a hamlet to 
the adjoining parish of Walton, and con- 
tained 133 liiitK, owning 225 tons of 
boats. It emerged from its obscurity at 
the close of the 1 7th century, when the 
jiopulntion amounted to 5145. In I707 
the population had increased to 34,407, 
and the dock-dues then ainouiited to 
13,3204 The following is a statement 
of the population of the town and 
suburbs at each of the four ten yearly 
periods, viz. : — 

III 1801 . . 86,319 1 In 1831 - . 14fi,S«l 

J811 . . 109,773 1 1831 . . 

The ainouiit of customs* duties col- 
lected at the port of TJverpool in the 
year 1335 Avas 4,044,3354, and in IjOii- 
doii 10,601,6604 The shipping oAvned, 
and enteied iiiAvards and oiitAvards, are 
in about the same proportion— which 
amounts may siiOice as a fair indication 
of the relative extent of the foreign 
trade of the two ports ; Imt as focuses 
of activity and of internal exchange, 
there is no comparison to be drawn. In 
the manufacture of soap, Liverpool 
exceeds London in the proportion of 
47,000,000 lbs. to 33,000,000 lbs.; in 
breAving, London exceeds LiA-erpool in 
the ratio of 5,200,000 to 000,000 ; and 
in the distillation of spirits in a still 
greater proportion. 


SllROPSIlIUR. ^ 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism. — A very 
ingenious piece of mechanism, a minia- 
ture steam-engine, has been constructed 
by Mr. Richard Corfield, a young man 
ill the employ of Messrs. Gittins and 
Cartwright, at the^'eagle foundry, in 
Shrewslairy. It cortilsts of an ciigino 
not exweding x half-inch cylinder, far 
the pu,^ose of j fv^tellini^ a small steain- 
boatv working its pr^ev^i^g shaft at the 
enormous speed of .550 VeA’clutions per 
minute — travelling a distance of thirty 
miles in one hour. Tlie boiler is so con- 
structed as to admit a spirit-lamp in the 
centre of the Avator, a\ hich affords suf- 
heient fuel and steam for one hour. We 
should add that tlic above is only one 
of many extraordinary specimens of 
useful, though miniatu. and elaborate, 
Avorks of art made by Mr. Corheld. 

soMunsuTSiiiKi!;. 

The prmect of forming a ship canal, 
io counecAhe English and Bristol Chan- 
nels, Avhicli wes deferred owing to tlie 
panic of 1325, ors been revived by the 
original sharelioldcrs. This important 
national AA^ork, as pointed out by the 
survey of the late Mr. Telford and 
Capt. Nicholls, is to extend from Lyme 
Regis, in the English Cliannel, to Bridg- 
Avater Bay, in the Bristol Channel, and 
will be 44' miles long, and 90 feet wide. 

AA'ARW'ICKSllIRR. 

Steam Carriage Ejr per meat on the 
Coventry Road, — A very beautiful steam 
carriage, built on the plan of those to 
he employed by the London and Bir- 
mingham Steara-Carriag^Co/j^niany, has 
been exhibited on the Coventry road ; 
and the case and facility, combined Avith 
the perfect safety of its working, gave 
the most unqualified satisfaciioii to the 
numbers Avho Avitiiessed the experiment. 
We understand that, at the meeting of 
the directors of this company, it Avas an- 
nounced that two bills Avere now before 
parliament for regulating turnpike tolls 
on steam-carriages, and for improving 
the road between London and Binning- 
ham. The shareholders seem determi,Y<^ 
to^osecute the undertaking with vij^ov' 
atW feel rmifideiit of realising thq - 
pectations held out as to the prohtLldj 
Avorkiiig of stcam-rurriages on the com- 
mon roads. 

, ' ^ IRELAND, p 

I.ast yearlf%land distilled 11,107,580 
gallons of proof cpirits, Ai^iich was nearly 
equal to thv distillation of England and 
Scotland in the same period. Amount 
of duty paid on last year’s consumption, 
1,327,3094 for Ireland. 
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Barrow’s Tour round Ireland,” reviewed, 
100 


|iiim, a Saunter in, noticed, 507 
^ajihical Particulars of cclebrat»l Per- 
ils latel^decea’ied j — T4ie Bishop of 
IHlJfrhe Bishop of Lichfield and 
Soventry, ib. — E. Troiightou, Esq., 132 
— Henry Koacoe, Esq., 133-^ John Mayne, 
Esq., William Godwin, Esq«f»W-Mr. 
Wilfen, 2C94-l)r. Valpy, 270— The Kifig 
of Saxony, 403 — Duke of Gordon, 
ib. — Dr. "Natliaii Di4ke, 404— Captain 
Felix McDonough, 405— Viscount Cl»f- 
den, 542— Mr. James Mill, ib. 

Boz, Sketches by, noticed, 105 
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Brenton, Capt., bis “ Naval History of 
Great Britain,” 492 

British produce and inannfaclures exported, 
in 1834, 2.50 

Varieties, 112, 249, 384^520 

Buenos Ayres, state of, 402 

Cnmbriiige Plnlosoj)hical Society, proce<‘d- 
ings of the, 1 12 
Camelioh, wreck of the, 27*2 
Campbell, Tlumms, Ks(i.,bis “ Leiiers from 
the South.” I, 137 
Canada, intelligence from, 129 
Cataract, notice of Stevenson’s work on, 239 
(’hapnmu’s Translation of Theocritiis, Bion, 
and Mo.sclius, reviewed, 241 
Characters, Notorious, Portraits of, 222, 499 
Charities, report of the conimi.s.si()ntM*s of, 
250 

Charring of animal substances, 251 
Cbartometer, the, 391 
China, accounts from. 402 
an llistoriciii and Descriptive Ac- 
count of, noticed, I ('5 
Chinese, the, 105 

Christmas Festivities at Dril)Ide Hall, by 
ilic autlior of “ Paul Pry,’’ 70 
Clifden, Viscount, biographical account of, 
542 

Coins, a Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and 
Unedited Roman, noticed, 233 

of the Romans relating to Great 

Britain, 23.^ 

Coleridge, the late S. T., “ A Letter from 
Wales,” by, 420 j on the Study of His- 
tory, 423 

Colonies, French, 1 1 5 

intelligence from the, 1 29, 267, 

401 

Commercial and Aloiiev Alarket Report, 
122, 260, 534 

Composition, English, an Initiatory Step 
to, critical notice of, 243 
Conversation, tlie Elements of, or Talking 
made Easy, 198, 409 
Cow-cabbage, the, 256 
Cowper's Works, noticed, 104 
Critical Notices of New Publications:— 
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Index, 


Hamncr's England in 1035, 07 — A 
Tu'elvernonth’a Campaign with Ziimala- 
Girregiu, 00 — Barrow’s Tour round Ire- 
land in 1835, lO()~Rogers’s Life of John 
Howe, MA., 102— Lowenstein, King of 
the Forests, 103 — Uliyniea from Italy, ih. 
— The Polish Struggle, i7-». —Songs of the 
Alhambra, 104 — Antonio Fosrarini, iL — 
'J'lie Kingstoniaii Poems, ih. — Fiorji Me- 
tnipolitana, i/>. — The Works of William 
Ciiu'per, i&. — Tlie Chiiirsc, 105 — An Uis- 
toriral and Descriptive Acc<iiint of China, 
ili. — Sketches, by Boz, ih . — The ArchiU'C- 
tiiral Magazine, ih . — A Cfitab>gue <»f Rare 
and Unedited Roman Coins, 233 — Coins 
of the Romans relating to Biitain, ih. — 
The Mascaienhas, 235 — Nanative of a 
.Journey from Lima to Para, 230 — 

Wood Leighton, 23C — Inklings by the 
Way, 230 — Stevenson on Cataract, ib. — 
Moral Tales in Italian, 240 — Sketches 
f)f Oerrnany and the Germans, th . — 
Theocritus, BioTi,arid Mo.sclins,24 1 — The 
Painter of Ghent, 242 — Ohservatioiis on 
the Condition and Modes of Treatment of 
the Deaf and Dninh, iV*.— The Priors of 
Prague, ib, — An Initiatory Step to Eng- 
lish (^.oiiiposition, 243— A Day in the 
Woods, ih., 371 — History of Europe, 
Vol. V„ 3C1)— Theological Library, Vol. 
'UII., 370 — Tlie Reliquary, 373 — The 
Visionary, 374 — A Home 'four through 
the Muiiufactnring Districts, ib. — Tales 
of the W.'i(»d.s and Fields, 375 — The 
Lakes of England, 37C— TJie Profes- 
sions, and other Poems, ib. — Esther of 
Eng.iddi, ib . — Philo, a Tragedy, 16 . — 
lieoffrey Rudel, 377 — Charges against 
(hiHtom, &c., 378 — The Mauve Garden, 
ih. — Last Lays of the Last of the Three 
Dihdins, ih. — Lord Roldan, 605 — Gtispa- 
roui, 50(J— Rhymes for the Romantic and 
(3iivaln)us, ii.— Alfred the Great, »A. — 
The Vale of Lanheriie, 507 — Popular 
Geography, ib. — A Saunter in Belgium, 
ih, — A Treatise on the Physiology ami 
Pathology of the Ear, 508— Mr. Cluules 
Williams' Works, 501) — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology, 612 — Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer, ib. — The Poetic Wreath, 
51.3 — The Gossip's Week, th. — Londnn's 
Arboretum Britaiinicnm, 5J4 — Schloss 
Ilainfield, ib . — KiUviird the Crusader's 
Son, ib. — Mornings with Mamma, 514 — 
Criminal Law in England, ib 

Custom, Charges against, noticed, 378 

Deaf and Dumb, Observations on the pre- 
sent Condition, and Modes of Treatment 
of the, ‘242 

Deaths, 134, 271, 405, 543 

Delicate Attentions, by the Author of 
“ Paul Pi 7 ,« 283 

D6sennuyee, the Diary of a, 363 


Deverenx, by the Author of “ l^lham,” 
reviewed, 218 ' 

Devon, Geology of, 1,35 
Drake, Dr. Nathan, biographical account 
of, 401 

Drama, the, 108. 247,bnL,517' 

Di Hi y-la le Tiieatre, r*vu*trmancea at, 1 1 0 « 
Duuca^^ pd liib Vict^lv, 486 • 

)[». j;7 •• 

Ear, a^,^^tise * dogv and Pa- 

of th#, no^iceir^^ * 

East Indies, conimerrf of the, 207 
I'M ward, the Crusader’s Son. noticed, 514 
Elliott, Khenezer, (Anthor of Corn-Law 
Rhyme.t,”) The M’ild Iloncysnckle, l»y, 
01 — lldcrim, by, 158 — Elegy on Eliza, 
wife of Be’*iimifi Flower, ]>y, 419 — 
Lines to the Mo.al Atieiiioiie, by, 410 
Elv, the Bisliop of, pa:»i' iilar8 respecting, 
131 

Fhigland, Ciiminal Law in, 514 
Fisther of Eng.iddi, noticed. 376 
Europe, History of, Vo!. \ ., reviewed, .368 

r emale Di i on , 303 
Fine Ans'^lay 380, 516 
Flints, mannfacrure of soap fj om, 120 
Flora 51etropolitatia, noticed, J04 
Fly- Fisher's Entomology, tlie, 512 
Foreign States. 130, 268, 402, 541 

Varieties, 114, 251, 386, 523 

France, agricnltiire of, 118; state of the 
arts in, 524 

■French, the, colonial goveriiinent of, at Al- 
giers, 4 

Ga.vparoni, &c., noticed, 506 
Geoirrey Rudel, criEical notice of, 377 
Geographical Society, tivtihsactioi'i of the, 
248 ’ t -yot' 

Geograjdiy, Popular, reviewed,' 507 
Geologic.'il Society, proceedings of the, 110, 
248, 382 

Germany and the Germans, sketches of, 240 
GiraOV.v, tlie, .385 

Godwin, William, Esq., biographical parti- 
culars respecting, 133 
Gonlon, the Duke of, biographical account 
of, 403 

Gu^sip^s >Veek, the, noticed, ,513 
Great Britain, the revenue of, 124 — Capt. 
Bienton’s Naval History of, 482 . 

It 

Hall, Mrs. M. C., Illustrat'oiis of f}." 

Ihide, liy, Part II., 161— Part 111.,^;/ 
Ilavniarkct Theatre, performances at the, 
381 

IIea^..Vir George, his Ilomq Tour through 
'the Manufacturing Districts, reviewed, 

374 « 

Hunt, licigh,. Esq., Songs and Chorus of 
the Flowers, by, 17 — The Glove and the 
Lions, by, 40 — ^The Nymphs of Antiquity 
and the Poets, by, 88 — The Fish, the 
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Maii,%nd the S[nn|)by, 190— ReHectio s| 
i*ea! 


on some of the Gi*eat Men of the Rei^j^n 
of Charles 1., by, 207 — The Sirens and 
Mermaid^fKvT^he Foettf, by, 27*1— Sonnets 
to tlTe hmL, i hy\ 448— .-V Visit 

Hjirdcns, bjg, • ^ 
491— Apoll^i 



47'J— 

nil tlie 



liilerim, I»y 
Rhymes,” J 
llliii^ratioris nf Irish Pride — Harry ()’- 
Keariion.-'by Mrs, S. C. Hall, Part II., 
HJl-Part 1II.,425 

Inklinj^s by the Way, critical notice of, 23ft 
lu.Ntitute of Kritish Architects, transactions 
of the, 3«3 

Insurance Companies, 521 
Ion, hy 51 r. Serjeant Talfourd, 342 — Son- 
nets to the author of, by Lei^h Hunt, 
Ks,,.,440 

Ireland, Report of the Pooi-^Law Commis- 
shjners tor, 403 


liter of 


^^ast of the Three Dilxlins, 


Jamaicaj aironnfs from,2b'i 
Jerrolfl, Douglas, Ksq.,i 
Client, hy, noticed, 24; 

J oys, where are they ? 3G’2 

Kennedy's Polish Strufr^i^le, noticed, 103 
Kini^’a Tlieatre, the, performances at, 10ft 

Lakes of Kiij^land, the, noticed, 370 
Linnji, 5Ir. Hankine’s new, 120 
Laiidmu Miss L. K., Sorif^s, by, 2ft — A 
Prieiiil ill Need is a Friend Indeed, hv, 
•11 ---Subjects for Pictures, by, 17o — 
Rriile of I.indorf, by, 44ft 
l/.uiherne,%he Vale of, &c. noticed, 5f)7 
Last liUys A ' ~ 

373 

Letters from the South, hy T. Campbell, 
Ksq., 1 , 137 

Libert V and Slavery in America, 4ft, 130, 
332,'44l 

Lichrteid and Coventry, the Jlisliop of, 
nienioir of, 131 

Lindorf, the Unde of, by L. K. L., 44ft 
J..iteiary Report, I06, 243. 37ft, 515 
Liverpool, the port of, 544 
Jiord Roldan, reviewed, .505 
Lor Arboretum Rritaiiiiiciirn, critical 
J»eof, 514 , 

L^ of the Forests, noticed, 

Lunuy’s Lan^Recnllectionfl of, 472 

Manse GsfrOhn, |he, noticed, .373 • 

Margret, the Kumaiintiaf, 1^10 
Marriages, 134, 2^. 405, ^43 
Martial in London, 200 • 

Mascarenhas, the, reviewed, 235 
Mayne, John, Ksq., biographical account of, 
133 


SI'Donougli, Ca]>t. Felix, particulars respect- 
ing, 405 • 

Meilico-Kotaiiical Society, proceedings of 
the. .333 

Mill. 5ir. Janies, hiogruphicul particulars 
respei'ting. 542 

Miller's Day in the Woods, nottcod, 243, 

371 

Mines »n the Isle of 51aii, 407 
Mohii,., the theatre at, 4ft 
M.mihly Difiesr, 124, 2(il, 3ft.^530 
Moral Tales in Itaijaii, notictfl, 240 
.Mornings with 51anuna, 514 
51iition, the Poetry of, 21 
5Iuseuin, Hritish, receipts and expenditure 
ol the 113} Committee of Inquiry into 
the, 523 

Narrative of a Journey fiom Lima to Parii, 
Ae., noticed. 230 

New South Wales, emigration to, 130; ac- 
counts from, 203 
Nina Dalgaiooki, 03 
Nov.i Scotia, itmdllgence fioin. 130 
Nytnpiis 5f Antiquity and liie Poets, the, 
hy Leigh Ilnut, Esq., 83 

Opera, Italian, tlie, at Komet 32 
— the dancing at thef«2ft|i 
Oran, description of, 142 

Paris, consumption of food in. 114 ^ 
Parliament, proceedijigs in, J24, 201, 393, 
530 

Parnassus, lines on passing the Deftlos of, 
307 

Patents, new, 2.53, 3ft4, 532 
Piiilo, a TiHgedy, noliited, 377 
l\iems, KingHtoiiian, the, critical notice of, 
104 

Poetic Wre.alh, the, notice of, 513 
Poetry Songs and (3ioru8 of tlie Flowers, 
hy 'Leigh Hunt, Ksq, 17— Songs, by* 
li. K. L. 2ft— The (ilove and tlie Lions, 
hv Leigli Hunt, Ksq., 40 — ^I’he Wild 
Honeysuckle, hy the author of (Jorii- 
Law Rhymes,'’ 01 — Ildt-iim, hy the same, 
1,5ft— Subjects for Pictures, hy L. K. L., 
175— The Fish, the Man, and the Spirit, 
hy Leigh Iliinr, Esq., IftO — .Martial in 
London, 200— Tlie UornauiiLof Margret, 
— Joys, where p’''j'lhey.^ 302 — On 
passing the Deliles of 51uunt Parnassus, 
in 13 — , 307— Elegy on Kliza, by the 
author of Coin-Law Rhymes,” 41ft — 
To the Wood Anemone, hy the same, 
440 — Sonnets, to the author of ** Ion,” 
hy Leigh Hunt, Esq., 448 
Poetry of Motion, the, 21 

, Dramatic, Evidences of Genius for, 

342 

P«i4»Ie, John, Esq. (author of « Paul Pry”), 
Clirisimas Festivities at Dribble Hall^ 
by, 70— Delicate Attentions, by^ 283 
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Indest, 


X 

Portami, aecounU from, 208 
Post-mnct, the French and Eng1i5h, 251 
Potato, degeneracy of the, I19^remedy for 
taint in the, 530 

Pramie, tlie Priors of, noticed, 242 
Professions, the, noticed, 370 
Provincial Occurrences, 135, 271, 400|,,543 

Hallways, 114 

Raphael, Are the Drawings of, to be siiifered 
to leave th^oiintry ? 359 
Raumer, F. 'S^n, his Kiiglund in 1835, re* 
viewed, 97 

Recollections of Mi Artillery Officer, no- 
ticed, 512 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 2*20 
Reflections on some of the Great Men of 
the Reign of Charles I., bv Leigli Hunt, 
Ksq., 217 

Reliquary, the, crifical notice of, 373 
Rhymes for the Romantic and (Chivalrous, 
50C 

— — from Italy, noticed, 103 
Koger&’s Life of John Howe, ]|;evicwed, 102 
Rome, the theatres of, 31 
Roscoe, Henry, Ksq., particulars respecting, 
133 

Royal \siatic Society, proceedings of the, 
619 

Riiral^conomy, 110, 257, 389, 530 

Saxony, the King ot, Memoir of, 403 
Schloss Hainfleld, notice 1, 514 
Sirens and Mermaids of the Poets, the, hy 
Leigh Hunt, Ksq., 273 
Soap trade, the, 522 

SiK'ieties, "proceedings of, 1 10, 248, 382, 518 
Songs of the Alhambra, noticed, 101 
Spain, neAvs from, 130, 268, 541 
Stage Veteran, Records of a, 22G 


Statistical Society, trfqsaetlons of tlie, 111 
Steeple Hunting, 321 


Tales of the Wood? and Fiel^iiicoticcd, 378 


Thames, itnpr^^Aemei 
the, 3^ 


81. ,51 7^ 


>ervaricy of 


Theatwf of Rome, 

Thee’A*^ reviewed,. 

4 finrnft liV* 

Trm^Vords fof a, 491 ^ 

Troughton, Kdward, Ksq., biographical par- 
ticulars respecting, 132 
Tunnel, the Thames, progress of, 408 
Turkey, European, Reform in, 475 


Useful Arts, 120.257, 391,631 


Valpy. Dr., particulars u*-*necting, 270 
Vau Diemeti’s Land, accounts from, 288, 
401 

Varieties, British, 112, 249, .38 1, .520 

Foreign, 114, 251, ,388, 523 

Venice, j^^nository of Ai cnives at, 388 
Vibionary, oticed, 374 

'or 

Wales, a Letter bVom, by tne late S. T. 
Coleridge, 420 

Walsh, Dr., his Journey from Coustaiui- 
^ iinple, Ac., 475 
Wiffeii, Mr., Memoir of, 289 
Williams, Mr. Charles, review of his works, 
50.9 

Wood Leighton, noticed, 2.38 
Wool trade, btate of the, 522 
/* 

Zrologtchl Gardens, a Vibit to the, hy 
.A*jgh Hunt, Ebq.. 479 

Society, proceedings the, 518 

Zumalacarregui, a Twelif ‘Jifth’s Cam- 
paign with, reviewed, Uj 
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